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.  .Sii'E   C    f.     t    • 

Containing  'the  State  of  Bologna  In  ibe  B^y^^zAti , 
th£  Gce&t  j    it  is  dij  mantled  by  Lodoyic,:  Sfn,  of  the  . 

: Mmperon  Uothdltf  .  the  Privilege  of  its. Church  fe-  *^* 

verdlrTmtf\cimfimed ;  Afa  Valour  oftheBttiogticfe 
di/figjtpirlukiti.fytor.  f#io/6  $  #<&;  Regulations  in 
Bblo'grta  V 'their  pifityences  with y  pope  Urban  II. 

"  oVV/<?'  0/  TJdrnijjig  at  Bologna"  in.  \  1 05.^ .  duifdipg;of  \ 
the  two  famous  Towers  Afiineljla  and  Qarifenda  iri\ 
Bologda,  which  are  fiill  fianding ;    the  Bologoefe 
dtrnolijb  the  Citadel  built  by  the  Emperor  Henry  to  * 
ttirh  thinly '  £#/  ;»*&  "n;  peace  with  that  prince ;  \ 

flcurijhing  State  ofBologtik  m  1 123  ;  [fVar  between  v 
the  Bolbgnjefe  and  the  Mbdepefe-,  %  the'Cify  of  Bq-  ] 
logna  aljnojl  burnt \  to  the  (ground  \  the  Bolognefe  ," 
invaded  by  Frederick  Barbaroflai    W  a.  truce  of 

Jix  Tears. 

?iF1^tjJl  Charles  the  Great  became  mafler.  of  haly*  State  of 
1     „  about  the  year  774,  tbofe  .places  that  had  been  fubje<&  Bologni 
to  the  Longobards,  or  Lombards,  were,  by  his  order,  under 
called Lombardy  -9.  and  thofe  that  were  governed  by.  the  exarchs,  Charles 
Item  under  the  general  name  of  Rcmaniola,  or  Romania.  The  the  Great, 
Mod.  Hist,  Vol.  XXXVII.  B  go- 


\t         _  The  Hiftozy  of  Bologn£ 

government  of  j&at  country  was,  at  jhe  fame  time,  totally 
changed.  The  cities  of  the  exarchate^ere  put  under  th^ 
government  of  an  aTch&iftjpp^- apd  the'&giftrates  oi  Ravenna. 
The  pop?  rema1n%4^at«r  ofVftf  eceftffcflifcal  Gate  j  and 
overthe  imperiaKp^fleuldns,*  i>t*wfca&\fras  called  the  kingdom 
of  Italy ',  Charles  appoiinVdUftg&R^pr'&ounts,  for  ruling  the 
feveral  ftates  and  pofTe^ft?hf/t£i^iai:«ndto  thofe  were  joined 
civil  judges.  The  cc\tot£%)&j&kffiej!Lihe  marche,  or  bor- 
der lands,  generally  feryeflUn  fKe*  field;  and,  according  to 
Slgonius,  an  author  of  great  learning  and  accuracy,  they  were 
called  counts  of  the  marches,  from  whence  the  modern  word 
marquis  has  been  derived.  At  the  fame  time  Charles  entirely 
new  modelled  the  tributes  .paid  by  the  Italians,  and  altered  the 
whok  fyflerjrof  their  civil  policy.  y 

About  -the  year  781,  we  find  Charier  nominating  Peter 
biQiop  of  Bonoma,  or  Bologna,  to  regulate  fome  matters  in 
dijpute  in  the  church  of  Reggio;  and  about  the  year  8oi, 
Charles  afliimed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Weft.  Bologna 
was  then  governed  by  a  civil  magifirate  named  by  the  em- 
peror, who  confirmed  all  the  eccrefiaftical  privileges  that  had 
been  conferred  upon  her  by  the  popes,  which  is  all  we  know 
of  the  hiftory  of  Bologna  at  that  time. .  In  the  year  844,  the 
people  of  Bologna  (hut  their  gates  againft  Ladovu,  fon  to  the 
emperor  Loihatr,  as  he  was  marching  to  Rome  againft  pope 
Sergius,  which  exafperated  that  prince  (o  much;  that  he  took 
Its  prim-  their  city  by  force,  and  beat  down  its  walk.  We  meet  with 
leges,  nothing  particular  concerning  Bologna  till  the  year  903,  when 
the  Bolagnefe  clergy  obtained  from  pope  Leo  V.  an  immunity 
from  all  manner  of  taxes  and  tributes.  After  &odo1$h  duke  of 
Burgundy  had  conquered,  and  killed  Berengariusx,  who  "had 
been  crowned  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  he  himfelf  was  de- 
throned by  the  count  of  Arks,  who  joined  his  fon  Lothair 
with  him  in  the  government ;  during  whole  reigns  the  church 
of  Bologna  was  greatly  enriched  by  pious  donations.  The 
diforders  that  afterward*  prevailed  in  Italy,  obliged  the  Italian 
princes  about  the  year  961,  to  call  to  their  relief  Otho  the 
emperor,  who,  having  vanquifhed  all  his  enemies,  confirmed 
'  the  privileges  of  the  city  and  ehurch  of  Bologna.  According 
to  the  accurate  hiftorian  already  mentioned,  Bologna*  was  then 
a  free  city,  and  governed  by  a  fet  of  magi  ft  rates,  who  were 
termed  the  community  of  Bologna.  They  were  divided  into 
three  councils,  of  which  one  was  called  the  fpecial  council, 
•  another  the  general,  and  the  third  the  council  of  credence; 
and  thofe  three  councils  were  compofed  of  the  moft  refpefi- 
.  able  citizens  for  property  and  probity ;  fo  that  the  form  of 
their  government  was  ariftocratical.     On  certain  tirr.es  the 

col- 


fbe  Hifiory  tf/Boldgni;  ..f 

foffeflfive  body  of  the  people  were  fummoned  together,  either 
to  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  councils,  or  to  give  fariflion  to 
their  proceedings,    /rhis  form  of  government,  with  fome  ad-  and  go- 
ditions  of  offices,  continued  till  the  year  1200,  about  which  ******»*• 
time  the  people  were  added  to  the  government,  which  then 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Community  and  people  of  Bologna. 
By  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  writers  of  thofe  dark  ages, 
the  Bllogntfe  had  -lively  ideas  of  the  ancient  Roman  republic. 
Their  chief  magiftrates!  were  called  confuls,  whofe  powers 
were  much  the  fame  as  thoffc  of  the  Romani  confuls,  but  un- 
determined as  to  their  number:    they  had  under  them  civil 
judges ;;  and  the  companies  of  merchants  and  tradefmeri  had 
their  feveral  confute  or  itiagiftrates;    but  they  fuffered  none 
of  thofe  magiftracies  to  continue  in  a  fingiis  perfbn  above  one 
ye^r.   Iri  thfc  year  966,  the  emperor  Otbo  and  pope  John  XHI; 
reftored  the  clergy  of  Bologna  to  all  the  privileges'  arid  immu- 
nities that  hid.Ueen  granted  to  them  in  former  times.     Iri 
thr  beginning? of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Othb  11,  Albert 
biflaop  of  Bologna  had  fome  difputes  With  Hubert  bifliop  of 
Parma,  and  triad*,  hig  point  good  iri  the  fynod  of  Ravenna. 
Tfcis  viQory  isfaid  tb  have  given  the  people  6f  Bologna  great 
fptri:s3,    and   they  began  now  to  adorn  and  fortify  their' city. 
About  this  time  John  Gambalonga,  a  man  of  great  learning; 
1    flour i&ed  at  So%7ta,  and  died*  as  appears  by  nis  tbtiib  ftone, 
which  was  extafnt  in  the  days  of'Sigonius,  in  the  year  999. 
We  know  little  mote  of  the  B&Ugnefe  till  about  the  year  1012^ 
when  it  was  laid  wafie  by  a  dreadful  peftilencc*  which4  af- 
fliSed  all  Itaf).     In  the  year  10 14,  the  emperor  Henry  II. 
called  the  Lame;  granted  at  Rttoenna,  to  the  canons  of  jthe 
church  ztBoJogntt,  the  privilege,  that  withdut  their  confeht 
nobifhopof  Bologna  (hould  alienate  the  eftate  of  rhat'churcK.    ' 
The  reader  may  perceive  that;  at  this  time*  We  know  little   ; 
of  the  hiftory  of  Bologna,  or  indeed  of  any  other  -Il-alian  ftatej 
but  as  it  is  connefled  with  that  df  the  clergy,  who,   having; 
in  .their  power  all  the  means  of  information,  took  care  to  " 

trahfmit  few  or  no  fails  but  what  related  to  their  own 
honour.  •  '         *  ;<•...■..... 

HE  NR  Y  the  Lame  Was  fuefc^eded  iri  the  ernpire  by  Von^    ' ' 
rade  the  Salic,  who  carried  on  great  wars  in  Lombardy  ;    but 
his- hiftory  tells  us  of  no  concern  or  connexion  the  Bolbgnefi  •  * 
had  with  him.     Conrade  was  fucceeded  in  the  year  1046,  by   " 
his!  fcn  Henry,  iurnamed  the  Black,  who  likewife  confirmed     * 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  Btlognefe  clergy,  and  wad    •• 
a  great  benefactor  co  them*    He  was  fucceeded  by  ariother 
Henry,  his  fort ;    but  we  know  of  no  particulars  relating  to> 
'  the  people  of \B*iogna,  till  the  year.  1066,  whervihe  privilege* 
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of  the  }r  clergy  received .  tl*e jr-.ufual  confirmation^  and  in  Ac, 
year  1070,  tney  introduced *  for ; the.  benefir  of ,  the^  cuis&en v 
Affairsof  the  waters  of  /he  Jppfe  into  Bologna    It  way  not.  tiJl:  about « 
tkwmpiru  the  year  1077^  that  the  I$dog#efe±  who  w,er,e.all  this  while, 
u      fqbje&to  the  Gernkin  empejfpr$,.had  jDccafion.to  giye  proofs, 
of  their  valour.     In  the  progrefs  of.  the  famous,  quarrel  be-* . 
tween  pope  Gregory  VII..  and  1  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  the)* 
former  abfolved  all  the  imperial  dominions  and . fie/s  in  Itcdy\  : 
and  Sigonius  is  of  opinion,  thaj:  th$. Btbgnefe  never  were  free/ 
or  independent  before  fhe_y  feized  that  opportunity  to  ihakev 
off  the  imperial  yoke,    It*  is  no*  a  little  refnarkabley  that  the , 
♦wprft  of  all  'tyrannies  Q\puJcLbeget  freedom  j   fdc  moft  .of  the  [ 
Italian  flaws,,  arthjs  time,  ^ed=thecQBomtencenientof  theirl^ 
liberties  from.  th>$  iniquitous,  fentence  of  pvpe  Oregwy, .   The  j 
emperor.  Henry,  on^ll.h^nds.diftr^^d.cby, the  weflipn.Tofy 
his,  iubge&s,i,was.  obliged;  t0  r^pajr  to  Germany  y  'and  Jeft  .the  ; 
care  of  jtafyto,  hjs.fon.  :  Therfetoows  ^fei^fc,Lth)e  kmfyyo-u 
man  of  Hjepry^  whp-m  (he  hated, >was  thentfliv©  in  iita/jr,.    Sheri; 
was  heirefe  to  aim^ft^H  Tnfcany%.  and  what4  is.  now  called  tbi  - 
patrimony  pf  {be  chiurch  \  afo<l  ihe,  took  thfc  partof  the  pope,'*, 
from  the  averfion  (h^  had  to  Hwry..    feein^ir-M'Qniaii.of  vaff  i 
.  fpirit,  fbe,  raifed  armies,  and, fought  herfelf  M  the  head  bf  r 
them;  but  about  the; year. 19^8 iKe.was defeated. by  the  cm-. 
peror's  fop,  wlufc  in  the  purfujt,.  entered; -Byhgna.  with. the  '- 
fugitives,  and  .hela\it  for  Tbrne  dap.    Matilda*  however,  foori w 
repaired  Ker  Jofs>  raife.d.  another  ihny,  and  recovered  Bologna, 'r 
the  citizens  of  which  behaved  !witb^ great; fiddfty. to: the. popeJ .  * 
In  the  year  1080,  pope  Gregory  renewed  ;his  fulminatiorrs  ' 
against.  th§  enxperpr,   whpm  he  zdiukily  exepmmunicated,  » 
though  he  had  been  weak  £«p*igh  to  mafce^e  tnoft  abjecft  ■  ■.* 
,    iubmifijgns  to.  his  bolinefs. ,  Nptbbg,  at  jhat.Aime*  could  c. 
withftand  the  paflion.  which  J>qtb  the  Italians  and  Germans  ;' 
Tfo  Bo-     had  for  liberty. .  Mpft  of  the.  German  ftates.  and  cities  {hock  1  * 
lognefe      themfelyes  lopfe  of  the  itn penal/ yoke ;    2nd  the  Bobgnefe9  <,.' 
Jbakioff    amjangft  other  Italian  ftates*.  declared  therhfelVes  a  repuhUc.  '• 
the  Ger-    Rofclpl?  duke  of  Sugbia  was  qhofen  emperor .;  but  ,was  defeated^  • 
man  yoke,  again  and  again  by  Henry,  who  created  one  Gilbert  pope,  and  : 
befieged  Gregory  in  the  caftle  of  St,  Angeloy  Yrorn  whence  he 
was  delivered  by  the  famous  adventurer  Robert  Guifcardy  whom    * 
fciftorians  call  duke  of  jfpylja.    Pope  Gregory  did  not  Jong  fur- 
vive  his  misfortunes,   for  he  died  in  the.  year  1085.    The.. 
tw<*  popes  who  fuCceeded  Gregory  were  equally ,  pragmatical  : 
and  prefuming*;and  were  fupported  by  Matilda  .in  all  their 
impudent  claim*.. over  temporal*  princes.    The  Bobgnefe  ad- 
hered to  pope  Urban ;    and,  at  the  inftigation ,  of  Matilda* 
fentaaajnhaffyttoiJOT^ to  inform  him  of  Uieij.fci*ndibig.      • 
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IK  -xo8'8,  litily  erijqjrmg  fome  repofe,  "by  the  abfebce  of  tfcp  f  hey  fide 
emperor  Henry,  the  Boldgm/ey  by  rtjeadvice  of  Matilda,  bfgap  w//£  Ma- 
TO  form  themlelves  mto  a  civiFgoverriment,  and  divided  their  tilda ;        w     * 
rcky  irttefdor  ^UWt^ ;    Cdjjidno,  ^Efaia^  'Prcculo,  in&Vitali. 
cEach  of  th6(elqiiiirters  had  'a 'particular  ftandard  allotted  tp 
itfs  ^aHd'each  was  obliged  to  furmfh  a  certain  number  of  men 
*ih  lime  of  HJvar  ;    sin  inftitiition,  of  which. fome  traces  may  bp 
Afotfd  fo  this  djiycih  that  city.    Two  years  after  the  emperor 
'fhnry  again  invaded 'Italy,  and  was  again  oppofed  by  the  ac,- 
ft5ve  Matilda,  who 'had  the  better  in  one  campaign  ;(  but  ip 
*he  year  1091,  flie  was  obliged  to  (hut  herfelf  up  in  Canojfa, 
•■fid  toks  afterwards  defeated  by  the  emperor.     In  the  ye&r 
J*$§2,  the  emperor  'Henry  was  defeated  bjrJItiatilda,  who  may 
ttefafd  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the  Romijh  church.    She  . 
tricoirVaged  pope  Urban  to  preach  up  the  crufade  in  France  \ 
mnd  the  Boldgnefe  attended  him  thither  with  about  three  hunr 
xlred  men,  who  ferved  him  as  a. body-guard.     In  the  year 
T106,  pope  (PafchaJ,  In  his  journey  to  Padua,  jpaid  a  vifit  to 
Bologna,  and  exempted  that  city  from  the  jurisdiction,  of  this 
bifriop  of  Ravenna.    It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bolognefi9 
%  about  this  time,  made  any  great  figure  in  Italy  •   but  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  they  earneftly  applied  themfelves  to  their 
cTorrieftic.  concerns;    for  we  ^rfe  told,  that  in  the  year. 11 09 
their  two  famous  towers  AJfinelii  and  Gartfenda  were  built.   la 
the  year  nio,  the  emperor  Henry  being  victorious  va  Italy  ^ 
entered  Bologna  as  a  conqueror,  and  relented  the  behaviour 
cf  its  citizens  fo  much,  that  he   bridled  it  with  a  citadel^ 
tfhich  he  left  ftrongly  gamfoned,  and  returned  to  Germany. 
*i"he  countefs  Matildas  however,  animated  the  Bolognefe  to 
idemblifh  the  citadel,  frhich  they  did;  but  in  the  year  1115, 
that  lady  died.     Next  year  the  emperor  Henry  came  to  Italy  f 
with  an  intention  to  be  revenged  of  all  his  enemies  there, 
£rhorigft  whom  he  numbered  the  Bolognefe.  ,  They  knew  to 
what  fate  they  were  deftmed,  and  they  fent  Alberto  Crajfo  arid 
Hugo  Anjaldi  to  pacify  his  wrath,  and  in  a  particular  manner 
*o  apologize  for  demolifliing  the  citadel  he  had  builtf     Ac- 
cording to  Sigortitls,  the  fp^ech  which  thofe  ambafladors  made 
16  Henry,  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  mean  or  unbecoming  a. 
free  people ;    for  they  anfwered  and  juftified,  on  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty,  their  having  demolifhed  his  citadel.     Henry, 
who  was  a  prince  of  great  magnanimity,  was  pleafed  wita 
their  boldnefs,  and  beftowed  immunities  upon  them,  that  do 
equal  honour  to  them  and  himfelf;    for  on  the  ides  of  May,  fa  majt% 
1 11 6,  he   gave  them  a  charter,  which  is  ft  ill  preferved  in  their  team 
Bologna,  and,  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  ftrength  and  fimplicity,  with  the 
&at  we  flull  here  tranflate  it.  emperor* 
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Cbvrterin     *'  We*  forgive,  to. the  citizens  of  Bologna,  all  oflences? 
their  fa-    <c  and  efpecially  the  late  demolition  of  our  caftle  in  that  city. 
<vour.        "  Let  the  citizens  of  Bologna,  and  their  poftc.rity,  together   0 
"  with  all  their  eftates,  be  tor  ever  taken  into  our  patronage 
? f  and  prote&ion.    Let  them  Jiave  thje  free,  navigation  of  tbe 
f«  Po  every  way  j    and  let  them  pot  pay  to  .any  one  any  tri- 
?*  bute,    particularly   to  the  F error eje,   under  &he  name  qf 
fc  wharfage.    .Let  them  inviolably  preferye  their  own  immii- 
",nities»    privileges,    laws,    and   cuftorr>s.     Let  no  people, 
f<  without  the  content  of  the  Bokgnefe,  ere&  any  works  o|i 
<(  the  banks  of  the  Reno,  fo  as  to  fpoil  it?  navigation.     Let 
fc  the  Veronese  pay  oqly  a  Hundred  pence,  under  the  deriqmfc- 
f (  nation  of  provender  and  provifion  money.     Let  no  count 
*'  trouble  the  Bokgnefe  in   any  manner   for  his  hbfpitalityf 
"  money,  as   it  is  called^     While  the  Bokgnefe  are  in  ou/ 
44  camp,  let  them  be  ameanable  for  no  matteis  but  fuch  aft 
*'  happen  there."    l  •   l  ■   •      '  .<•.«.- 

Incredible  was  the  joy  of  the  Bokgnefe  when  their  am- 

bafladors  brought  them  this  charter.    They  even  pretended 

that  it  was  obtained  by  miracle,  and  from  thenceforth  they 

devoted  themfelyes  to  fhe  imperial  dignity.    In  the  year  1 1 20, 

the  Bokgnefe  being  in  profound  tranquility,  while  all  tbe  ftate? 

about  them  were  at  war,  built  a  mod    magnificent  town- 

Improve     houfe,  in  whjch  they  tranfaftecl  their  public  bufinefs.     In  the 

fair  city,   year  1123,  (he  affairs  of  the  Btfognefe:  were  fo  profperous, 

that  many  of  the  neighbouring  people  made  them  confider^ 

able  prefents,  Jhat  they  might  be  received  into  {heir  proteo 

tion.     They  continued  "ftill  to  be  governed  by  magiftrates, 

under  the  name  of  confuls,  who  were  chofe  annually,  partly 

by  ballot,  and  partly  by  lot.     This  year,  by  appointment  of 

the  grand  council,  the  confuls  promised  for  themfelves,  an 4 

for  their  bifh^p  Viftor  in  the  court  of  &t.  Arnbroffy>  that  they 

never  woulo1,  upon  any' account,  alienate  that  building,  buf 

that  they  would  preferye  "\\  to  the  honour^and  advantage  of 

the  church  and  community  of  Bologna;  .and  iba^  they  woukf 

.     prote£t  the  people  thereof  with  all  their  intereft  and  ftrengt^ 

againft  all  powers,  excepting  that  of* the  emperor.     From  thi? 

circumftance  it  appears,  that  the  Bokgnefe,  however  free  they 

blight  be  in  the  exercife  of  their  government,  ftili  confidered 

themfelves  as  dependent  on  the*  imperial  authority.     In  othef 

refpefls,  their  condition  was  very  defireable  ;    and  we  have 

the  following  (ketch  of  their  government,  from  original  re* 

cords,  extracted  by  Sigonius  *. 

*  Sigonius  HiJL  Bonon.  pag .50. 
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Their*  bffhop  was  appointed  by  the  pope/  and  lived  in  Their  reU-  / 
great  ftate  and  ceremony.  Their  religious  orders  were  the  gious  con- 
Augufiinet  and  Benediftines ;  the  particulars  of  whofe  powers,  ftitution* 
manners,  and  pofleffions,  are  defcribed,  but  are  here  immate- 
rial. They  had  an  univerfity ;  but  at  that  time  we  how  treat 
Of,  the  ftudents  were  fubjedt  to  the  fame  jurifdifrion  as  the 
other  citizens.  Three  companies  were  inffituted  at  firft; 
that  of  the  merchants,  filverfmiths,  and  cfaftfmcn.  The  two 
former  chofe  confuls,  and  the  latter  matters ;  and  each  com- 
panyfeems  to  have  been  vefted  with  a  power  of  making  bye* 
laws  for  its  government.  In  procefs  of  time  other  companies 
were  added,  particularly  three  companies  of  armourers,  who 
Were  endowed  with  particular  privileges,  and  tnftrufled 'the 
reft  of  the  citizens  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  management  of 
arms.  Foreigners  might  be  of  this  company;  and  if  they 
were  refident  within  the  city  for  ten  years,  they  were  capa- 
ble of  bearing  all  kinds  of  public  polls  as  other  citizens. 
There  was  in  the  country  of  Bologna^  a  tenure  fomewhat  of 
the  nature  of  the  bngltjh  villainage,  the  hufbandmen  being  hi 
a  condition*  of  flavery  to  their  matters  \  but  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  community  to  buy  it  off. 

Their  laws  were  founded  on  ancient  ufageS,  imperial  pri-  y^y  cMf 
vileges,  decrees  of  councils,  or  ftatutes  of  the  city.  When  /awu 
a  reformation,  or  an  emendation  in  the  ftate  was  neceflary, 
certain  perfbns  were  chofen  for  that  purpofe,  with  power 
either  to  abrogate  old  laws,  or  to  propofe  new  ones,  which 
being  confirmed  by  the  council,  And  promulgated 'in  an  af- 
fembly  of  the  people,  was  entered  into  the  body  of  their  civil 
ftatutes,  and  received  the  force  of  a' perpetual  law.  As  to 
the  city  itfelf,  it  was  mean  irr  its  afpe&j  and,  though  fur- 
rounded  by  walls,  its  buildings  were- generally  of  wood,  fo  that 
.  it  was  frequently  confumed  by  fire.  The  citizens,  however, 
were  remarkable  for  their  concord,  unanimity,  and  plainnefs 
of  manners  ;  but  very  jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
which  fometimes  rendered  them  a  little  turbulent  towards  their 
magiftrates. 

In  the  year  1124,  Lambert  Fagnani^  a  native  of  Bologna^ 
focceeded  popcCatixfus,  under  the  name  of  Honcrius  II.  He 
was  a  wife  man,  and  a  friend  to  his  country,  which,  by  his 
means,  long  enjoyed  a  ftate  of  peace  and  fecurity.  After 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.  Lothatr  duke  of  Saxony  was 
crowned  emperor  in  the  year'i  126  ;  but  his  title  was  diipu  ted 
by  C&nrdde  duke  of  Franconia^  who  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
ar  Milan  5  but  the  Bolognefe  feem  not  to  have  been  much  con- 
cerned in  the  difpute,  though  it  tore  in  pieces  all  the  reft  of 
Jtalj*  In  the  year  1131,  .the  abbey  of  Nouantok  became  a 
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bone  of  contention  .between  the  Botygnefc  ?fl4;the v~ ,~  rv~ 
Nouan-     The  monks  of  that  abbey  had  many  anJ  Jong  difputes  witl^ 
XoXzJub-    fa  magistrates  of  Modena ;  and  being  always  <£e;feajed?  they 
mus  to       fent  tyjq  0f  |^e|r  order  to  Bologna,  who,  inthe]r{ame;qf  ^ 
.  ?•         zbboiHildebrandy  and  the  people  of  ^ouajntpta^  claimed  $1$ 
prote&ion;  of  the  Bojognefe  againft  the  per  jTecutio/is  9/  tlje  $&- 
denefe.    A  general  council  being  hejd  at  fio)ogga7  .fa  .pro- 
|eftion  was  accordingly  granted;  though  it  was  fqrefeen  thajfc 
a  war  mutt  be  the  immediate  confequence ;    ajidljh^  condi- 
tions were  falenanly  ratified  in  the  dujrc&  or  fit.Atrirafe. 
There  the  deputies  of  Nouantola  fwore,  that  for  trie  future 
|hey  would  be  fubject  and  obedient  to  the  Bojognefe^  and  j}i# 
jfaey  would  bear  their  proportion  of  the  public  taxes  m  com- 
mon with  the  other,  citizens  $'  tjiat  they  wouldx  afjift  the  j$*-* 
hgneje  againft. aJ) powers  but  that  of  the  emperor  j  l^hat  thjqy 
would  ferye  the  %'olognefe  on  ,horfeback  and.  on"  foot,  in  at) 
their  expeditions  \    that  they  would  fu^mic,  all  fjieir  epptrp* 
yerfles  .to  the  cpnfufs  pi  Bologna  \  and  t,hat  t^ey.y^uld  npvfer, 
•jvithout  leave  from  fa  Bolognefe^  P^e  peace  or  truce  .wk}| 
the" Jfflodetuf*  :   they  yvere *  likewife  to"  receive .  a^aj&qt  (fpt% 
the  btfliop  of  Bologna,      T*he   confuls  of  "Bojqggp,  pp  t{ie 
.  other  hapd,  ;f wore  to  protect  their  new  fubje&s,  apd  to  rnakq 
no  peace'  with  the  Mpdemfe  yithout  their  content,     T\i\$ 
."  transference  of  allegiance  was  not  attendee}  wit&  a  \jrar  f<$ 
War  with  foon  as  was  expeSed..    But  in  the  year  1135,  upon  fa  ern-i 
the  Mode- 'peror'X^tf/r  leaving  Italy r   fa  Modeneje  paffe^  tj)e  riye^ 
hefe  on      Scultemna^  \  and  ravaged  the  lands  of  Bologna.  ;  *£he  Bpfogneff^ 
that  ac*     provoked. at  this  infult,    made  great  preparations  .to  be^re-* 
count.        v^enged  ;,a$d  i*  is  about  this  time  that  mentioq  is  made  of  a 
new  magiftrate,  under  the  narne  of  pretor  or  podefta,  though, 
Sigonius  is  inclined  to  Relieve  that  the  office  was  of  an  oldec 
inditutiqn.     But  when  a  bloody  war  was  expeSed,  certain 
mediator?  {lept  in  and  brought  about  a  peace.     The  terms/ 
were  both  honourable  and  advantageous  for  the  Bokgnefe  \ 
<  and  Manfred  Petrezanji  the  gonfalonier  of  Modena  ^  bound 

himfelffor  the  performance  in  the  penalty  of  one  thoufand. 
marks.  By  this  peac£,  the  Modeneje  quitted  alj  claims  iipprj 
tire  Bologneje  and  the  abbey  of  Nouantola  5  ahd^a  mutual  in-* 
demnification  between  the  two  people  was  flipulated;  This 
negotiation  produced  new  fuhje&s  to  Bologna;  for  (everaj. 
people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nouantola  fuhmitted  and  fWor$ 
allegiance  to  the  Bdognefe,  to  fa  great  difpleafure  of  fa. 
emperor  Lothair*  who  thought  that  the  imperial  dignity  was- 
thereby  impaired-  In  the  year  11 36,  differences  continuing. 
between  the  ■  emperor  Lothair  arid  popeJnnocenti  the  former 
invaded  Italyr  and  ordered  the  people  of  Bologna  and  Modena^ 
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&9^n^ip  at  fifgtfij*.  Ijb£  Bokgnefi^  ,  under  ft  anting,  that  They  at- 
tt^jef|y  .^asxjKceefjingly  ,^a_(Bewted  againft  them,  applied  /**/£  /£* 
tp.his  fop-in-.la^  j^iy  dufyCjOf  B^ar.ia\  by  whofe  imercef-  emperor f 
&qn .foejwm  na/apne^,  ^ijd^^^i^^new  charter  of  tbcip 

fivj!?gS?*  Jfn  ^?  .year  M£J,  $%**  Offered  greatly,  by 
e,  inoft  p£rjt  of  ^t, b^ng.pyrpt.doyirn.  This  encouraged  the 
^if^.to  re^w,fl\eirc^ims  ypon  ffouantob,  which  thqr 
Jf  pujd  npt'Jysji  jp  jfee  ui^e*  tbe  juri(djclion  of  Bologw.  Con~ 
f$4*  9?3?  $?P  •? TORW  pftyw/W?  >  £ut  f°  much  involved  ip 
|tap  ttypre,  that  be{cquld  npt  repair  to  //*/y  to  affect  tjie  im- 
perial rights.  Xbe fflgdfWfi  fifed  W .*nny;  and  after  xa*- 
yaging  jfje  Jands .9»  M*W&°ty>  fi*GI  .iJi^pateftied  to  befiege  the 
jtown  jf  it  dicj  gof  ^r^nAejr.  Torelio  ;w$s  tjien  the  cpnfid  or 
<&j[rf  magiftraje  $Botygpa>  w^icb  tjh£  #ew$  of  $e  Modenefe 
(ny^Gpn  no  fep*ler  reach^,  t^an  jt  \vas  qnanipioully  agreed, 
jn  a  common  council,  to  raife  an  army  for  the  relief  of  Nour 
aniohy  and  Tir*//tf  was  appointed  general.  Troops  were  ac-  ^  ^a^ 
jpordinjgly  railed  j  but  tjrc  Mofamfc  general*  being  fenfible  ^  j^e* 
fb^t  bis  forcp  \vas  inforio/  to  .that  of  Torelk,  retreated  to  th?  nefc. 
yde  qf  Zwap?p  where  he  gavie  battle  toTortlki  but  after  £ 
jftiarp  diipyfp,  for  feyeral  hepp,  t^e  Mqdenefe  general  being 
Unhorf^d,  his  annj  y  as  <Jefeaje<J  with  confiderable  lofs,  and 
jhe  Cologne//  returned  bomp  in  tfiuinph.  This  conqueft  en*, 
jauraged  the  peppje  of  Sajfoola  apd  Sabbiaao,  to  put  them* 
fclves  under  the  PffPtP##n  <*?  the  Bojognefi.  Thofe  of  5<j/^ 
jitfik  fwore.  tb^t  ^hey  vyoujd  hol^d  their  town  in  dependency 
'ftppn  tlje  Bologpejii  in  (the  fafnen^nner  as  that  pf  Noucmiola^ 
'  an(!  pay  the  fame  tribute.  4  be  pepple  of  Saibiano  made  a 
prefent  of  theif  c^ftle  to  tfye  fiotigxefe,  and  promifed  theaji 
fidelity,  to  ferve  them  in  ajl  their  expeditions,  and  to  make 
peace  and  wa^r  only  by  their  pejrmi&on.  Lucius  II.  a  Bo- 
log$efe7  iyas  then  popej  atnd  be  Qof  9«ly  created  four  of 
his  fellow  citjzens  caf4inahj,  but  confirmed  Bologna  in  all  its 
privileges  and  imrnunftieg.  Thpfe  pontifical  favours  gave  Bo- 
logna  great  luftre  in  tbp  ey^.  of  tbc  Italians.  The  Modenefe 9 
noweyer,  fti.ll  continued  tp  harraf?  the  Bofognefe^  on  accovinl 
of  Nouantola  \  the  abbot  of  which  place,  in  the  year  1146, 
petitioned  pope  Eugenius  for  his  protection,  which  he  granted 
in  the  moft  ample  manner;  for  he  npt  only  iffued  a  bull,  pro-, 
bibiting  the  inhabitants  of  Reggiq  ^nd  Parma  from  afpfting 
the  Modeneft  in  harraffing  Nougntola^  but  deprived  the  city 
of  Modena  of  its  rigl^r  to  he  an  epifcopal  fee.  Next  year  Ta-  Their  pri- 
felh)  and  foi^e  ptber  cfeief  inhabi<ant^  oiB^hgna^  were.fent  wkges 
£S  deputies  to  Germany*  ffopi  whence  tbey  returned  loaded.^^wA 
With  honour^  by  the  emperor  Conradey  apd  a  confirmation  of 
.§11  t^e  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  Bologna.    Thji  created 
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Snexp^effiWe  joy  in  that  city,  where  tilts  and  tournaments,  in 
the  German  manner,  were  celebrated  for  fome  days.    In  the 
year  1148,  Bologna  was  almoft  burnt  to  the  groupd,  on  Palm- 
Sunday^  while  the  people  were  employed  in  divine  fervice. 
it  appears,  that  Bologna,  at  this  time,  was  celebrated  for  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,   of  which  they  had  no  fewer  than  four 
eminent  profeflbrs  ;    viz.  Bulgarc  de  Bulgaria  Martin  Gefo% 
and  James  and  Hugh  de  Porta  Ravenna.     Thei?  eminence  in 
their  profeflion  occafiioned  a  vaft  refort  to  that  city,  where  they 
held  their  le&ures.      About  this  time  the  people  of  Imola 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Bolognefe  and  put  Vido  Malabuccd* 
the  governor  of  the  citadel  and  his  garrifon,  to  the  fwortf. 
The  Bolognefe,    in  revenge,    demolimed  the  caftles  of  Safi 
(Jaffiano  and  Medicina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Imola  ;  places 
of  which  we  know  little  but  the  names.     This  produced  a 
confederacy  between  the  people  of  'Parma  and  Modem,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Bolognefe. 
Gheir  dif.      In  the  year  1 152,  the  famous  Frederic  Bdrbaroffa,  duke  of 
ferenus      Suabia,  was  emperor  of  Germany.     On  his  accemba  to  that 
*with  the   'dignity,  he  made  a  prefent  of  the  <Juchy  of  Spoleto,  and  the 
mperor      e Rates  belonging  to  the  late  countefs  Matilda,  to  his  uncle 
Barba-      Guelph,  in  which  Bologna  was  underftood  to  be  comprehended. 
*°^#         The  people  of  San  Qaffiano,  whofe  caftle  had  been  demoliflied, 
applied  to  pope  Eugenius  for  redrefs;  and  his  holinefe,  by  a 
bull  addreffed  to  the  ipagiftrates  and  community  of  Bologna; 
commanded  them  to  rebuild  San Caffiano.    This  drew  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Bolognefi  upon  tlje  inhabitants  of  Imola ;  and 
they  enteied  into  a  league  with  the  Florentines  for  recovering 
that  place.     The  conlequence  was;  tjiat  the  Imolefe  were  de- 
feated in  a  pkched  battle  on  the  16th  of  July,  1 153.    A  peace 
followed  this  defeat ;  the  terms  of  which,  as  extracted  from 
tile  records  of  Bologna,  are  pretty  extraordinary.     They  im- 
ported, that  the  Imolefe,  every  year,  on  the  feaft  of  St.  Peter  y 
fhould  bring  to  the  high  altar  two  filken  handkerchiefs;  that 
they  (hould  carry  to  Bologna  the  doors  of  one  of  their  gates ; 
that  they  fhould,  if  (b  required  by the  Bolognefe*  demolifh  the 
walls  of  their  city,  but  not  the  churches  and  private  buildings 
iituated  near  the  walls ;  that  they  (hould  demoli(h  the  tqwtr 
of  Bajfua  at  the  command  of  the  Bolognefe  pretor;    that  they 
fhauld  deliver  up  the  bodies  of  all  who  had  been  killed  when 
the  caftle  of  Imola  was  furprifed  ;  that  they  fhould  fend  troops, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  any  place  the  Bolognefe  fhould 
appoint,  except  againft  Ravenna ;  that  they  (hould  contribute 
to  the  public  taxes,  and  be  fubjeft  to  all  public  duties,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  they  were  one  of  the  coai^a  :ies  of  Bo- 
logna. .:-•',  •    '    • 
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.    *Ph&  Bolognefe*  on  the  other  hand,  fwore,*ln  'the  perlon  of  rjh;rpeM 
Iheir  pretor,  or  podefta,  Vido,  that  they  would  obferve  peaee  with  tie. 
•with  the  Imoleft,  and  prefcrve  their  city  and  fuburbs ;  and  the  imoIefe 
■  Faventinei  promifed  at  the.  fame,  time  to  prevent  count  Mahi-    "  "'/*' 
tiniy  and  other  Italian  lords,  from  h arranging  the  Imolefe  ;  ail 
:  which  ftipulations  were  punctually  performed  on  both  parts. 
The  Bolognefe  remained  in  peace  for  fome  time  after  this 
treaty ;  but,  in  the  year  1 1 55*  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarojjb 
entered  Italy,  and  was  crowned  at  Milan,  where  he  exercifed 
his  imperial  power  over  the  Milanefe,  and  all  the  other  ftates 
q(  Italy.     He  then  marched  into  the  Bolognefe,   where  he 
pitched  his  camp,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  repair  the 
city  of  Medicina,  which  they  had  demolished ;  and  published 
an  edict,  which   is  (till  extant  in  Bologna,  afcertaining  its 
boundaries,  and  that  of  the  neighbouring  (Utes,   From  thence 
he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  received  the  imperial  diadem  ; 
and  from  thence  he  returned  through  Lombardy  mo  Germany. 

Di/RING  bis  abfence,  the  ftates  of  Italy  fell  at  variance  and Mo- 
*mongft  themfelves ;  but  the  M*deneft,  by  the  advice  and  aa-deoefe. 
thority  of  Gerard  Rangone,  their  chief  magiftrate,  compromifed 
•matters  with  the  Bolognefe,  and  the  government  of  Nouantold 
was  relinquiftied  to  them.     The  latter  were  now  fo  powerful, 
that  their  protection  was  courted  by  the  people  of  Olivetti  and 
Montibellij  who  were  folemnly  received  into  the  alliance  of 
Bologna ;  and  promifed  10  ferve  the  Bolognefe  againft  all  men,     • 
excepting  the  emperor,  and  the  duke  or  perfon  in  pofleffion  of 
|he  eft?tes  of  the  countefs  Matilda.    Their  example  was  fol- 
Ipwed  by  the  people  of -Canoffa,  and  other  ftates  ;  fo  that  Bar 
Ugna  now  made  a  capita]  figure  in  the  affairs  of  Italy. 

In  the  year  1 158  the  emperor  returned  to  Italy,  to  chaftife  Ibeyjoim. 
the  Milanefe,  who  had  rebelled  againft  him.  The  Bolognefe  tbe  em/e* 
joined  his  army  ;  and  were  inftrumental  in  reftoring  the  peace  ror» 
of  Lombardy  by  the  great  learning  of  their  law-profefibrs,  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  whom  the  emperor  referred  his  cafe,  and 
that  of  his  crown*  The  lawyers,  however,  declined  taking 
intirely  upon  themfelves  fo  weighty  a  decifion  ;  and  the  em- 
peror ordered  them  to  be  affifted  by  eighteen  other  profeflbrs 
of  the  towns  of  Lombardy.  Upon  mature  deliberation,  their 
fentence  was,  that  all  the  cities  of  Italy  were  fubjeel  to  thfc 
(emperor,  who,  upon  thar,  deprived  many  of  thofe  in  Lombardy 
of  their  ancient  privileges  i  but  added  to  thofe  of  Bologna* 
About  this  time  the  people  of  Olivetti  and  Montibelli  revolted 
from  the  Bolognefe  5  but  were  foon  reduced  to  their  duty,  and 
the  authors  of  the  revolt  feverely  puniihed.  It  is  obferved, 
that  Bologna,  at  this  time,  ferved  as  a  fancluary  for  the  people 
gf  Lovibardy%  -wjiq  fled  to  it  from  the  horrors  of  war  with  their 
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^families  arid  feffecls ;  land  etfen  after  the -wars  *wer£  firaffied, 
they  chofe  to  tomahv  there,  'and  to  be  received  into  the  pri- 
91^r>         vileges  and  protection  of  die  'city.     The  ftafe  of  trabcrwlrfy 
frofperity.  which  this  afforded  *  them,  while  Aall  the  reft  of  Ac// was  in 
.    war,  added  prodigtouCyto  the  populbufnefs  of'Bdogna ;  and 
the  <ciw>eror.was«not  wanting  in  affording  to  the  cittoens  ail 
the  encouragetnefltthst  was  due  to  their  loyalty,  -and  kttach- 
,ment  to  his  <fervice. 
Their  But  the  great  fource  of  Mic  riches  arid  <popUloufae<$  of 

fcbooh  of  .Bokgna. proceeded  from  the  fame  of  its  rxofefiors,  which  the 
/**?         temperor  and  rail  £1/7^  *:orffMered  ?ra  fo  marty/oracles  of  law 
*rnd  jtrfticel     To  proteft  the  ffudentSj  who  tfcttoeil  tbithisr 
tfrom  all  countries,  his  imperial  majelty,  in  1*58,  conferred 
iupon  them  !the  .following*  privileges,  'the  original  charter  eff 
which  isfiill  preferred  in  the  archives  of  Bttyna.    -**  Let  nb 
*<  one  do  aTpywjjury  to  the  ftudems;  nor,  as'bafcfceen  feme- 
•<c  times  iniquitoufly  j*a£tffed5  let  them  be  hatrafiid  tin  ao 
-    -         "  count  of  a  faufr  Committed  by*  or  a  debt  owlnr  iti  aHofher 
"  province.     If  any  one  is  guilty  of  fuch  an  offence,  or  If 
i"  the  governor  of  the  tfty  flUll  refufe  to  redrtfs  it,  wheft 
**  complained  0*,  let  him  fuffer  fourfold,  and  undergo  the 
.<c  penalty  of  infamy  by  law,  and  be  for  ever  difabled  ftotpi 
1"  holding  any  public  office.    If  any  one  has  a  laW-falt  again* 
*<  a  ftudenr,  let  it  be  in  his  option  to  have  It  tried  before  his 
"  own  lotd  and  matter,    *r  before  the  bifljo£  of  the  city 
*  to  whom  fuch  jarffdr&io*i  is  committed ;  bm  if  any  one 
»"  (hall  endeavour  to  bring  it  before  another  court,  he  ftafl 
•c*  lofc  his  caufe,  even  thougk  it  b  a  juft  one,  for  fuch  en* 
v  deayour.'1 
refpe&J        The  year  *ft*r  the  promulgation  of  this  *d)ft*  the  em- 
' by  the  em-  P«ror  sfiembled  the  Babgnefetewytrs ;j  and,  by  their  advice,  td 
feror,        which  he  paid  the  highelt  regard,  he  furhmoned  the  magif- 
trates  of  Milan  to  appear  before  him  5  and,  upon  rheir  non- 
compliance, he  declared  them  guilty  of  rebellion.    Bat  foon 
after  a  difference  arifing    between   the  emperor  and  pope 
Adrian  JV.  the  Bthgneft  fiding  with  the  latter,  atid  With  hte 
fucceflor  pope  Alexander III.  they  fell  under  his  difpleafure. 
Alexander  had  himfelf  been  a  profefibr  at  Bologna,  where  he 
was  very  populaT;  but  the  emperor  efpoufed  the  part  of  his 
competitor,  FifisrW.     This  quarrel  divided  all  Italy  \  and 
the  Bohghtfe  joined  with  the  Milanefe  in  fupporting  Alexander. 
The  emperor  was  vi&orious  in  the  conteft  5  and,  after  talking 
from  Milan  all  its  privileges,  he  marched  againft  Bshgna^  with 
an  intention  to  rafce  it  to  the  ground.    The  citizens,  unable 
to  refitt  him,  fent  out  a  deputation  of  their  hw-profefiors  to 
apologize- for  their  condu<9y  which  they  did  w*tbsfo  good  ef- 
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ft&i  that  iiis.  rna}efty>  contented  f  h1ir>felf  wkte  drTmantHrt g.  trie 
tbwa  of  .m.fonifications^ .  andj   after  removing  their  ma- 
giftrate$r  fae.apporatedonejfitfttWto  be  irs  governor*  ftndtherr 
mixed  .to  Amfcv  after,  reducing  the  cities  <jn  the  ktimagna  that  I 
had  revolted,  {mat  xhv  Bohgntfe.  , 

'  Nothing  beingnow  able  to  witbftand^hfe  imperial  fjower,  ^hoft ge* 
Bfcehi)  the>n6w~gbuernor  of  Bohguai  tyrannized  in- an  unheard-  nerd  the* 
of  ;man  net*  overbite  inhabitants*     He  extorted  iraft  (urns  fromvfpofe, 
fome,  he  barliflitd- -others^  and  put  -  many -to  deathi     This. 
exafperated;thepeopltf -again ft  the  emperor  and  his  deputy  fo; 
greatly,  that  the  emperor  him felf  was  obliged j;  whh  lofs^and1 
difgrace,  to  leave  Italy:  upon  which -th^  people  of  Gyp/a  put' 
tKemfelves  .under  The  protection  -of-  the  B}lognefey  and  fwore 
obeaieqc^  .to  their  government.     Pope  Alexander  took advan- 
tage of  :thofc4ifturbancesv  which  {proceeded  at  1  aft*  to  a  ge- 
neral revolt  of  ithe:/ta/itf»  ftates* from  the*  emperor's  authority, 
which  had  Jbeen  &buf{d  hy  his  lieutenants,  and  returned  from  - 
Francf  toltarly..  •  'This  brought  trie*  emperor  again  into ^£*m- 
iqrdy9MA  he  matched  againft  Bdogrta  in  the  year  I  i6j.  The ' 
'  Bokgnefe  were  obliged  again-  tofubmrt ;  and,  to  fave  their  - 
country  froir»<ruiii,  *h*y  fertt  ©nerYuadFed'  of  fheirchief*  citi- 
zens as  hoftages.to  Frederic^  with  a  large  funoof  money;    The  * 
tyranny  of  the  .emperocv  however, '  was- 4b  greats  that  the* 
Mdanrfe^.  the  Bohgnefi^' and  the  ch4e£  ftatesrof -Itely,  *enteredV, 
into  conspiracies  againft  him;  and  the  Bthgnvjej  attacking  \ 
BwhL'm>\a&\>$zcQi  put  him-to  death,  and  thi*e#  hir  bodjr  ; 
from,  the  wwaW^inco.the  ftreer,  putting  to  death  federal  ©F  » 
his?  friends i at  the  Tame  tirne.     Bvcthi  being  dea^Ahe'Bohgnffi1    • 
returned  their  ancient  govertnfcentv  and  chofe  five  cohfuls, 
Tjie  boldriefs  of  this  affaffiiMKiof*  drew  -the  eyes-  of  all  'tht  and enfer 
ftajes  of  Lembardy rupon-  the  Btibgnefo  and  jJ^/£fr  recovered /»/#  r«i- 
her  liberty..    Fhdiric  could,  not  be  diverted-  from  per/ecutirig.A&>*tf9> 
pope  Alexandefi^ixA  marched-  difedly  to-  Rome?  where  he  *g*'*ft 
placed.  his. owff  pope  Pafchal  upon-the- pontifical :rhrone  ;  and^*- 
he, and  his  emprefs*  Beatrix  ttzt\vt&  from  his  hands  the  impe- 
rial crown;    He  then  endeavoured  to*  drfiblve  the"  confederacy 
which  the  Bolognefi  had  entered-  into  with  th*  A&lantfe^  and 
the  other  /ta/**»4tates,  agairrft  him  ;  but  he  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt, ,  The  Bdognefe  put  themfelvesat  the  head  of  *he*eon- 
federacy  v  and*  on*  the  lit  of  Diarnher*  thi»  year^  the  allies 
took  a  foleran  oath  to  (land  by  one  another  againft  alt  man-* 
kind  who  fhould  invade  their  privileges  (and  that  they,  would  ■ 
neither  make  peace  not  truce, -but  wwh  the-commoft^confent 
of  jAY  parties. 

%  This  confederacy  wasTupported'  with  fomoch  vigour,  that  - 
the-  ernperojy  in  Jldmk,  1 i68* -haring  loft  «!]<  his  footing  in  - 
•«'  Italy >%' 
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St  Is         I&iy^fteiAo, Germany.     Upon  'this,  the  confederates  btTicgH: 
driven  out  Pavia,  which  was  almoft  the  only  town  in  Italy  that  con- 
of  Italy,     tinued  in  his  interefty.arid^built  a  city,  which,  in  honour  of 
pope  AU^ander^  they  called  jfhjandria,  to  ferve  them  as  a 
barrier  againft  his  return.     They  then  held  a  general  congrefs'i 
-of  all  their  party  at  Lodiy  where  they  renewed  and  confirmed 
their  confederacy,  by  the  acceffion  of  the  Paventines  and  the 
Imolefer  .who  fwore  to  be  di}e£ted  in  alt  matters  relating  to* 
'  '  peace  or  war  by  the  Bolo^nefe.     It  is  remarkable,  .that  the  pub- 
,  lie  danger  was  fo  great  at  this  time,  that  the  Bolognefe,  con- 

trary to  their  ufual  cuftom,  continued  the  lame  magiftrates  irr  . 
their  places  for  feveral  years.  ,  ■■'.".«. 

War  with      *N  tne  yeV  !I^9»  a  w*r  broke  outvDet#e«i  the  Bologheft 
the  Faven-  an^  tne  Povfntines%  on  the  following  occafiom  "  The  people? 
tines.         of  Rayenna^  having  fome  difputes  with  the  Favintimsy  thought  • 
themfelves  inferior  in  power,  and  applied  for  afliftance  to  the 
Bolognefey  who, 'a  little  before,. had. been  provoked  "by  the  Fa- 
ventines  having  invaded  San  CaJftanos  a  city  under  the  pro-  . 
teclion  of  Bologna;  upon  which  the  Bolognefe  fided  with  the 
Raycnntfe<    An  army  was  raifed  at  Bologna^  and  the  command  * 
of  it  gryen  to  the  confuls,.  vfho  were  defeated  >and  taken  pri-  » 
foners,  \vi.dx  about  forty  of  the  chief  citizens,  within  thretf  : 
miles  of  the  city.     Next  year,  viz,  1170,  the  Bolognefe,  in-"* 
•   tent  upon  revftnge,  raifed  a.frelh  tarmy,  and  brought  their  "* 
c'uy-ftanda,rd  to  the  fteld.     Tftis;  machine  has  been .  defcribed 
in  the.  hifto^y  oi  Florence  \  *  machine  extremely  well  calcu-  . 
Iate4«.-.in  tha,t  age  of  fuperftition,  .to  infpire  thofe  who  fought  * 
%  under  it^with  cojirage.     A  thoufand  five  hundred  fojdiers  were   '. 

appointed  to  ks^ggard,  and  ^11  of  them  had  particular  dillinc-*   . 
s  v    •  tions  of  .habit  and  armour.',  A  great  number,  of  the  Lo?nbardry  " 
/  \  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Bologn^  Jcrvtd  in  this  army,  which,  *.l 
•  in  its  turn,  defeated  the  Faventines  \ ,  and  it  is  thought,  that,   • 
.   if  their  cpnfglshad  not  been  afraid  of  ah  ambufcade,  they    ; 
..  might  have  taken  Faenza  luklf.     They,  however,  Jaid  fxege    ' 
to. that  city,  and  the  faventines  were  obliged  to  foe  for  peace  j 
which  was  granted  them,  on  the  conditions  of  their  reftoring 
all  the  prifoners  without  ranfom,  their  doing  juftice  to  the  •  • 
Ravennefe>  and   paying  all  the  expence  of  the  war.     Next    . 
year,  1173*  thejfws  were,  for  their  ufurious  practices,  ex-    : 
pel  Jed  out  of  Bologna ;  apd,  in  the  following,  all  the  heads  of 
the  confederacy  aflembled  at  Modena>  where  they  confirmed 
They  Band  thejr  league  with  new  oaths  aind  engagements,    ufpinelli  was 
hy  their      this  year  one  of  the  confi^ls  of. Bologna ;  and,  amongft  other 
league,       things,  fwore,  in  behalf  of  that  city,  fo  expel  the  party  of  the 
emperor  FrederH  from  all  their  poffeflion9  in  Italy,  and  to 
keep  n^  correfponden.ee  with  bin}  «r  his  family...  itjc  likewife   r 

faorc 
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fworc  to  contribute  to  the  defence  of  Alexandria ;  and  cfunf- 
other  place   belonging  to  the  confederates   that  (hoiild  be 
foefieged  by  the  emperor  or  his  lieutenants..     At  the'  hms 
time  the  proportion  that  every  ftate  was  to  furrrift,  in  money, 
or  in  men,  was  fettled ;  the  Bolognefe  beinq  obliged  to  contri- 
bute forty  archers  to  every  gafrifon.     The  fame  year  pope 
Alexander  recqrrfmerided  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Nouantola* 
who  lay  under  fome  hardfhips,  to  the  Bolognefe  magiftrates. 
Next  year,  1 174,   the  inhabitants  of  Badaii' zn&gaptidici. 
fwore  allegiance  to  the  magiftrates  of  Bologna,  and  to  keep 
their  caftles ;  for  their;  ufe.     This  year  the  emperor  Frederic 
again  invaded  Italy,  for  a  fourth  time  ;  and  ordered  his  gener 
ral  Cbriftian,  archbifhop  of  Mentz9  to  march  againft  the  Bo~ 
hgnefe,  againft  whom  he  had  a  particular  refentment.    Upon 
this  occafion,  they  created  an  extraordinary  number  of  con- 
suls, being  feven  in  the  whole  5  and  received  an  oath  from  the  , 
people  of  Olivetti^  that  they  wou!d%  to  the  utmoft,  oppofe  the 
imperial  arms,'  and  continue  true  to  the  ftate  of  Bologna. 
The  confuls  thought  the  prefervation  of  Olivetti  of  fo  much 
,confequence, ,  that  they  pafled  a  decree  to.  encourage  the  in- 
habitants from  bthef  parts  of  their  territory  to  repair  thither. 
They,  at  the  fame  time,  fummoned  their  confederates  to  re-     • 
new  the  league.     The  Florentines,  on  the  other  jiand,   and  ^   5^ 
the  ftates  oiTufc'any  who  fided  with  Frederic,  prepared  to  in-'/i.?'*" 
varde  the  Bolognefe*  who  fortified  San  Cajfiano,  and  garrifoned  n   l^s% 
it' with  three  hundred  men.     fiy  this  time  Chriflidn  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  Bolognefe ;  and  being  joined  by  the  inhabitant? 
of  Jmola,  Cefenna,  and  Rimini,  he  laid  (lege  to  San  Cajfiano,  . 
which  was  defended  by  Prendiparie,  a  Bolognfe  conful.    The  . 
other  confederated  ftates  were  not  idle  in  this  time  of  com-  , 
mon  danger.     The  people,  of  Milan  fent  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  Bolognefe  three 'hundred  hoffe  j  thofe  of  Verona,  Brefcia\ 
Piacenza,  Parma,   Ferrara,   Reggio,  and  Padua,   fent  their  * 
feveral  quotas ;  fo  that  the  number  of  all  their   auxiliaries 
amounted  to  above  two  thoufand  men,  all  of  them,  excepting 
thofe  of  Fetrara  zhd  Piacenza,  (who  maintained  ihemfelvesj 
in  .the  pay  of  tik'Bolognefe.     ^elides  thofe  troops,  the  magif- 
trates  inlifted  a  great  number  of  mountaineers,  and  other  fub- 
je£b  of  the  ftate,.  and  the  whole  army  fet  out  to  the  relief  of 
San  Cajfiano.     Prendiparie,  apprized  of  the  approach  of  this 
army,  made  a  Tally;  and  Chrijlian,  afraid  of  being- (hut  up 
between  the  two  bodies,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Caffellari ; 
arid  thus  the  fiege  was  raifed.     The  Bolognefe,  after  this,  de-  ., 
roelifhed  SanCaJfiano>  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  gar- 
rifon  it,  and  began  their  march  back  to  Bologna.     By  the w^*  defeat 
way  they  fell  in  with  an  "ambufcade*  of  Chnjlians  army,  who  ^'m' 

fc       '  killed 
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kflled  fome;  of  the  confederates,  and  niade  others "  pnfonefi. 
In  revenge  of  this,  Cbriftian  laid  waffe  the  territory  of  Bolognd 
with  great  fiiry  ;  bat  Frederic  htmfelf  was  defeated"  before 
Milan:         '  ,. 

Tuts  year,  the  Bolignefe  put  up  to  fete'thle  erfates  and  ief- 
fe£b  of  fuch  of  their  couhtrymefi  as  had  Tided  wi$h' Frederic j 
and.hdd  therefore  been  adjudged  to  be  rebels.     In  the  begin - 
*fb*e6nfe-  ningof  the  year  1176,  the  general* confederacy  was  ftrerigtb-^ 
deracyre-   ened  by  new  oaths  and  engagement's ;  by  which  the  feveraf 
tinned.       parties  promifed  to  defend  Aleffandria^  to  make  neither  truce, 
nflr  peade'w'ith  Frederic^  arid  to  bppofe  hirn'  to  the  utmoft  of 
their  power,  if  he  fliould  again  invade  Italy!    Two  of  the, 
Bdlognefe  confute,  however,* t  were  this  year  defeated  by  drip 
tian,  who  continued  his  ravages  in  their  Jerfitories..  Iri  the 
month  bfjfiiney  Frederic :  returned' to  Italy y  at  the  head  of  a 
vaft'army;  but  was  oppofed  by  the  Milaneje.  ;  Hi*  firft  enter- 
prize  was  againft  AleJJandrid)  which  was  guarded  by  the  troops" 
of  the  confederates ;    but,  while  it  was  carrying  on?  He  was' 
defeated  by  the  allies,  arid  obliged  to  recal  Qortpian  fror^i  the 
Bologriife)  he  himfelf  narrowly  efcaping  wi'trThis  l.ife;     fiy  the 
departure  'of :  Chriftian  the  nologmfe'  recovered  Pifahi,  and;/ 
punifltfcHtS  inhabitants  as  rebels  for  fidirig' with  the  emperor, \ 
.  who  was  at  this  time  greatly  diitreffed.     He  had  laid  fiegc  ttf  * 
Alexandria  ;  but*  while  he  was  carrying  it  onjhe  was  aban- 
doned by~Henry  duke  of  fa/'arid  Bavaria', furnamed  'tbie  , 
Lion'^  and  the  Aliffandriahs  beat. "the  imperial  troops  in  a  fatly. 
This  reverfe  of  fortune  difpofed  Frederic  to  peace, ;  and  be  khi 
mtffengets  to  treat  with,  pope  Alexander,  to  whoin  thepro- 
pdfalwas  equally  agreeable.'* ,  After  various  negotiations,  it  , 
was  concluded',  on  the  laft  day  of  Augujl,  that  the  pope  fliould 
A  peace,     grant  peace  to  the  emperor,  and  the  emperor  a  truce  of  jfix  , 
years  to  the*  people  of  Lombardy  \  that  Frederic  ttiould  remove 
xo'Modcna,  and  Alexander  to\Bologriq\  .for  the'  greater  convo^ 
niency  of  their  conferring  together^  and  fettling  all  pther  mat* 
ters.     The  Bdlognefe  wifely  made  ufe  of  this  refpite  for  add- 
ing works  of  ornament  and  ufe  to  their  city,  particularly  by 
introducing  into  itftreams  of  water  for  fuppfyirig  their  totfc 
mills,  ,    . 

Privileges      In  the  year  1177,  the  emperor  found  fault:*  with  Bologna j 
^Bolog-  as  the- place  of  treaty ;  upon  which  the  conferences  were  re-.  , 
na*  moved  to  Ferrara.    He  there,  by  the  advice  of  the  bifhop  of  j 

Bdogna,  cardinal  Htldebrand,  and  the  confent  of  the  magifr  , 
trates  and  chief  men  of  Bologna,  granted  to  the  canons  of 
that  city  the  power  of  having  a  perpetual  fyndic.   Soon  after,  ; 
Venice  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  of  conference  between  , 
the  pope  and  the  emperor."  *  There  the  deputies  froik  the 
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cities  of  Lombardy  attended.  The  pretor  Pinamoni  appeared 
for  the  Bohgnefe ;  and  the  fix  years  truce  was  not  only  there 
ratified,  but  ajl  matters  in  difpute  between  particular  cities 
were  corhpromifed.  The  differences  between  Bologna  and 
-Modem*  were  adjufted  by  the  enfuing  fqrmulaiy :  "  We,  Pius 
"  and  PinamoHsy  pfetors  of  Motkna  and  Bologna  j  fwear,  that 
i"  we  will,  with  good  faith,  perform  the  terms  and  truce  be- 
"  twcen  the  Modenefe  and  the  Bohgnefe  to  all  perfons,  except- 
«*  ing  thieves,  Tobbers,  falfe  witneffes,  and  the  enemies  <*f 
"  both  cities ;  and  that  we  will  iffue  our  edict  agaihft  any 
*'  perfon  who  (hall  commit  a  robbery,  without  repairing  the 
u  damage,  according  to  the  arbitration  of  the  two  cities." 

S    £    C   T.      it. 

League  between  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Faventities  re* 
newed-.  War  between  Bologna  and  Milan ;  Peace 
between  the  Bolognefe  arid  other  States  of  Italy  ; 
the  peace  of  Conftance  •,  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor 
repair  to  Bologna  •,  Fondnefs  of  the  Bolognefe  No- 
bility for  the  Croifade,.  State  of  Learning  in  Bologna 
in  tbofe  Days  ;  Right  of  Coinage  granted  to  the  Bo- 

•  lognefe ;  Treaties  with  their  Neighbours,  and  Tu- 
mults amongft  themfehes  •,  their  City  extended,  and 
its  Privileges  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Otho  •,  War 
with  Piftoia  •  the  Bolognefe  affifi  the  Modenefe  j 
Treaty  with  the  Florentines. 

t|OME  differences  arifing  between  the  Paventines  and  the  League 
^  Imolefe,    the  Bolognefe   renewed   their   league  with   ihtnvitbtbs 
former,  and  entered  into* one  with  Lotbair,  count  of  jirboro.Faven- 
IVe  are  told,  that' this  count,  with  the  confentof  his  brother's  tines 
fon,  made  a  furrender  of  his  county  to  the  Bolognefe,  and  ogainft  the 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  give  hoftages,  and  fwear  fidelity  to  ^1n0^c# 
the  pretor  Pindmonu    In  the  year  1 179,  the  war  continued 
Ifrith  the  Ifnoiefe,  who  had  again  feized  the  caftle  of  Imola, 
and  had  been  joined  by  the  people  of  Montibelli,  whofe  coun- 
try the  Bolognefe  ravaged,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  people  of 
Cefina,  who  fwore  fidelity  to  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Modenefe 
iti  the  caftle  of  Modena,  as  did  the  people  of  Roccacico.    The 
war  with  the  Imolefe  and  the  Monttbellians  continuing  all  the 
year' 1 1 80,  the»count  of  Arboro  entered  into  the  pay  of  the 
Bolognefe  \  and  fwore,  for  hhnfejf  and  his  people,  that  he 
•'  Mod.  His*.  Vol.  XXXVII.  C  would 
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would  ferve  them  with  a  certain  number  of  foWicrs,  without 
making  peace,  while  war  continued.    It  appears,  however, 
that  this  war  confuted  only  of  inroads  and  plunderings;  which 
the  Bolognefe  magiftrates  were  fo  much  afbamed  of,  that  it 
was  refolved  to  exert  their  utmoft  efforts  againft  their  enemies. 
A  grand    For  this  purpofe,  a  new  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
alliance.     Bolognefe  and  the  Modenefe,  and  the  other  neighbouring  people, 
which  was  to  laft  twenty-one  years.    In  this  league,  farm* 
and  Nouantola  were  excepted.     This  grand  alliance  being 
formed,  the  Bolognefe,  by  the  help  of  the  Faventine  auxiliaries, 
attacked  the  Imoleje,  and  gave  them  a  total  defeat.    This 
brought  on  a  negociation  for  peace  at  the  caftle  of  Imola, 
where  the  Imolefe  made  an  intire  fubmiffion  to  the  Bolognefe, 
the  Faventines,  and  their  auxiliaries,  by  folemnly  fwearing  to 
be  true  to  their  inrerefts  ;  to  reftore  the  captives ;  to  fend  two 
handkerchiefs,  by  way  of  tribute,  to  Bologna,  and  as  many  to 
Faenm,  on  St.  Peter's  day ;  to  furnifh  them  with  horfe  and 
foot-foldiers,  with  their  quotas  in  money;  to  difman  tie  their 
tower  of  its  fortifications  >  to  fend  two  doors  of  their  gates  to 
Bologna,  and  two  to  Faenza ;  to  give  hoftages,  in  cafe  of  a 
war  with  the  emperor  j  and  to  reftore  to  count  Malvicini  all 
his  lands.     This  year,  according  to  Sigonius,  the  MontibeU 
Hans  were  likewife  fubdued,   and  their  caftle    reduced  to 
alhes. 
.7 be  empe*      In  the  year  1 183,  the  time  of  the  truce  between  the  em* 
ror  comet    peror  Frederic  and  the  ftates  of  Italy  being  expired ,  Antomo.Man- 
to  Italy,     delli  was  chofen  pretor  by  the  confuls ;'  an  office  that  feems  to 
be  fbmewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  di&atorihip,  becaufe 
it  was  commonly  inftkuted  in  times  of  public  danger.     While 
he  was  deliberating  with  the  allies  on  the  ftate  of  public  af- 
fairs, the  emperor,  who  had  again  come  to  Italy,  on  account 
of  the  marriage  between  his  fon  Henry  and  Conftance,  fitter 
and  heirefs  to  the  king  of  Sicily,  fent  the  allies  a  meflage  from 
the  city  of  Con/lance,  that  he  was  willing  to  treat  with  them 
concerning  a  definitive  peace,  if  they  would  fend  deputies  to 
confer  upon  the  fame  at  Piacenza.     Deputies  were  accord- 
ingly named  ;  zvAMandtlli,  the  pretor  of  Bologna,  was  chofen 
their  chief,  or  moderator.    After  fome  conferences  with  the 
foundation  imperial  mini  Iters,  the  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  fworn  to 
oftbejree-  by  the  deputies,  on  the  2d  of  May.     Mandelli  and  the  other 
domof  the  tw0  deputies  were  then  appointed  to  go  to  Conjlance,  and  re- 
Italian       cejve  jne  emperor's  ratification,  which  they  accordingly  did  j 
ftates.        an<j  thjs  peace  js  ca]ied  fometimes  that  of  Conjlatue,  fometimw 
that  of  Piacenza.    As  this  treaty,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
'  liberty  and  independency  of  the  Italian  ftates,  it  is  proper  w« 
ihould  give  fome  extraas  of  it* 
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\  It  wa$  agreed,  that  Frtdsfic  (hould  forgive  all  the  injuria  y&  urms{ 
he  had  received  from  the  confederates,  and  fake  them  into 
his  prote&ion  and  friendship ; ,  th^t  he  fliould  permit  them  to 
enjoy  their  privileges  and  cuftoms,  both  withia  and  without 
their  cities,  for  ever ;  arid  the  extraordinary  privileges  are 
there  particularly  recited*  Magiftrates  were  to  receive  their 
authority  from  the  bifliops*  in  thofe  cities  where  the  emperor* 
had  given  the  bifliops  fuch  a  power;  and  in  others,  from  the 
£mperor  himfelf,  or  his  lieutenant)  and,  for  five  years  toco/ne* 
they  were  to  receive  fuch  inveftitures ;  after  which  they  might 
refign  them  to  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  was  tobcftow  them 
gratis,  the  confuls  and  other  magiftrates  taking  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  emperor  when  they  entered  on  their  refpe&ivd  * 

offices.    In  all  cafes  of  property,  when  the  furn  exceeded  fifty  * 

imperial  marks*  an  appeal  wa$  to  lie  to  the  emperor*  or  bis 
lieutenant,  who  was  to  be  fworn  to  pronounce  fentencd 
tvithin  two  months,  according  to  the  known  laws  and  ufages 
of  the  city  or  Hate*  The  people  of  every  city  were  at  liberty 
to  fortify  the  fame,  and  to  contract  what  alliances  they  fhould 
think  proper.  They  were  to  furnifh  to  the  emperor  the  ac- 
cuftomed  accommodations  for  man  and  horfe,  when  he  en- 
tered Lombard};  to  keep  bridges  and  highways  in  repair,  and 
to  provide  him  wkft  convoy*  coming  and  going*  They  were 
to  renew  their  ojaths  of  allegiance  every  tenth  year;  and  all 
perfons  were  to  be  immediately  reftored  to  their  juft  pofleffions* 
Thofe  ftipulations  were*  however*  with  an  exception  to  Imofo 
and  San  Gajfiano.  The  oath  to  be  taken  by  every  city  oc 
ftate  was  as  follows ;  "  I  fwear  that  I  will  hereafter  be  faith* 
€C  ful  to  the  emperor  Frederic,  and  to  his  fon  king  Henry  t 
"  neither  will  I  be  concerned  in  any  defign  againft  their  lives 
"  or  dignities ;  and  if  I  fliall  difcover  any  one  who  harbours 
u  fuch  defigns,  1  will  difclofe  the  fame,  either  to  the  em* 
"  peror,  the  king,  or' the  imperial  lieutenant;  and  do  my 
"  beft  endeavour  for  their  preferving  their  fovereignty,  or  foj? 
u  recovering  it,  if  loft  ?  and  I  will  obferve  the  peace  made  by 
*<  them*  on  their  part,  with  the  confederated  ftates  of  Lorn* 
"  hardy ;  and  I  bind  to  this  oath  all  males  living  with  me* 
*c  from  fixteen  to  feventy  years  of  age."  In  confequen^e  of 
this' agreement*  Mandelli  received  from  the  emperor  the  im* 
perial  inveftiture. 

Iti  the  year  1 1 84,  pope  Lttdm9  being  driven  out  of  kamt9  the  pope 
came  tor  Bologna,  where  he  was  received  with  infinite  joy,  arrives  in 
and  adorned  the  chief  church  with  a  marble  colonnade.  From  Bologna. 
Bolqtna  he  went  to  Modern*  in  his  way  to  Verona,  where  he 
was  to  preach  up  the  crotfade.    Here  he  was  met  by  the  em- 
peror, who  demanded  of  him  pofleffionxrf  the.  lands  of  the 
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-  countefs  Matilda,  as  being  imperial  fiefs ;  and  that  he  ibould 

crown  his  fon  Henry :  but  the  pope  gave  him  a  flat  refufal  of 
both  requefts.  "  Frederic  then  marched  to  Milan,  where  the 
archbifhop  crowned  his  fon  Henry  king  of  Italy.  From  thence 
Frederic  returned  to  Bologna  on  the  firft  of  April,  and  intirely 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Bolognefe ;  whofe  pretor,  Prendiparte, 
fent  fome  troops  to  affift  him  in  reducing  the  refractory  Cre- 
monefe.    The  Bolognefe,  and  the  other  ftates  of  Italy,  remained 
'  in  perfect  tranquility  for  fome  years  ;  during  which, the  popes; 
the  emperor,  and  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  were  intent  upon 
'  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Acroifade,      Nothing  remarkable  therefore  happened  at  Bologna,  ex- 
in  nvokb    cepting  the  erecting  new  churches  and  palaces;  and  compoGng 
the  Bolog-  domeftic  differences,  from  the  year  11 86  to  1188.     That 
nefe  enter,  ytzv,  while  the  emperor  was  bulled  in  his  warlike  prepara- 
tions, and  pope  Clement  III.  like  his  predecefibr,  in  preaching 
up  the  croifade  with  indefatigable  pains  all  over  Italy,  no  fewer 
than  two  thoufand  of  the  Bolognefe,  amongft  whom  were  the 
chief  nobility  of  the  city,  received  the  crofs  from  his  hands, 
and  were  prefented  with  twenty  thoufand  marks  of  the  public 
money.     Several  of  the  neighbouring  (tates  and  towns,  about 
the  fame  time,  fubmitted  to  the  government  of  the  Bolognefe, 
and  promifed  to  be  directed  by  them  in  all  their  public  mea- 
fures.    The  reader,  however,  is  to  pbferve,  that  thofe  fub- 
miflions  arofe  generally  from  conveniency,  and  to  enable  a 
weak  ftate  to  make  head  again  ft  a  ftronger. 
Inftitution     '  The  Lombardic  league,  as  it  was  called,  fubfifted  flill  in 
of  law-     full  vigour,  and  had  been  lately  renewed  ;  fo  that  all  the  con- 
iecJures,      federated  {tates  formed  one  commonwealth,  whofe  political 
interefts  were  to  be  under  the  tnfpe&ion  of  the  moderators,  or 
deputies,  appointed  by  each  ftate  or  city.     The, people  of 
Piacenza  and  Parma,  who  were  parties  in  the  league,  being 
then  at  war,  the  pretor  of  Bologna  and  one  of  the  moderators 
were  deputed  by  the  others,  to  command  both  people,  in  the 
name  of  the  league,  to  defift  from  hoftilities ;   which  they 
(eem  accordingly  to  have  done,  and  then  the  pretor  refigning 
his  office,  five  confuls  were  fubftituted  in  his  room.    Thefe 
confuls,  to  keep  up  the  fame  of  their  public  fchools.  in  the 
profeffion  of  law,  engaged  Lothair  of  Cremona  to  read  lec- 
tures upon  it  in  Bologna.    The  mutual  bargain  made  between 
him  and  the  magiftrates  is  extant  in  the  archives  of  Bologna, 
and  runs  in  the  following  terms:  "  We  the  confuls,  by  the 
"  authority  and  with  the  confent  of  the  council,,  promife  to 
*€  Lothair  of  Cremona,  that  we  never  fhaJl  oblige  him,  by  any 
<4  folemn  oath,  to  bind  himfelf  to  the  community  of  Bolognas 
iu  nor  fhall-we  fotce  him  to  take  the  regency  of  the  fchpol  in 
,  "  that , 
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".  that  city."  Hh  obligation  is  as  follows :  cc  If  -Lothair* 
iC  fwear,  that  I  never  will  be  regent  of  any  law-fchool  but a* 
<c  Bologna ;  nor.  will  I  ever  do  any  thing  in  prejudice  or  to  the 
"  diminution  of  the  law-fchool  there ;  and  if  I  know  any 
"  one  to  have  fuch  a  defign,  I  will  take  the  firft  opportunity 
9i  of  difcoveiing  him  to  the  confute  or  pretor  for  the  time 
*'  being ;  and  will  give  them  my  aififtance."  Sigonius,  from 
this  form  of  words,  concludes,  that  Bologna  was  not  yet 
ere&ed  into  an  univerflty ;  nor  bad  this  Lcthair  any  academi- 
cal powers  over  his  fchplars,  who  continued  to  be  fubjed  to 
the  magiftrates.  The  fame  of  thofe  fchools,  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  public  tranquility,  brought  fuch.  vaft  crowds  of 
fcbolars  to  Bologna*  that  daily  quarrels  happened  between  them  « 

and  the  townfmen  about  their  lodgings  ;  fo  that,  in  the  year 
J 190,  the  pope  was  obliged  to  publifh  a  decretal,  regulating 
the  hire,  of  lodgings  in  that  city.    We  ar£  told,,  that  this 
year  the  confluence  of  fcholars  at  Bologna  was  fo  very  great) 
that  the  matters  were  obliged  to  hold  their  lectures  in  the  pub- 
lic palace,     put  this  fudden  profperity  and  populpufnefs  of 
Bologna  gave  the  Modenefe  fo  much,  uneafinefs,  that  they  built 
a  cattle  upon  their  frontiers,  with  a  view  of  checking  them. 
Upon  the  acceiEon  of  Henry  VI.  in  1190,  he  patted  intojta/y,  We  emp$* 
there  to  aflert  the  imperial  claims,  to  receive  the  crown  of  ror  corns 
Italy ,  and  to  make  good  his  fucceifion,  in  right. of  hi$  wife,  #*u*y* 
to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  S icily >  which  was  difputed  by 
fancred,  a  d.efcendant  from  the  famous  Robert  Gutfiard  the 
Norman.,:  Henry ,  in  his  journey  to  Rome*  paid  a  vifit  to  Bo*> 
logna,     Agnelli  of  Mantua  was  then  pretor,  and  the  emperor 
was  received  in  the  epifcopal  palace  with  all  imaginary  ho* 
nours,  which  he  returned  by  increafing  the  privileges  of  the 
Bolognefe,  and  by  giving  them  a  right  to  coin  money.     It  is 
/aid,  by  their  hiftorian,  that  they  enjoyed  that  privilege:  in  the 
fime  of  the  Lombards ;  but  that  they  were  deprived  of  it  by 
Charles  the  Great.   Agnelli  received  the  inveftiture  of  this  right 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  j  but  it  is  exprefted,  in  the  original 
charter,  that  the  money  coined  at  bologna .  (hould  not  have 
either  the  form  or  the  weight  of  imperial  money.     The  firft 
coin  ftruck  there  had  the  emperor's  head  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  word  Bologna  on  the  other  'y  from  whence  it  was  called  a 
,  Bolognini.    The  fame  emperor  gave  the  biflipp  of  Bologna  the 
title  of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  which  he  holds  to  this  day. 
From  Bologna*  Henry  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  received 
the  crevvn  of  Italy  from  Celejline  III.  and  then  proceeded  to 
make  war  upon  fancred;  but  was  foon  obliged  to  return  to 
Germany  bv  the  way  of  Genoa.     In  the  year  x  192,  Gerard* 
fcifhop  of  Jiologna,  was,  on  account  of  the  vaft  opinion  which 
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|hc  Bolognefe  Entertained  of  his  virtue  and  abilities,  made  pre* 
tor,  being  the  firft  ecclefiaftic  that  ever  was  promoted  to  that 
dignity.     In  his  pretorfhip,  Albert  count  of  Prafo\  a  nobleman 
of  great  power  and  weigh t:\iiTufiany9  was  received  into  the 
alliance  of  the  Btlogftefc     The  bi(hop  continued  in  the  fame 
office  during  the  fucceeding  year,  when  the  people  of  Ferrara 
was  received  into  the  alliance.  : 
fyramty         Hitherto  the  conduct  of  the.  bifhop  had  been  unex- 
and  *:*/*/•  eeptionable.    But  all  of  a  fudden  it  was  altered  ;  and  the 
Jionoftbe  Bahgpeft  nobility  $  having  reafoh  to  think  that  he  intended  to 
Jtalognefe  introduce  a  popular  government,  but  under  bis  own  direction, 
bijhop  and  after  many  deliberations,  aflembled  in  the  town-houfe,   and 
frfior,       chofe  for  confuls  twelve  of  their  own  number.     This  news 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  bifhop,  he  ran  thither  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance,  and  threatened  the  nobles  with  the  con- 
fequences,  if  they  fhould  invade  his  power.     He  was  an- 
(Wered  by  Grijfini,  a  noble  patriot,  that  he  had,  loft  all  title 
to  their  obedience  by  fpiriting  the  people  up  a£ainft  the  nobi- 
lity^ that  he  might  acquire  an  unflue  influence  in  a  (late  which 
bad  fo  long  maintained  its  liberties.    From  words  both  parties 
went  to  blows;   and  the  nobles,  by  main  force,  drove  the 
bifhop  and  his  adherents  from  the  town-houfe  to  the  cpifcopal 
palace.    There  he  furtimoned  ail  his  party  together,  and  fur- 
jitfhed  them  with  arms,  with  a  defign  to  attack  the  confute, 
They  were  not  wanting  to  their  own  authority  ;  for,  being 
Joined  by  all  the  men  of  property  in  the  ftate.  they  attacked 
the  bifhop  in  his  palace  ;  and  after  a  moft  obftinate  conflict, 
in  which  hiany  fell  on  both  fides,  they  ftormed  it,  and  obliged  , 
him  to  efcape  in  difguife  through  a  common  fewer,  attended 
by  fames  Urjins,  his  chief  adherent,  upon  whom  the  confuls 
laid  all*  the  blame  of  his  conddft.     Returning  vi&orioufly  to 
their  town-houfe,  they  adjudged  Urjins  to  be  a  rebel  to  the 
ftate,  deinoliQied  his  houfe  and  tower,  and  confifcated  a)l  his 
effeas. 
Xbe  emper      The  expulfion  of  the  bifhop  for  fome  time  reftored  tran- 
tw  con-     quility  to  Bohgna ;  but  when  the  new  confuls  entered  upon 

Imers  Sici-  their  office,  fome  doubts  arofe  concerning  the  Ferrarefe  al- 
7?  Jiahce ;  but  the  rate  of  carriage  of  goods  being  fettled  a- neve 

on  both  (ides,  the  alliance  was  renewed.  By  this  time  Tan- 
tred  was  dead,  and  his  death  encouraged  the  emperor  Henry 
to  refume  his  operations  in  Italy.  He  fent  before  him  Tru- 
fard*  his  ambajTador,  into  Lombardy*  to  exhort  the  .cities  and 
ftates  there  to  compofe  all  their  differences,  which  were  fo 
.pernicious  to  his  defigns.  The  Genoefe  furnifhed  him  with  a 
fleet,  to  which  the  Pifans  added  twelve  gallies.  With  this 
force  he  piqfented  hknfelf  before  Naples^  which  immediately 

for* 
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fin-rendered  to  him.  He  then  made  difyofitions  for  reducing 
Palermo  and  Catanea  in  Sicily;  bat Tancred's  widow,  who  haa 
Ihut  herfelf  up  in  Salerno,  capitulated,  and  put  him  irt  pof- 
feflion  of  the  -two  kingdoms,  referving  only  for  her  fon  the 
principality  of  Tarento ;  to  which  ftipuTation  the  emperor  paid 
no  regard ;  for  he  made  an  eunuch  of  the  young  prince,  and 
confined  the  mother  and  his  fitters  to  German  monafteries. 

Though  the  bifhop  of  Bologna  had  been  banifhed,  yet  his  Civil 
faction  remained  ftill  very  powerful  in  the  city,  where  they  broils  in 
gaye  great  trouble  to  the  magi  ft  rates  by  the  daily  tumults  they  Bologna* 
railed.     In  one  of  them,  Scamtabecci  Ramponi  was  mortally 
wounded ;  in  another,  great  numbers  were  kilted  in  the  por- 
tico of  the  church  of  St.  Amhrofe ;  and  next  day  James  OcceU 
lettl  and  Thomas  Tu/co  were  killed  in  the  town  houfe  by  the 
Hieremeans,  for  fo  thofe  6f  the  bifhop's  party  were  called. 
As  to  the  bifhop  himfelf,  he  had  fled  to  the  caftleof  Sarazano, 
where  his  party  became  very  flrong ;  which  put  the  confuls 
under  a  neceifity  of  raifing  an  army  againft  him,  the  com- 
mand of  which  they  gave  to  IVilliam  Malavolta,  who  imme-     v 
djately  marching  with  feme  troops,  eafily  took  the  caftle,  and 
reduced  it  to  afhes ;  but  fuffered  the  bifhop  to  depart. 

The  caufe  of  the  bifhop,  however,  was  efpoufed  both  by 
the  emperor  and  the  pope ;  and  the  former  publifhed  a  decree 
ia  his  favour,  in  which  he  calls  him  his  own  prince,  clears 
him  from  the  charge  of  perjury  in  his  office,  and  gives  him 
leave  to  exercife  the  lay-parts  of  his  jurifdidKon  by  a  fteward, 
or  any  other  qualified  per  fon.  All  this  increafed  the  civil 
commotions,  during  which  a  great  deal  of  the  beft  blood  in 
Bologna  was  fpilt.  This  obliged  the  magiftrates  to  have  re- 
"courfe  to  the  election  of  a  pretor,  who  was  always  chofen 
from  fome  neighbouring  ftate  or  city.  The  choice,  on  this 
occafion,  fell  upon  Vide  Cino,  a  Pijloian,  who  imitated  the 
late  bifhop  in  his  government,  by  committing  a  great  number, 
of  illegal  and  oppreffive  a£ts.  &ext  year  he  was  deprived  of 
his  dignity  ;  and,  being  accufed  of  corruption,  he  was  taken, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape,  by  thofe  whom  he 
had  injured,  artd,  amongft  other  punifhments,  he  ha^d  all  his 
teeth  plucked  out  of  his  head.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Vico 
Mercdii,  zMiianefe*    *     , 

In  the  mean;  while,  the  emperor  Henry ',  being  every  where  Cruelty  of 

.  vittorious,  feemed  to  change  his  nature,  and  to  have  thrown  Henry.  . 

off  humanity  as  well  as  good  faith.    Having  violated  all  his 

engagements  with  the  family  and  friends  of  Tancred,  he  was 

■   excommunicated  by  the  pope,  whom  he  deprived  of  Ravenna, 

-*nd  gave  that  dutchy,  with  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  to 

Marmldy  his  cup-bearer.     Matthew  Corregio,  of  Parma,  was 

C4  then 
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then  pretor  of  Bobgna;  and  it  was  in  Ms  time  that  the  em- 
peror Henry,  in  1197,  ordered  his  fon  Frederick  to  be  defied 
fcirig  of  the  Romany  though  but  a  year  old.     The  birth  of 
this  prince  is  one  of  the  moil:  extraordinary  events  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  hiftory.    His  mother  was  tbe  heirefs,  as  we 
have  already  obierved,  of  the  rich  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily ;  and  becoming  pregnant  when  (he  was  above  fifty  years 
pf  age,  the  emperor,  to  remove  all  fufyicion  of  impoiiure* 
ordered  a  tent  to  be  erefted  on  the  plain  of  Palermo,  that  the 
child  fhould  be  taken  from  her  body  in  the  fight  of  his  army 
?nd  all  the  people  of  Sicily,  where  the  father  this  year  died. 
jn  the  year  1198,  the  Lqngobardic  confederacy  was  renewed  ; 
,  but  the  Bobgnefe  were  at  that  time  fo  embroiled  in  the  quar- 
rel between  the  new  duke  of  Ravenna  and  pope  Innocent  HI. 
that  we  do  not  find  their  name  this  year  amongft  the  other 
confederates.     Jbfarcoald,  befides  Ravennfi,  had  feized  many 
towns  in  the  Romagna,  in  defiance  of  the  pope's  authority, 
,      who  raifed  an  army  againft  him,  and  demanded  affiftance  of 
the  Bolognefe.     The  latter,  who  had  no  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  Marcoald,  and  who  were  apprehenfiye  that  their  own 
ftate  might  fall  the  next  facrifice  to  his  ambition,:  tnftantly 
jf aifed  a  confiderable  army,  and  brought  their  ftandard  to  the 
iield,  as  a  fignal  that  they  were  refolved  to  exert  their  utmoft 
efforts  in  defence  of  the  holy  fee.     The  general  of  their  army- 
was  their  pretor,  JJberto  of  Piacenza,  a  man  of  cpurage,  and 
abilities  in  war.     After  taking  tjie  field,  he  made  himfelf 
matter  of  fix  caftles.  or  toyvns  in  the  territory  of  Imola,  and 
laid  the  inhabitants  *  under  fevere  contributions.     Upon  this, 
.the  people  of  Cornetto,  who  had  before  revolted  from  the  Bo- 
lognefe  by  the  inftigation  of  their  governor  Ubaldini,  returned 
.to  their  allegiance.      The  Bofognefe  then  marched  againft 
Jmola  itfelf,  Forti,  Forimpopolt,   Brittonor'o,t  an<J  Cffena,  all 
which  places  fided  with  Marcoald\  and  vigoroufly  attacking 
Jthem,  he  obliged  them  all  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
marched  back  to  Bologna,  while  Marcaald  &\xxfk  pot  take  the 
jfield  againft  him. 

Some  writers  fay,  that  this  war  was  undertaken  chiefly  Hi 

behalf  0/  'the  people  of  (Cefena,  the  allies  of   the  Bolognefi, 

A.  D.    whofe  city  was  befieged  by  Marcoald*     J3e  that  as  it  will,  it 

1 199-     is  certain,  that  $he  Boiognefe  acquired  great  reputation- by  the 

Succe/s  of  campaign,  and  rendered  themfelves  more  formidable- than  they, 

/&?  Bolog-  ever  j^  beerj  to  their  neighbours.     Their  triumph  was  cele.- 

*fr:     "    brated  by  public  jufts  and  tournaments,  that  lafted  for  feveral 

days.     After  this,  they  began  to  diftrufl;  the  friendfhip  of  the , 

JmoUfci  for  which  reafon  they  ere&ed  a.  fort  balf-jvay  be- 
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tween/mo/j  and  Bologna,  for  bridling  the  incurfions  of  the 
Imolefe*  andvit  is  now  called  Caftel  de  S.  Pietro.  ^.    ' 

The  divisions  of  the  Germanick  empire  were  now  fo  great  P*™?0** 
between  Philip  of  Suabia9  who  had  been  chofen  emperor,  and1*      r* 
v  his  competitor  Otbo,  duke  of  Brunfwick,  that  the  ftates  con*  ma  y* 
cerned  in  the  Lombardick  league,  laid  fchemes  for  (baking  off 
.their  allegiance  upon  the  emperor  entirely ;    and  the  Bokg- 
nefe annals  place  all  the  tranfa&iens  of  thofe  years  under  the 
.head  pf  the  .vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne.     The  Bokgnefe 
jvei;e  not  Jbacjcward  in  improving  the  opportunity  to  their  ad-      ,  \       • 
yantagej  and  the  pope  himfelf  fet  them  the  example,  by  re- 
covering Aniona  and  Ravenna  to  the  holy  fee.    The  Bokgnefe  >  72' Bo- 
though  overawed  by  the  imperial  power,  had  long  repined  at  Iogncfe 
jts  pofleffing  Medjcina  and  part  of  Argellatta*  and  they  never  **??" 
recovered  both.     They  then  planted  the  earldom  of  Arbora9  J^ 
with  their  own  fubje&s  ;  and  granting  freedom  to  all  its  in- 
habitants, the  .pretor  Uberto*  by  advice  and  confentof  the  ge- 
neral council,  'made  all  .of  them  denizens  of  Bologna*  as  they 
llid  ajl  the  inhabitants  belonging  to  the  caftle  of ,5.  Pietro9 
and  gave  them  confute  and  other  ma  gift  rates,  who  were  to  • 
rule  them  according  to  the  laws  and  confutations  of  Bologna* 
They  were  equally  careful  of  their  univerfity  as  of  their  ter- 
ritory; fpr  this  year  they  employed. feveral  of  the  moft  learned 
civil  lawyers  in  Italy,  to  teach  in  their  public  fchools.     We 
perceive,  however,  that  one  of  them,  Azo,  was  driven  out 
jof  Bologna*    for  differing  in  opinion  upon   a  difputed  point 
with  Henry  B  alii  a,  .one  of  the  /uoft  confiderable  men  at  that 
£ime  in  Bologna. 

ROBERTO  ROSSI  of  Parma  was  pretor  in  the  year  *?" 
£200,  when  the  feizing  of  MedmmzxA  Argellatta  had  in- ^Vy 
vvolved  the  Bokgnefe  in  a  war  with  the  imperialifts  in  Italy.  *™Penaim 
put  the  inter-.regnum , that  ftill  continued,  had  siven  encou-^/# 
xagement  to  every  bold  adventurer  who  could  afiemble  a  gang 
of  banditti^    to   feize   or  plunder  ,the  imperial  pofleflions. 
Amongft  others  one  Alberto  Araldi,  a  mountaineer,  had  made 
Jiimfelf  matter  of  SaxatelU  \  upon  which  the  council  of  Bo-  x 

hgna  fen*  the  pretor,  with  fome  troops,  againft  him.  Alberto*  '  - 
knowing  he  was  too  weak  to  encounter  the  pretor,  retired, 
.with  a  band  to  a  cave  in  an  adjoining  mountain.  He  was 
purfued  by  the  pretor,  who  filled  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
with  ftraw,  which  being  fet  on  fire,  Alberto  and  his  compa- 
nions were  obliged  to  furrender,  and  they  were  punimed  as 
jobbers  ;  but  Saxatella  was  laid  in  aihes.  From  thence  the 
pretor  marched  to  other  parts  of  the  imperial  Imolefe,  which 
Ae  reduced  with  little  difficulty  to  the  obedience  of  the  Bokg- 
nefe.   Their  territory  was  now  fo  much  extended,  and  their 

power 
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powdr  encreafed,  that  they  ere&ed,  in  their  market-place,  i 
"    town-houfe,  in  which  their  councils  and  courts  of  law  were 
held.     This  couM  not  be  done  without  purchasing  a  great 
deal  of  private  property  in  the  neighbouring  houfes  ;    but 
next  year,  in  the  pretormip of  Rangone,  this  town-houfe  being 
thought  too  fmall,  another,  more  capacious  and  magnificent 
was  ere&ed* 
Dijentions      BOLOGNA,  at  this  time,  laboured  under  the  calamity 
in  Bolog-  to  which  free  ftates,  efpecially  thofe  of  Italy,  were  fubjeel ; 
na.  we  meafi  family  difienttons,  which  often  produced  bloodibed 

between  the  parties  at  variance.     As  the  magiftrates  them- 
~  .  felves  were  generally  involved  in  thofe  quarrels,  no  civil  re- 

medy could  be  applied  ro  them ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  chief 
citizeris  had  towers  of  ftone^  or  brick,  eredledr  to  overlook 
their  houfes,  which  commonly  were  of  wood.  Thofe  towers, 
fevfetel  of  which  are  ftill  Handing  in  Bologna,  were  fometirnes 
fc  (lightly  built,  that  they  fell  down  and  buried  the  adjoining 
buildings  in  their  ruins,  with  the  lofe  of  a  great  number  of 
lives*  Thofe  accidents  forced  the  owners  of  towere,  this 
A  war*  y^^ker  to  lower  or  demoli&i  them.  -A  quarrel  now 
woke  out  between  the  Modtnefe  and  the  Reggiant,  ir»  which 
the  Bohgnefe  were,  involved.  The  Modenefc  pretended  to  the 
property  of  the  river  Secla,  which  was  very  convenient  for 
water-carriage  to  the  Reggians ;  bat  the  Modentfe  built  a  fort 
on  the  banks  Of  the  river,  to  Interrupt  their  navigation.  This 
produced  a  war  between  the  two  people;  and  the  Reggiam 
demanded  affiftance  from  the  Bohgnefe,  who  readily  embraced 
that  opportunity  of  ferving  them,  and  of  humbling  the  Mo* 
dentfe;  fo  that  a  confide raKle .  army  was  immediately  raifed, 
winch  joined  itfelf  with  that  of  the  Rtggians  and  the  Favt** 
lines,  their  other  auxiliaries.  In  the  month  of  SepUmber  the 
two  armies  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  the  Modenefi 
were  defeated  with  a*  considerable  (laughter,  and  their  gene- 
ral  taken  prifoner.  The  Favtntines  laid  hold  of  this  favour* 
able  opportunity  to  invade  their  neighbours  of  Forli,  whom 
they  likewife  defeated,  and  burnt  one  of  their  towns. 
Di/Jenticns  The  beginning  of  the  year  1202,  in  which  count  Teft*  of 
continue.  Piacenza  Was  pretor,  the  difcords  amongft  the  Bohgnefe  broke 
out  with  more  fury  than  ever.  The  Stannabecci  and  Afmelb, 
the  two  principal  families  in  Bologna,  mortally  hated  one  air* 
other,  and  moft  of  the  other  citizens  took  part  with  the  one 
or  the  other  in  the  quarrel.  At  laft  they  came  to  blows  on 
the  Great  Street,  where  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  fides.  Soon  after  John  Tettalaftna  killed  Vido  Pepuli,  in  . 
a  like  private  quarrel.     Our  author  obferves  %  that  thofe  h- 
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f^Hy  bickerings  continued  without  intermiflSon  for  "above  forty 
ytears. 

Amonqst  ,the  other  ftudents  who  repaired  to  Bolcgna  Englilh 
Were  many  Englijh  youths ;    and  this  year  an  altar  being  Jtudents  at 
erected  to  Thomas  Beckett  archbiftop  of  Canterbury,  by  car-  Bologna, 
tfinal  Hildebrand,  in  the  church  of  the  canons  of  St.  Saviour,' 
in  a  place  which  the  Englijh  fludents  did  not  think  fultable 
to  the  dignity  of  fo  great  a  martyr,  they  demolished  it,  and 
erefted  another  in  a  more  confpicuous  part  of  the  church, 
Which  offended  the  bifhop  of  Bologna  fo  heinoufly,  that  he 
refufed  to  confecrate  the  Englijh  altar ;    but  the  pope  em- 
powered the  bifllop  of  Modena  to  do  it.    In  the  mean  while 
i^it  Modenefe,  exafperated  by  their  late  defeat,  made  a  league 
with  the  people  of  Ferrara  and  Verona*  who  brought  their 
fhndards  to  the  field  ;  and  all  the  three  armies  joining,  they 
invaded  the  Bokgnefe  and  the  Reggian  dominions,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Herbaria,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Reggians,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Secla,  which  they  were  upon  the  point  of  taking, 
though  it  was  bravely  defended,  when  the  differences  were  re- 
ferred to  the  prefltors  of  Parma  and  Cremona,  who  compro- 
mifed  them,  and  allowed  to  the  Reggians  the  liberty  of  na- 
vigating the  Seek  in  their  boats. 

In  the  year  1203*  the  Bokgnefe,  being  at  peace  with  their  Confede- 
neighbours,  and  enjoying  fome  refpite  from  their  domefticquar-  racy  nmiU 
rels,  they  grew  fo  rich  that  they  refumed  the  thoughts  of  en-  the  Reg- 
Jarging  their  territories  while  the  inter-regnum   continued,  gians. 
fufterla,  a  Milanefe,  was  then  pretor ;    and  an  occafion  was 
taken  to  quarrel  with  the  Ferrarefe,  about  boundaries  and 
depredations ;   but  this  quarrel  was  foon  removed  by  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Miknefe  magiftrates,  aflifled  by  Jzo,  an  emi- 
nent civilian,  and  a  new  league  between  Ferrara  and  Bohgna 
Was  concluded,  by  which  all  their  differences  were  adjuft'ed. 
The  Bokgnefe  next  attacked  the  Modenefe ;   and  Pufierk,  the 
pretor,  made  a  formal  demand  from  the  Modenefe  of  "about 
twelve  different  towns  and  villages,  fituated  on  the  Scultema. 
This  demand  furprifed  the  Modenefe,  who  pleaded  their  long 
pofleffion,  and  accufed  the  Bokgnefe  of  wantonly  abufing  their 
profperity  and  riches,  by  neither  fufFering  themielves  nor  their 
neighbours  to  be  at  reft.    This  recrimination,  though  true:, 
lexafpcated  the  Bokgnefe  fo  greatly,  that  their  council  unani- 
moufly  voted  an  immediate  war  with  Modena.    While  vigo-  * 
rous  meafures  were  making  for  that  purpofe,  ambaffadors  were 
difpatched  through '  all  the  ftates  in  their  alliance,  to  folicit 
a&ftance ;  and  a  caftle  was  built  on  the  borders  of  the  Mo- 
denefe, to  facilitate  their  making  inroads  upon  their  territo- 
ries.  The  ambajfrdors  named  were  Romafini  Radnerio,  Janus 

Vrfh  . 
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Vrjiy  Vido  Tantidenario*  and  Apenelli. ,  Their  fir  ft  application 
was  to  the  Reggians*  whom  the  Bolognefe  had  fo  lately  and 
Co  fucceflively  affifted-  The  ambaffadors  had  their  audience 
in  a  full  council  of  the  Reggians*  who  required  but  little  Col-* 
licitation,  and  a  league  was  {truck  up  between  them,  -which, 
is  remarkable  for  its  ftrength  and  fioiplicity,  and  is  as  fol-* 
lows  :  "If  the  Bolognefe  (hall  make  war  with  the  Modenefe* 
at  the  requeft,  or  without  the  requeft  of  the  Reggianst  before 
carnival  time,  the  Reggians  (hall  enter  into  the  laid  war,  and 
carry  it  on  at  their  own  expence, '  within  fifteen  days  after 
fuch  war  (hall  be  notified  by  letters  or  ambaffadors;  neither 
{hall  they  make  peace  or  a  truce  without  the  ponfent  of  the 
pretor  of  Bologna ,  or  the  confuls  for  the  time  being.  If  the 
war  fhall  be  declared  after  carnival  time,  at  the  requeft:  of 
the  Reggians  (A),  the  latter  are  free  from  this  obligation, 
But  if  the  Modenefe  fhall  begin  the  war,  the  Reggians  fhall 
be  ftill  bound.  And  if  it  fhall  be  doubtful  who  are  the  ag- 
greflbrs,  let  it  be  referred  to  the  oath  of  the  pretor  of  Bologna* 
or  the  confuls  for  the  time  being,  or  of  twelve  men  cbofen  from 
the  council  of  Bologna,  by  the  Reggians,  But  if  the  Bolognefe 
{hall  undertake  a  war  with  others,  on  account  of  the  Modfneje* 
the  obligation  of  the  Reggians  fbajl  \>e  void,  J,et  this  confede? 
racy  remain  for  ten  years ;  but  let  it  be  renewed  in  the  fifth/* 
A '  negotia-  The  chief  confederates  of  the  Modenefe*  at  this  time,  wer£ 
thn.  the  ftates  of  Parma  and  Cremona ;   and  the  ambaffadors  were 

charged  to  attempt  either  to  bring  them  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Bolognefe*  or  to  detach  them  from  that  with  Modena; 
To  give  the  greater  weight  to  the  negotiation,  they  carried 
with  therri  deputies  from  Reggie*  with  the  pretor  at  their 
head.  Arriving  at  Parma,  they  required,  in  the  name  of 
both  ftates,  a  council  of  credence  to  be  fummoned,  which 
the  pretor  (or,  as  that  magiftrate  now  began  to  be  called  po- 
defta) immediately  complied  with.  The  Bolognefe*  and  then 
the  Reggian  deputies,  in  their  turns,  harangued  the  aflembly 
on  the  fuBjeclt  of  their  inftru&ions.  .They  were  anfwered  by 
Matthew  Corregio*  their  podefta,  in  the  name  of  the  coun- 
cil, that  an  ancient  league  fubfifting  between  them  and  the 
Modenefe*  they  were  obliged  to  affift  them  againft  all  who 
fhould  attack  them.  The  deputies  then  repaired  to  Cremona* 
where  the  anfwer  they  received  was  lefs  peremptory.  Tala- 
matiy  the  civil  judge,  informed  them,  in  the  name  of  the 

(A)    There    feems,    in    this     intulerint  jufu  Regienfium.    In- 
place,  to  be  a  fmall  typogra-     ftead  ofjujfu,  the  fenie  requires 
*  phical  error,  as  follows  .*    Sin    injujfu  to  be  read, 
%  etutem  pnft  Carnis  frivium  arma 

podefta 
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podefta  Otho,  and  the  community,  that  they  were  forry  to  fee 
the  two  neighbouring  ftates  at  variance,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  offer  their  mediation  to  accommodate  all  differences 
between  them,  which,  if  they  could  not  effect,  they  would 
purfue  fuch  nieafures  as  fhould  appear  to  them  the  moft  ho- 
nourable. 

The  report  of  this  unfuccefsful  negotiation  by  the  depu-  Jnoiber. 
ties,  on  their  return  to  Bologna^  ferved  only  to  encreafe  the 
warlike  preparations  there.  They  were  foon  followed  by  the 
podeftas  of  Parma  and  Cremoria,  who  were  deputed  by  thofe 
ti#o  ftates  to  acl  as  mediators,  and  prevent  a  war.  They 
were  joined  by  two  deputies  from  Modena ;  and  all  of  them 
arrived  at  Bologna  about  the  middle  of  June.  A  council  of 
credence  being  immediately  called,  Otbo,  the  Cremonefe  po- 
defta, demanded  of  the  Modenefe  deputies,  whether  they 
would  refer  their  differences  to  Pujlerla.  This  they  refufed 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  fubmit  their  differences  to  the  award  of 
certain  religious  men  ;  upon  which  the  conferences  broke  up. 
The  Bolognefe  then  fent  two  deputies  to  Reggio,  to  obtain 
there  a  ratification,  by  oath,  of  the  late  leagued  This  year 
Jikewife  the  Bolognefe  fettled  fome  territorial  and  commercial 
differences  with  the  people  of  Bergamo  and  the  Florentines ; 
and  their  authority  was  now  fo  great  in  Italy  >  that  their  de- 
puties put  an  end  to  a  war  between  the- inhabitants  and  the 
exiles  of  Brefcia.  .  ' 

The  Modenefe  all  this  while  were  not  idle ;  they  built  a  An  acevm- 
frontier  caftle  called  Plumatio9  towards  the  Bolognefe;  Zn&mdatitm 
not  only  made  great  preparations  for  war,  but  found  means  ta^tsP"uu 
to  debauch  the  people  of  Nouantota  from  their  allegiance  to 
Bologna,  Their  mutual  preparations  for  war  brought  on  a 
peace  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1204.  Some  fay  this  was 
effected  by  the  mediation  of  one  Albert^  a  Mantuan,  a  per- 
foh  of  great  piety  and  eloquence ;  and  others  fay,  by  cardi- 
nal Ottavian)  bifhop  of  Ofiiay  the  pope's  legate  in  Lembardy. 
Alberto  Vifconti  was  then  podefta  of  Bologna  y  and  Dodona, 
the  podefta  of  Modena  >  afted  as  umpire j  and  after  taking  the 
oath  of  both  parties,  the  differences  were  finally  adjufted,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  ftates  fettled,  but  greatly  to  the 
difcontent  of  the  Modenefe^  who,  though  they  flood  by  the 
award,  complained  that  it  had  deprived  them  of  many  va- 
luable eftates. 

The  calm  produced  by  this  compromife  did  not  long  con-  ^  Bo- 
tinue;  for  the  Florentines  and  they  entered  into  a  confede-  l°gnefe 
racy  againft  the  Pijioians ;  but  with  an  exception  to  the  towns  ^fi  ^* 
of  Barga%  Sambuca,  and  Stagio.  The  Bolognefe  made  a  like  Mantu- 
confederacy  with  tht>Faventmes9  on  the  firft  of  December:-,*™' 

but 
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but  we  know  of  no  ads  of  hoftility  that  happened  this  y&ft 
Early  in  the  yean  205,  the  Reggiam  and  the  Mantuans  being 
at  war,  the  Bolognefe  fent  a  body  of  horfe  to  the  ailiftance  of 
the  former,  who  thereby  came  off  conquerors.  About  this 
time,  the  cities  and  towns  dependent  on  Bologna  began  to 
have  their  feveral  podeftas.  Notwithftanding  the  above  pre- 
parations for  war,  and  the  unjuft  ambition  of  the  Bologneji  in 
genera], .  their  ftate  continued  in  tranquility,  through  the 
Rerula-  wifdom  of  its  leading  men  ;  and  the  interval  was  laudably 
tions  in  employed  in  promoting  inftitutions  and  regulations  for  the! 
Bologna,  benefit  of  their  law  fchool,  the  great  fource  of  their  profpe- 
rity.  Amongft  other  things,  the  profeffors  were  obliged,  by 
oath,  before  they  could  read  a  le&ure,  never  to  teach  law 
in  any  other  city j  and  they  were  obliged  to  give  their  advice 
and  affiftance  to  the  magiftrates  of  Bologna*  .  Very  tttiSt  regu- 
lations were  likewife  appointed  to  prevent  fcholars  from 
leaving  Bologna,  where  they  were  intitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens.  Thofe  inftitutions  were  occa- 
fioned  by  the  neighbouring  cities  and  ftates  ereding  fcbools 
of  law,  and  offering  vaft  falaries  to  the  profeflbrs.  Bologna* 
.however,  ft  ill  maintained  its  reputation  fo  fuperior  to  all 
others,  that  in  the  year  1206,  the  refort  of  fcholars  to  it  wa$ 
fo  great,  that  the  podefta  and  magiftrates  found  themfelves 
under  a  neceflity  of  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  their  city* 
part  of  which  they  furrounded  with  fortifications  of  {tone* 
Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  forhe  territorial  differences 
happened  between  the  Ferrarefe  and  the  Bolognefe,  which 
were  amicably  adjufted .  between  Ifaao  of  Cremona,  then  po- 
defta of  Bologna,  and  Salinguerra  TortIliy  then  the  prince,  of 
rather  leading  man,  of  Ferrard ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  for 
the  future  all  fuch  differences  fhould  be  fubmttted  to  two 
perfons  chofen  by  the  two  ftates. 
Atom-  In  the  year  1207,  Garifenda>.  who  had  been  driven  out  of 

tures  of  Bologna  by  his  enemy  Bulgaria  being  advanced  by  the  king  of 
Garifen-  France  to  a  very  lucrative  government,  remitted  vaft  fums  to 
da.  his  wife,  for  building  a  ftrong  tower,  to  protect  him  and  his 

family  againft  his  enemies.  The  lady  pretended  to  her  huf- 
band,  that  ihe  had  complied  with  his  order ;  but  inftead  of 
building  a  tower,  {he  laid  out  the  money  in  gratuities  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people.  On  the  death  of  Bulgaria  Gari* 
fenda  being  recalled  to  Bologna,  requefted  his  wife  to  lead  him 
to  the  tower  he  had  ordered  to  be  built ;  inftead  of  that  (he 
led  him  to  the  cafement  of  his  houfe,  where  fhe  {hewed  hkn 
thoufands  of  his  fellow-citizens  crouding  his  court-yard,  con* 
gratulating  bis  return,  and  praying  for  his  profperity.  There* 
laid  the  matron,  pointing  to  the  croud}  is  your  tower  of  de- 
fence 
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fence  againft  your,  ddmeftic   enemies  5    upon  whom,  had  I         . 
been  a  man*  I  fhould  have  been  revenged  fcefpre  this  time, 
Garifenda  made  aa  inhuman  ,ufe  of  his  wife's  precaution*     He 
immediately  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  attending  throngs  ; 
and  letting  out  againft  the  palace  of  the  Bulgaria  he  reduced 
it,  with  all  within  it  to  afhes,  after  killing  his  brother,  whoa? 
he  met  jnhis  way.     Vido  of  Milan  was  podefta  of  BgUgna  ia  <fl,e  r^ 
the  year  1208,  and  on  his  entrance  into  bis  office  he  found  gians  pf 
the  Reggians  i'o  greatly  diftrefled  by  tb^e  Mantuans^  who  baffled* 
befieged  Suzaria%  that  he  moved  the  great  council  to  fend  them 
Supplies,  which  was  accordingly  refblved  on.    The  Mantuems* 
on  the  other  hand,  fumraoned  to  their  affiflance  the  Vetoneft* 
the  Ferrarefiy  the  Cremonefe,  the  Modenefe%  and  the  marquis  of 

f&,  a  family  that  now  began  to  make  a  great  figure  in  Italy. 
he  Bologneft)  on  their  part,  drew  their  ftandard  into  the 
field9    and  were  joined   by  their   allies  0/  Irmia^  Faenza, 
and  Parma j  the  whole  making  a  great  army.    A  battle  en-  rfoBa- 
fucd,  which  was  fought  with  great  obftinacy  on  both  fides;  lognefe. 
but  the  Bolognefe  at  laft  gained  the  victory,  and  bad  the  hor  conquer  tig 
nour  of  railing  the  fiege  of  Suzaria.    Tfais  year  all  matters  Mantu- 
in  difpute  between  them  and  the  Piftoians  were  accommo*  ans. 
dated ;   and  the  Bolognefe y  with  equal  wifdoip  and  aifiduity,  ' 
proceeded  in  their  public  works  of  beauty  and  utility.    They 
created  two  new  officers  in  the  nature  of  water-bailifis,  who 
cut  a  channel/  which  introduced  part  of  the  Ren*  into  the 
city,  to  the  vaft  benefit  of  its  manufactures,  as  well  as  the 
health  and  cleanlinefc  of  the  inhabitants.     They  likewife 
cut  a  canal  of  communication  between  the  fame  river  and  the 
Pt,  by  which  they  acquired  the  ineftimabie  benefit  of  water- 
carriage  to  Ferrara ;   and  finished  feveral  other  works  of  vaft 
utility. 

The  golden  days  of  the  Longobardkk  confederacy  now  drew  7^Lon- 
near  to  a  clofe.     Otho>  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  empire,  gobardkk 
in  the  year  1208,  became  emperor  of  Germany  without  a  rival,  confederacy 
and  heard,  with  great  concern  and  indignation,  that  the  Lom-'endan- 
bard  ftates  had  rendered  themfelves  independent  of  the  empire,  g*r$d. 
His  fituation  required  his  proceeding  in  a  very  cautious  man- 
ner for  recovering  them.    He  employed  Volcher>  the  patriarch 
of  Jquileiay  to  ad:  as  his  lieutenant  in  Italy,  and  to  inquire 
into  the  ftate  of  the  imperial  domains  there,  and  by  all  the  ' 
means  in  his  power  to  perfuade  them  to  return  to  their  duty. 
The  patriarch  executed  his  commiifion  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence ;    and,  after  vifiting  Milan,  he  arrived  at  Bo* 
7?£B0,  where  Siffio  of  Reggie  was  podjefta.     Being  lodged  in 

be  epifcopal  palace,  he  ordered  the  podefta  to  attend  him ; 

nd,  after  adrniniftering  to  him  the  ftcrament,  he  demanded 

the  - 
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Nepeia-    the  rendition  of  thofe  towns  and  pofftflions,  which  the  Bfi 

tiom  of  the  logmfe  had  alienated  from  the  empire,  force  the!  death  of  thd 

patriarch   late  emperor  Henry.    The  Bolognefe,   who  had  before  deli- 

ofAqui-    berated  how  to  act,  employed  vido  LantheriiHt^  a  lawyer,  to 

leia.  be  their  fpokefman,  who,  in   the  name  of  the  community, 

refigned   to  the  patriarch,  by  the  delivery  of  a  truncheon* 

the  poffeflion  of  Medicirta,  and  part  of  Argalktta,  which  hd 

faid  were  all  the  territories  the  Bolognefe  had  acquired  fince 

the  death  of  the  emperor  Henry. 

From  Bologna  the  patriarch  proceeded  to  lntola,    the  ca- 
ftle  of  which,  as  belonging  to  the  emperor,  he  committed 
.     /         to  the  cuftody  of  the  Bolognefs  and  the  Faventines.     Soon  af- 
ter Otho  came  to  Milan,  where  he  received  the  crown  of 
half  from  the  hands  of  the  archbifhop  of  that  city.     From 
thence  he  made  a  progrefs  through  the  chief  cities  of  Lorn- 
*n"li  **r^>  where  he  found  no  oppofition  ;  and  advancing  to  thrf 
perorO   °  Bolognefe^  he  proceeded  from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  had 
halv**  m  ma^c  r^e  P0^  k*s  frier|d>  by  the  moft  abje£t  fobmifflons  and 
y  *       extravagant  promifes  in  favour  of  the  holy  fee ;    but  above 
all,  by  promifing  to  maintain  young  Frederick,  fon  to  the 
late  emperor  Henry,  in  the  pofleifion  of  his  mother's   do- 
minions;   The   reader    may   remember,    that    this   Fredi* 
rick  had  been  chofen   king  of  the  Romans,  and  was  there* 
fore  legal  emperor.      Otho's  diffimulation  fucceeded  fo  w«U9 
that  he   received   the   imperial  crown  at  Rome  from    the 
pope*   but  the  ceremony  was  no  fooner  performed,  than  he 
broke  every  engagement  he  had  entered  into ;    for  leaving 
Rome,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  great  army,  which  hef , 
,         had  left  without  the  walls,  and  not  only  fefzed  upon  the  in- 
heritance of  the  countefs  Matilda,  which  was  in  the  poffeP 
quarrels     (ion  0f  the  holy  fee,  but  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples  f 
*wtth  the    Up0n  whjch  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope.     Otho  then 
t****         once  more  fent  the  patriarch  Volcbtr  into  Lombardy,  to  ma- 
nage his  interefts  there ;  and  he  found  the  Bolognefe,  and  the 
ftates  of  Lombardy,  well  difpofed  towards  the  emperor.     Otho 
foon  after  came  in  perfon  to  Vercelli^  where  a  deputation  frorri 
Bologna'  attended  him,  and  received  from  him  a  confirmation 
of  all   the  privileges  which  had  been  granted  them  by  bis 
predeceffors  Frederick  and  Henry,  which  confifted  of  a  juriP 
didion  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in  all  caufes  private  and 
'  public  ;   in  the  power  of  making  their  own  magiftrates,  and 

retaining  their  own  cuftoms  and  ufages.  From  Vercelli  the 
emperor  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  made  peace  between  So* 
linguerra  and  Azo,  the  Bolognefe  fwearing  to  fee  the  fame  oIk 
ferved ;  and  he  marched  from  thence  to  Naples  agaiftft  young 
Frederick*    In  the  m$*n  while,  the  German  princes,  covering 

the*- 
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iliemfelves  under  the  fan&ion  of  the  pope's  eicointnunica- 
tioii,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  Otho,  and  chofe  Frederick 
for  their  emperor;     Otho  had  now  proceeded  far  towards  fiib-  <tv&0  istrt* 
tiuing  all  his  energies  in  Italy ^  and  had  pafled  the  winter  o{  umphant* 
the  year  1209  in  Lombard?  j   hut  upon  hearing  of  this  great 
revolution  in  Gerhtany;   he  returned  thither  in  1210.     His 
abfence  for  a  fhort  while  freed  the  Bokgnefe  from  the  terror 
of  his  povVer,  and  gave  them  leifure  to  repair  the  ravages 
Which/ fotne  lat^  conflagrations  had  made  in  their  city.    In 
the  year  121  i,  dzo,  the  marquis  of  E/ie9  expelled  his  rival 
Saiinguerra  out  of  Ferrdrd,  together  with  the  emperor's  lieu- 
tenant ;    and  both  parties  Applied  to  the  bokgnefe  for  affift- 
anqe,  becaufe  they  were .  the  guarantees  of  the  compromise         • 
between  the  two  rivals.     The  cafe  was  intricate,   becaufe 
Jzo  Was  the  aggreflbr j  bqt  it  was  urged,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Jzo  was  warranted  in  what  he  did  by  the  emperor's"  ex- 
communication.   While  this  difpute  confirmed,  Gerard,  the 
biihop  of  Alba,   the  pope's  legate  in  Lombard},  fet  out  for 
Bologna.    The  Bokgnefe  hearing  of  his  intention  to  vifit  them,  DijficuhiH 
lent  four  of  their  moft  resectable  citizens  to  acquaint  him,  tfth*  Bo* 
that  fuch  a  vifit  ajt  that  juncture  would  be  highly  unfeafon-  lognefe. 
able,  and  could  notfail  to  produce  the  molt  difagreeable  confe- 
rences within  their  city ;   upon  this  reprefentation  the  legate 
befifted  from  his  journey,  and  that  part  of  the  Bokgnefe  coun- 
cil which  favoured  the  emperor  prevailed  j   and  the  Bokgnefe 
fent  a  body  of  auxiliaries  to  Salinguerra,  who,  with  the  im- 
ferial  lieutenant,  hojv  laid'  fiege  to  Ferrnra. 
,    Duju^g  thdfe  tumultuous  tranfa&iohs,   a  new  quarrel  ^^^ 
broke  out  between  the  Bokgnefe  and  the  Piftoiam^  on  the  fol-  witbYlt* 
lowing  account.     The  people  of  San  Martino  and  Lopcletani,  toia. 
having  had  feme  differences,  which  proceeded  to  depredations 
Upon  one-  another,  the  podefta  of  Bologna  referred  the  decifioft 
bf  them  to  the  iyhdic,  frho,  in. his  journey  to  cdmpofe  them, 
had  fome  of  his  retinue  taken  prifoners,  by  certain  banditti, 
it  the  inftigation  of  the  Pijloiansi     This  was  no  feoner 
known  at  Bologna,  than  the  council  there  refolved  upon  a 
#ar  with  the  Viftbiansi  and  fent  deputies  todifpofe  their  al- 
lies in  tha  neighbourhood  of  their  city  to  join  (hem.     Theft 
deputies  repaired  to  ReggiQj  where  they  executed  their  com* 
mHTion  witfe  all  imaginable  fuccefs;  for  the  Reggiam  imme- 
diately put  themfelves  in  arms  toaffift  them,  and  ordered  de- 
puties of  their  own*  to  join. them  in  foliciting  their  caufe  at 
Parma.    The  podefta  there  informed  them,  that  as  to  the 
banditti  who  bad  been  guilty  of  the  hoftilities  they  com- 
plained of,  the  Parmefani  would  give  them  no  manner  of 
protection ;   and  that  they  would  girt  leave  to  as  toany  of 
Mqp,  Hist,  Vol*  XXXVII.  D  their 
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their  fubjefts  as  pleafed,  to  a/Eft  the  Bolognefe  in  punching 
them ;  but  that  they  muft  proceed  with  great  deliberation, 
before  they  would  enter  into  a  war  againft  the  Pijloians,  who 
had  given  them  no  provocation.  From  Parma  the  deputies 
repaired  to  Radiano,  at  rthat  time  befieged  by  the  podefta  of 
Modena;  but  without  receiving  from  him  any  fatisfa&ion, 
under  pretence  that  he  had  not  as  yet  an  opportunity  to  take 
the  fenfe  of  his  council!  The  deputies  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  they  made  their  report ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  were  ient 
back  to  Modena,  for  leave  either  to  borrow  or  to  buy  horfes 
and  arms.  The  a&ing  regency  there  anfwered,  that  they 
could  fay  nothing  to 'the  matter,  becaufe  the  podefta  and  the 
chief  counfellors  were  abfent  at  Radiano.  Notwichftanding 
thofe  repulfes,  the  Bolognefe  went  on  vigorously  with  their 
preparations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Rocca  Corneta  declared  m 
their  favour. 
Bologna  The  conduct  of  .the  Bolognefe,  at  this  juncture,  was  fo 
interdicted,  extremely  difagreeable  to  his  holinefs,  that  the  abbot  of  St. 
Stephen  refufed  to  pay  his  proportion  of  the  tax  impofed  for 
carrying  on  the  war,  upon  which  he  was  fined  by  the  podefta ; 
but  the  abbot  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  took  the  affair  un- 
der his  consideration,'  and  laid  the  city  under  an  interdict. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1212,  the  people  of  Cajirimoli 
were  prevailed  upon  by  the  Bolognefe,  to  fwear  that  they  would 
referve  the  pofleffion  of  their  £aftle  for  the  emperor  Otho. 
This  year  Bologna  had  two  podeftafe,  both  of  them  Florentines, 
being  apprehenfive  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  enter  into 
two  wars  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what 
conftancy  they  fupported  themfelves  under  fo  many  difficulties 
as  they  were  then  obliged  to  encounter,  as  the  greateft  part 
of  Lombardy  and  Tufcany  had  declared  for  the  pope,  who,  by 
unufual  good  fortune,  was  at  this  time  on  the  fide  of  right 
Frederick  and  juftice,  by  taking  the  part  of  Frederick.  That  young 
crowned  prince  had  patted  the  Alps,  and  this  year  had  been  crowned 
emperor,  emperor  at  Mentz.  He  was  fupported  by  the  power  of  Francis 
as  Otho  was  by  that  of  England,  where  John  then  reigned, 
and  by  whofe  affiftance  and  credit  with  the  dukes  of  Brabant 
and  Lorrain,  and  the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  he  got 
together  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  men* 
which  Frederick,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  towards  Swiffer* 
land,  was  in  no  condition  to  face.  Otho,  therefore,  turned 
his  arms  againft  Philip- Auguftus  king  of  France.  As  the 
Bolognefe  had  been  remarkably  attached  to  the  interefts  of 
Otho,  whom  they  had  entertained  with  great  magnificence 
before  he  left  Italy,  the  profperouS  ftate  of  his  affairs,  at  this 
time,  made  them  difregard  all  the  fulminations  of  the  pope* 
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Sting  joiried '  by  the  auxiliary  Reggians  and  Faventinet,  thef  Succefi  of 
raifed  a  great  % army,  with  which  they  befieged  Sambuca,  be-/£*Bolog* 
-  longing  to  Pi/iota*  which,  though  bravely  defended,  at  laftnefe.        , 
forrendered  to  the  Bokgnefe.    Upon  this  mod  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  open  country  fubmitted  to  them  ;    and  the  Pif- 
toians,  feniible  of  their  own  incapacity  to  maintain  the  war* 
fet  all  the  Bolognefe  prifoners  at  liberty  without  ranfom,  and 
fued  for  a  peace.     By  this  time  matters  were  accommodated 
between  Salinguerra  and  Azo  marquis  of  Efie,  who  foon  after 
died,  and  left  his  eftates,  which  were  very  large,  to  his  ibri  •   m   •     , 
Aldobrandini,  who  was  attacked  by  Salinguerra,  contrary  to 
the  latter's  engagement  with  Azo  \  upon  which  he  Was  aban- 
doned by  the  Bolognefe,  who  joined  Aldobrandini.      Other 
caufes  contributed  to  this  war.     Salinguerra  had  built  a  fort 
on  the  confines  of  the  modenefe,  who  complained  of  it  as* 
an  invafion  of  their  rights,  and  they  were  afltfte<r  by  the  Bo- 
kgnefe  in  befieging  it  j   but  it  was  fo  well  defended,  that  thd 

*  fiege  was  raifed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  the  abbot  of  ; 
St.  Stephen*  and  Gerard  bifhop  of  Bologna,  came  into  the  fu- 
preme  council  there,  and  offered  to  refer  the  matter  of  th6 
fine  that  had  been  impofed  upon  the  abbot,  to  the  decifion  of 
the  podeftas  and  the  council  itfelf;  and  this  moderation 
feems  to  have  delivered  the  city  from  the  interdid  it  then  lay 

sunder. 

In  the  year  121 3>  while  Matthew  of  Parma  was  podefta* 
the  war  between  the  papal  and  imperial  parties  raged  with: 
more  fury  than  ever.  The  Modenefe  fortified  Finale  on  thd 
river  Panora,  to  bridle  the  fort  ere&ed  by  Salinguerra  5  and 
the  podefta  fent  one  of  his  magiftrates  to  compromife  fome 
commercial  differences  between  them  and  the  Modenefe^ 
While  this  matter  was  in  dependence,  the  Modenefe^  in  re-s 
turning  from  fortifying  Finale,  were  furprifed  by  Salinguerra^ 
who  made  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  prifoners,  and  molt 
inhumanly  cut  out  their  tongues*  The  Modenefe^  fifed  by 
this  barbarity,  inftantly  demanded  afliftance  from  Bologna* 
Parma,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  which  was  readily  granted 
them  by  all  thofe  ftates ;  and  in  November  following,  SaliH- 
guerra's  fort  was  taken  and  levelled  to  the  ground.  He  him- 
felf,  at  the  fame  time*  was  obliged  to  reftore  all  the  Mode* 
nefe  prifoners,  and  to  fwear,  as  Aldobrandini  and  the  Ferra* 
fyi  did,  never  to  rebuild  the  fort.  The  Modenefe  then  marched 
off  in  triumph  5  and  Salinguerra,  being  now  quite  ruined* 
threw  himfelf  upon  the  protedtion  of  the  Bolognefe,  who  in* 
terceded  with  Aldobrandini  for  his  pardon;  and  it  was  ac- 
cordingly granted,  him,  he  and  his  grandfon  (wearing,  %tFer* 
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rata,  that  they  would  thenceforth  be  obedient  to  the  podefta 
and  commonalty  of  Modena. 
League  be-      'N  lnc  vcar  I2I4>  tnc  podeftas  of  Faenza  and  Reggi$  de- 
tween  Bo-  manded  a  renewal  of  the  league  between  the  Bologmfe  and 
logna  and  Faventines,  which  was  accordingly  performed  by  the  council 
Faenza.      with  univ'erfal  applaufe ;    and  the  deputies  of  the  two  cities, 
on  their  parts,  fwore  to  procure  the  fame  to  be  ratified  by 
their  constituents.     By  this  time  the  emperor  Otbo  had  been 
totally  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Bovines*  with  the  lofs  of 
thirty  thoufend  men,  by  Philip- Auguftut  king  of  France ;  and 
Fredericks*  as  without  further  oppofttion  received  as  emperor  of 
Germany.  Though  the  pope  had  ftrenooufly  affiflwd  Frederick, 
.  who  had  hitherto  behaved  towards  him  with  great  humility ; 
yet,  now  that  he  was  emperor  without  a  rival,  he  became  as 
formidable  to  his  holiness,  as  Otbo  or  any  of  his  predeceflors 
had  been,     tie  therefore  prefled  Frederick  to  fulfil  his  purpofe 
of  taking  upon  him  the  crofs,  by  marching  direftly  to  the 
Holy  Land  with  a  powerful  army,    Frederick  knew  that  he 
had  ftill  many  fecret  enemies  in  Germany,  and  therefore  he 
durft  not  difoblige  his  hohnefs ;  but  proffrifed  to  fet  out  in  a 
very  fhort  time,  and  even  to  refign  the  kingdoms  of  Naples 
'  and  Sicily  to  his  fon  ;    the  only  thing  in  the  world  that  \*a$ 

the  moft  agreeble  to  the  pope.  It  was  about  this  time,  that 
XJbaldi,  the  archbifhop  of  Ravenna,  came  to  Bologna,  where 
he  preached  up  the  crufade  in  a  full  council.  As  the  Bolog- 
neje  hkewife  had  their  reafons  for  managing  his  hblinefe  at 
this  time,  they  promifed  all  that  the  prelate  required,  and  to 
defray,  out  of  the  public  treafury,  the  expences  of  fea  and 
land-carriage,  till  they  arrived  at  Syria,  of  all  the  Betojgnef* 
who  had  taken  upon  themfelves  the  crofs.  It  was  about  this 
time,  according  to  Sigonius,  who  mentions  the  matter  to  give 
his  reader  fome  idea  of  the  manners  of  that  age,  that  one 
Hugh,  a  furgeon  of  Lucca,  prefented  himfelf  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Bologna,  and  undertook,  on  the  payment  of  an  annual 
ftipend,  which  probably  was  very  fmall,  though  We  cannot 
now  afcertain  its  value,  to  refide  for  fix  months,  or  more  if 
required,  at  Bologna;  and  to  cure,  during  that  time,  all  the 
fubje<fts  of  that  ftate  of  all  their  wounds  and  bruifes.  But  from 
his  rich  patients  m  the  country,  he  was  to  receive  one  lotA 
Agreement  °f  hav  or  wood.  Nothing  remarkable  happened  during  the 
with  Flo-  remainder  of  the  year  121 5,  but  a  mere  commercial  treaty 
rence.  entered  into  by  Vtfconti  the  Milanefe  podefta,  and  the  Fibre* 
tines,  about  fettling  the  difference  between  public  and  private 
debts;  by  which  no  private  perfon*  was  to  anfwer  for  a  pub- 
lic debt,  nor  the  public  for  that  of  any  private  man* 
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SECT.     IIL 

Containing  the  Difference  between  the  Clergy  and  People 
of  Bologna  ;    War  with  Rimini ;    Peace  concluded  \ '. 
Arrival  of  the  Emprefs  Conftance  at  Bologna,  and 
of  Peter  Emperor  of  Conftantinople ;    the  Bolog- 
nefe  repair  to  the  Holy  War  \    domeftic  Seditions  in 
Bologna-,  the  State  of  the  public  Schools  there ;  Credit 
of  the  Bolognefe  with  their  Neighbours ;    Infiitution 
of  religious  Orders  in  Bologna ;    Differences  between 
the  Bolognefe,  their  Clergy  %  and  their  Neighbours ; 
Admittance  of  the  Dominicans  and  Francifcans  into 
Bologna ;  the  Bolognefe  in  favour  with  the  Emperor 
Frederick;    Succefs  of  the  Bolognefe    crufaders\ 
State  of  Learning,   and  of  Faftions^  in  Bologna; 
the  City  improved  and  adorned ;    Differences  between         • 
,    the  Bolognefe  and  the  Imperialifts \   a  War  »  Arri- 
val of  the  King  of  Jenrfalem  at  Bologna ;    the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Bologna  deprived  of  its  Rights  by  the  Em* 
peror ;  the  Bolognefe  enter  into  a  League  againft  Fre- 
derick ;  War  with  the  Modenefe ;  the  Emperor  re- 
Jlores  the  Univerjity  to  its  Privileges  •>    /£*  Bolog- 
nefe declare  themfelves  Guelphs;   and  the  Dijcon* 
tents  in  Bdlogna. 

ZJE NRJTa  FRACTA  was  at  this  time  bifhop  of  Bt-  Dijferenett 
*r*  logncty  arid3  though  a  native  of  that  ftate,  was  as  re-  with  tb$ 
fafiory  as  any  of  his  predeceiTors  had  been  to  the  civil  go-  bijbop* 
vernment.     Vifconti  the  podefta,  having  puntfhed  a  malefac- 
tor for  a  crime  committed  in  the  caftle  of  St.  John,   over 
which  the  bifhop  claimed  jurifdi£tion,  Odo  the  biftiop's  vicar 
complained  of  that  proceeding  as  an  invafion  of  the  epifco- 
pal  rights;  and  this  complaint  encouraging  the  people  of  that 
quarter  to  difobey  the  civil  power,  the  podefta  feized  and  im- 
prifoned  one  of  the  rigg-leaders.    Upon  this  the  prelate  in- 
terdicted the  podefta,  and  follicited  the  pope  to  put  the  city 
under  interdiction  likewife.    This  cenfure,  however,  was  far 
from  being  of  any  prejudice  to  Vifconti  with  the  Bolognefe,  for 
they  chofe  him  a  fecond  year  their  podefta. 

In  the  year  1216,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Bokgnsft War nmtt 
and  the  Riminefey  on  the  following  occafion.    The  Riminefe  Wnrini, 
bad  defeated  the  inhabitants  of  Cefena,  and  having  taken  one 
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thoufand  eight  hundred  of  them  prifoners,  they  (hut  them  up 
in  one  of  their  caftles.     The  Cefenians,  in  their  diftrefs,  ap- 
plied to  the  Bqlognefe  for  afliftance  in  recovering  their  townfr 
men  from  captivity,  and  it  was  readily  granted  them.     The 
Riminefe*  being  affifted  by  the  people  of  Pefaro,  Fano*  Ur- 
bino?  and  other  ftates  and  cities  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
Bolognefe  called  to  their  afliftance  their  allies  of  Reggio9  Fa- 
enza%  and  Ferraray  who  having  joined  them,  the  public  ftan- 
«PA  Bo-     ^ar^  °^  B°l°Zna  was  immediately  carried  into  the  field,  where 
loenefe      a  ^rong  army  waited  to  attend  it.     They  began  their  march 
fonauer.      aSaiDft  lrie  caftle  of  St.  Angelo*  where  the  captives  were  con- 
fined, about  the  middle  of  Augujly  and  befieged  it  with  great 
AUace.     v'g°ur>  cutting  off  the  enemy's  parties,   and  laying  wafte 
•       "     their  lands  at  the  fame  time. »  At  laft  Tarentino,  who  com- 
manded in  the  caftle,  feeing  no  profpeft  6f  relief,  propofed  a 
capitulation  on  the  firft  of  September,  which  was  agreed  toi 
but  not  till  after  the  caftlQ  was  demolifhed.    The  terras  were, 
that  the  Rimlnefe  fliould  deliver  up  to  'the  Bolognefe  podefta, 
+  either  at  the  foot  of  his  ftandard,  or  in  his  tent,  as  he  fhould 

think  proper,  the  Cefenian  captives,  and  fuch  of  the  Bobg- 
nefe as  had  been  taken ;  and  that  the  ftandard  of  Bologna 
fhould  be  admitted  into  the  caftle  of  Su  Angela  as  a  mark  of 
fovereignty.  The  Bolognefe  and  Ce[eniansy  at  the  fame  time, 
reftored  the  Riminefe  cajptives ;  and  a  mutual  pardon  pafled 
formally  on  both  fides,  tdr  themfelves  and  their  allies,  by  the 
•  mouths  of  the  podeftas  of  Bologna  and  Rimini  j  but  Taren- 
tino j  and  his  accomplices,  who  it  feems  had  been  guilty  of 
power  of  great  inhumanities,  were  put  to  death.  . 
JJologna.  Tpis  fuccefs  wonderfully  enhanced  the  reputation  and  ere-, 
dit  of  the  Bolognefe  all  over  Italy ,  where  the  public  difcourfe 
was,  that  the  fiolognefe  were  as  abfolute  in  the  Romagna%  as 
the  Milanefe  were  in  Lombardy.  This  year  died  pope  Inno". 
cent  III.  as  he  was  on  his  journey  to  mediate  between  the 
Fifans  and  the  Genoefey  whofe  quarrels  he  thought  were  of 
infinite  differvice  to  the  fucccfg  of  the  crufade;  and  he  wis 
fucceeded  by  Honor ius  III.  who  purfued  his  fchemes,  and  laid 
the  Milanefe  under  interdict,  for  favouring  the  Gibelins.  This 
year  is  famous  for  the  inftitution  of  the  Dominicans^  or  preach- 
ing friars.  Bologna  had  a  vifit  from  the  emprefe  ConJlantia% 
wife  to  Frederick ',  in  her  journey  from  Naples  to  Germany, 
and  ihe  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  Lambertini ;  as  did  Peter* 
emperor  of  Conflantinople*  who  arrived  at  Bologna  about  the 
fame  time.  He  there  made  three  knights,  V'tdo  Lamberthu 
ftudevico  Ramponty  and  Tefia  Preto9  who  we  may  fuppofe  were 
the  leading  men,  at  that  time,  in  Bologna*  It  was  about  this 
fime,    that  all  differences  were  compromifed  between  the 
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podefta  and  the  bifhop,  upon  the  former  making  his  fubmif- 
fion,  and  the  latter  talcing  off  the  interdict. 

CANO  S  SIO  of  Reggio  was  podefta  in  the  year  121 7 ;  Civil  Jif 
and   in  May  that  fame  year,  twenty  thoufand  marks  werefentions  in 
lifted  out  of  the  treafury  of  Bologna ,  to  defray  the  expences  Bologna. 
9f  fuch  Bolognefe  as  had  taken  upon  themfelves  the  crofs,  and 
were  preparing  for  Syria.    Thofe  compliances  of  the  Bolog-    "v 
nefe  with  the  holy  fee,  procured  to  them  a  temporary  recefs 
from  civil  commotions;    but  they  were  far  from  being  agree- 
able to  all  parties.     A  people  fond  of  freedom,  but  ignorant 
of  its  true  principles,  difdains  fubjedioh ;    and  IJnardMan* 
acMoy    a  bold  turbulent  Bolognefe*    taking  arms  about  this 
time,  killed  Manfred*  who  was  his  enemy,  and  threw  every 
thing  once  more  into  diforder  within  the  city ;  fo  that  a  civil 
war  muft  have  been  the  corifequence,  had  not  the  podefta,  prudena 
with  great  a&ivity  and  prudence,  prevailed  with  the  citizens  ofthepo- 
to  flay  down  their  arms.     Upon  this  Ifnardftcd*  but  his  ef-  dejla, 
feds  were  all  confifcated,  by  ten  commiffioners  appointed  for 
that  pufpofe,  who  paid  the  money  arifing  from  them  into  ¥ 

the  public  treafury.  Soon,  after  a  frefli  quarrel  happened  be- 
tween the  podefta  and  the  bifhop  of  Bologna*  the  latter  pre- 
tending that  the  podefta  had  no  right  to  command  the  troops 
that  were  quartered  on  the  epifcopal  eftates,  and  threatening 
to  call  in  the  papal  authority  to  proteft  him.  The  people 
of  Bologna  would  have  feverely  refented  this  renewed  inftance 
of  pontifical  infolence,  had  not  fome  wife  citizens  interpofed 
and  perfuaded  both  parties  to  fubmic  the  affair  to  arbitration ; 
fo  that  it  was  amicably  adjufted  by  the  intervention  of  learned 
lawyers,  who  were  chofen  for  the  arbiters. 

The  fchools  of  law  continued  ftill  to  be  the  principal  ob-  Regulation 
jedts  of  the  care  of  the  Bolognefe ;    and  it  is  extremely  r$-  in  favour 
markabje,  that  when  in  that  age  of  general  barbarifm,  no-  pftbefcbo- 
thing  was  more  common  than  for  men  of  the  fword,  or  other  for*  of  Bo* 
arts,  to,  upbraid  fcholars  with  the  lazy  profeffion  of  learning,  logna. 
the Bolognefe  magi  ft  racy  publifhed  the  following  remarkable 
decree  ;  viz.  "  Let  no  man  affix  a  reproachful  epithet  to  any 
perfon,  who  is  either  teaching  or  learning  the  civil  law,  or 
any  other  art ;    if  they  (hall  be  guilty,  they  (hall  undergo  the 
penalty  of  exile  ;    nor  (ball  they  be  reftored,  but  by  the  con- 
fent  of  the  parties  offended.     Let  this  law  be  in  perpetual 
force." 

AZO  was  then  the  moft  eminent  profeflbr  in  Bologna; 
and  Sigonius  has  given  a  moft  curious  detail  of  the  fucceffion 
of  the  profeffors  there,  from  him  to  the  firft  inftitution  of  the 
.fchool.  Azo  was  a  great  ftatefman  as  well  as  a  lawyer,  and 
Was  called  lord  Azo  -3  a  term  of  diftinftion  given  to  all  gre^ft 
D  4  pro» 
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Progrcfsofptofettors}  and  in  his  time  the  number  of  fcbolars  in  Bohgnai 
learning  -aflembled  at  ope  time  in  the  great  fquare,  was  ten  thoufand. 
there.  Qdofredus a,  who  gives  us  this  account,  was  the  fcholar  of 
Baldwin,  Baldwin  of  Azo  (tfhofe  tenures  likewife  Qdofrei 
attended)  A%o  of  Bofftanm,  Bojjfanus  wa$  cotemporary  with 
jffaericps,  who  attended  the  ledtures  of '  Bulgartts,  Mdrtinusy 
and  the  firft  profeffors  of  law  in  Bologna  \  and  this  dedu&ion 
traces  the  prqgreft  of  the  Longobardick  law  there,  to  the  days 
pf  the  emperor  Loihair,  who  publifced  the  pandefis.     It  wa$ 

firobably  owing  to  this  great  attention  of  the  Bolognefe  tq 
earning:,  that  during;  this  year  the  podeftas  of  Milan,  Mor 
dena,  Reggio,  and  ficenza,  were  all  of  them  natives  of  Bo- 
logna, and  acquitted  themfelves  with  great  credit  in  their  fe- 
yeral  magiftracies. 
fmfperlty      According  to  Sigonius,  the  emperor  Otho  did  not die,  a* 
eftbeBo-  the  common  report  is,  obfcurely  at  Brunfwuk,   but  in  the 
jfo^nefe,     Holy  Land,  having  tafcen  the  ctofs  to  expiate  his  crime? 
againft  the  pope.    But  the  4c*th  of  Otho,  wherever  it  hap- 
pened, brought  no  refpite'to  the  diftra&ions  of  Italy,  where 
all  but  the  Bolognefe  was  filled  With  blood  and  tumults.     The 
truth  is,    that  they  had  acquired,  even  in  thofe  barbarous 
times,  which  appear  by  the  teftimony  of  coternporary  au- 
thors6, to  have  been  very  unpplifhed  :}nd  uninformed,    a 
veneration  for  their  learning,   which  might  have  rendered 
them  the  umpires  of  all  Italy,  had  it  not  been  for  their  civil 
diffentioris.     Having  fome  difference  with  the  inhabitants  of 
$dedicina,  a  tovyn  hardly  known  now  by  name,  abot|t  certain 
Villages,  inftead  of  oppreffing  them  by  their  arms,  they  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  arbiters,  who  gave  fentence  in  favour  of 
j  y      the  Bolognefe.    The  inhabitants  of  Faenza  and  forli  had  come 
£o  blows ;  and  the  former  being  worried,  they  applied  for  re-, 
lief  to  the  often  experienced  friendibip  of  the  Bolognefe,  whQ 
perfuaded  both  fides  to  refer  their  differences  to  Albergheti, 
jhen  podefta  of  Bologna,  who  comfnanded  both  parties  to  lay 
(down  their  arms,  which  they  accordingly  did.     At  this  time 
jthe  Bolognefe  added  a  new  pr&feflbrjhip,  that  of  grammar,  to 
.    ftherr  univerfity;   and  Beno>  a  Florentine,  was  the  firft   prp- 
feflbr.     Some  difference  happening  with  the  Luc qutfe  about 
certain  rates  and  duties,-  they  were  amicably  fettled  by  the 
^Bolognefe,  with  their  ufual  prudence  and  moderation. 
whoajftft       In  the  beginning  of  February  1219,  trie  jeague  between 
/£fFaven-the  Bolognefe  and  the  Reggians  was  renewed;   but  quarrels 
jines.        breaking  out  afrefli  between  the  Faventines  and  the  Imobfit 
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the  Bolognefe  found  themfelves  obliged  to  fend  troops  to  the 
juMance  of  the  former;  The  emperor  Frederick,  who  never 
ferioufty  had  intended  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  was  nbw 
preparing  to  march  into  Italy y  to  make  good  all  his  imperial 
as  well  as  family  rights  there.  It  would  be  too  bold  a  con- 
je&ure  to  fay,  that  the  intention  o^Frederick  was  to  fliafce 
off  the  ecclefiaftical  power  of  the  pope;  but  it  feems  more 
than  probable,  that  he  defigncd  to  deprive  him  of  ajl  his 
temporal  jurifdi&ion,  and  all  the  Italian  ftates  and  cities  of 
their  liberties,  and  to  have  fixed  the  feat  of  his  empire  at 
Rome.  With  this  view,  and  to  take  all  fufpicion  from  the 
pope,  Frederick  had  yielded  to  every  thing  he  could  defire  j 
but  when  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Faventines  had  invaded  the 
Imolefe,  a  territory  which  had  been  always  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  empire,  the  bifliop  of  Turin*  and  the  marquis  i 
of  AiontferraU  arrived  at  Bologna ;  the  firft  as  ambafiador 
from  the  emperor.  He  accordingly  fummoned  the  vo&efo*  Imperial 
before  him,  and  roughly  made  two  demands;  the  firft  was,  ambajfa- 
that  theBohgnefi  fhould  reftofe  to  the  emperor  all  the  pofleffions  dor's  de.  • 
pf  his  they  had  feized  fince  the  death  of  Otho\  and  the  Te-  mandre* 
jcond  was,  that  they  fhould  defift  from  harrafling  the  JfndejhJiBed* 
The  podefta  anfwered  with  great  fpirit,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  bifliop  to  be  Frederick's  ambaflador,  and  therefore 
they  would  not  furrender  the  Imolefe  territory  to  him,  but  to 
the  emperor  himfelf  j  and  that  the  Bolognefe  were  bound,  by 
pofitive  treaties,  to  aflift  the  Faventines  when  required.  This 
anfwer  threw  the  bifliop  into  a  great  rage*  and  he  haftpy  left 
fiologna ;  upon  his  departure  the  Bolognefe  army,  and  that  df 
jheir  allies,  advanced  againft  Imola.  Art  accommodation, 
however,  was  propofed;  and  Henry,  at  that  time  podefta  of 
Bologna*  waj  chofen  umpire. .  The  Faventines  complained 
.#  his  fentence,  and  he  fent  them  a  threatening  meflfage, 
which  foon  reduced  them  to  reafon.  In  the  mean  while,  the 
bifliop  of  Turin  had  impofed  a  fine  upon  the  city,  and  laid 
it  under  an  interdict.  Upon  this  Ugolin9  the  pope's  legate  for 
Lombardy^  fought  to  revive  tbe  Longobardick  league  againft  the 
.emperor,  and  not  only  offered  himfelf  as  a  mediator  for  com- 
poftng  the  differences  of  all  the  parties  concerned,  but  took  off 
the  interdtd  formerly  laid  upon  them  by  the  pope.  The  Bo*  jn  ^fa 
lognefe  and  the  Piftoians  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  tQtration* 
fubmit  their  differences  to  his  arbitration.  His  fentence 
Jiras  pronounced  in  OSloberx  and  by  that  both  parties  were 
$0  be  reconciled  one  to  the.  other.  The  Bolognefe  were  to 
reftore  to  the  Piftoians,  Monticelli  and  other  three  towns; 
?«  the  Piftoians  were  to  the  Bolognefe,  all  the  places  they 
'W  tjkpa  from  them  ip  the  Bolognefe  territory.  The  Pif- 
toians 
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toians  were  to  pardon  the  Sambucani,  and  the  podeftas  of 
both  people  were  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fen- 
tence.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  two  podeftas 
met  to  ratify  this  arbitration,  the  Bolognefe  complained  that 
the  Pijioians  had,  without  their  leave,  already  intruded  into 
the  places  in  queftion  ;  and  that  they  had  imprifoned  certain 
inhabitants  of  Pavana,  a  mountainous  diftridt,  only  becaufe 
they  had  fworn  allegiance  to  the  Appennine  podefta  of  Bologna, 
The  Pijioians  acknowledged  and  juftined  the  intrusion;  but, 
pretended,  that  the  Pavanefe  had  been  imprifoned  by  the 
biihop's  order.  The  Sambucani,  who  had  left  their  own 
*  jhomes  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bolognefe 
were,  by  the  council,  fent  to  Mufcocla,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  fortified  for  their  ufe,  and  they  were  there  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  Bolognefe  citizens.  The  podefta  of  the  Ap- 
fennines,  or  Highlands,  were  likewife  ordered  to  prefent  them 
with  colours.  This  year,  though  the  Bolognefe  Were  under 
equal  apprehenfions  from  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  they  added 
vaft  embellishments  and  conveniences  to  their  city  ;  and  the 
famous  Dominic,  the  father  of  (he  new  order  of  Preaching 
Friars,  became  fo  eminent  in  Bologna  by  his  fermons,  and 
certain  miracles  attributed  to  him,  that  the  church  of  St. 
Bologna  Nicholas  was  affigned  to  his  male  followers,  and  the  church 
emfwlliJbed.o{  St.  Agnes  was  built  for  the  ufe  of  his  female  votaries.  This 
year  likewife  the  famous  St.  Francis  of  AJJife,  by  his  enthufia- 
ftical  turn,  became  almoft  abfolute  there,  though  their  feds  are 
diredly  repugnant  to  each  other ;  but  the  Dominicans  had  al- 
ways the  afcendant  in  Italy.  It  was  about  this  time  Jikewife, 
that  pope  Honorius,  being  informed  that  the  profperous  ftate 
of  the  Bolognefe  fchools  had  induced  many  ignorant  profeflbrs 
to  take  upon  them  to  read  le&ures  there,  impowered  Tancred% 
a  learned  lawyer,  and  archdeacon  of  Bologna,  to  examine  and 
'  licenfe  all  profeflbrs  before  they  could  read  in  public.  His 
holinefs,  at  the  fame  time,  ordered  the  bifhop  of  Bologna  to 
encourage  the  ftudy  of  divinity  in  that  city,  and  not  to  permit 
his  divines  to  ftudy  either  the  civil  law  or  phytic. 

In  the  year  1220,  the  podefta  and  council  of  Bologna  fent 

a  deputation  to  Pijloia,  to  require  the  Pijioians  and  their  bifhop 

to  reinftate  the  Sambucani  in  all  their  pofleflions  and  effe&s, 

according  to  Ugolin's  decifion  y  which  feems  accordingly  to 

have  been  done. 

The  empe-      In  February  this  year,  the  emperor  Frederick,  being  to  pafs 

ror's  lieu-   jn  perfon  into  Italy,  fent  his  chancellor,  Conrade  bifhop  of 

tenant  ne-  Spires  and  Mentz,  before  him  into  Lombardy ;  the  ftates  and 

goaations  ^\t%  0f  which  were  ordered  to  obey  the  chancellor  equally  as 

in  Italy.    tjle  cmperor?    While  Conrade  was  feufy  in  executing  this  new 

coo> 
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.commiflion,  and  adminiftering  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  thofe 
Hates  who  were  willing  to  take  them,  he  fent  Anfehn  of 
Spires*  and  Ugolin*  governor  of  Romaniola*  to  Bologna,  where  » 

they  were  received  with  great  civility  and  kindnefs.  Next  * 
iiyAnfelm  and  Pufterla  the  pod  eft  a  had  a  formal  meeting  in 
the  town-houfe,  where  Anfelm  demanded  the  rendition  of  the 
towns  and  caftle  of  the  Imolefe*  as  belonging  to  the  emperor, 
which  Pufterla  readily  agreed  to,  with  a  falvo  to  all  the  pri- 
vileges and  rights  the  Bolognefe  might  have  there.  In  a  few 
days  after,  Comrade  himfelf  arrived  at  Bologna ■,  where  he  was 
fowell  pleated  with  his  reception,  and  the  compliances  of  the 
Bolognefe*  that,  after  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  he  abfolved  them  from  the  interdict  and  fine  that 
had  been  impofed  upon  them  by  the  bifhop  of  Turin*  and  all 
other  cenfures,  however  incurred.  Frederick  himfelf  was  now 
arrived  m  Italy*  but  was  denied  admittance  into  Milan*  whchre 
he  demanded  to  be  crowned  king  of  Lombardy.  This  difap- 
pointment,  which  was  very  galling  to  Frederick*  made  him 
the  more  felicitous  in  courting  the  friend  (hip  of  the  Bolognefe* 
to  whom  he  paid  a  vifit  in  his  journey  to  Rome ;  and  while  he 

,   was  there,  he  convened  an  affembly  of  all   the  ftates  who 
were  in  his  intereft,   and  obliged  them  to  fwear  allegiance  to 

.   him,  and  enmity  to  all  the  ftates  and  cities  of  Italy  who  Jfhould 
dare  to  difpute  his  commands.     He  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  received  the  imperial  crown,  and  took  a  frefh  oath 
to  carry  an  army  over  to  the  Holy  Land.    During  this  cere- 
mony, he  was  attended  by  a  fplendid  deputation  of  the  Bolog- 
nefe*  to  whom  he  gave  a  new  confirmation  of  all  thein^ights ;  The  empf 
but  did  the  fame  to  their  bifhop,  in  terms  not  favourable  to  the  ror  co*- 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  Bolognefe  civil  magiftrates  5  for  all  the  mat-/™"** 
ters  in  difpute  between  them  were,  by  this  charter,  given  m^™£'*    ' 
the  bifliop's  favour.    From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples.     Thfaj^1*010^" 
year  the  Bolognefe  croifaders  acquired  great  reputation  by  the  na* 
taking  of  Damiata  in  Egypt*  with   fome  treafure;   part  of 
which  was  remitted  by  their  two  captains,  Boniface  and  Bora* 
faldini*  by  way  of  acknowledgment,  to  the  treafury  of  Bo- 
logna.   Accurfius*  one  of  the  greateft  modern  ornaments  of  , 
the  civil  law,  was  then  profeffor  of  it  at  Bologna  *  where,  this 
year,  their  bifhop  Henry  employed  a  celebrated  architeft,  one 
Ventura*  in  adorning  the  chief  church  with  a  noble  range  of 
fine  marble  pillars.    But  the'  popularity  he  acquired  by  this 
munificence  was  foon  abated  by  his  infolence,  in  demanding 
from  the  magiftrates  of  Bologna  one  of  his  tenants,  who  had            , 
been  guilty  of  a  murder  in  that  city ;  and,  becaufe  they  did  Laid  under 
flot  readily  comply*  he  laid  it  under  an  interdict.    The  mat-  an  ****** 
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tor,  however,  was  at  lad  compromifed,  though  not  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  city* 
Tbefefi  In  the  year  1 22 1,  Giufred  of  Milan  fucceeded  to  the  po- 
wtdempe-  deftate  of  Bologna;  and  Conrade,  the  emperor's  lieutenant  in 
rvr  quar*.  Italy,  befto^ed  fre(h  privileges  upon  the  bifliop  of  Bologna  in 
**£  matters  of  civil  jurifdittion,  while  pope  Honorius  did  the  fame. 

But  a  ftorm  was  now  about  to  break  out  in  Italy,  in  which 
the  Bolognefe  had  a  great  {hare,  on  the  following  occafion. 
Frederick,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  never  intended  either 
to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  to  obferve  a  (ingle  article  of  his 
promife  to  the  pope,  with  whom  he  now  refolved  to  break, 
«s  he  had  firmly  fettled  himfelf/in  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily.  He  began  by  averting  the  imperial  authority  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  papal;  and  by  rendering  the  bUbops.and  their 
clergy  fubjed,  in  their  perfons,  effects,  and  even  characters, 
.  to  the  civil  jurisdiction.  He  difputed  the  power  of  the  pope 
to  fill  up  bishopries,  and  difplaced  fome  prelates  the  latter  had 
appointed.  In  (hort,  he  carried  thofe  rights,  which  the  French 
call  the  regale,  farther  than  they  ever  had  been  extended,  2nd 
defpifed  all  the  admonitions  of  his  holinefs,  who  therefore  ex- 
communicated him.  The  emperor  gave  hknfelf  very  little 
trouble  about  the  papal  thunders;  but  declared,  that  he  was 
refolved  to  maintain  the  rights- of  his  anceftors  over  eccle- 
fiaftical  as  well  as  lay-fubjec~ks,  and  he  feqt  manifestoes  to  the 
fame  purpofe  all  over  Italy  and  Germany,  The  reafon  which 
determined  the  Italian  republicans,  and  all  who  courted  liberty 
in  that  country,  to  fide,  with  the  pope,  was  becauTe  he  was  not 
armed  with  the  fame  compulfive  means  as  the  emperor  to  de- 
Difficulties  P»v«  them  of  their  liberties.  The  Bolognefe,  by  theiflituatioQ, 
of  the  Bo-  were  more  perplexed  than  any  other  of  the  Italia%  Jfetes  how 
lognefe.  to  behave ;  but  came  to  a  refqlution  to  be  neutral,  if  poffible, 
and  to  a&  impartially.  Their  podefta,  Giufred*  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  fent  deputies  to  require  thofe  who  jyere 
in  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  of  Imola  to  hold  it  for  the  emperor, 
and  to  give  it  up  to  none  but  by  permitikm  from  the  podefta 
of  Bologna,  or  an  imperial  order.  The  Irnohfe,  upon  this? 
ran  to  arms  ;  and  entering  the  caftle,  demolished  it,  carrying 
all  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  to  Imola,  without  regard  to 
count  Gottifred,  Frederick's  lieutenant  in  thofe  parts.  The 
Bolognefe,  not  being  confeious  of  giving  any  caufe  of  offence 
to  either  party,  continued  this  year, -as  ufual,  to  carry  on 
works  of  beauty,  utility,  and  ftrength  in  their  city;  and  gave 
a  magnificent  burial  to  St.  Dominic,  who  died  in  Aup$% 
jwhofe  tlifciplcs  became  now  powerful  in  Bologna.  In  the 
year  1222,  count  Gottifred,  incenfed  at  the  ImoJefe,  came  to 
Bohgna>  and  applied  to  the  podefta  to  require  the  alTiftance 
6  of 
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o£  the  FaventiftiSy  and  immediately  to  dedare  war  againft  the 
Imolefe^  for  having. demo] ifhed  their  caftle,  in  contempt  of  his 
and  the  imperial  authority,  and  for  other  injuries  done  the 
emperor.  He  farther  required,  that  the  Bclogaefe  fhould 
neither  make  peace,  nor  grant  a  truce  to  the  Imolepy  urdsfs 
they  confen ted  to  rebuild  the  caftle  of  Imola,  and  had  expelled 
all  the  emperor's  enemies  from  their  city  and  territory.  He 
likewife  promifed  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  pardon  the 
FaventintSy  to  remit  the  cenfures  he  had  laid  them  tinder,  and 
to  deliver  op  the  cuftody  of  the  caftle  of  Imcia,  as  foon  as  it 
could  be  recovered  to  their  cuftody  and  that  of  the  Bolognefty 
and  that  they  ihould  be  affifted  by  all  the  force  of  the  Kfi- 
magna*  <       , 

-  Those  demands  being  made  in  a  full  aflembly  of  the  War  with 
people,  andN  in  a  peremptory  tone,  greatly  flartied  the  Bohg~  the  Imo- 
nefe9  who  would  gladly  have  excufed  therafetves  from  being  !«&• 
concerned  ro  fuch  a  war.  But  Gotttfred  declared,  that  he 
would  immediately  proceed  to.  put  the- Imolefe  to  the  imperial 
ban.  The  podefta,  in  the  name  of  the  afterably,  politely  re- 
quefted,  that  he  would  referve  his  fentence  for  another  place, 
becaufe  the  Imolefe  were  their  neighbours.  But  Gottifred  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  they  were  the  emperor's  fobjeds, 
and  tied  down  to  execute  his  will*  He  therefore  proceeded  to 
give  fentence,  which  was,  that  the  Imolefe  fhould  incur  the  ' 
penalties  of  treafon,  unleft*  within  fix  days,  they  ibould  re- 
turn to  their  obedience  to  the  emperor  and  his  authority ; 
which  time  if  they  fuffcred  to  elapfe,  they  were  to  be  ac- 
counted as  rebels,  unlets  tfcey  paid  him  ten  thoufand  marks  in 
filver  (A),  and  fubmitted  in  every  refpe&  to  the  imperial  and 
his  pleafure.  This  fentence  being  read,  he  addrefted  himferf 
to  the  affemblyr  and  peremptorily  demanded,  that  they  (hould 
prepare  to  execute  the  imperial  decree.  The  Bologntfe  were 
obliged  to  comply ;  and  the  podefta  of  Faenza,  on  that  occa- 
fion,  came  to  Bologna,  where  their  ancient  league  was  re- 
newed ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  both  ftates  (hould  n>ake  war 
with  all  their  forces  upon  the  Imolefe^  and  conclude  neither 
peace  nor  truce  with  them,  but  by  perroiffion  of  the  emperor 
and  Gottifrod.  The  fix  days  being  expired,  Gottifred  returned 
to  Bologna;  and  a  general  afiet&bly  being,  as  ufual,  fummoned 
by  ringing  a  bell,  he  demanded  of  the  two  podeftas,  that  they 
ibould  immediately  begin  the  operations  of  the  war  againft 
the  Imolefe^  who  had  fuffered  their  days  of  grace  to  elapfe. 

/fA)   A  mark  of  filver  con*    about  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
taincd  about  eight  ounces ;   fo    fterling,;   an  imraenfe  fum  in 
that  the  fum  here  demanded  of    thofe  days, 
this  petty  ftate    amounted   to 
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:  *  The  Bolognefe  complied  ;  and  this  year  three  expeditions  wefe 
undertaken  againft  the  Imolefe.  The  firft  was  in  January* 
which  lafted  but  for  two  days.  The  fecond  was  in  March, 
where  for  twenty  days  they  laid  wafte  the  enemy's  country, 
far  and  near.  The  third  and  principal  was  in  Auguft*  when, 
together  with  the  Faventines*  they  brought  their  ftandard  to 
the  field ;  and  the  crops  being  upon  the  ground,  they  deftroyed 
them  for  thirty  days;  and,  after  taking  five  caftles,  they  laid 
fiege  to  Imola  itfelf. 
Demands  IMOLA*  the  ancient  Forum  Cornelii*  ftands  on  an  ifland 
of  tbelm-  formed  by  the  river  Santerno ;  and  its  caftle,  in  thofe  days, 
urialifts.  was  tne  moft  important  in  all  the  Romagna  (B).  While  the 
fiege  was  going  vigoroufly  on,  the  podeftas  of  Pavia,  Parma* 
and  Cremona,  with  deputies  from  Verona*  Mantua %  Reggio* 
and  Modena*  came  to  the  Bolognefe  camp ;  and  in  an  aflembly, 
fummoned  on  their  account,  Diotifalvi*  the  podefta  of  Pa- 
via,  in  the  name  of  the  archbifhop  of  Magdeburg*  impofed 
aiarge  fine  upon  the  podefta  and  fate  of  Bologna;  and  at  the 
fame  time  commanded  them  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  return 
home  before  the  end  of  the  month.  This  infolent  proceed- 
ing aftorrifhed  the  Bolognefe ;  and  their  podefta  refufed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  other  as  commiflioned  by  the  archbifhop  of 
Magdeburg*  but  treated  him  as  an  impoftor.  Upon  this,  the 
other  podeftas  and  deputies  interpofed,  and  joined  Dtotifalvi 
in  his  demand.  Giufred  accufed  them  all  of  diffimulation,  in 
not  acquainting  him  that  Dtotifalvi  had  fo  infolent  a  commit* 
fion  to  deliver,  which  if  he  had  known,  he  would  not  have 
fummoned  the  aflembly ;  and  he  again  refufed  to  acknowledge 
Diotifalvi  to  be  the  archbifhop's  legate.  Upon  this  fmart 
reply  the  podeftas  and  deputies  departed  without  fuccefs,  and 
the  fiege  went  on  with  redoubled  vigour ;  fo  that  the  Imolefe 
at  laft  were  obliged  to  beg  for  a  capitulation. 
Aeapitu-  GIUFRED  could  give  the  meflengers,  who  came  out 
to***,  of  Imola  for  that  purpofe,  no  anfwer  till  he  had  confulted  with 
Gottifred  and  the  Faventine  podefta,  who  both  of  them  con- 
tented to  his  entering  into  a  treaty,  which  accordingly  was  be- 
gun, and  finifhed  upon  the  following  terms :  That  the  Imo- 
lefe fliould  obey  the  Bolognefe  and  Faventines,  who  fhould  com- 
mand what  portion  of  their  territory  they  pleafed,  and  diredl 
their  troops  in  their  operations;  and  that,  asfdon  as  the  be- 
fieging  army  was  withdrawn  from  their  walls,  they  fhould  fill 

(B)  It  has  a  wall,  moats,  and  bifhop,  under  the  archbifhop  of 
towers,  with  a  ftrong  old  caftle ;  Ravenna.  In  it  are  fifty  churched 
and  is  alfo  the  reftdence  of  a    convents,  and  hofjtitah  (i), 

(l)  Bujcbififi  Geogr.  W.  ill.  f.  144* 
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up  the  ditches  of  their  city  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
caftle  (hould  repair  to  it  again.  It  was  likewife  agreed,  that 
this  capitulation  (hould  be  ratified  in  the  general  afiemblies  of 
Bologna  and  Faenza* 

Those  terms,  with  fome  others  of  lefs  importance,  being  ratified. 
fettled,  Giufred^  in  the  name  of  the  Bolognefe,  required  Coxio9 
the  podefta  of  Imola9  to  repair  with  the  council  of  that  place, 
and  a  hundred  of  its  chief  inhabitants,  to  Bologna*  and  there 
fwear  to  the  obfervaoce  of  the  capitulation.  Cox  to,  rather 
than  comply,  refigned  his  office ;  but  the  reft  of  the  council 
and  inhabitants  offered  to  ratify  all  that  had  been  done.  Giu- 
fred? with  the  confent  of  the  Faventine  podefta,  then  carried 
along  with  him  one  hundred  and  forty  hoftages,  all  of  them 
grown  men;  and  tht  Imolefe  not  only  fulfilled  the  treaty,  but 
.  fent  the  valves  of  their  principal  gates  to  Bologna  and  Faenza  ; 
;  and  were  condemned  to  pay  the  fine  impofed  upon  them  by 
Gottifredy  befides  two  thousand  marks  by  way  of  fatisfa&ion 
to  the  Bolognefe. 

The  emperor  Frederick  was  terribly  enraged  againft  the  The  empt- 
Bolognefe,  who  he,  probably,  thought  had  taken  too  much  r*r  difco** 
upon  themfelves.     When  he  heard  of  this  treaty  being  con-tewte^ 
eluded,  he  difel  aimed  all  that  Gottifred  had  done,  and  ordered' 
their  podefta  Giufred  to  appear  at  his  court.     Giufredy  upon 
this,  fummoned  a  council,  where  it  was   refolved  that  he 
(hould  not  go ;  but  that  deputies  (hould  be  fent  to  the  em- 
peror, to  account  for  and  defend  the  conduct  of  the  podefta 
and  their  city ;  and  at  the  fame  time  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  pope.     But  Frederick  would  neither  hear  nor  fee  the  de-  . 
puties,  and  continued  to  exprefs  the  mod  implacable  refent- 
ment  againft  the  city  and  the  podefta. 

In  September,  Giufred  held  a  general  council  of  the  inha- 
bitants, or  council  of  credence  ;  in  which  it  was  enaded,  that 
all  ftrangers  who  {hould  fettle  in  the  Bolognefe  territory,  (hould 
be  free  for  twenty  years  from  all  public  duties.  If  they  formed 
themfelves  into  a  town,  containing  no  fewer  than  twenty  fa- 
milies, they  were  to  enjoy  that  freedom  for  ever,  only  being 
fubjedi  to  all  duties  on  public  carriage.  They  were  to  have  a 
tight  to  create  confuls,  and  might  receive  a  podefta  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  towns  in  the  Bolognefe ;  to  have  rank  ' 
in  the  army,  and  to  ferve  in  expeditions ;  by  which  we  fup- 
pofe  is  meant,  that  they  were  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  plunder. 
This  year  was  remarkable  for  dreadful  earthquakes,  which  did 
great  damage  in  Bologna,  by  demoli(hing  feveral  palaces  and 
churches. 

In  the  year  1223,  Vberti,  zAftlanefe,  was  podefta  of  Bolog- 
**>  where  the  inhabitants,  being  apprehenfive  of  a  war  with  the 
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Military  emperor,  applied  thcmfelves  to  put  their  city  apd  country  ufi- 
rtgtdations  der  military  regulations;  Their  territory,  like  the  city,  wa* 
^fiolog-  divided  into  four  parts ;  and  each  divifion  had  its  colours  af- 
na.  iigned  to  it,  under  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages,  and 

houfes  of  that  divifion,  were  to  ferve.     Two  cocnmiiTarie* 
were  appointed  in  each  divifion  for  executing  this  regulation. 
Another  law  pafled  for  fubje&ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  couih 
try,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  to  a  tax  for  payment  of  the  army; 
and  the  magistrates  of  all  places,  within  the  ftaie,  were  obliged 
to  give  in,  upon  oath,  the  names  of  all  within  their  jurifdic- 
tion  who  were  capable  of  beating  arms.    Jebn  of  Brieunn 
the  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  at  this  time  was  at  Ronu  ;  and 
the  emperor  Frederick^  having  Joft  his  wife,  who  was  a  prin- 
cefs of  Arragcrty  had  returned  from  Germany  to  Italy.     He 
had  of  late  ftghalized  himfelf,  by  publishing  certain  Woodjr 
edi£ts  againft  the  Albigeoi^  who,  of  all  other  rebels,  were  the 
moft  dreadful  to  the  fee  of  Romey  bccaufc  they  pretended  to 
be  directed  by  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity  $  and  this  in- 
human proceeding  had  foftened  his  holinefs  in  his  favour ; 
and,  indeed,  both  parties  began  n?w  to  be  tired  with  their 
mutual  differences.     The  king  of  JerufaUmy  who  had  a  beau- 
tiful daughter,  named  Tolante,  or  Violanti%  undertook  to  be 
the  mediator ;  and  the  pope,  promifed,  that,  if  he  could  bring 
the  emperor  into  his  terms,  he  .would  prevail  with  him  to 
marry  the  king's  daughter.    The  negociation  met  with   no 
difficulty.    The  princefs  had  for,  her  dowry  the  imaginary 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem,  for  which  reafon  the  kings  of  Sialy 
have  ever  fince  aflumed  that  aoiongft  their  other  titles. .  The 
emperor  took  a  frefh  oath  to  undertake  the  croifade  within 
two  years,  was  abfolved  from  his  ecclefiaftical^cenfures*  and 
orders  were  given  for  bringing  the  betrothed  princefs  from 
Ptolomah  to  Rome ;  and  thus  Italy  had  a  fhort  refpite.frorn  war; 
which  the  Bologneft  employed  by  making  new  improvement* 
ki  their  city,  territory,  and  civil  government. 
King  of        BORRJ,  a  Milantfej  was  podefta  of  Bologna  in  1224; 
Jerufalem  **en  the  king  of  JerufaUm*  and  his  other  daughter  Bianca, 
at  Bolog-  paid  a  vifit  to  that  city,  where  they 'were  moft  magnificently 
na.  entertained,   and  the  king  honoured   ieveral  citizens  with 

knighthood.  The  emperor  was  at  this  time  in  Germanfi 
where  his  fan  Henry  was  crowned  king  of  the  RomAnt.  From 
Germany  he  returned  to  Rome  in  May  1225,  and,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  the  pope,  he  made  peace  with  the  Miiaiufe.  Hid 
refeirtment  againft  the  Bologmfey  however,  ftill  continued. 
Frederick's  great  paflion  was  to  aggrandize  Naples^  for  which 
reafon  he  once  more  transferred  the  univerfity  of  Bologna  id 
,  that  capital,  and  ordered  all  the  ftudents  to  leave  Bokgwh 
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and  repair  thither.  It  is  obfervable,  however,  that  no  re- 
gard was  paid  to  his  authority  in  this  refpeft.  This  year  he 
married  Yolante  at  Rome,  and. from  thence  went  to  Naples* 
Being  difappointed  as  to  the  effects  of  his  refentment  againft 
Bologna,  he  gave  the  Imolefe  leave  to  repair  and  fortify  their 
city  againft  the  Bolognefe,  who  would  not  have  fuffered  them 
to  do  it,  had.  not  a  dreadful  peftilence  then  raged  at  Bologna, 
wnere  the  magiftracy,  apprehending,  civil  commotions,  by  a 
decree  of  the  general  council,  demol'tfhed  the  toviterof  Baf~ 
acomatrii  the'ftrongeft  and  loftieft  in  the  .city.  Towards^  »ww 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  Milanefe  prepared  a  new  league  league  a- 
againft  the  emperor,  in  which  all  Lofnbardy,  the  Romagna  t  gainfi  the 
and  the  marquifate  df  Trevtfo,  were  included.  To  obviate  emperor, 
this  league^  the  emperor  fumrtfoned  a  general  affembly  of  A.  D. 
princes  and  feifhops,  in  his  intereft,  at  Cremona.  Gerard  ^216. 
Rangone  was  podefta  of  Bologna  in  1226,  when  .the  grand 
league,  which  had  been  propofed,  took  place.  The  village  1 
of  St.  Zenoy  in  the  Mantuan,  was  the  place  where  all  the 
deputies  met,  from  Milan,  Bologna,  Piacenza,  Verona^  Bref- 
cia,'  Mantua,  Vercelli,.  Lodl,  Pergajno,  Cremona,  Turing 
Alexandria,  Vicenza*  Parma,  and  Trevifo.  This  meeting, 
was  held  in  March,  and  Vido  Tantidenarid,  with  Scannabetci 
Gojo,  a&ed  as  deputies,  or  plenipotentiaries,  from  Bologna. 
In  this  league*  which  was  to  continue  for  twenty-five  yeax$y 
there'  was  nothing  difre.rpe&ful  towards  the  emperor^  only, 
the  contracting  parties  prornifed  to  (land  by  one  another,,  in. 
aflerting  the  rights  and  privileges  they  enjoyed  from  him  and 
his  predeceffprs;  As  it  had  been  agreed  arnongft  them,  that 
each  contracting  party  {hould  bear  a  proportional  expence  of 
men  and  money  in  the  confederacy,  the  ppdefta  of  Bologna 
appointed  one  hundred  citizens  for  carrying  the  purpofe  of 
the  league  into  execution}"  but  with  this  reftri&ion,  that  they 
fhould  not  engage  the  community  in. any,  expeoc*,  without 
confulting  the  council.  The  podefta,  at-  the  fame  time, 
fortified  Bologna  as  ftrongly  as  the  nature  of  its  fuuation  would 
admit.  .   j 

In  the  month  of  Marth  the  emperor  carne  into  the  Ro-  *vZ>o  comet 
hxagndi  and  held   his  Eajler  at  Ravenna.     From: thence  h^^theRq^ 
went  to  Imola \   out  onderftanding  how  ftrongly  Bologna  waa01^0** 
fortified,  he  did  not  approach  4t»l  When  he  entered.  Lorn-, 
hardy,  deputies  from;  moft  of  the  confederated  ftates  attended 
him,  and  perforrned  to  him  their  feveral  hornages  and  duties. 
Arriving  at  Cremona,  he  found  the  affembjy  he. had  rumm.oned 
to,  that  city  yeryjhinly  attended.     From,  Qremona  he  went  td 
Verona;  and  underftandirig  how  very  affiduous  the  confeder- 
ates were  in  toncerting:mea!tires.  fat  fupporting  their  league, 
.   Mop,  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  E        a  he 
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he  gave  encouragement  and  countenance  to  many  of  the 
pope's  enemies.     His  hoi ir els,  on  the  other  hand,  then  de- 
clared himfelf  to  be  the  patron  of  the  confederated  ftates  and 
cities;    fomented  fa&ions  again  ft  Frederick  in  Naples,  and 
threatened  him  with  a  frefh  excommunication,  if  he  did  not 
perform  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land.     Fre- 
.  derick  had  now  no  longer  any  excufe;  and  con ful ring  the  hu- 
mour of  the  age  and  people,  he  was  obliged  once  more  to 
make  his  fubmiffions  to  the  pope,  and  to  fwear  that,  under 
the  pain  of  excommunication,  he  would  pafs  the  feas  to  the 
Holy  Land,   within  two  years  after  the  enfuing  Auguft.     This 
new  accommodation  afforded  matter  of  triumph  to  Honor i us i 
whom  the  emperor  made  umpire  of  all  the  differences  be- 
Greatnefs   tween  him  and  the  confederated  ftates.    Being  attended  by 
rfthe  popet  the  pope's  legate  he  came  .to  Vienna,  where  his  refentment 
againft  jthe  Bolognefe  influenced  him  fo  far,  that  he  publifhed 
a  refcript  in  favour  of  the  Modenefe,  who  were  no  parties  in 
the  confederacy;    and   annulled  the  arbitration  concerning 
boundaries  that  had  been  proclaimed  againft  the  Medenefe, 
whom  he  'reinftated  in  their  ancient  boundaries,  poflfeffions, 
and  privileges,  both  by  land  and  water;  adding,  at  the  fame 
time,  great  encomiums  upon  their  loyalty  and  fidelity.    The 
Milanefe  made  the  caufe  of  the  Bolognefe  their  own;  and  both 
cities  being  now  more  refractory  than  ever  to  the  imperial 
authority,  Frederick  had  an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Riet'u 
a  fmall  town  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  after  pronouncing  the 
Milanefe  and  the  Bolognefe  to  be   guilty  of  rebellion,   and 
obliging  the  pope's  legate  to  lay  both  cities  under  an  inter- 
dia. 
Caftel  All  this  did  not  daunt  the  Bolognefe,  who  f  aifed  an  army, 

Franco  an(j  ^ujjt  a  ftrong  caftle  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  debateable 
bm"'  lands,  for  defending  their  liberties  (  and  which,  on  that  ao 
coimt,  is-to  this  day  called  Caftel  Franco  a.  Honorius  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1227,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Gregory 
IX.  a  near  relation  to  Innocent  III.  and  to  the  greateft  ene- 
mies the  emperor  had  in  Naples.  He  began  his  pontificate 
by  iffuing  a  bull,  granting  to  the  biftiop  of  Bologna  new  and 
unufual  privileges;  and  by  more  furioufly  preffing  the  em- 
peror, than  any  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  done,  to  begin  his 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  which,  though  the  time  he 
had  fworn  to  feems  not  to  have  been  yet  expired,  Prederict 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  ;  fo  great  an  afcendency  had  the 
papal  authority  then  obtained  ,in  Italy.  When  he  came  to 
Catana,  in  Sicily,  he  publifhed  a  kind  of  manifefto,  at  the 

1    •  StcoNiw,  pag^ioi* 
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tfequdrt,  or  rather  by  the  command,   oF  the  pope,  Iif  whicK* 
he  pardoned  all  the  Longobardk,  and  other  (hues  and  cities 
that  were  confederated  againft  hita,  as  he  likdwife  did  Gotii- 
jred,  and  the  rtiarquis  of  Montferrat,  who  were  now  his  ene- 
Mes.     As  to  the  Bblogneft,  he  exprefly  reftored  to  them  the 
privilege  of  their  wrtverfity.      AH   thofc  compliances  were  Tie  pope 
far  from  fatisfying  the  inordinate  pride  and  ambition  of  the  baft  ens  the 
pope,  whom  nothing  but  the  dntife  departure  of  Frederick  out  trufdde. 
K^  Italy  conld  appeafe.     Under  pretext  that  Frederick  had  not 
jjerformed  the  oaths  he*  fwore  to  pope  Honor  tut,   and  was' 
making  no  preparations  fof  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Ldnly 
be  flirted  up,  as  fair  a*  he  cotrld,  not  only  all  Italy,  but  alt 
Europe  againft  him;    till  Frederick,  apprehending  that  the 
affair  was  no  longer  to  be  trtfted  with;  ordered  his  fleet  to  b6 
got  ready,  and  to  rendezvous  at  Brindifv,  the  ancient  Bruit- 
dttfium,,  with  in  intention,  a*  he  pretended,'  to  carry  him  tof  , 

Geeece,   from  Whence  he  was  to  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  but        /  % 
without  any  real  defign  to  perforiri  his  voW  if  ht  could  evade 

it* 

*t Mft  ^ruth  isj  {hat  fcmperof  6htfertaihed  more  lo^enbtioni'^^^ 
Of  religion  thin  were  common  in-thofe  days;  and  yzi,  though  0ftbe  em* 
Religion  was  the  obje£t  of  his  contempt,  it'  alWa^sf  kept  brm  peror  to 
in  awe,  and  dtftitfied  or  frustrated  his  meafaies.'     Though  the  popti 
He  had  taken  a  vo#  t6  fight  agairtftthe  infidels,*  yefc  h.e  trahft 
ported  a  large  number  of  them  frbm  Sicily  to  fight  for  him  in 
Italy,  where  hte  fettled  them'  at  Lticera;  and  at  this  very  time 
he  was  fecretly  nogociating  a  tmtt  with  Afeledin,  the  fultan  of 
Egypt  in  Syria*    His  affairs,  however,  were  fo  circumftanced; 
that  though  he  pretended  fickneft,  and  a  variety  of  excufes,  he 
was  obliged  to  fail  from  Brindifi  on  the  nth  of  Augujl\  but 
he  had  fcarcely  put  to  fea,  when,  under  colour  of  a  return 
6f  his  difordefr,  and  that  the  winds  were  contrary,  he  return- 
ed with  his  family  to  Brindifi,  but  ordered  his  army  to  pro- 
ceed.    The  pope  would  accept  of  no  apology  for  this  dila- 
tory conduft ;  and  Frederick  was  again  not  only   put  under 
excommunication,  but  declared  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity.    This  incenfed  him  fomuchvthat  he  joined  with  the«^  £, 
Frangipani)  at  that  time  a  powerful  family  jp  Rome,  and  driven  6uf 
after  driving  the  pope  from  that  city,  he  declared  open  war  ^Rome, 
againft  his  holinefs,  and  all  his  abetters.    The  animofrties 
between'  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelim,  raged  now  more  fiercely 
than  ever.    They  were  not  confined  to  independent  ftates 
Or  cities,  but  almoft  every  ftate  and  city  in  Italy  was  divided 
within  itfelf,  between  the  fame  factions ;  fo  that  all  Italy  be- 
came inftantly  a  fcene  of  civil  confufion,  confifcations,  and 
damage.    The  pope  being  driven  from  Rome,  retired  to  P*- 
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rugia;  and  it  is  hard  to  fay,  to  fghich  party  the  Bokgntft  in- 
clined.    But  at  this  time  they  were  afflicted  at  once  with 
famine  and  peftilence  to  fuch   a  degree,    that   when   the 
bifhop  diftributed,  as  ufual,  a  certain  portion  of  bread  to  the 
poor  at  a  high  feftival,  twenty-four  of  them  were  trod  to 
death,  fo  great  were  the  numbers  who  crowded  to  receive 
it 
Gbmmo-         Those  calamities  did  not  render   the  Bokgntft  the  lefe 
tions  in   '  active  in  providing  for  their  own  fafety.    They  fortified  their 
Bologna,   new  caftle  Franco,  tyhilft  the  Modeneft  raifed  another  againft 
it,  called  Loiano.      In  the  year  1228,  Ubtrti  Vifconti,  was 
podefta  of  Bologna.    By  this  time  count  Gottifrti  had  de- 
clared for  the  emperor,  and  had  furprized  Manricoli,  a  caftle 
belonging  to  the  Bologntfe,  in  the  Romagna.    The  podefta  of 
this  place  efcaped  to  Bologna,  where,  he  filled  the  citizens 
with  appsehenfions  and  fufpicions.  againft  the  government, 
and  accufed  the  podefta  of  Bologna  and  his  council  of  treafon, 
*  and  of  having  confpired  to  betray  the  place  to  the  enemy. 

The  people  were  at  this  time  far  from  being  upon  good  terms 
with  their  magiftrates ;  and  being  headed  by  one  Jofiphoi 
Tufcany,  a  bold  enterprifmg  demagogue,,  they  took  arms,  and 
marching  to  the  public  palace,  they  demanded  from  the  po- 
defta the  ftandard  of  the  ftate,  and  infilled  upon  his  refign- 
ing  his  office;  both  which  he  refufed  to  do.  The  infurgents 
upon  this  waited  till  it  was  dark,  when,  with  Jofeph  at  their 
head,  they  broke  into  the  palace,  forced  open  all  its  doors 
and  repositories,  and  making  themfelves  mailers  of  whatever 
they  wanted,  Jofepb  ordered  the  great,  bell  to  be  rung,  aa  a 
fignal  for  a  general  aflcmbly  of  the  citizens. 


SECT. 
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SE  C  T.    IV. 

The  Tom  of  Government  in  Bologna,  changed  frvm 
arifiocratical  to  popular.  Jofeph,  the  Tufcan, 
thofen  PrefeS  of  the  People.  Antiani  cbofen.  War 
between  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Modentfe  :  the  for  - 
mer  defeated  with  great  Lofs.  A  Peace  for  eight 
Tears.  Caftcl  Franco  fortified.  Divijions  betweeh 
the  Bolognefe  and  their  Bifhop.  The  Bolognefe  in- 
terdiffed.  .  Ths  Difputi  terminated.     Tumults  in  Bo- 

.  iogna*  and  a  new  War  with  the  Modenefe,  and 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick.  They  affift  the  Pope 
in  taking  Ferrara.  The  Umverjtty  of  Bologna 
transferred  to  Padua.  New  Regulations  in  Bologna. 
Differences  with  Florence.  Great  Suueffes  of  the 
Bolognefe.  They  be/iege  and  take  Modena.  .  Death 
cf  the  Emperor  Frederick.  Farther  Succeffes  and 
Regulations  of  the  Bolognefe;"  The  Office  cf  Pre- 
fe£i  of  the  People  rejtorid.  Faenza  delivered  to  the 
Bolognefe.  State  of  their  RepuHick  at  the  End  of 
the  Tear  1257.  \ 

"TT  is  certain  that  the  people  of  Italy  in  general,  at  the  time  jattration 
*    we  now  treat  of,    inclined  to  democratic  government,  of  the  go* 
The  emiffaries  of  the  pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  em-  vernment 
peroron  the  other,  claimed  the  fovereignty  over  them;  and*/Bolog- 
both  endeavouring  to  invalidate  the  rights  of  the  governing  na. 
powers,  the  people  began  to  think  them  to  he  little  better 
than  ufurpers,  and  that  the  true  right  was  in  themfelves,  if 
it  was  neither  in  the  pope  nor  the  emperor.    In  fome  cafefc, 
thofe  notions  perhaps  were  confirmed  by  the  wrong  ufe  which 
their  magiftrates  made  of  their  power ;  but  be  that  as  it  will, 
the  date  of  Bologna  in  1228,  underwent  a  fundamental  revo- 
lution.    jfofeph9  theTufcan9  was  made  prefeft  of  the  people; 
and  as.  in  Florence  twenty-four  of  the    inhabitants,    called 
Antiani^  were  chofen  for  the  government  of  the  four  wards, 
two  councils  were   here  inftituted.     One,   called    the  little 
council,  confided  of  the  Antiani,  the  confuls  of  the  merchants, 
the  mafters  of  the  companies  of  fiiverfmiths  and  armourers, 
the  gonfaloniers  of  the  people,  and   their  counfellors:  the 
tother  was  the  great  council,  and  confided  only  of  a  greater 
flurnber  of  counfellors,  chofen  from  the  pepple,  being  added 
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to  it ;  and  from  that  time  the  Bolognefe  defigned  themfelves 
by  the  title  of  the  Community  ana  people  of  .Bologna:  the 
/     power  of  the  podefta,  however,  was  re-eftablifhed  after  Jo- 
seph's year  of  prefecture  was  expirecf. 
The  empe-      The  emperor  Frederick  remained  AiH  in  ftafy,  but  under 
tor  crown-  a  (Sentence  of  excommunication,  which  diftcefied  his  affairs, 
edin  Je-    and  difptrited  his  friends  (q  much,  that  be  was  at  lift  obliged 
rufafem.    t0  embark ;  and,  after  touching  3$ Cyprus,  belauded  atjeon^ 
where,  after  a  (ham  negociatiqn,  the  truce  between  him 
and  the  fultan  was  publifhed,  by  which  the  kingdom  of  Je* 
rufalemwis  not  only  ceded  to  him,  with  forp?  fmall  territories 
round  it,  but  he  actually  was  crowned  in  that  city,  which 
gave  .him  a  handle  to  boaft,  that  he  recovered  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem  without  bloodihcd.     He  could  not,  however, 
impofe  upon  his  holinefs,  who  had  foreseen  all  that  had  hap- 
pened, and  had  jeven  jdifapproved  of  Frederick's  voyage,  as 
knowing  that  if  be  had  ftaid  in  Italy,  he  would  have  been 
deferted  by  all  his  friends  and  followers.     He  fought,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  beft  advantage  he  could  of  his  abfence,  and 
even  employed  his  father-in-law,  the  J  ate  king  of  jerufalemy 
to  make  utar  upon  his  fiibjeds  in  Naples,  while  the  ifnperial 
generals  as  vigoroufly  prefled  the  Giylphs,  19  <he  marquifate 
afjncona  and  the  duchy  of  Spoleto.     The  heads  of  the  Lon- 
gobardic  confederacy,  who  equally  hated  both  parties,  laid 
hold  of  this  opportunity  to  attack  the  imperial  party  in  Lorn- 
pardy.    The  people  of  Guaflalla  bad  not  yet  acceded  to  the 
confederacy,  and  therefore  were  confidercd  as  its,  enemies  \ 
anc|  thofe  who  were  chofen  guardians  of  the  confederacy,  or- 
dered the  Bolognefe  immediately  to  begin  hoftilities  againft 
War  hi-     t'le  Modenefe.     1  he  Bolognefe  accordingly,  being  relieved  b? 
tween  Bo  a  plentiful  harveft,  laid  fiege  to  Bazano,  or  as  others  call 
logna  and lt  Badiano,  a  town  formerly  belonging  to  the  countefs  Ma- 
Modena.   tilda%  but  is  now  fcarcely  known  by  name,  though  at  the  time 
we  write  of,  a  place  of  great  importance.     According  to  the 
chronicle  of  Parma  b,  the  Bolognefe  were  joined  by  the  people 
of  bnola,  Faenza,  Romania,  and  Ferrara,  with  one  thoufand 
horfe  from   Lombardy,    and  fome  Florentine  foldiers.     The 
Mcdenefe  bad  for  their  auxiliaries  the  people  of  Parma,  who 
took  the  field  with  their  ftandard  and  one  thoufand  horfe, 
an(}  the  Cremoneje>  who  brought  tp  the  field  four  thoufand  foot. 
The  two  armies  encampednear  each  other,    but   without 
coming  to  action.     The  Bolognefe  furprized  Vignpla,  as  the 
Modenefe  did  Plumati,   a  place  now  fcarcely  known ;   and 
kgth  parties  returned  to  their  ftation   before  Bazano,  into 
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-which  the  Madenefe  found  .means  to  throw  large  fupptyes  of 
men  and  provifions.  The  Modenefe,  after  this,  made  incur- 
sions intb  the  Bohgnefe,  where  they  laid  all  wafte  with  fire 
and  fword  to  the  very  gates  of  Bologna;  while  the  Bohgnefe, 
intent  upon  the  fiege,  gave  them  no  interruption.  Upon  re- 
turning to  their  camp  before  Bazano,  the  Modenefe,  and 
their  auxiliaries,  fell  in  with  a  ftrong  detachment  of  Bohg- 
nefe horfe,  at  the  village  of  Santa  Maria,  and  an  a£tion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  the  Cremoneji  cavalry  at  firfl  were  defeated ;  Defeat  of 
but  the  P'armefans  behaved  (o  bravely,  that  after  a  long  and  the  fiolog- 
©bftinate  difpute,  the  Bohgnefe  were  intirely  defeated,  and  nefe. 
all  the  Modenefe  prifoners  retaken  (B).  After  this  the  Mo- 
denefe  took  feveral  places  of  importance  from  their  enemies, 
which  obliged  the  Bohgnefe  haftily  to  abandon  the  fiege  of 
Bazano,  with  the  lofs  of  '  all  their  tents,  baggage,  and 
warlike  engines.  This  inglorious  expedition  was  followed  by 
a  cruel  murder;  for  the  people  tumultuoufly  put  to  death,  in 
their  great  fquare,  the  governor  of  Plumati,  00  fufpicion  of 
having  fold  that  place  to  the  Modenefe, 

In  the  year  1229,  the  emperor  Frederick  returned,  from  7^  0^. 
Syria  to  Naple:9  wtere  hq  found  his  father-in-law,  John  de  tor  returns 
Briemte,  at  the  head  of  a  papal  crufade  again  ft  him,  and  ma-  to  Italy, 
fter  of  many  important  places  m  that  kingdom.  Frederick* 
however,  foon  recovered  them ;  and  his  Gibelines,  who  were 
diftinguifhed  by  a  crofs  upon  their  fhoulders,  drove  the 
Guelphs,  who  bore  two  crofs  keys,  out  of  Capua,  and  forced 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  papal  dominions.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fuccefs,  Frederick  was  afraid  of  pufhing  his  good  for- 
tune, while  the  confederated  ftates,  in  a  general  affemWy 
which  they  held  at  Verona,  came  to  a  refolution  of  cutting  off 
all  communication  and  traffick  with  thofe  who  were  not  in 
their  confederacy.  The  Bohgnefe,  at  this  time,  had  two 
wars  upon  their  hands,  the  Imolefe  and  the  Modenefe.  The 
firft  was  of  little  or  no  confequence,  and  committed  to  the 
Faventines;  the  other  was  mord  important.  The  Bohgnefe 
laying  a  fide  all  thoughts  of  refunding  the  fiege  of  Ba%ano,  made 
greater  preparations  than  they  had  done  the  year  before,  for 
befieging  San  Cafario,  belonging  to  the  Modenefe,  who  made 
equal  preparations  to  defend  it.  The  Bohgnefe  general, 
however,  made  his  difpofitions  fo  judicioufly,  that  he  took 
the  place  in  a  few  days,  in  the  fight  of  his  enemies,  who  were  _ 
unable  to  relieve  it.  The  Modenefe,  .and  their  auxiliaries  of  £  __/?* 
Cremona  and  Parma. 


The  Mgdenefe,  .and  their  auxiliaries  of  .         - 
a,  (lung  with  this  difgrace,  refolved  to  be  j^fgj 


defeated- 
E  4  revenged, 


(B)  Sigonius,  page  103,  mentions  this  battle  .without  owning 
fte  defeat  of.  the  fiobgnefe. 
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revenged,  and  attacked  the  Intrenctynents  of  the  Bolognefi 
army  with  great  fury.     They  were  received  wuh  equal  intre- 
pidity by  the  Bolognefe,  who  pointed  their  efforts  againft  the 
Parmefan  ftandard,  from  which,    by  their  engines  and  mif- 
files,  they   drove   all  the  Parmefans,  but  one  James  Htrueri, 
whofe  name  hiftory  has  preferved'  for  his  honour,  and  who 
fwore  he  would  rather  die  upon  the 'ftandard  of  his  country 
than  yield  it  up,  and  defended  it  fo  bravely,wthat  the  Cremo- 
nefe  had  time  to  come  up  and  refcue  it.    They  were  followed 
by  the  reft  of  their  army ;  and  while  the  parmefans  and  Cri- 
monefe  were  pfeffing  hard  upon  the  Bolognefe,  the  Modenefe, 
by  a  refolute  attack,  became  matters  of  the  Bolognefe  ftandard. 
This  was  the  greateft  difgrace  and  lofs  that  could' happen  to 
any   people  in   thofe  days,  and  difpirited  the  Bolognefe  fo 
much,  that  few  of  them  efcapep*  being. either  killed  or  taken 
prifoners.  '  As  to  the  ftandard,  the  Modenefe  were  for  carry- 
ing it    in    triumph  *  tp  their  capital;    but  the  Parmefam 
either  envying  them    that  *  glory,  or   unwilling  farther  to 
provoke  the  Bolognefe,  abfolutely  refufed  them  that  honour; 
Smd  thus  the  ftandard  being  ftripped  of  all  its  finery,  after 
undergoing  the  greateft  indignities,'  was  left  at  Plumatu    The 
Parmefam carried  the  fine  train  of  engines,  fome  of  which 
were  of  a  new  conftru&ion,  which  the  Bolognefe  had  carried 
in  triumph,  to  Parma,  where,  they  were  repofited  as  trophies 
in  the  principal  churches  of  the  city.    After  this  the  Modenefex 
meeting  with  no  refiftance  in  the  field,  erefied  large  banks, 
cut  out  a  new  canal,  by  which  they  diverted  the  courfc  of 
the  Scultemna  ,and  thereby  deprived  th&Bobgnefe  of  all  benefit 
from  that  river.       '       '  ; 

4  truce  '  So  many  misfortunes  coming  fo  quick,  difpirited  the  By* 
concluded,  lognefe.'  Pope  Gregory  aimed  at  uniting  all  thofe  ftates  witl} 
his  own  interehY,  io  that  they  might  compofe  a  formidable 
barrier  againft  the  imperial  power  in  Italy.  He  therefore,  on 
the  1 2th  of  October,  addrefted  a  bull" from  Ponegfa  to  the  bi- 
fliop  of  Reggioi  by  which  he  charged  that  prelate  to  labour 
to  the  utmoft  in  compofirig  the  differences  between  Bologna 
and  Modena,  by  repairing  to  both  cities,  and  negociating'  t 
peace*  or  at  Jeaft  a  long  truce;  and  if  he  found  either  of  them 
refractory,  to  lay  it  immediately '  under  a  fevere  interdict. 
The  bifhop  executed  his  c^imminrion,,  and  found  both  cities 
fo  tradable,  that  their  podeftas  fwore  to  ftand  by  his  arbitra- 
tion; which  he  pronounced  upon  the  19th  of  December  id- 
lowing.    It  imported,  that  there"  (hould  be  a  truce  for  eight 
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jjjfnxs,  to  commence  on  the  trft  of  January  enfuing,  between 
the  two  dates,,  during  which  time  they  were  to  forbear  all 
hoftilities,  and  to  live  in  civil  ijptercotirfe  together  ;  that  if  any 
differences  fhould  arife,  they  fhould  be  compromifed  by  two 
arbiters  choferi  on  each  fide;  that  the  BolognefefhouU  be  re- 
conciled, to  the  'Modenefe,  the  Parmefans,  and  Gremonefe,  and 
they  to  the  Bolognefe ;  that  no  new  fortifications  fhould  be 
raifed  on  the  borders  of  either  ftate;  and  that  the  river  Scul- 
t'emna  fhould  Jbe  reftored  to  its  ancient  channel,  during  the 

jime  of  the  truce, 

This  award,'  which  was  publifhed  with  great  formality ?  The  Lon* 
and  under  the  penalty  of  an  interdict  to  the  oflFending  party,  gobardic 
for  fome  time  reftored  peace  to  Bologna\  and  th«  deputies  of  dHanctn* 
the  Lohgobdrdic  alliance,  renewed  the  fame  in  the  beginning, netted. 
pf  the  year  1230.     This  year  was  remarkable  for  prodigi- 
ous inundations  all  over  Lombardy  and  the  Romagna  ;  but  the 
Boldgnefe  proceeded  to  fortify  Caftel  Franco,  with  ftone  walta 
Thisyear  the  woollen  manufa&ure  was  introduced  into  Bologna, 
where   the  workmen  had  great  encouragement,  and  many 
privileges.     The  renewal  of  the  Longobardic  league  croffed 
the  emperors  views ;  and  having  intelligence  that  his  fon, 
the  king  of  the  Romans,  was  pracTifing  againft  him  in  Ger- 
many, it  rendered  a  peace  neceffary  for  his  affairs  in  Italy.   He 
was  the  more  inclined  to  this  by  the  felicitations  and  entrear 
ties  of  St.  Lruuis,  king  of  France,  and  his  beft  friends  in  Ger- 
'many.     Ho*  accordingly  fent  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and 
'Leopold,  duke  of  Auftria,  with  a  moft  magnificent  train  of 
pifhops,  and  other  attendants,  to  the  pope;  but  their  recep- 
tion was  fo  cool^  that  it  was  next  to  a  repulfe,  and  they  re- 
turned without  effecting  any  thing.     Frederick  made  another 
tentative,  which  was  much  more  fuccefsful,  by  the  great  ma- 
tter of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  the  fame  duke  of  Aujlria,  who 
brought  his  holinefs  to  agree  to  accept  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thoufand  golden  ducats  by  way  of  indemnification  for 
the  damage  his  cities  had  received ;  in  confideration  of  which 
the  pope  Was  to  take  off  Frederick's,  fentence  of  excommuni- 
cation, which  he  accordingly  foon  after  did  at  Anagniy  where 
they  met  and  parted  in  feeming  friendfhip.     The  Bolegnefe>  in 
the  mean' time,  were  employed  in  repairing  the  ravages  of  the 
late  war,  and  the  fortifications  of  their  ftrong  places.     Next 
year,  1231,    many' families  in  Lombardy,    where  the  war 
{till  raged,  notwithstanding  the  late  reconciliation  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  retired  with  their  effects  to  the 
'Bokgnefe,  where  they  paid   two  thoufand  marks  for  certain 
Jands  on  which  they  fettled;  and  the  podefta,  at  the  fame 
";    '    ' ;  '    '     time, 
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time,  afligned  them  ground  for,  building  boufes  in  the  city; 

Lavellengo  of  Brefcia,    was  then  podefta  of  Bologna.  \ 

Stare  of        Amongst  other  articles  of  agreement  between  the  pope 

farthi  in  and  the  emperor,  the  latter  had  promtfed  to  affift  his  holi- 

i^J-        jnefs  againft  his  rebellious  Roman  barons,  which  Frederick  had 

negle&ed  to  do,  and  thereby  gave  great  caufe  of  complaint  tp 

his  holinefs;  fo  that  in  the  conferences,  he  was  a  fufferer 

by  his  compromife  with  the  pope,  whofe  caufe  in  Italy  at  this 

time  was  that  of  public  liberty,  and  therefore  the  rrioft  na- 

.   titral  for  the  people  to  embrace.     Few  of  the  Italian  ftates  or 

cities  fided  with  the  emperor  out  .of  priirctple;  and  they  who 

did  it  out  of  fear,  could  perfevpre  no  longer  tbap  they  were 

fopported  by  his  power.     Thus*  upon  the  whole,  through  all 

the  Romagna,  Tufiany,  and  X,cmbaray9  the  GiheUn  cities  con- 

Gained  many  Guelphi%    but  the  Gpelpb  cities  few  Gibe  lint, 

The  pope,  and  the  heads  of  the  Longobwrdk  league,  were 

fenfible  of  this,  and  flood  by  one  another,  with  greater  Ipirit  ; 

than  ever;  fb  that  Frederick*  with  all  bis  atujitiea,  spirit,  and  ! 

E>wer,  faw  himfelf  again  in  danger  of  being  (hut  out  of  Ittfy. 
e  found  means,  however,   to  retain  the  cities  of  Modem, 
&*ggMj  Parmaj  Qremona%  and   Pavta,   in  his  irnereftj   and 
the  Gibclim  there*  after  long  and  violent  ftruggles,  expelled 
all  the  Quelpfo. 
Sorrel         It  is  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  the  Bohgnep9  at  this 

IfsT  ^^  Were  GuelPbs  or  Glb*l'm-  Thev  had  oppofed  the  Gib* 
*'°&" /inflates  in  the  field,  and  all  circumftances  considered,  the 
tfi>*?V-  ^°Pe  ^a^  obtained  for  them  an  honourable  truce;  but  all  of 
J^  "  a  fudden  they  were  feized  with  a  moft  violent  fpirit  of  con* 
"^^  tumacy  againft  their  bifhop,.  to  whom  they  refufed  any  longer 

to  pay  his  tithes,  though  his  right  to  them  had  been  imine- 
morially  eftablifhed*  The  biifiop,  upon  this,  applied  to  the 
pope,  who  commiffioned  Palmeriot  an  Augujline  canon,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  affair.  In  the  mean  while  a  felony 
was  committed  within  the  cattle  of  5/.  John%  and  the  biihop 
fent  his  officers  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  This  coming  tQ 
the  ears  of  the  podefta*  he  fent  his  officers  to  maintain  bis 
ji^ht  of  trying  felonies  in  that  caftle,  (though,  as  we  have 
feen,  that  right  had  been  clearly  adjudged  by  former  popes 
in  favour  of  the  bifhop}  and  they  made  ufe  of  threatenings 
towards  the  bt(hop*s  minifters,  which  obliged  them  to  retke; 
and  the  podefta  obliged  above  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants^ 
«>f  the  caftle  to  appear  before  him,  and  take  an  oath  of  fide- 
lity to  him  in  the  city.  The  pope  being  informed  of  thofe 
jpjoceedings,  ordered  Palmerio  immediately  to  pronounce  fen- 
tencej  upon  which  the  podefta,  by  advice  of  the  council 
took  pofleflioii  by  force  of  the  caftle  of  St.  John,  and  five 

otheft 
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ptliers  belonging  to  the  bifhop,  and,  in  fliort,  ftripped  him 
*>f  almoft  all  his  temporalities  in  the  city  and  territory  of  2fo- 
fogn*\  and  a  proclamation  wasuTued,  prohibiting  any  layman 
for  -the  future  to  a£fc  as  bifliop's  fteward,  and  that  no  agent 
ihottld  thereafter  be  employed  by  the  clergy  for  collecting 
^their  tithes.  Palmerio,  upon  thofe  violent  proceedings,  laid 
Frederick^  the  podefta,  Qmnibom,  and  OJberi  de  Lens,  his 
judges,  with  all  the  council  and  magiftrates,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  in  the  city  and  territory  of  Bologna,  unaer  an 
interdi&;  which  was  promulgated  by  the  bithop,  who  hat- 
ing the  Bolognefe  as  much  as  they  did  htm,  fled  to  Reggio  on 
Che  firft  of  September. 

The  commotions  in  Italy  foon  brought  the  emperor  back 
to  that  country,  and  he  indi&ed  a  meeting  of  all  the  heads  of 
his  party  at  Ravenna,  where  he  appeared  with  the  imperial 
crown  on  his  head  on  Cbrijimds-day.     It  is  probable  he  was 
in  hopes  that  the  Bplogmfe  would  declare  for  him  j  but  tho' 
he  remained  at  Ravenna  till  the  Lent  feafon,  the  Bolognefe 
•fiili  perfifted  in  their  independency,  and  without  violating 
-their  confederacy  with  the  Longcbardic  ftates,  their  contumacy 
increased  every  day  againft  the  pope  and  their  bifliop.     In 
January  12329   Rainero,  a  Venetian  nobleman,  being  podefta 
of  Bologna,  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Rieti,   ordered  his 
legates  itiLomJ?ardy  to  do  alt  they  could  to  effe&  an  accom- 
modation between  the  bifhop  and  magiftrates  oi  Bologna,  that 
he  might  riot  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  ftUi  greater  extremities 
againft  them,    This  proceeding  ferved  only  to  exafperate 
.the  Bolognefe  the  more;  and  they  appointed  podeftas  of  their 
own,  to  take  petition  of,  and  exercife  jurifdi&ion  in  all  their  « 
*"  epifcopal  ftates.     Gregory  then  ordered  the  biihops  of  Spoleto, 
Parma,  and  Mantya,  not  only  to  promulgate  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  Raimro  and  Frederick,   with  ail 
who  obeyed  them,  and  againft  all  the  ftate  of  Bologna  \  but 
that  the  fame  fentence  (hould  be  promulgated  through  all  the 
cities  of  Lombard]*  Tuf carry,  the  Romagna,  and  Ancona.     He 
Jikewife  ordered  that  the  ftudems  at  Bologna  (hould,  under  the 
pains  of  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  leave  that  city,  and  not  return 
thither  before  the  feaft  of  St.  Peter. 

In  the  mean  while  the  eonperor,  who  was  but  indifferently  Difap- 
attended  at  Ravenna  by  the  Italian  deputies,  cpnfulted  the  poimment 
■  few  who  appeared  about  the  future  operations  of  the  war ;  of  the  em- 
and  it  was  agreed,  that  from  thenceforth  none  of  the  imperial  peror. 
f     cities  or  ftates,   fhould   chufe  their  podeftas  from   cities  or 
ftates  of  the  oppbfrte  fad  ion.     He  then  departed  to  Aquilem, 
I     that  he  might  avoid  meeting  with  two  legates,  whom/the  pope 
had  difpatched  to  treat  with  him  concerning  peace,  being 

now 
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tiow  -more  exalperated  at  his  holinefs  than  ever:  Having 
-finifhed  his  bufincfs  at  Aquileia,  he  returned  by  fea  to  Naples 
without  being  able  to  make  the  fmalleft  impreifion  .upon  the 
Longobardick  confederacy.  This  year  the  finifhing  the  works 
r©f  Cajlel  Franco  was  celebrated  by  the  Bohgrufe  with  grot 
•demonftrations  of  joy,  and  a  pardon  was  given  to  all  male- 
factors; but  the  fruits  of  the  ground  fuffered  greatly  by  worm* 
and  locufts. 
A plague  This  calamity  rendered  the  year  «*23$,  when  Vberio  Vifi 
and  fa-  conti  was  again  chofen  podefta,  extremely,  uncomfortable  to 
mine.  the  Balognefe*  A  fcarci*y  of  all  provisions,  *ut  .efpccialty 
wine,  prevailed  ;  (o  that  mutual  diftrefe  .<difpofed  .the  magi- 
itrates  and  the  bifhop  to  Irften  to  terns  of  accommodation. 
Their  differences  were  foon  com  promi fed/  Thebifhop,  for 
,<be  prefent,  relinquifhed  his  claim  to  the  tithes,  and  was 
again  put  into  poffeflion  of  Cento,  a  caftle  lying  upon  the 
confines  of  the  Ferrarefe  and  the  Bologneft,  together  with  alt 
'  -his  temporal  jurifdidtion  in  the  fame.  Upon  this  the  bi- 
ihop  took  off,  by  the  pope's  command,  the  ecclefiaiHcal  cerv- 
fures  that  had  been  impofed  upon  Bologna,  and  was  moil  joy- 
fully, received  into  that  city  by  the  people;  ajl \othej  mattes 
in  diipute,  being  left  to.  a  future  cognisance. 
'John  Vi-  It  is  certain,  xhat  the  calamities,  which  the  Bologncjt  firf- 
<enza  fered,  while  they  were  under  thofe  qervfures,  made  a  great 
tomes  to  impreifion  upon  their  minds,  and  gave  a  fair  handle  for  the 
Florence,  pope's  agents  to  conftrue  them  into  judgments  from  heaven 
for  their  contumacy  to  the  holy  fee.  One  John  of  Fiteaze, 
an  eminent  preacher,  happening  to  come  at  this  time  to  Bt- 
Jogna9  gained  fuch  an  afcendency,  not  only  over  the  people, 
but  the  podefta  and  all  the  magistrates.,  that  he  became  the' 
abfolute  mailer  of  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  government'  The 
people  followed  him  everywhere  with  flandards  and  trophies. 
The  differences  between  the  magiftracy  and  the  bifhop  wete 
fubmitted  to  his  arbitration;  both  parties  entering  into  recog- 
nizances, before  archdeacon  Tancredwd  James  Baldwin^  the 
two  greateft  lawyers  in  the  univerfity,  under  the  penalty  of 
one  tboufand  marks  of  gold,  to  ftand  xo  his  awajij.  Thc 
fame  preacher's  power  extended  even  to  the  giving  liberty  to 
all  civil  debtors,  to  paffing  an  ad  of  infoWency,  and  to  re- 
vifmg  the  laws  of  the,  ftate,  not  only  without  oppofition  frogi 
any,  but  with  the  approbation  of  all  concerned.  Innumerable 
were  the  bare-footed  proctfffions  which  he  headed,  and 
the  regulations  heintroduced,  efpecially  in  the  drefs  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  females ;  and  one  day,  when  he  was  preach- 
ing againft  ufury,  the  people  were  fo  moved,  that  they  pulled 
<lown  the  houfe  of  aa  ufurer  in  the  neighbourhood.  This 
5  J^i 
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John  of  Victnza,  however,  feems  to  haye  made  a  moderate,  • 
nay  a  laudable,  ufe  of  this  vaft  influence  he  had  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.     The  whole  of  his  do&rine  was 
calculated  for  the  reformation  of  their  manners,  for  una- 
nimity amongft  tbemfelves,  and  for  •  exercifing  fuch  ads  of 
devotion  as  might  beft  appeafe  the  divine  wrath.    The  lime . 
now  approached  for  his  pronpuncing  the  fentence  of  arbitra-  Gives  fe*» 
tion,  in  the  great  caufe4  between  the  ftate  and  the  bilhop,  who  tence 
claimed  the  exercife  of  a  capital  jurifdi&ion  in  no  fewer  than  againft  tbr 
nine  caftles,  befides  that  of  Cento,  within  the  territory  of  Bo-  bijbop* 
logna.     Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  June,  all  the  councils, 
magift  rates,  judges,  confuls,  matters  of  companies,  and  others, 
being  formally  aflembfed  in  the  town-houfe,  John  pronounced 
fentence  in  favour  of  the  city.     He  then  fet  out  for  Lombardy, 
continuing  his  'pious  exercifes  wherever  he  went.     But,  in- 
deed, Italy  was  at  this  time  full  of  preachers,  enthufiafts,  and 
pretenders  to  miracles,  who  were  greatly  favoured .  by  the 

v  public  diftreffes ;  and  this  year  is  particularly  defigned,.  in  the 
annals  of  Bologna  and  other  ftates,  the  year  of  devotion. 

VI DO  of  Faenza  was  the  Bolognefe  podefta  in  the  year Famne 
1 234,* which  happened,  like  the  preceding,  to  be  filled  with  ™*yefti- 
peftilence  and  natural  calamities;  for  the  cold  and  inclemency'**"  ***"' 
of  its  feafons  were  fuch,  as  drove  even  wolves  and  wild  beaftsftfll"* 
into  their,  cities  and  towns:  neither  was  Bologna  free  from 
civil  difcord.    One  Lamhertacci  killed  another  citizen,  Sanffioy 
both  of  them  men  of  confequence  ;  and  though  the  podefta,    " 

•  for  the  prefent,  kept  the  city  quiet  bybaniihing  the  murderer, 
yet  the  affair  was  afterwards  attended  with  great  confequences* 
latino  Romano,  defcended  oi  n  German  family,  had  acquired  a 
conliderable  intereftin  the Paduan  and  the  Cremenefe,  and  was  of  ' 
the  Gibelin  fa£bion.    At  his  inftigation,  the  emperor,  who  had 
for  fome  years  remained  in  Naples,  prepared  to  march  with 
a  great  army  into  Lombardy,    This  being  known  to  the  con* 
federate  ftates,  they  tnftantly  took  the  field  againft  the. Gibe  tins. 
The  Bolognefe  were  the  moft  forward ;  and  though  the  time 
of  their  truce  with  the  Modenefe  was  not  yet  expired,  they&2*  Bo- 
drew  out  their  ftandard,  and  wafted  the  Modenefe  territory  Iognefc 
about  Bazano  and  San  Cefano  with  fire  and  fword  ;  and,  with-  Iuvade  tht 
out  daring  to  attack  either  of  thofe  places,  they  returned  Modenefe. 
home  about  the  beginning  of  July.      The  Milanefe,  in  the 
mean  while,  invaded  the  Cremonefe%  with  whom  they  came  to 
an  engagement  near  Zenewlta,  without  much  advantage  0$ 
either  fide j  but  at  1  aft  both  parties  agreed  upon  a  fhort  truce. 
In  the  month  of  November,  the  province  of  Fngnano,  belongs      ♦ 
ing  to  the  Modenefe,  /amous  for  mineral  waters,  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  (he  Appennines^  in  a  country  both  ftrohg  and  po- 
pulous, 
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*  pnious,  declared  for  the  Bologrtefe  \   being  thereto  pferafiferf" 

upon,  either  by  fear  or  money,  or  both.     The  Modenefe  hatf1 
been  in  poffeffion  of  it  by  conqoeft  about  thirty  years;  and?* 
two  of  their  chief  noblemen  now  came  to  Bologna y  where,  itf ' 
the  name  of  all  their  community,  they  promifed  to  the  Btf-X 
iognefe  obedience  and  fubjeftionj  and  furrendered  to  them  air'* 
their  towns,  fortified  and  open  ;  promifing  to  ferve  tbem  hf l 
their  wars,  and  to  pay  the  ordinary  taxes.     The  podefta  afuK. 
ftignano  fyndic  of  Bologna,  on  their  parts,  promifed  "to  take  the  Frigna^ 
fubmsti  to  nefe  jnto  their  protection  for  ever ;  to  defend  them  againft  all*' 
tbem:        their  enemies,  the  Modenefe  efpecially ;  and  to  irrfure  thenar 
againft  all  harm.    This  agreement  was,  afterwards  folemnly 
ratified  in  the  public  councils  of  Bohgtta  and  Frighano.    *We*" 
are  not  here  to  omit,  that  the  famous  Dominic  had  been  fo-' 
lemnly  reburied  by  John  of  Ficenza^  his  firft  buryiirg-place ' 
being  too  obfcure,  at  Bologna^  where  his  magnificent  churcll; 
i»  ftill  to  be  feen ;  and  he  was  this  year  canonized  by  the  pope* 
upon  the  ftrength  of  the  miracles  he  had  performed,  both 
alive  and  dead. 
thy  afffi       CJRNEFJRIO,  of  Milan*  wis  podefta  of  Bdlogrta  itt 
^Faven-1235.    This  year  proved  more  aufpiciotry  than  the'  two  of 
tha.        three  preceding  ones  had  been  to  the  Botognefe,  whom  werriajf 
fuppofe  to  have  been  warranted  by  the  pope  in  their  infraftidrf 
of  the  truce  with  ModeHa%  with  whom  they  were  ftill  at  war; 
Some  differences  arifing  between  their  old  confederates,  the*' 
Ftrventints  and  the  people  of  Forli,  the  former,  as  ufuai,  ap- 
plied to  the  Bologrtefe  for  aififtance,  which  was  immediately' 
granted ;  and  they  recovered  Solatia  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Forlefe  from  the  Faventines,  and  this  was  followed  by  i 
peace  between  the  two  people.    The  Faventines  then  joined 
the  Bolognefe9  with  great  fpirit,  in  their  war  againft. the  Mode-, 
nefe9  which;  in  fad,  was  no  better  than  a  war  of  robbing  and? 
plundering"  the'  defencelefs  country.     In  this,  the  Bblognefe, 
meeting  with  no  oppofition,  patted  the  Scuhemna^   and  ad- 
vanced within  two  miles  of'Modena  itfelf,  where  they  defeat 
a  party  of  their  enemies.     The  Modenefe  fefolved  to  take  st 
very  extraordinary  revenge  for  thofe  infults.  They  fummoned 
together  their  allies  from  Parma>  Cr/mona,  Piadenza*  and  Port 
trtmolt  5  but%  inftead  of  meeting  their  foes  in  the  field,  the/ 
fet  about  digging  a  great  canal  for  turning  the  bed  of  the 
Seultemnaz^XvStCaflelFranco*  fo  a$  to  overthrow  that  forti^ 
•'.  fie  at  ion.    They  laboured  upon  thfs  great  work  with  fuch  in- 
credible affiduity*  that  no  man  of  any  rank  whatfoever  Watf 
excufed  from  either  digging  or  carrying  burdens.     While  the/ 
were  intent  upon  this  projeft,  they  laid  fiege  to  the  caflSe  ot 
Monzoy  within  the  dwrift  of  Prignmo ;  and  having  taken  it» 
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they  pat  to  death  fix  of  the  principal  perfons  they  found  in  ft 
i  for  their  defertion.     The  Boiognefe,  to  be  revenged,  increafed 
their  warlike  preparations;  and,  m  confequence  of  the  late 
.regulations,  they  obliged  their  fubje&s  in  the  country  to  con- 
tribute equally  with  thofe  in  the  city  to  the  evpences  of  the 
war;  and  they  were  the  more  encouraged  to  this,  as  they  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  that  Frederick  had  been  obliged  to  Tbe'empe- 
return  to  Germany,  to  prevent  a  formidable  rebellion,  under  ror  returm 
Ikis  fon  the  king  of  the  Romans,  from  breaking  out  againft  **  Ger» 
him  there;  but  nothing  this  year  happened  decifive  on  either  many* 
|  fide. 

I  FREDERICK  returned  -time  enough  to  Germany  to 
rc-eftablifh  matters  before  they  came  to  extremities.  The 
marquis  of  Baden  had  fubdued  fueh  of  the  rebels  as  were  \n  ffis  prt- 
arms;  and  Henry  fummoned  a  diet  of  the  empire  at  Mentz, grefi  tbn* 
where  his  fon  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet ;  and  many  a£b  of 
great  popularity  were  paffed  in  favour  of  the  Germanick  body, 
to  keep  the  people  there  tyiiet,  that  the  emperor  might  have 
leiftire  to  return  to  Italy:  The  pope,  hearing  of  his  inten- 
tion, fern  his  nuncio,  a  man  of  the  greateft  addrefs  6f  any 
about  his  court,  to  pexfuade  hirn  to  remain  in  Germany.  His 
bolinefs  endeayoured  to  alarm  the  emperor  with  the  extent  of 
W$  fon's  confpiracy  agaiuft  him,  and  he  even  offered  to  reduce 
tfee  confederated  ftatefc  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  There  is  rea- 
fcn  for  believing,  that  both  the  Boiognefe  and  the  Milanefe 
at  this  time  held  a  (ecret  correfpondence  with  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  againft  whom  his  father  intended  no  other  puntfhf- 
ment  than  to  remove  him  from  Germany  to  the  vice-royalty  of 
Sicily.  Poltronij  a  Mantuan,  was  podefta  of  Bologna,  when 
Frtdtritk)  in  the  year  1236,  returned  to  Italy,  where*  having  Returns  to 
fettled  the  affairs  of  Naples,  he  fummoned  all  the  (rates,  who  Italy, 
ftill  adhered  to  him,  to  join  him  at  Verona.  Perceiving  that 
»H  arguments,  but  thofe  of  violence/  were  now  ufelefs,  he 
refofved,  by  the  perfaaflon  of  Icilino  Romano,  to  attack  the  * 
confederates  in  their  vitals;  a  refolution  from  which  Robert 
Sfofoleriy  a  Bolognefe;  and  then-  podefta  of  Padua,  endeavoured 
to  divert  him.  Frederick,  after  plundering  the  Mantuan, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Ficenza;  but  all  hrs  mighty  hopes  of 
reducing  Lombardy were  now  interrupted,  by  the  intelligence 
bj  received  that  the  Vinetians  had  entered  into  the  Longobardic 
confederacy,  and  that  his-  fon  'the  king  of  the  Romans,  had 
now  renewedf  his  rebellious  practices.  He  was  therefore 
°WigeJ again  to  return  toGermany,  after  making  himfelf  more  .  . 
odious  than  ever  to  theGudphs,  by  the  feverities  he  had  exer- 
1  cifed  againft-  their  party  inricemta  and:  Verona.  His  arms  had 
fl<tt  yet  reached  the  Bikptefc  who  w*re,  all  this  while,  em- 
ployed' 
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ployed  in  railing  money  and  making  warlike,  preparations,' 

but  they  received  a  great  blow  by  Icilmo,  in  February*  1237, 

making  himfelf  matter  of  Padua,  where  he  committed  many 

cruelties.     Frederic  remained  in  Germany  but  a  few  weeks, 

and  then  he  returned  to  Lombard),  where  the  terror  of  bis 

Be  is  nnc-  arms  obliged  the  Mdntuans  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  and,, every  day 

toriouw      adding  to  his  force,  he  became  m after  of  Monte  Chiaro  in  the 

Brefciari.     He  then  laid  fiege  to  Porite  Vicn,  a  place  of  fo  greaf 

importance,  that  the  Milanefe  and  the  Bolognefe,  having,  joined 

their  forces,  determined,  at  all  events,  to  relieve  it.     A  battle 

accordingly  followed,  in  which  the  allies  were  totally  defeated; 

<fbe  Bo-     but  the  lofs  fell  heavieft  upbn  the  Bfkgnefc,  who  formed  a  great 

lognefe^-part  of  the  confederate  army,1  and  moft  of  them  were  either 

feated.       taken  or  killed.     Frederick,  however,  did  not  think  proper  to 

purfue  his  vi&ory,'  and  went  to  Cremona.     This  defeat  of  the 

Bologhefe  feemed  to  g'rve  them  new  fpirits  for  Continuing  the 

war  5  and  having  made  great  provifions  for  that  purpofe,  they. 

They  ra-     again  entered  the  Modenefe,  where  they  laid  fiege  to  Cajitl 

vage  Mr  Loiano  ;  and,  though  it  was  then  the  end  of  November^  they 

enemy s       battered  it  for  eight  days  with  fo  much  fury,  that  obliged  it  to 

country*      furrender  at  difcretton.    The  materials  of  the  caftle,   which' 

was  demolifhed,  were  laid  up  at  Cajiel Franco*  and  the  garri- 

fon  were  fcnt  prifoners  to  Bologna.    The. Bolognefe  foidiers,' 

however,  made  an  unmanly  ufe  of  this  great  advantage  they  | 

gained  over  their  enemies  j  for  they  again  pafled  the  Scultenr* 

na9  and  filled  all  the  defencelefs  country  with  their  ravages. 

In  the  year  1238,  Robert  of  Parma  was  podefta  of  Bologni 
As  the  Bolognefe  were  the  protefiors  of  Paenza,  they  were  this1 
year  deeply  interefted  in  the  diflentions  of  that  chy  Between 
the  Guelphs  and  the  Gibelins.  The  Guelpbs,  at  firft,  had  the 
advantage,  and  expelled  Guido  Rauli,  the  head  of  the  Gibelin 
faction,  out  of  their  city;  but  he  returned  foon  after,  l\aJ 
prifed  it,  put  its  garrifon  to  the  fword,  and  expelled  Albergottix 
the  head  of  the  Guelph  faction.  His  triumph  did  not  laft 
long;  for  Albergotti,  in  his  turn,  foon  forced  his  way  into  the 
city,  made  both  Rauli  and  Acarifio,  another  head  of  the  Gibe* 
They  again  ^n  faSion,  prifoners,  and  regained  Faenza.  Frederick^  during 
ajfift  Faeri-  thofe  tranfaclions,  being  elated  with  his  late  victory,  laid 
aa.  .  fiege  to  Brefcia,  which  lies  on  the  river  Garza,  and  is  de- 
fended by  a  caftle  on  an  eminence;  Triis  fiege  continued  for 
three  months;  during  which  the. Milanefe  defeated  theft- 
vians,  and  obliged  the  emperor  to  retreat  without  taking  the 
city.  Though  the  Bolognefe,  both  by  troops  and  monejf,  hai 
contributed  greatly  to  thofe  events,,  yet  they  were  now  Intent 
upon  an  expedition  that  more  immediately  touched  their  otffl 
honour  and  intereft.    Their  new  fubje&s  of  Frignano  had 
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fceen  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  their  duty  under  the  Modi? 
hefe.  Upon  this,  the  Bologhefe  invaded  that  province,  which 
they  ravaged,  and  took  the  ffrong  caftle  of  Sejlola,  which  they 
reduced  to  afhes;  but  being  informed  that  Frederick  threatened 
to  invade  the  Bologneje,  they  returned  home,  and  repaired  the* 
fortifications  of  their  capita) . 

The  Mildnefe  and  the  Bohgnefe  could  not  have  fo  long,  Con/piracy 
ind  with  fuch  effect,  have  refifted  the  emperor,  had  not  the  dgmnft  tbi 
pope  formed  fuch  intrigues  in  Germany  as  were  perpetually  call-  ^fieror, 
ing  the  emperor's  attention  to,  that  empire.     At  Jaft,  finding  ^h  &m 
Out  the  whole  depth  of  his  fbn's  cohfpiracy,  but  perhaps  mth-featt  **• 
Cut  fufpe&ing  trie  part  which  his  holinefs  had  in  it,  he  offered 
to  compromise  matters  with  Gregory  upon  the  terms  the  lat- 
ter had  formerly  offered,  provided  he  would  join  with  him  in 
crufhing  the  conspiracy.     The  pope  did  not  feem  to  difcou- 
fage  this  propofal ;  and  the  emperor  (ion  defeated  the  duke  of 
Aujlria,  who  had  joined  with  his  (on,  took  Vienna  iifelf,  and, 
making  his  (gin  prifoner,  he  lent  him  in  confinement  to  a 
Caftle  in  Naples,  where  he  finifhed  his  days  in  captivity.    But 
all  Frederick's  fuccefles,  which  anfwered  the  high  and  juft  re- 
putation he  Had  acquired,  gave  him  no  advantage  over  the 
firmnefs  of  the  Longobardic  league.     He  procured  his  fecond 
ion,  Co/trade y  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  in  the  room. 
of  his  elder  brother ;  and  perceiving  that  the  diffimulauon  of 
ihe  pope  was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  after  he  had,  with  great 

S'lory,  fettled  all  his  concerns  in  Germany,  he  collected  all  his       ,    ,, 
brces,  and  returned  to  Lomhardy,  with  an  intention  to  ftnifli     A.  D; 
the  Longobardic  war  In one  campaign.     By  this  time,  through      1239» 
Variety  of  jarring  interests,  the  quarrel  between  the  pope  and 
ihe  efhpe'ror  became  perfonal ;  but  the  pope*  who  excelled  in 
ill  the  arts*  of  His  predece"iTurs,  found  means  to  employ  Frede- 
$11)?%  arms  in  fo  many  places  a  J  brie  time,  by  the  rebellions 
he  fomented  againft'  him,  that  Henry  never  had  it  in  his  power, 
though  victorious  every  where  elfe,   to  reduce  either  Rome, 
N Milan,  or  Bologna,  which  he  confidered  as  the  three  ncfts  of 
rebellion  againft  hirh.     He  had  of  late  conquered  theifland  of 
Sardinia',  and  given  it  in  fovefieighty  to  Entio,  or  Enzo,  his 
Natural  fon  ;  and  the  pope  confidered  this  as  a  frefh  violation 
of  the  rrghts  of  the*  holy  fee,  to  which,  as  he  pretended,  Sar-    , 
Ainta  was  fubj><?h     In  fliort,  Gregory,  this  year,  twice  excom-  He  is  e£- 
municated  the  emperor,  abfolved  his  fubje£ts  from  their  afle-  communis 
giance",  and  all  foreign  princes  frorn  their  engagements  with"*^ 
him.      Not  contented  with   this,    he.  likewife  publifhed  a 
circular  letter*  dated  July  the  ift,  in  which  he  accufed  Fre- 
derick of  not  believing  in  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrijl.    "  We 
'}  toave  proofs,  faid  he  in  that  letter,  that  he  has  publicly  de- 
Mod;  Hist,  Vol.  XXXVII.  F  *  claretf 
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"  dared  bow  the  world  has  been  impofed  upon  by  three  im- 
•*  poftois,  Mofes,  Jefus  Chrijl,  and  Mahomet.  But  he  places 
"  Chrijl  far  beneath  the  other  two ;  for  he  fays  that  they 
*'  lived  in  the  midft  of  fplendour  and  glory ;  whereas  Cbrift 
"  was  only  a  man  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  who  preached 
"  only  to  fuch  is  himfelf.  The  emperor,  continues  he, 
"  maintains,  that  the  one  only  God,  creator  of  the  univerfe, 
"  could  not  be  born  of  a  woman,  and  efpecially  of  a  virgin." 
The  emperor  was  not  behind  his  holinefs  in  his  recrimina- 
tions ;  for  he  charged  him  «{ith  fimony,  herefy,  ufurpation, 
impiety,  and  every  vice  that  could  enter  into  the  compofuion 
of  a  wicked  pontiff. 

Thus  ftood  affairs  this  year  between  the  pope  and  the  em- 
peror ;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  arts 
and  authority  of  the  one,  or  the  power  and  arms  of  the  other. 
Were  the  moft  prevalent.     His  holinefs,  having  had  the  addrefii 
to  engage  the  Venetian*  in  his  quarrel,  prevailed  with  them  to 
join  with  him  in  an  invafiori  of  Naples ;  and  he  fens  his  pro* 
thonotary,  Montelongo,  through  all  the  confederated  ftates  o( 
Lombards  *  to  confirm  them  in  their  union.     Having  excom- 
municated the  Modehefe  and  their  allies,  the  Bologneje  renewed 
Bologna     their  war  againft  them  ;  but,  aboye  all  things,  they  refentetf 
prepares      the  defection  of  their  new  fubje&s  the  Fr!gnanefe9  who,  as  it 
for  war.    now  appeared,  had  fubjefied  themfelves  only  out  of  pecuniary 
motives ;  and,  having  received  a  large  fum  from  the  Bolognefty 
had  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  Modena.   .A  public  decree 
was  therefore  made  this  year,  when  Uberto  P*ifconti  was  po- 
defta,  that  every  future  pbdefta  fliould  attempt  to  recover  the 
<  money  that  had  been  advanced  by  the  community  of  BolognA 
to  the  people  of  Frignano  and  their  aflbciates ;  and  that  they 
-  fhould  levy  the  fame  from  their  eftates,  or  thofe  o(  their  fiic- 
ceflbrs  ;  and  that  it  (hould  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  prefeot 
or  any  future  magiftrates  bf  Bologna  to  re-admit  them  into 
their  fociety.     It  was  Jikewife  enacted,  in  order  to  raife  the 
'     more  money  for  the  purpofes  of  the  war,,  that,  from  thence- 
forth, no  countryman  (hould  be  free  from  paying  his  taxe%> 
or  from  any  public  duty,  under  pretext  of  his  maintaining  a 
horfe  or  horfes,  unlefs  he  (hould  have  the  commands  of  the 
community  for  fo  doing. . 
The  Bo-        This  decree^  being  pafled,  Jacopino  Prendiparte  took  the 
logncfe      command  of  the  Bohgnefe  army,  and  Jed  it  as  far  as  to  the 
march  to     gates  of  Modena.     He  went  fo  far  as  even  to  fet  the  gate  of 
Modena.   SL  Peter  on  fire,'  and  to  put  to  the  fword  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fuburbs ;  but  be  was  recalled  from  his  great 
defign  of  befieging  the  city,  on  the  following  occafioo.    The 
Gibelin  faction  at  Faenza  had  prevailed  with  the  counts  of 
6  *    Muti- 
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Jltfurilidna  znA  Balneocabalfi  to  raife  droops  for  delivering  Guteb 
Haul!,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  Gibeiin  party,  from  prifoh 
at  Faenza ;  ind  had,  'for  that  purpofe,  actually  befieged  that 
tity  with  a  confiderable  force,  during  the  expedition  of  the 
Bolognefe  army.  The  fravenlim  Guelphy  fenfible  of  their 
dancer,  applied  for  relief  to  the  Bologhefe,  who  immediately 
recalled  their  troops,  and  fent  them  in  three  divifions*  with 
their  ftandard,  to  the  telief  of  Fatnzta-  The  befiegen  were* 
defeated :  count  MutiliaHo  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner,  witli 
two  hundred  of  his  men,  who  were  all  carried  in  triumph  t6 
Bologha.  The  fuccefs  of  this  action  gave  the  Bahgrte/ehcM 
Spirits  and  reputation,  that  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Paul  of  Trtvifoy  the  head  of  the  Guelph  party  in  Ravtnna>  for  , 
renewing  the  war  againft  Modena.  Accordingly  the  Bolognefi 
and  their  allies  again  entered  the  province  of  Frignanay  where 
they  took  feveral  places;  and  marched  againft  Vignoln*  an  an- 
tieht  town  on  the  river  Panaroy  to  which  they  laid  ficge* 
This  undertaking  proved  a  matter  of  grfeat  difficulty ;  but  at 
laft,  the  place  being  furloufly  battered  with  all  the  engines 
then  in  ufe,  h  forrendered  about  the  end  of  September.  Mean 
while*  Frederick  had  removed  from  Pavia  to  Vicenza  and  Ve-  War  i* 
Yona\  and  marched,  though  without  much  fuccefs,  againft  Lombafc 
Albericy  a  Guelph  geiieral,  who  had  fufrprifed  fome  places  \h  dy. 
Lombard}.  Firdm  thence  he  returhed  to  Cretnohay  and  madfc 
an  irruption  Into  the  Bolognefe,  where  he  ravaged  the  opeh 
fcountry,  and;  without  much  difficulty,  made  himfelf  mafter 
t>f  Plumati,  Which  was  furrounded  only  by  a  wooden  wall. 
He  tfcta  marched  to  Crepacdri,  which  he  took  and  demo- 
lilhed  i  and*  about  the  middle  oi  September  y  he  returned  to  the 
Mihh'efiy  which  he  t&vaged  for  twenty-four  days,  there  being 
ho  army  in  the  field  to  oppofe  bim.  After  this,  he  marched 
towards  the  Po9  where  he  was  in  great  danger  of  being 
drovVned  as  he  was  paffirig  that  river  $  but  he"  efcaped  to  Cre- 
rtiona. 

Tri*  fiege  of  Vigtout  ftill  continued  \  and  tile  Modenefe,  The  Bo- 
tailing  to  their  affiftance\  their  allies  of  Parma  and  Ferrara,  lognefe 
iindertook  to  relieve  it.    'Their  arrtiy  was  greatly  fuperior  to  defeated* 
that  of  the  Bohgnefey  whom  they  attacked  about  the  middle 
of  Odober.     It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bolognefi  made  any 
tfotable  refiftance.    They  loft  all  their  battering  artillery,  and 
half  of  their  afmy,  part  being  put  to  the  fword,  and  part 'of 
them  drowned  by  the  fuelling  of  the  rivers  as  they  attempted 
to  fly.    In  fhort,  they  were  completely  defeated.    This  over- 
throw of  the  BologHeje  grit  Frederick  leifure  to  march  to  Nd- 
pies,  then  harraffed  by  the  Venetians.    As  he  drew  near  Romr% 
the  pope  ordered  the  heads  of  faints  to  be  expofed,  and  public 
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proceffions  to  be  made,  to  avert  the  impending  danger.  The 
diftrefs  of  tbe  fovereign  pontiff,  and  the  rigour  exeicifed  bj 
Frederick  againft  all  the  Guelpbs*  touched  the  princes  oi  Eu- 
rope with  companion  ;  and  the  pope,  by  the  advice  of  his  ge- 
neral Montelongo*  formed  a  fre(h  confederacy  againft  the  em- 
peror, in  which  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Longobardic  ftates  were 
included.  Not  contented  with  that,  he  preached  up  a  croifade 
againft  him,  upon  the  fame  terms  and  principles  as  thofe  that 
had  been  undertaken  againft  the  infidels ;  and  he  at  laft  made 
a  tender  of  the  imperial  crown  to  Robert  d'Jrtois*  brother  to 
St;  Lewis  of  France;  but  the  offer  was  rejected.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  fpirit  and  firmnefs  with  which  the  pope 
a&ed,  on  this  occafion,  faved  bimfelf  and  the  holy  fee.  For 
though  Frederick'hud  expelled  out  of  his  dominions  the  papal 
militia,  confiding  of  the  Dominicans*  Francifcans*  and  other 
religious  orders *  and  though  he  had  forbidden  his  fubje&s  of 
Naples  and  Sicily^  under  pain  of  death,  to  receive  any  bulb 
from  his  holinefs  ;  yet  he  found  the  fpirit  that  had  been  raifed 
againft  him  too  ftrong  to  be  mattered,  and,  inftead  of  march- 
ing to  Rome*  which  was  bis  real  intention,  he  turned  off 
towards  Benevento9  which  he  ravaged* 

After  this,  Azo*  the  marquis  of  is/?/,  one  of  tbe  moS 
powerful  princes  then  in  Italy*  the  fenate  of  Venice*  Alberuf 
brother  to  hilino*  who  was  in  poffeffion  of  Trevifo*  Paul  of 
Ravenna*  and  all  the  ftates  of  the  Longobardic  confederacy, 
with  the  Bolognefe  at  their  head,  joined  their  forces  together} 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Montelongo*  they  prepared  to  befiege 
\  Ferrara*  which  was  then  in  poffeffion  of  Salinguerra.    Pre- 

vious to  this,  the  council  of  Bologna*  by  the  advice  of  their 
podefta  Uberti*  and  the  dirc&ors  of  the  Longobardic  league, 
on  tbe  i ft  of  January*  1240,  paffed  two  folemn  laws.     The 
firft  was,  "  that  neither  the  directors  of  the  league,  nor  any  of 
the  confederates,  (hould  admit  into  their  affemblies  or  coun- 
cils a  Cremonefe  or  Pavian*  nor  any  of  the  emperor's  party." 
The  fecond  was,  "  that  no  native  of  the  confederated  ftates 
{hould,  from  thenceforth,  be  fuffered  to  be  podefta  of  a  ftate 
or  city  in  tbeoppofite  faftionj"  ar\d  both  thofe  laws  were 
eaa&ed  under  the  penalty  of  exile,  and  forfeiture  of  eftate. 
ferrara         IN  the  beginning  of  February*  this  year,  the  fiege  of  Per- 
befieged*     rara  was  undertaken  by  the  confederates  *  but  defended  by  So? 
Unguerra  with  a  ftrong  garrifon  of  Modcnefey  Reggians*  and 
Parmefanu     The  fiege  laded  four  months ;  but  at  laft  the 
end  taken,  place  was  taken,  and  Salinguerra  was  fent  prifoner  to  Venice* 
where  he  died  fpon  after.     As  to  the  city  itfelf,  the  pope 
knew  that  he  could  not  keep  poffeffion  of  it,  and  therefore 
jgranted  the  inveftituce  of  it,  as  a  fief  of  tbe  holy  fee,  to  A%» 
c  V  it 
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*ke  EJle,  who  thereby  became  his  intire  friend.  This  impor- 
tant conqueft  had  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  powerful  afliftance 
brought  by  the  Bolognefe  to  the  confederacy,  and  therefore  they 
infifted  upon  the  city  of  Ferrara  entering  into  the  fame,  which 
Badoari,  ^'Venetian,  the  podefta',  accordingly  did,  in  the  name 
of  the  Ferrarefe.  The.  terms  were,  that  the  latter  fhould 
hold  all  the  enemies  of  the  church,,  but  efpecially  the  Mode- 
nefi  and  the  Parniefans,  to  be  their  enemies,  and  make  war 
upon  them  accordingly.  About  this  time  the  Gemoefe  joined 
'  the  fame  party,  and  the  kings  of  France  and  England  liberally 
fupplied  the  pope  with  money  for  his  defence. 

FREDERICK  now  faw  all  his  towering  defigns  on  Succefes  tf 
the  point  of  being  crufhed.  He  therefore  committed  the  care  the,  "t*m 
of  the  war  in  Naples  to  his  generals,  and  marched  in  perfon  ror* 
into  the  marquifate  of  Ancona,  where  the  Guelphs  were  very 
powerful:  there  he  took  Afcoli,  the  ancient  Afculum  Picenum9 
a  city  between  the  rivers  Trent o  and  Cajlellano.  He  next 
marched  into  the  Romagna ;  and,  hearing  of  the  death  of 
(Paul)  he  furprifed  Ravenna,  to  the  gr?at  terror  of  the  confe- 
derates ;  and,  in  the  month  of  Augujl,  he  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
Faenza.  Frederick  was  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army;  but  he  was  fo  much  diftrefied  for  money,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ftamp,  with  the  imperial  fignature,  pieces  of  leather, 
which  he  forced  'his  foldiers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try to  take  for  money ;  but  with  a  promife  to  indemnify  them, 
by  exchanging  them  for  real  money  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
war. 

1  The  pope  and  the  confederates,  but  above' all  the  Bolognefe,  Conffancy  i 
bore  the  progrefs  of  the  emperor  with  wonderful  conftancy  °f  *h*  ^°* 
and  refolution.     His  holinefs,  to  apply  fome  remedy  to  their  logne*e»    . 
misfortunes,  fummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Rome,  and  fent 
the  cardinals  of  Piqflrlna  and  St.  Nicholas  a^rofs  the  Alps,  to 
folicit  the  afliftance  of  France,  England,  and  other  European 
powers.     Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Henry  bifhop  of  Bo- 
hgna,  after  creating  great  troubles  to  that  ftate,  refigned  bis 
bifhopric  into  the  hands  of  his  holinefs,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Bolognefe,  and  was  fucceeded   by  Ottaviano  Vbaldini,  a 
Florentine.     The  confederates,  however,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  1 24 1,  received  a  fevere  check,  by,  the  emperor  becom- 
ing mafter  of  Faenza,  after  a  fiegQ.of  about  eight  months.   He 
then  prepared  to  ftrike  at  the  chief  root  of  the  Italian  confe- 
deracy againft  him,  by  attacking  Bologna.     The  Bolognefe  had  who  an 
fbrefeen  this  attempt,  and  made  fuch  difpofitions  for  his  recep-  threatened* 
tion,  that,,  defpairing  to  take  the  city,  he  wreaked  his  fury 
upon  their  open  country,  by  deflroying  their  houfes,  corn, 
viiiegj  and  trees,  with  various  fiber  ads  of.  barbarity.     He 
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liketpifc  iffued  a  decree,  depriving  the  Bohgmfe  of  their  nght 
to  their  univerfity;  arid  transferred  the  fame  to  Padua  *  as  a/ 
reward  for  the  attachment  of  the  'Paduans  to  his  intereft. 
Receiving  intelligence,  that  the  pope's  legates  beyond  the  Jlps 
had  prevailed  with  the  courts  of  England  and  France*  and 
other  potentate*,  to  fend  biihops  to  the  council  at  Rom*y  he 
ordered  his  natural  fen  Emius,  to  whom  he  had  given  part  of 
Sardinia  in  fovereignty,  to  intercept  them  by  fea ;  which  he 
accordingly  did,  by  the  affiftance  of  forjie  (hips  fent  htm  by  the 
Pifans ;  and  all  of  them,  amengft  whom  were  feveral  cardi- 
nals, were  Tent  prifoners  to  Naples. 
Severity  of     Af  TJJR  this,  Frederick  appointed  Entius  to  be  his  lieute- 
frederick.  nant,  or  imperial  vicar  in  Lmbardy ;  and  was  fo  ftung  by  the 
Qbftinacy  of  the  pope,  and  the  constancy  of  the  Lmgobardi^ 
confederacy,  that  he  redoubled  his  fury  againft  all  their  abet- 
tors.    His  chancellor  and  favourite,  Peter  de  Vigne$>  is  accufed 
of  having  been  an  atheift,  ai>d  of  having  ijifpired  his  mafter, 
with  the  fame  principles.     This  charge,  however,  feems  to 
have  been  intirely  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  GueJphs  an4  P*- 
falins  agaipft  Fr^erick^  who  was  a  prince  of  great  virtues, 
but  ftrong  paflions,  and  an  encourager  of  learning,  though 
the  unintermitcing  pra&ices  of  his  enemies  iriade  hirri  fome- 
|imes  guilty  of  barbarity.    In  a  fliort  time,  he  reduced  all  the1 
Romagna  to  his  obedience ;  and,  after  falling  upon  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona^  he  plundered  Pefaro  and  Fano\  two  confi- 
deratye  fea- ports  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.     He  theo  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Todi  and  Narni ;  and  was  preparing  tp  fail 
uporr  the  Church's  patrimony,  without  giving  quarter  to  any 
Qeaih  of    he  found  in  arms,  when  Gregory  IX.  died  of  heart-break,  af 
¥*-P°ttm     was  fuppofed.     He  had  filled  the  papal  chair,  with  the  true 
fpirit  of  an  afpiring  pontifF,  for  fourteen  years,  againft  one  of 
the  greateft  and  moft  warlike  princes  or  his  age,  merely  by 
the  (kill  with  which  he  employed  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
Before  his  death,  he  had  fummoned  the  ernperor  to  appear 
before  the  council  he  had  indicted,  and  there  to  refign  the 
imperial  dignity.     This  prppofal,  ridiculous  as  it  was,  did  nQ. 
harm,  in  that  age  of  ignorance  and  fu perdition,  to  the  papal 
paufe.     They  who,  by  their  learning,  particularly  the  Bolog- 
nefey  were  the  moft  capable  to  refute  thofe  infolent  claims, 
were  on  the  fide  of  his  holinefs ;  and  the  numerous  enemies 
of  the  emperor  found  tfceir-intereft  in,  at  leaft,  feemingto 
beljeve  them. 
A  new          GREGORY  IX.  was  fucceeded  by  Celefiine IV,  who 
fk&ioty      filled  the  papal  chair  no  mere  than  eighteen  days,  and  then 
a  lorfg  vac'aricy  ;df^the" 'pontificate  enfued.     Frederick  would 
Willingly  have  aboiiihed  even  the  dignity  of  pope,  or  have 
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reduced  it  to  that  of  a  plain  pried  or  bifliop.  But  he  was 
unable  to  furmount  the  prepofTeffions  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  even  of  his  ownfubje<3s;  and  he  therefore  preflecj  the 
cardinals  who  were  aflembled  at  Anqgni  to  fill  the  chair: 
They  pleaded,  that  the  election  could  not  be  free,  while  he 
continued  with  his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and 
in  pofleffion  of  the  church's  patrimony.  They  likewife  in- 
filled upon  his  fetting  free  fuch  of  their  brethren  as  were  his 
prifoners.  According  to  Sigonius*,  Frederick  yielded  to  all 
they  defired,  by  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  church's 
patrimony,  and  fetting  the  cardinals  at  liberty;  and  then  they 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  a  conclave  at  Anagni,  for  the  eledion 
of  a  pope. 

Though  the  flames  of  war  raged  all  round  Bologna,  yet    A.  D. 
this  year  the  Bolognefe  new-paved  their  city,  and  adorned  it    1*42. 
with  other  works  of  utility  and  ornament,     Tlje  emperor 
all  this  time  was  puihing  the  war  with  great  vigour  in  Lom- 
kprfa,  where  he  retook  Ronchaglia  upon  the  Po,  and  a  great 
prober  of  other  places,  from  the  Milanefe.    The  Bolognefe 
this  year  buijt  and  fortified  the  caftle  of  Occilini,  on  their 
borders  towards  the  Ferrarefe\   but  they  loft  the  caftle  of  . 
Montefi,  in  the  province  of  Frignano. 

In  the  year  1243,  tne  card»nals  at  Anagni,  chofe  for  their  which 
pope  cardinal  Fiefque,  zQenoefe,  who  took  the  name  of  In- falls  upon 
notent  JV,     This  pontiff,  while  he  was  cardinal,'  had  re- Innocent 
markably  djftinguifhcd  himfelf  in  the  imperial  intereft;    and  IV* 
the  Italians  were  now  in  hopes  of  feeing  an  end  to  the  dread* 
ful  quarrel  between  the  imperial  and  papal  authority,  that 
had  fo  long  defolated  their  country.     Frederick,  however,  no 
fooner  heard  of  bis  election,  than  he  faid,'  that  Fiefque  was 
his  friend,  but  the  pope  would  be  his  enemy ;    a  prediction 
which  was  remarkably  fulfilled.  ,  Both  parties  pretended  to 
be  zealous  for  rcftoring  tranquility  to  Italy,  though  neither 
of  them  meant  it  but  upon,  his  own  terms.    The  principles  of 
Innocent  were  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Gregory  had  been ;  and  he 
was  refolved,  if  poflible,  to  wreft  from  the  emperor  all  that 
he  had  feized  in.  the  Romagna,  and  the  church's  patrimony, 
while  Frederick  as  obftinately  refolved  to  make  them  good, 
and  both  parties  once  more  took  the  field.     This  year,  we 
perceive,  from  the  chronicle  of  Parmab,  that  a  treaty  was, 
entered  into  between  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Parmefans,  for  the 
mutual  exchange  of  prifoners;  and  the  Bolognefe  are  accufed 
9/  not  having  punctually  performed   their  agreement,   and 
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of  having,  through  their  obftinacy,  differed  (iich  of  their 
countrymen,  as  had  been  taken  prifoners  at  Vignola>  to  lie  in 
a  mod  miferable  condition  in  captivity  at  Parma. 
Neutrality  But  though  the  war  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor 
of  the  Bo-  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  by  the  former  preparing  to 
lognefe.  befiege  Viierbo,  the  Bolognefe  hadN  the  addrefs  to  preferve  them- 
selves, for  fome  time,  in  a  ftate  of  neutrality,  when  they 
yere  once  more  diftuibed  by  domeftic  diflentions.  In  the 
middle  of  Augvfl  this  year,  one  Ameo,  or  Jmadeo,  a  riian  of 
Confequence  there,  killed  in  the  public  market-place,  one 
Grifoni,  who  was  his  enemy.  Xhofe  villainous  aflaffinations, 
to  the  reproach  of  that  age  and  country,'  were  feldom  pu- 
niflied ;  the  criminal  generally  finding  means  either  to  efcape 
or  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  pursuits  of  jufiice.  Thii 
Amadeoy  however,  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  to  the  great 
offence  of  his  party.  In  the  Oflober  following,  Azo  Bonacurfi 
of  Frignanoy  and  his  brother,  put  to  death  Gtberti  and  Barn- 
faldini,  of  the  family  of  Caftel  Nuovo,  and  then  took  refuge 
in  a  neigbouring  caftle,  which  they  held  out  by  force.  Toe 
podefta  of  'Bologna,  Who  was  that  year  Per oano  of  Milari,  re- 
folvejd  not  to  fuffer  fo  daring  an  infult  to  efcape  with  impu- 
nity ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the  council,  raifed  fome  com- 
panies, with  Which  he  befieged  the  caftle,  and  took  it  with 
all  who  defended  it.  The  common  people  were  immediately 
hanged,  but  Azo  was  quartered ;  and  the  podefta  left  a  garri- 
t  fon  in  the  caflle. 

The  reader  is  to'obferve,  that  the  feudal  law,  vvhich  then 
prevailed  in  Italy,  and  almoft  all  over  Europe,  was  an  enemy 
'  to  the  internal  tranquility  of  a  ftate,  becaufe  it  kept  up  the 
hereditary  animofities  amongft  families.     The  magiftrates  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice  feldom  had  it  in  their  power  to 
punifh  the  offenders ;  and  ail  they  could  do,  was  to  profcribe 
Mifflirf*    them,  or  declare  them  rebels.     Hence  it  was,  that  thofe  ex- 
bftbe  feo-  jles  were  found  all  over  the  country  in  great  numbers,  where 
dallawu    they  commonly  fortified   tbemfelves  in   their  family  caftles. 
Two  of  them,  Henry  Zachi  and  Bonifacio  Panici^  had'  lonf? 
fuffered  a  ftate  of  profcription ;  and  refolving  to  do  fomething 
to  merit  the  pardon  of  their  country,  they  fecretly  repaired  to 
Verona,  with  an  intention  to  affaffinate  Icilino  a  Romano,  the 
capital  enemy  of  the  pope  in  Lombardy;    \>ut  being  detected 
in  their  attempt,  they  were  both  of  them  put  to  death  by 
him.  ' 
Prefara-       It  was  now  evident,  that  Bologna  could  not  long  preferve 
tions  of  the  its  neutrality,  and  the  Bolognefe  prepared  to  face  the  approach- 
?olog-  ,    ihg  ftbrm.     They   therefore,  in  a  great  council,  this  year, 
$e***         jmpofed  a  general  tax  upon  their  city,  territory,  and  caftles  \ 
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and  their  militia  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  out,  with  an  ex-  . 
ception,  however,  to  the  do&ors  and  fcholars  of  their  uni- 
yerfity,    which,   notwithftanding  the  imperial  edids,   conti- 
nued ftill  to  flourifh.     An  ad,  both  of  the  general,  and  the 
fpecial  councils,  paffed,  exempting  all  fuch  from  military  du- 
ties, both  in  the  field  and  garrifons ;    but  they  were  to  con- 
tinue fubje&'to  all  the  ordinary  taxes  equally  as  other  citizens. 
Scholars,  however,  who  were  Citizens,  and  held  .private  lec- 
tures, and  thofe  citizens  who  attended  the  public  colleges, 
were  obliged  to  contribute  to  military  expences ;   but  were  at 
liberty  to  ferve  in  the  army  by  their  fubftitutes.    In  the  year 
I244,  the  war  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  notwith- 
ftanding the  mediation  of  other  Chriftian  powers,  appeared 
inevitable,     Ardoin  of  Piacenza  was  then  podefta  of  Florence.^ 
Baldwin  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  together,  with  the  count 
of  Tbouloufe,  came  this  year  to  Italy,  to  affift  in  the  mediation  ; 
and  at  Frederick's  defirc  they  repaired  to  Rome,  where  they  pre- 
vailed with  hisholinefs  topromife  to  meet  the  emperor  ztCitta 
diCq/iello,  to  accommodate  all  matters  in  difference  between 
them;   and  the  pope,  in  the  month  of  June,  afiually  left 
Rome  1    but  while  he  was  on  his  journey  he  difcovered,  or 
pretended  to  difcover,  that  the  emperor  had  formed  a  defign 
upon  his  life  or  liberty.     He  therefore  turned  off  towards  5«- 
tri,  and  from  theftcc  to  Chita  Vecchia,  where  he  took  (hip- 
ping, which  carried  him  to  Genoa  in  the  end  of  June,  with  Council  0/ 
an  intention  to  take  refuge  in  France,  and  to  fummon  a  ge-  Lyons 
neral  council  at  Lyons   for  depofing  the  emperor.     In   the fummted. 
jnean  while  Frederick,    hearing  of  the  pope's  flight,   feized 
upon  the  church's  patrimony,  and  reduced  zXYTufcany  to  his 
obedience.     The  departure  of  his  holinefs  threw  the  affairs 
of  Bologna  into  fuch  diforder,    that  a  civil  War  muft  have 
broken  out,  had  it  not  been  for,  the  arrival  of  the  good  father 
Vicentio,  whofe  authority  and  mildnefs,  feconded  by  the  bi- 
ftop,  the  podefta,  and  the  chief  citizens,  reconciled  the  dif- 
ferences that  had  long  fubfifted  amongft  the  moft  eminent, 
families,  whofe  names  were  the  Delfini  and  Malatafci,  To- 
relli  and  Andali,  Grifoni^  Antemfi,   and  Ca/irobritti,    Galuci 
and  Carbonefi,    Lambert ini  and  Scannabecci,   and  the  Pepuli 
and  Tettalafina.     The  two  laft-mentioned  families  hacf  been  j^eFljam 
at  difference  together  forty  years ;  but  they  were  now  recon-  t^s  in 
ciled  by  the  famous  match  between  Romeo  Pepuli  and  a  lady  Bologna, 
of  the  Tettalafina,  from  which  defcended  John,  Taddeo,  Gerra, 
Andrew,  and  Tarlati  Pepuli,  all  of  them  men  of  eminence. 

The  tranquility  of  the  city  being  thus  provided  for,  the  and  its 
pagiftrates  applied  themfelves  to  fee u re  that  of  the  univerfity ;  uniwrfitj. 
and  upon  the  application  of  its  heads,  it  was  ,ena&ed,  that  if 
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any  pcffbn  fliould  be  exiled,  for  murdering  or  maiming  a 
fcbolar,  it  fliould  not  be  in  the  power,  even  of  the  ftate  k- 
felf,  to  recal  hirn,  without  leave  from  the  next  relation  of 
the  party  injured. 
Awtiani  This  year,  according  to  Sigonius %  mention  is  made  of 
reftartd.  tjje  Jn^am9  the  inftitution  of  which  we  have  already  takea 
notice  under  the  year.  1228,  and  which,  after  difufe,  feeau 
to  have  been  revived  on  account  of  a  difpute  which  happened 
between  Ardoin  the  podefta,  and  the  biihop  of  Bologna,  aod 
which  was  compromised  under  the  authority  of  the  Amwii, 
the  confute  of  the  merchants,  and  the  filverfmiths,  the  mailers 
*V»wr/-  cf  the  wards,  and  the  gonfaloniers  of  the  colleges.  The 
*jF*ff*!?* council  of  Lyons  was  now  afiembled,  and  is  called  the  tbir- 
**fcMr*  *f  teenth  general  council.  Frederick  was  fummoned  to  attend 
.Lyon*.  ^  ^  kc  fent  thither  cornmiflioners  to  plead  his  caufe,  a 
proof  of  the  vaft  fway  the  papal  power  then  had  in  Ettrtpt* 
Amongft  the  numerous  prelates  fummoned  to  attend  it,  was 
Oftavian  bifhop  of  Bologna,  who  refigning  his  fee  at  this  time, 
was  fucceeded  by  James  Buoncambi,  a  native  of  that  city,  Up 
of  Brefcia  being  then  podefta.  In  the  mean  while  the  em- 
peror, after  wafting  all  the  Guejpb  lands  wherever  he  camet 
retired  to  Pifa\  from  theace  he  moved  to  Parma  and  Vmn&\ 
and,  at  this  laft  city,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  couocil 
of  Lyons,  he  fummoned  a  meeting  of  all  his  friends,,  anaongft 
whom  was  his  fon  Ccnrade  king  of  the  Romans,  and  £aUm 
emperor  of  Conftantinople.  He  at  the  fame  time  fent  his  two 
natural  fons  Entius  and  Frederick^  with  an  army  into  the 
Placentitis  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  aftembly  at  Verm* 
Baldwin  repaired  to  Lyons,  with  offers  from  the  emperor  to 
compromife  matters,. 
Debate*  About  144  prelates  appeared  at  Lyons  with  a  great  nura* 
*&**•  ber  of  temporal  princes  ;  but  his  holinefs  did  not  find  the  at 
fembly  fo  well  difpoied  in  his  favour  as  he  expe&ed.  A  bifliop, 
whom  the  emperor  had  driven  out  of  Naples,  afled  as  his  ac- 
cufer,  and  charged  him  with  arheifrn*  polygamy,  correfpood- 
ing  with  infidels,  adopting  the  opinions  of  the  Arabian pby 
fician  Averraes  about  Jefus  Chrijl,  and  a  heap  of,  fuch  otbef 
inconfiflent  particulars,  which  either  were  deftitute  of  prooff 
c>f  if  proved,  could  infer  no  penalty  on  a  crowned  heaA 
The  emperor's  commiffioners  refuted  them  with  as  much  acri- 
mony and  fpirjt,  as  they  were  urged  with  zeal  and  ignorance i 
and  the  pope,  on  this  occafton,  received  many  fevere  morti- 
fications, particularly  from  the  £»*/$$  ambaflkdors,  who  it* 
proached  him  to  his  face  for  his  avarice  and  rapariopfnefs* 
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His  bolinefe,  however,  foon  gave  the  affembly  to  understand* 
that  he  was  there  to  judge  and  not  to  argue,  and  a  dually  fo- 
lemnly  pronounced  the  fentence  of  deprivation  and  excom- 
munication againft  the  emperor,  by  which  he  was  declared 
convicted  of  facrilege.  and  hereiy ;  and  the  elc&ors  of  the  em- 
pire were  by  him  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  new 
emperor. 

FtR E&ERICK  was  at  Turin,  on  his  way  to  Lyons,  when The  rnpe- 
|ie  heard  of  this  fentence.  He  immediately  called  for  his  r or  excom* 
imperial  crown,  which  the  German  emperors  in  thofe  faysmunicated. 
always  carried  s^long  with  them,  and  placing  it  on  his  head, 
**  Many  a  life,  faid  he,  (hall  be  loft,  before  the  pope  deprive 
"  me  of  this."  He  then  ordered  his  xxi\ri\fkzx  a*e  Vignes,  to 
^rite  a  kind  of  circular  letter  to  the  other  princes  of  Europe, 
upbraiding  them  for  their  tamely  fuffering  themfelves  and  him, 
to  be  maltreated  by  fuch  a  worthlefs  fet  of  men  as  the  clergy 
Of  thqfe  days  were*  who  were  guilty  of  every  thing  that  was  , 
criminal  and  abandoned,  and  who,  he  faid,  ought  to  be 
firippcd  of  all  their  riches,  to  bring  them  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
dfity.  Scrfon  after,  Frederick  encamped  near  Pavia,  where  he 
began  a  frefh  war  againft  the  Milanefe*  and  the  remains  of 
the  pope's  party  in  Italy.  In  this  war,  EnUus  was  taken  prU 
foner  by  the  Milanefe ;  but  was  foon  exchanged  for  Simon  the 
Milaneje  general.  Excepting  this  check  every  thing  went 
profperoufly  for  the  emperor  this  year;  and  all  the Guelphs 
were  expelled  from  Modena,  Reggie,  and  Parma ;  and  even 
the  pope's  friends  and  relations  fcarcely  efcaped  with  their 
lives. 

Tjke  Bchgnefe  were  fo  happy  that  they  were  not  yet  in-  Oeeimcmy 
volved  in  thofe  calamities ;  but  their  magistrates  procceeded  of  the  Bo- 
to  lay  up  provifions  for  the  word  that  could  happen.  Philip,  lognefe. 
who  was  then  podefta,  about  t,he  middle  of  March  had  fum- 
moned  both  a  general  and  a  fpecial  council,  to  deliberate 
ftpon  the  manner  6f  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  epifcopal 
tenants,  who  pretended  that  they  were  not  amenable  to  the 
taxes  impofed  by  the  civil  government,  nor  to  the  duties  of. 
the  other  fubjeds.  Several  other  cities  and  places  pretended 
k to  the  Hfce  immunities.  Upon  this,  a  committee  of  fix  judges 
Was  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  grounds  of  thofe  claims, 
and  an  advocate  was  afligned  to  the  claimants  for  their  de- 
fence. After  mature  deliberations,  the  people  of  Montihelli, 
Roccavfo,  and  a  few  other  inconfiderable  places  were  ad- 
judged to  be  entitled  to  their  claims;  but  all  the  reft  were 
rejected,  About  the  middle  otjune,  the  people  of  Cento  en- 
deavoured to  put,  themfelves  under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bi- 
"  of  Bologna ;  upon  vyhich  the  podefta. applied  to  him  not 
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to  (IifFer  the  ftate  to  be  injured  by  fuch,  a  transference  of  al- 
legiance, and  the  bifhop  promifed  that  he  would  prated  none 
who  were  liable  to  pay  taxes,  or  to  perform  public  fervicei 
to  the  community,  or  who  lay  under  fentence  of  exile.  The 
fame  podefta  contributed  greatly  to  the  public  ornament  and 
utility  of  the  ftate,  by  appointing  certain  overfeers  to  take 
care  of  the  roads ;  and  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  moll 
magnificent  palace,  that  was  to  ferve  for  the  refidence  of  the 
Antiani.  About  this  time  the  Bolognefe,  who  feem  to  have 
had  alwajts  a  particular  regard  to  the  populoufnfefs  of  their 
ftate,  (heltered  the  Gibelins,  though  of  a  contrary  fadion, 
who  were  driven  from  the  Brejiiano,  and  affigned  them  part 
of  the  public  revenue  for  their  fubfiftence. 
A  new  em-  In  the  year  1246,  Otho  Vifconti  was  podefta  of  Belogna, 
ptror  cbo-  which  gained  a  breathing  time,  by  the  troubles  which  the 
f*$%  pope  on  all  hands  excited  againft  the  emperor.    His  holineft, 

after  Frederick's  excommunication,  iflued  his  bulls,  direded 
to  the  German  princes,  for  electing  a  new  emperor ;    and  tho' 
they  neither  were  unanimous  amongft  themfelves,  nor  did 
they  proceed  regularly,  yet  they  chofe  Henry  landgrave  of 
Tburingia,  who  was  called  Jcing  of  the  priefts,  and  who  de- 
feated Conrade  the  king  of  the  Roman  5  %  Frederick's  fon  ;   but 
was  himfelf  foon  after  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Vim.     Entiui% 
at  this  time,  commanded  for  Frederick  in  Lombardy,  while 
he  himfelf  was  employed  in  quelling  the  commotions  raifed 
againft  him  by  the  papal   party  in  the  kingdom  of  Nafles* 
The  Bolognefe>  this  year,  burlt  the  caftle  of  ScaricaM,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Jppennines,  for  a  bulwark  againft  the  F/prenthusi 
and  at  laft  completed  the  exchange  of  prifoners  with  theiV- 
mefans  and   the  Modenefe*     They  likewife  fent  affiftance  to 
the  Brefciam  againft  Entius*     Their  open  country  being 
greatly  expofed,  by  the  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the  city, 
a  law  was  patted,  obliging  all  who  had  left  it  within  the  five 
years  preceding,  to  return  to  their  habitations,  under  pain  of 
being  deprived  of  all  the  privileges1  of  a  Bolognefe  citifcen;  nor 
were  they  even  fuffered  to  remain  in  Bologna^  ox  to  enjoy  any 
poft  of  honour  or  profit  there.     A  revolution,  which  at  this 
time  happened  at  cParmat  now  gave  a  great  turn  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy. 
Siege  0/         Many  of  the  Parmefans  had  been  Guelpbs,  and  were  ex- 
Parma  by   pelled  from  their  country  by  the  imperial  faftion.     Theemr 
the  em-       peror,  according, to  the  'Parmefan  chronicle*,  had  feized  the 
peter.         epifcopal  palace  and  tower,  with  all  the  biftiop's  revenues, 
and  none  durft  prefent  a  bull  or  writing  from  the  pope,  under 
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the  penalty  of  lofing  a  hand  and  foot.  Entius  was,  at  this 
time,  employed  in  befieging  a  caflle  in  the  Brefciano ;  and 
Frederick,  having  finifhed  his  affairs  in  Naples,  had  returned 
to  Turin*  where  he  affembled  a  council  of  all  his  friends, 
and  was  bury  in  drawing  up  propofitions  for  a  peace  with  the 
pope.  Xhe  Parmefan  exiles,  who  were  at  Piacenza,  thought 
that  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attempt  a  return  to 
their  cpuntry.  They  were  headed  by  Gerard  de  Corrigio; 
but  Montelongo,  the  pope's  general,  planned  the  confpiracy, 
and  furnifhed  the  exiles  with  arms  and  money.  Aflembling 
on  a  certain  day  *t  Piacenza,  they  fet  out  in  a. body  for  Parma, 
but  were  oppofed  by  Henry  de  Te/ia,  the  imperial  podefta 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  Gibelins.  The  Guelpbs,  hbwever, 
'  prevailed  ;  and  after  killing  de  Te/fa,  with  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  followers,  they  entered  Parma,  from  whence  they 
expelled  all  the  Gibelin  faftion,  and  chofe  Corrigu  their  po- 
defta. As  foon  as  this  revolution  came  to  the  ears  of  the' 
emperor  and  his  fon  Entius,  both  of  them  hafiened  to  Parma^  % 

and  encamped  on  different  fides  of  the  city.    Montelongo  was 
equally  alert ;  and  after  performing  a  very  troublefome  march 
over  the  mountains,   arrived  at  Parma  with  one  thoufandt 
choice  ibldiers.     He  was  followed  by  count  St.  Boniface,  who 
in  his  march  deftroyed  the  Cremonefe ;    and  at  Iaft  the  mar- 
quis of  Efte  himfelf,  with  a  body  of  Ferrarefe^  arrived  on  the  . 
fame  account.     In  Abort,  all  the  military  force  of  Lombardy 
repaired  thither,  either  to  defend  or  befiege  the  city.     Part 
of  the  Guelphs,  however,  were  encamped  without  the  walls  ; 
but  ftrongly  entrenched,  and  polled  fo  as  to  interrupt  the 
operations  of  the  emperor  againft  the  city.    The  empercr 
was  joined  by  Boater'^  who  was  a  flrong  Gibelin,  and  by  /«- 
Kno  a  Romano,  with  all  the  Gibelins  of  Cremona,  Reggio,  the 
Bergamafco,  and  Tufcany,  with  a  great  body  of  Neapolitans 
and  Sicilians,  fo  (hat  the  whole  of  his  army  amounted  to  fixty 
thoufan^  men. 
While  thofe  mighty  preparations  were  making  on  theBazand 
i    fide  of  Parma,  the  Bohgneje  took  that  opportunity  of  renew-  taken. 
irig  the  war  againft  the  Modcnefe,  the  ftrength  of  whofe  flats 
was  In*  the  imperial  army  before  Parma.     Guido  the  podefta, 
and  James  Lambertacci,  were  the  generals  of  the  Bolognefe,     . 
who  brought  their  ftandard  of  (late  to  the  field,  and  vigo- 
roufly  befieged  Bazano,  which  had  fo  often  proved  fatal  to 
their  arms.     On  receiving  this  news,*  the  Modenefe  who  were 
^Frederick's  camp  chofe  latino  for  their  general,  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  Bazano ;    but  found  the  Bolognefe  (o  nume- 
rous, and  fo  ftrongly  pofled,  that  they  durft  not  attack  them, 
but  encamped  in  tht  neighbourhood,  in  daily  expectation  of 
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being  reinforced  byEhtius*  In  the  mean  while,  the  fiege  weiif 
'  on  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  the  garrifon,  lofing  all  hopes  of 
relief*  propofcd  to  capitulate,  and  for  that  purpofe  they  had 
a  conference  with  the  podefta  Gutdb\  and  the  chief  of  the 
-  Bolognefe,  The  terms  were  foon  fettled.  It  wai  agreed, 
that  the  befieged  Should  remain  in  poffefflon  bf  all  their  effefb, 
and  have  the  liberty  to  fettle  either  in  the  Bolognefe  or  the 
Modenefe ;  and  that  if  the  capitulation  was  not  approved  of* 
the  Bolognefe  Oiould  protecl  the  garrifon.  This  capitulation 
being  figned,  it  was  ratified  by  the  Modenefe  generate ;  and 
the  Bolognefe  entering  the  caftle  of  Baxano*  they  burnt  it  down 
in  fight  of  Icilino  and  his  army.  Next  day*  the  Bologheft  fud- 
dertly  attacked  their  enemies  \  and  after  defeating  them,  thejf 
reduced  feveral  places  in  the  Modenefe*  and  returhed  horn* 
with  a  large  booty,  and  in  great  triumph.  The  general  and 
ipecial  councils  being  aflembledj  a  full  account  of  the  cam- 
paign was  laid  before  them ;  and  the  capitulation  being  ra- 
tified, it  was  entered  into  their  archives,  and  ah  a£t  made* 
that  the  podefta  and  the  people  of  Bologna  fhould,  on  etrery 
feftival  of  St.  Ifaiab,  the  day  on  which  Bazarto  Was  furren- 
dered,  prefent  forty  wax  tapers  to  his  church. 
Siege  of  In  the  mean  while,  Frederick  was  furioufly  beilt  upbii  tfet 
Parma  reduflion  of  Parma ;  and  the  chronicle  of  that  city  is  filled 
continues ;  wjth  the  cruelties  he  infli&ed  upon  fuch  of  the  inhabitants  at 
fell  into  his  hands.  Not  only  men  but  women  were  put  to 
death,  with  exquifite  tortures,  till  at  laft  the  PaviaHs  ihtet- 
teeded  for  the  lives  of  thofe  who  fufvived ;  and  their  inter* 
ceffion  procured  fome  abatement  of  his  cruelty.  We  arej 
however,  to  make  great  allowances  in  reading  the  reprefeii- 
tations  of  the Guelpb  authors,  with  regard  to  this  great  prince; 
and  perhaps  the  cruelty  of  their  faftiori  gave  rife  to  that  Of  tfal 
Gibeiins;  for  we  learn,  that  the  fmalleft  intercoutfe  betweed 
any  of  the  befieged  and  the  imperialists  was  punifhed  with 
death ;  and  all  who  found  means  to  introduce  themfelves  intd 
the  city,  were  immediately  put  to  the  fword  ;  arid  fo  great 
was.  the  enthufiafm  of  the  befieged,  that  they  gloried  in  tbc 
deaths  of  their  party,  as  if  t(ie  emperor  had  made  fo  flian/ 
martyrs.  The  Bolognefe  did  not  fail  to  improve  their  late 
-  advantages 5  for  though  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced, 
they  again  took  the  field,  being  joined  by  the  Ferrarefe  and 
the  Mantuans ;  and  after  forcing  an  imperial  poft  upon  thi 
Pot.  itBrixeUo*  they  marched  to  Colorno,  from  whence  thef 
threw  a  reinforcement  of  men,  and  great  fupplies  of  provifion» 
into  Parma*  which  now  began  to  be  greatly  diftreffed  by  fa- 
mine. Soon  after,  Montelongo  forced  his  way  through  tM 
imperialists,  into  the  fame  city,  and  gave  the  citizens  and  in- 
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habitants  frefh  fpirits,  by  affuring  them  of  a  fpeedy  relief. 
Winter  coming  on,  the  imperial ifts  made  a  furious  aflauit 
upon  the  city,  but  were  repulfed  by  Boniface  -f  as  was  En- 
itttiy  in  an  attempt  he  made  upon  Colorno^  which  was  garri- 
foned  by  the  Bohgnefe.  A  few  days  after,  the  befieged  found 
means  to  turn  the  courfe  of  their  river  againft  the  camp  of  the 
imperial  ifts,  who  were  obliged  fir  ft  to  remove,  and  at  laft 
Co  abandon  the  fiege  for  that  year.  In  December  the  Bohg- 
nefe affigned  Sabiniano  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Guelphs  of  the 
Modena%  who  had  been  expelled  from  that  city. 

In  the  year  1248,  Boniface  de  Car io  of  Pi acenza  wa^po-^*/* 
defta  of  Bologna.  Frederick  had  not  yet  given  over  thoughts  r^JeJL 
of  taking  Parmay  and  bad  his  head-quarters  atficJoria;  a 
city  which  he  himfelf  built,  from  whence  he  ufed  fometimes 
to  make  excursions.  Monulcngo  then  commanded  in  Parma \ 
and  one  day  while  Frederick^  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
was  taking  the  diverfion  of  hawking,  Moniehngo  furprifed 
ViclortQ9  put  the  garr'tfon  which  had  been  left  in  it  to  the 
(Word,  and  took  a  vaft  booty,  in  which  was  the  imperial  * 
crown,  the  military  cheft,  and  all  Frederick's  plate  and  rich 
furniture,  together  with  the  Cremonefe  ftandard  of  {late ;  and 
afterwards,  partly  through  wantonneis,  partly  through  refent- 
rnent,  the  victors  fet  fire  to  the  place.  Frederick^  by  this 
time,  returning  from  his  diverfion,  had  affembled  fome  troops, 
and  attempted  to  recover  'the  town ;  but  he  was  repulfed 
with  the  lots  of  almoft  all  his  men,  and  obliged  to  fly  to 
Cremona. 

This  fuccefs,  by  which  the  Guelphs  made  three  thoufand 
of  their  enemies  prifoners,  and  delivered  all  their  own  party 
from  the  chains  of  the  Gibelinsy  infpired  the  pope,  who  had 
been  extremely  adtive  in  fupporting  his  party,  with  fre(h  cou- 
rage.    He  had  made  OSfavian  Ubaldiui,  then  bifliop  of  Bo-  Blfbop  af 
hgna,  a  cardinal  \   and  he  fent  him  to  Bologna^  to  excite  the  Bologna 
inhabitants  there  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  to  con- created* 
cert  the  military  operations  of  the  enfuing  year.     After  ma-  cardinaL 
ture  deliberation  it  was  agreed,  that  the  bohgnefe  Chould  firft; 
attempt  to  reduce  all  the  towns  and  caftles  in  the  Modenefe 
territory,  and  then  march  to  recover  thofe  which  Frederick 
bad  taken  from  his  holinefs  in  the  lLomagna.    This  heroic 
refolution  was  dtclated  chiefly  by  the  hopes  of  renown  which 
they  were  to  acquire,  by  being  the.deliverers  and  protestors  of  the 
church.    They  were,  perhaps,  like  wife  influenced  by  the  bad 
ftate  of  the  emperor's  affairs  in  Lombardy.     Be  that  as  it  will, 
it  is.  certain,  that  the  affairs  of  the  Bohgnefe  were,  at  this 
time,  in  a  very  profperous  condition;. and  their  podefta,  in 
tit*  beginning  of  May  this  year,  marched  againft  the  Mode- 
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Succefs  of  *efe  w^n  a  vei7  ^ne  army-     His  firft  acquifition  was  the  ricfi 
the  Bolog-  abbey  and  territory  of  Nouantola>  which  fubmitted  to  him. 
ncfe,         He  then  reduced  Panfani  and  &?»  Cefaric^  and  decnolifhed 
them  by  the  advice  of  cardinal  Oclavian.    He  then  palled  the 
Scultemna^  and  triumphantly  entered  the  Romagna,  where  he 
reduced  Z)*/rf  and  Foligni,  and  then  marched  againft  lmoh\ 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  in  no  condition  to  refift,  pro- 
pofed  an  accommodation,  which  was  granted  them  oh  thl 
following  terms;  6§  that  the  Imolefe  fhbuld  be  at  peace  with  the 
i  Bolognefe,  and  furrender  to  them  their  city,*  which  the  Bolog- 

nefe were  to  preferve  as  lone  as  the  Irhokfe  continued  in  their 
obedience  to  the  holy  fee.  The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that 
during  this  expedition,  and  probably  in  former  ones,  a'  coin- 
mittee  of  councils  and  magiftrates  of  Bologna  attended  the  ar- 
my, with  full  powers  to  aft  for  the  Whole,  becaofe  no  capi- 
tulation or  agreement  was  valid  till  ratified  by  them.  On  thii 
occafion,'  therefore,  a  general  and  fpecial  council  with  the 
attending  magiftrates,  were  fummoned  in  the  camp,  where 
the  articles  that  had  been  fworn  to  by  the  pod  eft  a  were  con- 
firmed.' From  Inula  the  Bolognefe  artfiy  marched  to  Faenza^ 
Bagnacavalliy  Forim  Popoli,  and  For  It  9  2nd  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  thofe  cities  to  take  an  oath  of  obedience  to 
the  church,  and  the  city  of  Bologna ;  a  pr6of  that,*  notwith- 
Handing  their  zeal  for  the  pope,  they  dorft  hot  lofe  fight  of 
either  their  own  importance  or  intereft.  They  eveft  obliged 
all  thofe,  and  many  other  places,  to  accept  of  Bolognefe  po- 
deftas,  governors,  and  garrifons.  They  then  marched  to- 
wards the  fea-coaft  againft  Cervia,  a  plage  famous  for  its  fait- 
nnbo  tale  works.  The  Cervian*  were  obliged  to  fubmit,  as  the  othef 
Cervi.  cities  had  done,  and  confented,  not  only  to  furnifh  the  Bs- 
hgnefe  with  fait  for  ten  years,  at  a  certain  price,  but  to  dif: 
pofe  of  none  to  any  other  ftate  or  people.  In  (hort,  during 
this  campaign,  the  Bolognefe  reduced  all  the  Romagna;  and 
though  a  the  particular  capitulations  they  made  with  each  city 
are  not  now  extant  in  their  records,  yet  there  can  be  nd 
doubt  as  to  the  fact ;  becaufe  an  ancient  law,  ftill  in  force  in 
that  city,  commands  the  Imolefe  u  to  perform  their  engagements 
with  their  neighbours,  in  the  fame  manner  they  ufed  to  per- 
form  them  before  the  Bolognefe  reduced  the  Rortiagnd,  in  the 
podeftate  of  Boniface.99  About  the  middle  of  September •,  Bom- 
face  being  about,  to  return  with  his  army  to  Bologna^  obligecf 
the  Imolefe  magiftrates  again  to  fwear  that  they  would  fight 
for  the  Bolognefe  againft  all  their  enemies,  but  efpeciaJl/ 
againft  the  emperor  Frederick. 

■  •  -     ft 
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.  Jtithe  year  1249,  Philippo  TJjro  was  podefta  of  Bologna* 
when  a  civil  difcord  broke  out  between  the  two  principal  fa- 
milies, the  Briti  and  the  Minduli*  which  the  podefta  was 
afraid  might  be  of  fervice  to  the  imperial  intereft.  He  there- 
fore ordered  {he  heads  of  .both  families  to  repair,  to  Bologna^ 
where  he  obliged  them  to  fwear,  that  they  would  obey  his 
orders  till,  the  nrft  of  January  enfuing  ;  to  find  twenty  good 
and  fufficient  fureties  for  the  performance,  and  not  to  leave 
the  city  but  by  his  pefmiiiion.  A  public  a<3  then  pa  fled, 
that  Medians  and  two  thirds  of  Arge\lata%  fhould  from  thence- 
forth be  confidered  as  par*  of  the  Bolognefe  territory  j  that  the 
inhabitants  fhould  be  fubjeft  to  public  duties,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  their  other  towns  and  catties;  and,  that  if  they 
fhould  remove  to  Bologna ,  they  ihould  not  enjoy  fne  privi- 
leges .of  the  city,  but  be  ranked  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
places  they  came  from.  ";  .  * 

The  affairs  of  the  emperor  in  Lombardyy  continued  ftill  to  Frederick 
wear  a.  very  bad  afpedh     In  the  beginning  of  the  .year  he  at-  goes  ?o 
tefnpted  to  rebuild  Vicloria%  but  was  obliged  again,  to. abandon  Naples, 
it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Parmefans.     The  pope,  after  the  ,    . 

council  of  Lions  j  had  offered  the  empire  t  of  Germany  to  feyeral 
princes  j  but  at  laft  it  was  accepted  of  by  William,  count  of  Hol- 
land, whom  almoft  half  of  Germany  recognized.  The  empe- 
ror's intereft,  however,  continued  to  be  fupported  by  his  fan 
the  king,  of  the  Romans.  The  pope,  according  to  moft  au;- 
thors,  fought  to  deprive  him  of  life,  as  well  as  empire;  and 
for  that  purpofe  had  bribed  his  chancellor,  chief  counfelior,  and 
favourite  Peter  de  Vignes*,  and  his,  firft  phyfician,  to  poifon 
him.  But  Frederick  having  the  good  fortune  to  detect  the 
confpiracy,  put  the  phyfician  to  death,  and  ordered  his  chan- 
cellor's eyes  to  be  put  out ;  upon  which  he  beat  .his  hrains  out 
at  Pija9  to  prevent  a  more  cruel  death  frpm  the  Pifans* 
who  were  his  mortal  enemies.  The  truth  of  this  confpiracy, 
however,  is  very  queftionable ;  and  it  is  more  probable,  that 
de  Vignes  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  intrigues  of,  courtiers  (A). 
Whatever  may  be  in  this,  it  is  certain  that  his  hoJinefs  found 
means  to  oblige  Frederick  to  leave  Lombardy  to  the  care  of 
EntiuSy  and  to  go  to  Naples.     Cardinal  Otfavian,  who  was 

(A)  The  chronicle  of  Fran-  had  been  provoked  to  forhe  in- 

cis  Pipini,  an  author  of  credit,  fidelity  againft  the  emperor,    by 

*ho  wrote  foon  after  this  time,  s  the  latte*  s  Gripping  nim  of  his 

and  was  himfelf  a  native  of  Bo-  money;  of  whfth,  as  we  have 

hgna,  takes  no   notice  of  this  feen,    Frederick  flood  in   great 

ftory  about  the  poifoning,  but  need.     Vide  Muratori,  torn.  ix. 

feems  to  fuppofe,  that  de  Vignes  p.  660.  »  '    .' 
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an  aSivc  agent  for  the  pope,  improved  that  opportunity  fa 
fpiriting  up  the  Bolognefe  in  favour  of  the  holy  fee.     By  his 
perfuafion,  Si  men  Manfredi%  whom  the  Gibelim  had   expelled 
from  Reggio>  furprtfed  the  caftles  of  Novo,  Arola,  and  Son 
Stefano,  lying  within  that  territory ;  and  aflembUng  ail  the 
Gudphsy  who  had  been  banifhed  from  thence,  he  put  ftrong 
garrifons  into  them  all.     Entius  y  upon  this,  laid  fiege  to 
Arola%  and  having  taken  it,  he  hanged  all  the  garrifon,  by 
<way  of  terroV  to  the  other  Guelpbs.    Cardinal  O&avian  now 
redoubled  his  applications,  to  make  the  Bolognefe  fenfiblc, 
how  favourable  the  opportunity  was  for  irretrievably  ruining 
the  imperial  intereft  in  Lombard?.    He  reprefented  both  Frt- 
v  *derhk  and Entiss  as  weak  and  dispirited,  by  repeated  loffa 
-arid  difgraees,  'and  gained  fo  much  credit,  that  the  Bologntft 
KinrTLih  Solved  ^toexert  aH4theirfbrceagainft  them.    But  they  pro- 
fasdefeat-  needed  cautioufly,    by  keeping  their  refolutkxi  fecret,  and 
tdandta*  fending  private"  brders  for  afiembling  all  their  friends  andfl'e- 
ken  by  the  pendents  in  the  Romagna,  and  themarquifate  of  Ancma.    The 
Bolog-      fineft  army   that  Bologna  had  ever  feen,   was  raHed ;  and 
uefe,         the'  ftandard  of  ftate  was  carried  to  the  field,  accompanied  by 
cardinal  08avian>  the  whole  being  commanded' by  Philip  the 
podefta*.     The  Modenefe  applied  to  Entius  for  relief;  and  be 
immediately  afiembl'ed  all  the  troops  he  could  raife  amengi 
the  Pavians,  Cremoneje,  and  the  Reggiant,v/\th  the  Ferrartfc 
and  Parmefan  Gibelins,  and  his  German  foldiers,  who  com- 
pofed  the  flower  of  his  army.     The  difpofition  of  the  Belognift 
troops  Sufficiently    indicated  that  they  intended  to  attack 
1  Modena  itfelf ;  and  they  might  have  been  diftreffed  in  their 
march,  had  it  not  been  for  the  backwardnefs  of  the  Gibdm 
in  joining  Entius.    Being  arrived  at  Modena^  he  was  in 
hopes  that  he  might  be  able  to  difpute  the  paffage  of  the  Sat- 
-  temna  with  his  enemies,  and  accordingly  marched  towards 
that  river;'  but  when  he  arrived  at  it,  he  found  the  Bologntft 
had  begun  their  paffage  at  a  place  called  the  Deep  ditch 
inhere,  ftung  with  rage  and  disappointment,  he  immediately 
attacked  his  enemy  on  the  23d  of  May.    The  battle  con- 
tinued with  various  fuccefs  for  about  twelve  hours ;  but,  at 
laft,  the  Modenefe  were  entirely  defeated,  only  a  few  of  them 
efcaping  to  the  wood,  and  back  to  their  capita),  which  was 
about  three  miles  diftant  from  the  place  of  a&ion.    This 
Yiflory  of  the  Bolognefe  was  the  more  illuftribus  by  the  cap* 
ture  of  Entius  himfelf,  and  Bofo  Douaria,  governor  ot'Crt* 
mona.     Guido,  governor  of  Reggio*  in  endeavouring  to  efcapfj 
was  fuffocated  in  a  common  fewer.     Gerardo  Pio  and  Tl^ 
mafini  Gorfano*  the  heads  of  the  Modenefe  nobility,    vretc 
.    made  prifoners  near  their  capital,  together  with  a  great  nuro- 
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tier  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry ;  fo  that,  tirion  the  whole, 
this  viclory  of  the  Bolognefe  was  the  moft  complete  of  any         ' 
that  had  been  obtained  during  the  courfe  of  that  Ion*  ana 
bloody  war; 

The  cardinal  and  podefta  of  Bologna  judged  it  advifeable,  ™>&°  reL 
Mt  their  foldiers  were  leaded  with   booty,  and  encumbered  tutn  b***i 
with  prifoners,  to  return  to  Bologna,  which  they  entered  with 
*Ji  the  pomp  of  an  ancient  triumph,  attended  by  pageants  and 
fcaptives.     The  nobloft  obje&,   however,  wa9  the  perfon  of 
Entius  himfelf,  who  was  not  above  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
but  exceeding  in  tallnefs  and  graceful neis   of  figure  al)   his 
cotemporajies ;  fo  that  his  fate  drew  tears  from  the  foldiers 
as  he  pafied  along.    The  captives  were  thrown  into  prifon, 
and  a  law  was  ena&ed*    that  Entius  fhould   never  be  fee 
free,  but  be  maintained)  during  his  lifetime,  at  the  public 
charge.     It  was  decreed  at  the  fame  time*  that  as  this  fignal 
vi&ory  Was  obtained  on  Si.  Aufiiny%  day,  thdt  the  Augujlim 
nuns,  who  lived  without  the  gates  of  Ravenna,  (hould  receive 
for  ever  on  that  day  one  hundred  meafurcs  of  corn. 
The  rejoicings  for  this  vi&ory  being  finifhed,  the  Bolog*  and  tali 
~t  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the  conqueft  of  Modem  it^  Mode»a 
',  which  now  appeared   practicable.      For   this  pnrpofe,  h  capita* 
cardinal  Oftovian  and  the  magiftrates  fecretly  engaged  the  l****** 
Parmefahs  to  attack  Reggio,  while  they  befieged  Modina,  that 
the  one  city  might  not  be  able  to  afford  any  affiftance  to  the 
other.     Accordingly,*    in  the  beginning   of  September,  both 
cities  were  befieged.     The  ttolognefe  Were  joined  by  the  Mo- 
denefe  exiles;  and  their  army,  which  was  very  numerous, 
was  well  provided  with  all  neceffaries  for  a  fiege,  particularly 
a  large  train  of"  battering  engines;  fo  that  they  foon  obliged 
the  Modenefe  to  (hut  themfelves  up  within  their  walls,  which 
they  prepared  to  defend  to  the  laft  extremity.     The  Bolognefe 
not  being  very  expert  in  the  art  of  befieging  towns,  tried  all 
means  to  provoke  their  enemies  to  give  them  battle,  by  treat- 
ing them  with  fcofrs  and  opprobrious  language ;  burning  their; 
fuburbs*   and,  by    the   helji  of  their  engines,  throwing  the 
carcaffes  of  dead  animals  into  their  city^  particularly  that  of 
an  afs,  which  fell  into  one  of  the  principal  wells  of  the  city. 
This  indignity  exafperated  the  befieged  fo  much^  that  they 
could  be  no  longer  contained  within  their  walls  j  but  made 
a  fally,  in  which  they  took  the  engine  which  had  difchargedr 
the  carcafs  of  the  afe,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  into  the  city,- 
The  Bolognefe  then  had  recourfe  to  mining,-  by  which  the 
befieged  were  fo  much  diftrefled*  that  they  were  oMiged  to* 
liften  to  the  terms  offered  to  th$m  by  the  cardinal  and  the 
podefta  of  Bologna.    Proper  deputies  being  named   on  both 
fides*  about  the  middle  of  September  the  capitulation  was 
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fettled,  in  the  following  manner,  at  the  town-houfe  of  M* 
dena  : 

"  That  there  fhould  be  a  perpetual  league  and  friendfliip 
between  the  communities  of  Modena  and  Bologna  $  that  they 
{hould,  for  ever*  have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies;  that 
the  Modenefe  fhould,  in  peace  and  war,  a&ft  Cardinal  OR*- 
viatty  the  pope's  legate,  againft  all  perfons;  that  they  fhould 
make  no  alliance  with  any  other  people,  without  confent  of 
the  faid  cardinal,  if  prefent,  or  the  podefta  of  Bologna  foe 
the  time  being*  and  the  Antiani  of  the  people,  and  the  con- 
fuls  of  merchants  and  filverfmiths  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
community  of  Bologna.     All  the  places  deftroyed  on  the  other 
fide  the  Sculiemna,  were  to  remain  demolifhed  for  ever ;  and 
even  the  places  undemolifhed,  were  to  be  demolifhed  if  the 
Bolognefe  fhould  think  proper.     The  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  rebuild  their  dwellinghoufes,  but  not  upon  fpots  where 
caftles  had  formerly  flood.     If  Frederick^  the  depofed  em- 
.  peror,  or  any  other  for  him,  within  the  territory  of  Rjgp* 
and  Modena,  fhould  attempt  to  regain  Modena,  then  fucb  a 
number  of  Modenefe  as  the  cardinal,  the  podefta,  and  the 
other  magiftrates  of  Bologna,  fhall  think  proper,    (hall,  at 
the  expence  of  the  community  of  Modena,   repair  to  Bo- 
logna, or  its  territory,  there  to  remain  eight  days  after  fucit 
an  attempt  fhall  be  made.     The  community  of  Modena  fhall 
reftore  to  fuch  as  were  citizens  of  Baxano,  at  the   time  that 
place  fur  rendered  to  the  Bolognefe%  all  their  eftates  :  the  Mo- 
denefe fhall  likewife  fuffer  a  canal  of  water  to  be  carried 
through  their  territory  to  the  Scultemna,  and  mills  to  be  built 
upon  the  fame.     The  Modcneje  Gueipbs,  who  refide  within  or 
without  the  city,  were  to  choofe  fuch  a  podefta  from  arnongft 
the  Bolognefe,  as  fhould  be  recommended  to  them  by  the  car- 
dinal, the  podefta,  the  Antiani,  and  the  confuls  of  Bologn&\ 
or  thofe  within  the  city  were  to  choofe  one,  and  thofe  without 
it  another;  or  the  cardinal,  and  others  of  the  Bolognefe  fltf- 
giflrates  were  to  name  one  or  two  confuls,  as  they  thought  pro* 
per,  for  the  government  of  Modena.     Thofe  governors  of  the 
city,  caftles,  and  pofts,  who  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Moderuje  by 
the  cardinal  and  other  magiftrates  of  Bologna,  were  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  community  q{ Modena  j  and  the  faid 
caftles  and  pofts  might  be  at  any  time  vifited  by  the  cardinal  and 
magiftrates  oi  Bologna,  and  receive  fuch  governors,  as  fhould  be 
by  them  appointed.  The  Modenefe  Gueipbs  were  to  be  reftored  to 
their  country  and  eftates.     A  reconciliation  was  to  be  eftefleo 
between  them  and  the  Graftdfori,  or  the  Gibelins,  upon  fuch 
terms  as  the  cardinal  and   the  ma«i(lrates  of  Bologna  fhouM 
prefer ibe.      On  the  other  hand,    the  community  of  Btltp* 
ivere  to  be  at  peace  with  that  of  Ahdena^  and  with  the  M*' 
■3  dintjt 
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ienefe  Gibelins,  for  ever,  and  to  defend  them  againft  all  other 
perfons,  but  with  a  falvo  to  the  Longobardic  league.  Both  parties 
were  to  be  maintained  in  the  city;  and  if  the  one  fhould  ex* 
pel  the  other,  the  latter  was  to  be  reftored  by  the  Bolognefey 
who  were  to  puni(h  the  tranfgreffors.  The  Modenefe  were  to 
have  the  rights  of  gathering  the  fruits  of  their  lands  beyond 
the  Scultemna,  in  the  fame  manner  as  formerly.  The  Mo- 
denefe were  to  have  the  fame  fuperiority  over  Nouantola,  as 
they  had  before  that  place  came  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
Bolognefe ;  but  they  were  not  to  moleft  the  inhabitants  of  Nou- 
antola for  their  revolt.  The  Bolognefe  were  to  do  their  endea- 
vours, that  the  Modenefe  fliould  not  bedifturbed  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  tithes,  fees,  and  improvements  of  ground,  of 
which  they  were  debarred  by  the  pope's  bull,  for  their  adher- 
ence to  Frederick.  All  the  ecclefiaftical  eftates  which  they 
had  loft  by  the  papal  bulls,  were  to  be  reftored  to  the  Mode- 
nefe  clergy.  All  the  FerraYefe,  captives,  who  had  been  taken 
in  the  late  battle,  or  during  the  fiege,  were  to  be  fet  at  li-  / 
berty  without  ranfom,  as  were  all  the  Bolognefe  prifoners ;  and 
the  Modenefe  captives  were,  in  like  manner,  to  be  fet  free. 
The  peace  was  to  be  ratified  by  this  community  and  people 
of  Parma ,  Milan^  the  other  Longobardic  ftates  and  cities, 
and,  laftly,  by  the  pope  himfelf." 

The  peace  being  thus  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  w^vf  r> 
©a  both  fides*,  it  was  folemnly  confirmed  by  their  publickly  ratified. 
embracing  one  another.    The  difpute  concerning  the  pro- 
perty of  Frignano^  which  both  ftates  claimed,  remained  ftill 
to  be  adjufted,  which  it  was  by  the  interpofmon  of  the  Par-     ' 
mejansy  who  favoured  the   Modenefe.     They  propofed,  thar 
Sejlola  -fhould  be  given,  up  to  the   Bolognefe^   but  that  the 
other  places  of  Frignano  fhould  remain  with  the  Modenefe  j 
.  and  that  if  any  difpute  fhould  hereafter  happen  on  that  ac- 
count, the  fame  fhould  be  referred  to  an  umpire,  who  was 
to  be  chofen  by  the  pope.     About  the  middle  of  December^ 
\  the  agents  of  Bologna  and  Modenas  in  the  prefence  of  cardi- 
nal OSfavian  and  the  bifhop  of  Bahgna,  prom i fed,  under  a 
certain  penalty,  to  fubmit  to  San  Vitellu  the  deputy  of  Par- 
may  and  the  fyndics  of  the  fame  city,  all  the  difpute  between 
the  Bolognefe  and  the  Modenefe^  concerning  the  pofftflion  of 
Frignano;  and  this  agreement  was,  within  two  days*  ratified 
by  the  common  council  of  Modena,  which  foon  after  was  > 

freed  from  the  interdict  that  had  been  laid  upon  k  by  his 
feolinefs. 

The  family  of  Manfredi,  about  this  time,  furprized  Fa*  Revolu* 
tnza>  through  the  negligence  of  the  Bolognefe  within,  who  *****  itt 
were  purufhed  accordingly ;  but  the  Bolognefe  perfifted  obfti-  Itaty- 
Wttjy  in  triC;jr  oppofition  to  the  emperor ;  for  when  Frederick 
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heard  of  bis  fon's  captivity,  he  wrote  a  letter,  'filled  wt& 
menaces  againft  the  Bolognefe,  if  they  did  not  inftantly  fa 
him  at  liberty.  They  treated  his  threatnings  with  great  con- 
tempt,  and  they  ferved  to  render  the  unhappy  prince's  fate 
ftill  more  deplorable,  by  his  being  more  ftridtly  confined  than 
before.  In  the  year  1250,  Ricardo  was  podefta  of  Bologna, 
and  cardinal  Oftavian,  who  teems  then  to  have  had  great 
fway  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  was  very  active  inex- 
tinguifhina;  the  remains  of  family  diflentions  amongft  the  ci- 
tizens. The  people  of  Parma  had,  for  fome  years,  been  fo 
much  diftreffed  by  famine,  that  their  city  loft  a  vaft  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  were  forced  to  fettle  elfewhere :  but  it 
was  now  generoufly  relieved  by  the  Bohgnefe  5  for  though  it 
was  on  all  fides  befet  with  Gibelin  enemies,  who  waited  to 
intercept  all  their  convoys  of  provifions,  yet  the  Bolognefe  not 
only  purchafed  for  their  ufe  a  large  quantity  of  corn,  but  cf 
ported  it  to  their  territory  with  their  own  army,  and  delivered 
it  to  that  of  the  Parmefans,  which  waited  to  receive  it.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Reggians  burnt  the  fuburbs  of  Nuova*  and 
took  Campagniola,  carrying  off  with  them  a  number  of  pri- 
foners,  and  a  great  booty  in  cattle.  About  the  fame  time 
Vgo  San  Vitelli  furprized  Carpi,  a  town  belonging  to  the  M* 
denefe,  on  the  canal  of  the  Secchiay  by  the  favour  of  the  arcb- 
bifhop.  Upon  this  the  Modenefe  declared  war,  and  obliged 
the  Carpian?  to  expel  Ugo,  and  both  parties  within  the  place 
to  renew  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
sheath  of  The  emperor  Frederick  remained  ftill  in  Napier,  and,  from 
the  empe-r  threatening?,  he  now  defcended  to  intreaties  and  offers  for 
for.  Fre-  the  delivery  of  his  fon.  It  is  even  faid,  that  he  offered  for  his 
T\z?"  ranfom  a  circle  of  gold  that  (hould  furround  the  city  of  Bi" 

logna.  This  ftory,  however,  carries  its  own  confutation 
with  it :  the  offer  itfelf  was  ridiculous,  and  the  Bolognefa 
who  knew  that  emperor's  neceffities  and  want  of  money, 
mb ft  have  treated  the  propofal  with  contempt.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  Bolognefe  obftinately  refufed  to  depart  from  their 
refolution  of  never  giving  their  royal  prifoner  his  liberty; 
and  that  he  died  under  his  confinement  twenty-two  years  after. 
Frederick  is  faid  to  have  been  bufied'  in  making  preparation* 
for  refcuing  his  beloved  fon  by  force,  when  he  died  on  the 
13th  of  December ,  this  year,  in  the  fifty-feventh  year  of  his  age.  , 
In  the  year  125 1,  while  Boniface,  of  Brefcia,  was  podefta 
of  Bologna^  many  excellent  laws  pa  fled,  to  preferve  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  open  country  of  Bologna  in  a  due  fubordina- 
*  tion,  by  inftitutine  amongft  them  new  courts  of  juftice,  and 
appointing  proper  judges,  who  were  to  hold  courts  certain  days 
in  the  year,  especially  on  thofe  of  their  annual  fairs. 
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We  have,  in;  the  biftory  of  Florence,  treated  of  the  ge-  q^ 
ocral  revolutions  which  happened  in  Itafy%  after  the  death  ofpfohts  0f 
Frederick  II.     Pope  Innocent,  who  had  for  fooie  years  refided  the  Mo- 
at Liens y  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king,  who  re-  denefe. 
vered    hrs  character,  while  he  condemned  his  ambition,  no 
fooner   heard  of  that  great  event,   than   he  came  to  Genoa* 
where  he. was  waited  upon  by  deputations  from  all  the  cities 
of  the  Longobardic  league;  and,  among  ft  the  reft,  by  thofe  of 
Modena*  who  not  only  fent  their  deputies,  but  their  Bologneji 
podefta  Andflli*  to  pay  him  their  compliments.     It  foon  ap- 
peared that  their  real  bufmefs  was  to  complain  of  the  Bolog- 
nefe  ftill  keeping  pofleffion  of  part  of  the  province  of  Frignano\ 
and   in  an  audience  they  had  of  the  pope  on  the  j$th  of 
June,  they  requefted  of  his  holinefs  to  do   them  juftice  in     . 
that  matter,  by  injoining  the  deputies  of  Frignano*  who  were   - 
^then  prefent,    to  return  to  their   ancient  allegiance.     The 

pope  returned  no  an fwer  to  their  complaints,  but  proceeded      • 

to  Milan*  where    he  took   meafures   for  *  {lengthening   the 

league.     From  thence  he  went  to  Mantua*  and  then  to  /<Vr- 

rara*  where  he  made  a  folemn  harangue  to  the  people,  in 

which  he  claimed  that  city  as  his  own  property,  and  exhorted 

the  citizens  to  unanimity.     From  Ferrara  he  went  to  Bohgna\ 

where  he  was  met  without  the  gates  by  a  folemn  procetfioo 

of  the  magiftrates  and  citizens,  preceded  by  their  ftandard 

oE  ftate,  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of  the  other  inha-  The  pope's 

bitaots.  ,  His  holinefs  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  epifcopa!  tr<>™^«gt 

palace,  and  his  cardinals  refided  in  the  houfes  of  the  Prendi*  ?v  Bolog- 

tirte  and  the  Rangone.     Next  day  he  beftowed  the  fignal na# 
onour  on  the  city  of  BoUgna^of  confecrating  two  new-built 
churches,    one  belonging  to  the  Dominicans*   or  preaching 
friars,  the  other  to  the  Francifcam*  or  minor  friars.     Tnoie 
orders,  though  but  lately  inftiruted,  were  of  fignal  fervice  to 
the  holy  fee,  and  are  jultly  termed  its  milkia.     Though  both 
the  founders  and  the   inftitutions  of  them  differed  in  their 
manners  and  doctrines,  yet  each  vied  with  the  other  in  their  '■    • 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  popes,  who  politically  winked  at  . 
their  differences,  that  they  might  increafe  their  devotion  to  . 

their  fee.  After  this  confecration,  the  two  founders  were 
chofen  by  the  BoUgnefe  to  be  their  tutelar  faints,  and  their 
members  were  not  only  careffed  in  private  families,  but  had 
a  great  fway  with  the  magiftrates  themfelves,  who  privately 
confulted  with  them  upon  their  public  meafures. 

After  eight  days  ftay  at  Bologna*  the  pope  having  or- 
dered BofoDouaria*   of  Cremona*  to  be  delivered  from  pnfon,  # 
left  Bologna  in  fome  difguft  with  the  citizens  v  wbo,  presuming 
on  \\k  merit  of  their  fervices  done  to  the  holy  fee,  had  gar-  ' 
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rifoned  Medicinal  and  had  given  his  holinefs  to  "understand, 
,  that  they  expe&ed  he  would  confirm  them  in  the  poflefKon  of 
it.     Being  arrived   at  Perugia,   he  wrote  a  lettter  to    tbe 
council  and  podefta,  de firing  that  the  friars  penitents,  a   fort 
of  out- lying  brothers,  belonging  to  the  two  orders  of  the  faints 
Dominic  and  Francis,  and  not  confined  within  any  abbey    or 
religious  houfe,  (hould  be  exempted  from  military  labours, 
and  ail  the  duties  of  the  field,  which  was  accordingly  enacted, 
upon  their  names  being  properly  entered  in  the  public  regifters. 
This  year  the  Bolognefe  prefented  their  podefta  Boniface,   as  a 
mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduit,  with  the  freedom 
of  their  city  v  and  he,  and  his  family,  accordingly  fixed  their 
refidence  at  Bologna. 
?^*Lon-       In  the  year  1252,  while  Henry  Morra  was  podefta*   car- 
gobardic   dinal  OSiavian,    the  pope's  legate,  fummoned  at  Brefcia  a 
confederacy  meeting  of  deputies  from  all  the  confederate  ftatcs  in  Lcm* 
renewed,     hardy,  the  Romdgna,  and  all  the  other  places  of  Italy,  in  the 
pope's  mtereft,  and  Henrigeito  Caflelli  and  Petrizolo  Ocellettt, 
attended  on  the  part  of  the  Bolognefe.     The  purpefe  of  this 
meeting  was  to  renew  the  confederacy,  and  the  deputies  ac- 
cordingly fwore  to  the  fame  in  exprefs  terms.     At  the  fame 
time  they  agreed  to  a  propofal  made  by  the  legate,  for  raif- 
ing  fix  hundred  men  at  arms,  the  expence  to  be  proportion- 
ably  defrayed  by  the  ftates   and  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
The  number    to  be  raifed  by   the  Bolognefe   amounted  to 
iixty  men  at  arms;   but  every   man  at  arms  was  a -gentle- 
man, and  of  thofe  fixty,    forty- three  brought  three  well- 
mounted  horfemen  to  the  field,  and  each  of  the  remaining 
feventeen  brought  two;  fo  that  the  whole  number  of  horfc 
which  the  Bolognefe  were  to  maintain  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty- two,  the  expence  of  which  amounted  annually  to  four 
thoufahd  marks  of  Bologna.     Thpfe  horfe  were  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  pope's  legate  5  and  half  of  them  were  to  be 
in  continual  fervice  on  one  Cidc  of  the  Po,  and  half  on  the  other. 
Ncnv regit-      About  this  time  the  Bcnedieline  monks  in  the  Mantuan, 
latiom  in   brought  an  a&ion  before  his  holinefs  againft  the  community 
Bologna,    of  Bologna,  for  having  demolished  the  town  of  San  Cefario, 
the  church  of  which  thoy  had  received  from  Innocent  If.  but 
as  this  demolition  was  ordered  by  the  pope's  legate,  and  was 
then  thought  to  be  neceflary  for  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy, 
the  pope  ordered  the  monks  to  drop  the  profecution.     About 
the  21ft  of  July  that  fame  year,  it  was  enacted  by  the  coun-  . 
cil  of  Bologna,  that  a  podefta  and  a  governor,  to  be  chofen 
x  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ordinary  magiftrates  were,  (hould 
be  every  fix  months  fent  to  Cajlel  Franco.     The  method  of 
-that  choice  was,  that  three  electors  were  chofen  by  lot  out 

of 
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of  the  cbuncil,  and  thofe  three  eleftors  named  the  magiftrates* 
The  fame  precaution  was, taken  with  regard  toImola,znd 
other  places  in  the  Bolognefe,  with  a  view  probably  that  thofe  - 
magtftrates  fhould  not;  continue  long  enough  in  office  to  form 
cabals  againft  the  ftate,  and  to  (hake  off  their  dependency 
upon  their  conftituents,  as  happened  in  moil  other  parts  of 
Italy.  The  city  of  Milan,  at  this  time,  was  torn  by  do- 
meftick  fa&ions;  and  having  depofed  all  their  magiftrates, 
they  cbofe  for  their  podefta  Beno  Gozani  of  Bologna,  as  the 
Siermefe  did  Bagnoloy  another  Bolognefe,  for  their  general,  and 
he  ferved  them  with  great  fuccefs  againft  the  Florentines.     * 

In  the  year  1253,  during  tnc  podeftates  of  Petro  Grilli,  Examtln 
,who  lived  but  three  months  in  office,  and  Allemanno  Torriano,  of  public 
a  confederacy  was  formed  between  the  'Bolognefe  and  the jufice. 
people  of  Ravenna,  which  gave  the  Bologmfe  great  influence 
inthatcity;  for  they  were  made  the  guarantees  of  all  its 
rights  and  territories,  and  admitted  into  all  its  immunities. 
Some  of  the  towns  having  made  intereft  with  Grilli  to  be  cx- 
cufed  from  public  fervices,  the  council  of  Bohgna  ordered  t]hat 
all  fuch  difpenfations  fhould  thenceforth  be  void.     This  year 
was  likewife  remarkable  for  feme  eminent  examples  of  pub- 
lic juftice.     Raineri,  the  gonfalonier,    and  Peter  Jfinelli,  a  , 
Bolognefe  of  great  intereft,  being  convi&ed  of  having  fuffered 
a  German  nobleman,  who  had  been  made  prifoner  along  with 
Entius,  to  efcape,  the  former  was  punifiied  by  death,  and 
the  latter  by  exile,  and  the'  eftates  of  b6th  were  confifcated; 
One  Peter  Sagino   about  the  fame  time  confeflcd,  that  he 
had  thrown  his  grandfon  into  a  well,  where  he  was  drowned, 
and  fuffered  death  by  being  (hut  up  within  a  veffel  ftuck  in 
the  infide  with  iron   nails,    which  was  rolled  about  in   the  ' 
ftreets  till  he  expired.    In  the*  year  1254,  UtrertoUzeni,  of 
Mian,  being  podefta,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Cervi- 
<ms  atnd  the  Bolognefe,  upon  the,  former  refuting  to  fulfil  the 
fait  coritrad  they  had  entered  into  with  the  latter,  to  whom 
it  was  very  beneficial.     The- Bolognefe  having  raifed  an  army, 
the  Cerviam  fled  to  the  Venetians  for  protection,  which  was 
readily  granted  them,  and  an   armament  was  ordered  to  be 
fitted  out  for  that  purpofe.     The  Bolognefe,  however,  being 
firft  in  the  field,  defeated  all  the  intentions  of  the  Venetians, 
and  obliged  the  Cerviam  once  more  to  fubmit.     The  latter 
were  now  confidered  by  the  Bolognefe  as  a  conquered  country, 
and  part  of  their  own  dominion,  and  they  fent  a  podefta  to 
govern  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  to  their  other 
towns.     Great  part  of  the  year  was  fpent  in  religiou^procef- 
fions;  and  a  law  pafled,  that  the  podefta  (hould  annually,  at- 
tended  by  thg  council,  folemnly  prefent  wax  tapers  in  the 

chief 
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chief  churches  of  Bologna.     Great  film*  were  likewife  a* 
pended  in  repairing  and  rebuilding  churches,  and  other  reli- 
gious edifices*     The  city  of  Bologna*  at  t^is  tune,  exercifcdi 
right  of  fuperiority  over  that  of  Modena*  whofe  two  confuls 
difagreeiog  between  themfelves*  this  year  refigned   their  of- 
Alteration  fice.     In  the  year   1255,  wn*'e   ^cardo  V\U*  was  podefla, 
in  the  Bo-  the  government  of  Bologna  underwent  a  material  alteration 
lognefe      by  admitting  of  a  popular  podefta,  who  had  the    cognizance 
govern-      of  all  affairs    relating   to   the  comrnons,  the  power  of  the 
ment.         other  podefia  being  confined  to  the  council  or  the   nobles. 
Thus  the  government  of  Bologna  was.  partly  ariftocrarical,  and 
partly  democratical.     This  new  officer  was  termed  the  cap- 
tain of  the  people  a,  though  chofen  by  the  authority  of  the 
council.     The  fir  ft  nominated  was  Giordano  Lucia.      SJgoviuH 
however,  b  is  of  opinion,  that  this  office  was  only  a  renewal 
of  that  of  the  ancient  popular  prefect-     The  podefta  had  j«- 
rifdi&ion  over  all  the  city,  and  prefided  in  the  common  coun- 
cils; but  the  captain  of  the  people  bad  the  command  of  the 
army,  pre  fide  d  in  the  councils  of  the  people>  and  adrainifterri 
juftice  at  the  head  of  the  Antiani%  of  whom  he  was,  in  fa&f 
no  other  than  the  prefidenr. 
jin  arii-        The  affair  of  Frignano  was  ft  ill  ;n  dependence  between 
ir+tion       the  Modemfe  and  the  Bolognefe^  and,  by  con  fen  t  of  both,  it 
concerning  laft  it  was  referred  to  Giber  to  de  Gtnte*  the  podefta  of  PaW*> 
frignano.  About  the  20th  of  May  he  fent  meffengers  to  Bologna*  «° 
require  $he  podefta  Ricardo*   the,  An\ianir  and  t^e  council) 
either  to  relinquifh  Frignano  to  the  Modenefe,  or  to  feed  pro- 
curators to  Parma,  properly  authorized, .and  there  to  ftaoJ 
the  award  of  the  podefta.    The  Bokgnefe  did  dot  chufe  ® 
comply  with  this  fummons,  and  fent  agents  to  Modena*  of- 
fering to  comprornife  the  matter  without  the  intervention  of 
the  fentence  of  a  foreign  tribunal.     The  Mode**fe9  however, 
refufed  to  hear  any  propofal  of  that  kind ;  upon  which  the 
Bolognefe  fent  a  deputation,  to  requefr  the  podefta  of  PaW 
to  delay  paffing  fentence*     This  requeft  was  judged  to  be  nu- 
gatory; and  the  Parmefan  podefta  &nt  a  frefh  fummons,  re- 
quiring Ricardo  and.  the  Bokgnefe  to  appear  before  him  ty 
their  procurators  or  proities  by  a  certain  day,  and  to  anfutf. 
to  the  charge  brought  by  the  Modenffe.     Upon  this,  when 
the  time   was  alrnoft  elapfed,  Rieardo*  and  the  council  of 
Bologna,  being  afraid  that  judgment  would  go  againft  tM#) 
commiflioned  Bartolomeo  PicciolpaJJi  to  repair  to  Modem*  an" 
there  to  apply  to  the  podeftas  and  the  council  to  revoke  the 
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arbitration,  and  to  recal  their  proxies  from  Parma,  that  the 
matters   in  debate  might  be  amicably  terminated.     He  was 
likewife  inftru&ed,  if  this  requeft  (boulti  be  denied,  to  in  ft  ft 
upon  the  Modeneje  demolifhing  their  caftles  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Sculttmna,  as  bad  been  agreed  by  treaty.     He  trjen  was 
to  go  to  Parma*  and  again  to  requeft  the  podefta  and  coun- 
cil there,  to  defer  pronouncing  fentence,  and  to  appoint  a 
fafe    place  for  the  Bologne/e  deputies  to  appear  in  ;    which 
they  did  not  ccnceive  they  could  do  at  Parma*  becaufe  they 
were  in   danger  of  being  intercepted  by  the  Reggiam.     The 
procurator  executed  his  commiflion  with  the  greateft  punc- 
tuality at  Modena*   by  applying  to  the  podefta,  the  council  of 
the  Antiani,  and  the  other  tribunals  there;  bu^  all  was  to  no 
purpofe.     Next  day  he  fet  out  for  Parma*  where  he  applied 
to  Giberto  the  podefta,  who  told  him  that  he  muft  deliberate 
upon  the  matter;   and,  after  various  trifling  adjournments, 
the  Modenefe  inufting  upon  his  pronouncing  fentence  imme- 
diately.  Giberto  rejected  the  petition  of  the  Bologne/e  for  ad- 
journing the  place ;  and  told  them,  that'  there  was  no  reafort 
to  be  afraid  of  the  Reggian?-    The  deputy  was  confounded  at 
this  "harfh  treatment,  and  demanded,  that  the  podefta  (hould 
affcmble  a  general  and  fpecial'  council,  which  requeft  was  flatly 
denied  him.     Atlaft,  about  the  middle  of  Augujl*  a  general 
council  only  being'  convoked,  the  proxies  of  the  two  cities, 
Bologna  and  Modena*  were  fummoned  ;  and  the  Modenefe  only 
appearing,  the  podefta  pronounced   the  following  fentence: 
•**  We*  Giberto  de  Gente*  podefta  of  Parma*  arbiter  between 
the  community  of  Bologna  and  that  of  Modena%  in  the  dif- 
pute  concerning  Frignano*  having  duly  obferved  the  folemni* 
ties  of  law,  pronounce,  that  Frignano*  its  inhabitants,  towns, 
places,  jurifdi&ions,  belong  to  the  community  of  Modem ; 
and  that,  without  the  fmalleft  exception,  they  ought  to  be' 
given  up  by  the  community  of  Bologna.     We  likewife  com- 
mand the  faid  community  of  Bologna  to  evacuate  the  fame 
within  the  fpace  of  one  month,  other  wife  they  (hall  pay  the 
penalty  ex preffed  in  the  compromife."  . 

About  this  time  the  Manfredi  again  got  the  upper  hand    a.  D. 
at  Faenza*  and  were  commanded  by  the  Bokgnefe  to  fill  up  the     1 256. 
ditches  of  their  city.      This  they  complied  with  ;  but  on  the  Affairs  of 
J  ft  of  January »,  1256,  Manfredi  Marengo  of  Alexandria  being  Romag? 
podefta  of  the  council  of  Bologna*  and  Giordano  Lucino  cap-  na. 
tain  of  the  people,  the  Faventines  again  broke  out  into  tu- 
mults, which  were  headed  by  the  counts  Azo  and  Rogerio*   in         ^ 
the  town  of  Bagnacavalli-     Upon  this,  Giordano  furqmoned  a 
council  of  the  people,  where  it  was  debated,  whether  an  army 
ftould  not  imhiediately  be  fent  againft  the  Faventines.    This, 
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queftion  was  carried  in  the  negative ;  but  the  people  bound 

themfelves  by  an  oath  to  drive  the  Faventines  from  Faenxa, 

unlefs  they  gave  up  that  city,  and  Bagnacavalli  like  wife,   to 

them  that  very  month ;  and  orders  were  given,  in  the  mean 

while,  to  raife  an  army,  which  (hould  be  ready  to  take  the 

field  in  the  fpring,  in  cafe  the  Faventines  (hould  continue  to 

be  refractory.     This  oath  was  fworn,  in' the  prefence  of  the 

'people,  by  Viviano,  their  common  cryer.      That  very  day 

Manffedi^  the  podefta,  hekj  a  general  and  fpecial  council  upon 

the  fame  affair ;   and  the  queftion  being  put,  the  members 

came  to  a  refolution  to  (land  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  which 

was  read  in  both  aflemblies.    This  refolution  being  divulged, 

the  Bagnacavallians  were  fo  daunted,  that,  on  the  28th  of 

^January,  they  fent  a  deputy  to  Bohgna  with  a  formal  furren- 

der  of  the  town  to  the  podefta,  and  the  captain  of  the  people 

there.    Upon  this,  the  Bolognefe  received  Bagnacavalli  into 

their  prote&ion  and  government,  affigning  it  a  podefta  and 

a  garrifon,  with  free  accefs  to  the  magiftracy  and  council  of 

Bologna^  as  often  as  they  (hould  have  occafion  to  apply,  either 

for  their  better  government,  or  redrefs  of  their  grievances.    On 

Method  of  the  1  ft  of  February  %  Mcmfredi  again  aflembled  a  genera!  and 

ekaing       fpecial  council,  which  ratified  all  that  had  been  done  by  the 

***gif-       people  in  the  affair  of  Bagnacavalli,  fo  far  as  was  confident 

trates.        wjtn  tnc  jaws  0f  t^e  ftat^  an<)  tne  oatn  0f  tne  podefta.     In- 

the  fame  month,  the  captain  of  the  people  made  his  report  of 

the  manner  of  government  of  the  Bagnacavallians     It  was 
agreed,    that  twelve    pieces  of  paper,    diftinguiftied    by  a 
certain  mark,  (hould  be  put  into  a  balloting- box,   with  as 
many  other  pieces  of  paper  as  (including  the  twelve)  there 
were  members  of  the  council,  the  Antiani^  confuls,  and  pre- 
fects ;  that  every  one  of  them  fhould  draw  a  piece  of  paper* 
and  they  who  drew  the  twelve  marked  pieces  were  to  be  the- 
dehors  of  the  podefta  of  Bagnacavalli ;  but  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding was  to  be  under  the  controu!  of  the  general  and  fpe- 
cial council  of  Bologna;  but  ftill  with  a  falvo  to  the  laws  of 
•       the  ftate. 
Lttter  of        In  the  mean  while,  the  Faventines,  being  diftra&ed  with 
the  Faven-  civil  animofities,  on  the  25th  of  February  wrote  the  following 
tines  tothe  letter  to  the  magiftracy  of  Bohgna.     cc  To  the  podefta,   the 
Bolognefe. "  captain  of  the  people,  the  Antiani,  the  confuls  of  the  city 
*'  of  Bologna^  the  council  and  community  of  Bologna*  William 
•'  Gofiy  the  podefta,  and  Rainerio  Liazari>  the  captain  of  the 
<€  people  of  Faenza%    their    council  and   community,  wiflv 
"  ^public  profperity.     Relying  upon  your  power  and  wifdom, 
"  and  confidering  you  as  our  lords,  we  fly  to  you,  at  a  time 
"  when  one  part  of  our  city  rages  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
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*'  other  part,  arid  Teems  prepared  to  reduce  our  ftate  to  total 
"  deftru&ion;  begging  of  you,  as  being  our  fathers  and  maf- 
<c  ters,  to  give  us  afliftance,  and  to  relieve  the  city  of  Faenza, 
44  which  is  your  own.  You  may  be  afiured,  th>t  we  are  fully 
44  intentioned  to  obey  whatever  you  (hall  command,  and  we 
"  beg  you  to  receive  this  city  into  your  protection  and  fub- 
44  je£tion  j  which  if  you  (hall  delay  to  do,  we  are  utterly  un- 
44  done/' 

This  very  extraordinary  letter  created  fome  difficulties  in 
Bologna y  and  a  demur  was  made  about  anfwering  it ;  (o  tbac 
no  army  was  di redly  ordered  to  march  for  Faenza.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  for  the  Manfredl  to  expel  the  Acarifii  and  the 
podefta  Gofo  out  of  Faenza j  while  Rogerio  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Bagnacavalli*  by  which  it  was  fecuted  to  the  Bolcg- 
nefe.  About  the  middle  of  March*  Odorico  Abalufji%  upon 
whom  the  election  of  thepodeftate  of  Bagnacavalli  had  fallen, 
received  that  town  into  the  protection  of  the  podefta,  and  the 
general  arid  fpecial  council  of  Bologna,  together  with  a  power 
of  exercifing  jurifdiflion  there,  equally  as  at  Bologna*  in  pub- 
lic and  private  caufes,  and  in  commanding  armies  and  expedi- 
tions, in  the  fame  manner  as  the  community  of  Bologna  did 
within  their  own  territory, 

B O NA CURS IOy  of  Milan*  fucceeded Giordano  as  cap-  complied 
tain  of  the  people  of  Bologna  \.  arid,  during  his  podeftate,  onwii^. 
the  28th  of  March,  an  ambaftador  came  from  Azo,  marquis 
of  £/le9  demanding  a  great  council  to  be  called,  which  was 
accordingly  very  formally  complied  with.     The  ambafTador, 
being  introduced  into  it,  made  vaft  profeffions  of  his  matter's 
affe&ion  towards  the  Bolognefe ;  but  infilled  upon  fome  imme- 
diate refolution  being  taken  concerning  Faenza*  and  that  an 
ultimate  fettlement  (hould  be  made  of  that  ftate.     This  pro- 
portion was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  Bolognefe,  who 
voted,  not  to  depart  from  their  ordinary  forms  of  public  pro- 
ceeding; but  to  take  the  Faventines  under  their  pcote&ion,  if 
they  (hould*  voluntarily  fubmit  themfelves,  if  it  feemed  proper 
r    to  the  general  council,  the  Antiani,  and  the  confuls.     This 
meflage  from  the  marquis  of  Efte  feems  to  have  becndeftgned 
to  weaken  the.  power  of  the  nobility  in  Bologna,- by  taking 
from  them  the. privilege  of  judging  in  the.laft  refort,  by  throw*. 
ing  the  fame  into  the  fcale  of  popular  powex.     When  the  re- 
folution of  the  Bolognefe  was  known  at  Faenza  and  Bagnaca~ 
valliy  the  councils  of  both  places  appointed   one  Beltali,  a 
lawyer,  to  be  their  procurator,  for  fubmitting  to  Bonacurfio  all 
complaints  of  injuries,  breaches  of  the  peace,  lodes,  and  da.- 
naages  between  Manfredi  and  the  community  of  Faenza,  on 
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matter  being  agreed  on,  another  general  council  was  fuffi^ 
moned  on  the  23d  of  Auguft*  where  the  podefta  and  the  cap- 
tain declared,  that  the  price  to  be  paid  for  all  (laves,  at  or 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  (hould  be  ten  marks  each,  and 
eight  marks  for  thofe  who  were  under  that  age ;  that  the  faid 
money  (hould  be  paid  to  their  mailers  at  three  different  pay- 
s  ments;    that  the  (laves,  thus  freed,   {hould  be  enrolled  as 

above,  and  fuDje&  to  pubtic  duties,  as  free  citizens,  Sigonm 
acquaints  us,  that  in  his  time  the  names  of  all  (laves,  thus  en- 
rolled, were  (till  to  be  read  in  the  public  regifters.  Though 
this  mud  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  very  public- (pirited 
meafure,  and  muft  have  greatly  added  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
ftate ;  yet  it  was  a  fevere  blow  upon  the  nobility,  and  could 
not  fail  of  laying  the  land- holders  under  great  difficulties: 
add  to  this,  that  fome  of  the  free  peafants  had  reafon  for 
complaining,  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  purchafe  with 
money  the  fame  privileges  that  their  (laves  had  received  for 
'  nothing. 

The  Bo-         The  arbitration  that  had  been  pronounced  by  Giberto,  po- 
lognefe      defta  of  Parma*  againft  the  Bolognefe  in  the  affair  of  Frignano^ 
threatened  had  never  yet  been  executed  by  them ;  and  the  Modenefe9  ac 
b  tbefope.  this  time,  plied  the  pope  with  daily  felicitations  that  he  would 
confirm  the  award.     His  holinefs,  therefore,  iflued  his  bull, 
directed  to  the  bifliop  of  Mantua,  acquainting  him  of  the 
complaint  of  the  podefta  and  community  of  Mofena,  toge- 
ther with  the  contumacy  of  the  Bolognefe;  and  requiring  him, 
that,  without  further  appeal,  he  (hould  compel  tbcBoUgnefe 
to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  award,  under  the  penalty  exprefled 
;  in  the  agreement ;  but  that  he  (hould  not  lay  the  univerfity  of 

Bologna  under  any  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  without  an  exprefs 
order  from  him  for  that  purpofe.     This  year  the  Ftiars  Peni- 
tent, which  now  began  to  make  a  conllderable  figure,  were 
received  and  entertained  in  Bologna  ;  and  the  magiftrates  and 
people  there  (hewed  themfelves  very  generous  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  Florentines^  the  Lucquefe,  and  other  Tufcan  Hates, 
which  were  preyed  with  famine. 
Zberegu-        In  the  year    1267,  Bonacurfio  of  Sutri  was  podefta,  and 
latiom  ra-  Gregorlo  Freddo  captain  of  the  people.     In  a  fpecial  general 
/tfied,         council  held  in  March^  the  affair  between  the  Bolognefe  and 
Bagnacavallians,  concerning  their  reciprocal  indemnification, 
and  the  fubje&ion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  was  refunded,  and 
Bonacurfio  pronounced  fentence,  that  each  people  (hould  thence- 
forth confult  the  good„and  the  intereft  of  the  other ;  that  they 
(hould  have  the  fame  friends  and  enemies  ;  that  the  Bagnaca- 
z  valliam  (hould  have  in  readinefs  the  arms  and  horfes  they  were 
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to  furnifh  as  long  as  the  Bolognefe  £bould  think  proper ;  that 
they  were  not  to  open  their  ditches  without  con  Cent  of  the 
people  of  Bologna ;  that  they  were  to  have  a  free  trade  every 
where,  bat  that  they  mould  not  difpofe  of  their  corn  to  any 
but  to  the  Bolognefe.  In  June  this  year,  a  public  law  pafied, 
which  appears  to  be  not  a  little  arbitrary  with  regard  to  the 
peafants  who  had  purchased  their  freedom,  and. which  obliged: 
them  to  furnifh  the  public  every  year  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn,  Podeftas  were,  at  the  fame  time,  appointed  for  re- 
ceiving this  tax  j  and  they  were  named  podeftas  of  the  fack* 
This  law,  with  others  ena&ed  at  the  feme  time,  were  fo- 
lemnly  promulgated  in  a  council  of  the  people  regularly  fura-  • 
moned. 

Notwithstanding  the  pope's  bull,  directed  to  the  bi- 
fiiop  of  Mantua,  th&  Modenefe  had  as  yet  received  ho  fattf- 
fa&ion  in  the  matter  of  Frignano.  For  this  reafori  they,  ap- 
plied to  the  ftates  of  the  Longobardic  league ;  and  they  iirte- 
refted  themfelves  fo  far  in  their  favour,  that  the  MHanefe*  the 
Brefeidns,  the  Mantums,  the  Ferrarefe7  the  Parmefans,  and  the 
Reggians,  named  their  deputies,  who  attended  the  podefta  and 
jdeputiesof  Modena  u>  Bologna*  They  had  their  audience  in  a 
general  council ;  but  though  the  fuit  of  the  Modenefe  was  there 
very  ftrongly  preflfed,  they  could  obtain  no  fatisfadtory  anfwerv 
This  year  the  Bolognefe  completed  feveral  noble  ptiblic  works.  Public 
They  built  a  magnificent  bridge  over  the  Reno,  near  the  an-twrlx 
cieot  Mmlian  way,  and  appropriated  a  large  eftate  for  keep-  completed^ 
ing  it  in  repair.  The  ifuburbs  of  the  city  being  now  very 
fpacious,  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  ancient  city  were  taken 
down,  and  all  was  inclofed  within  one  wall.  The  Bolognefe 
were,  at  this  time,  in  fuch  high  reputation,  that  the  cities 
of  Genoa,  Milan,  Perugia,  an3  Modem,  chofe  their  podeftas 
out  of  Bologna,  Alberto  Mdavoku  was  the  podefta  of  Genoa ; 
but  foon  after  entering  on  his  magiftracy  he  refigned  it,  be- 
Caufe  the  popular  faction  at  Genoa  impofed  upon  him  a  col- 
league, a  native  of  their  own  ftate*  Rem  Gozaw,  was  po- 
defta of  Milan ;  but  wa$  publicly  put  to  death,  for  hot  being 
able  to  give  a  fatisfa&ory  account  of  the  public  money. 

This  year  the  Itmlefe  fell  off  from  their  friend  (hip  wrtri 
the  Bolognefe,  and  feteed  upon  Monte  Catino  by  forprize;   but 
the  Bolognefe>  foon  retook  it  by  force  of  arms.     Some,  difficul- 
ties remained  with  regard  to  the  late  regulations,  which  AU 
btrto  the  bifliop  tof  Bologna  it  firft  refujed  to  ratify;  but  at  laft 
he  was  perfuaded  to  do  it,  with  a  falvo  to  his  epifcopal  right, > 
and  thofe  of  his  churches,    Sigonius  is  of  opinion,  that  tile  af- 
fairs of  the  Bolognefe  were  now  in  fo  flourtfhing  a  way,,  that^  racts 
the  two  famous  horfe  races,  which  are  ftill  continued  tx  Bo-.htflituted. 
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hgna,  were  inftituted  about  this  time  ;  the  firft  being  cefe- 
brated  on  the  feftival  of  St.  Piter,  the  other  on  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew:,  the  vi&or  in  the  former  was  rewarded  by  a 
icarlet  robe ;  and  in  the  other,  by  a  palfrey  and  a  hawk.  At 
this  period  the  hiftory'of  Bologna,  by  Sigonius,  concludes; 
and  it  has  from  henceforth  little  or  nothing  that  does  not 
fall  within  the  biftory  of  the  other  Italian  ftates. 

We  {hall,  however,  for  the  fake  of  order,  endeavour  to 
give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  it.  The  differences  between 
the  Lambertazzi  and  the  Jeremle*  raged  to  fuch  a  degree  in 
Bologna,  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thoufand  of  the  former 
were  driven  out  of  the  city.  Thia  diminution  of  inhabitants, 
with  the  civil  di (Tent ions  that  reigned  amongft  the  prevailing 
party  itfelf*  reduced  the  Bolognefe  follow,  that,  in  the  year 
1324,  they  applied  to  pope  John  XXII.  for  protection  and 
relief.  His  holinefs  fent  them  a  cardinal  legate,  who  bridled 
them  with  the  citadel  of  Galeria,  and  exercifed  the  moft  in- 
human cruelties  upon  them,  by  murdering*  or  banifhing  all 
who  were  not  in  his  in  te  reft;  fo  that,  in  the  year  1334,  the 
Bolognefe  drove  him  out  of  their  city,  and  refumed  their  an- 
cient form  of  government.  Being  apprehenfive,  however,  of 
the  legate's  return,  they  chofe  Taddu  Pepoli  for  their  gover- 
nor ;  and  he  obtained  a  confirmation  »f  his  power  from  Bm- 
dlH  XII.  who  was  fatkfled  with  that  recognition  of  his  fove- 
reignty.  Pepoli  held  his  power  for  about  twelve  years,  and 
v  left  it  to  his  two  fons,  John  and  James*  who,  not  pofieffing 

their  father's  abilities,  fold  their  government  io-John  Vifcanti^ 
archbifliop  of  Milan,  who  built  a  new  citadel,  in  which  he 
placed  one  John  of  Oliggio  as  its  governor.  This  Oliggio 
proved  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and,  about  the  year  1360,  the  Bolog- 
nefe  returned  to  the  fubje&ion  of  Egidio  Car Mo,  legate  to  pope 
Innocent  VI.  This  prelate  ruled  with  great  moderation ;  but 
he  was  fucceeded  by  another  legate,  who  proved  a  tyrant,  and 
alienated  the  Bokgnefe  territory,  fo  as  to  reduce  it  to  lefs  thai* 
.  one  half  of  its  original  revenue.  The  Bolognefe,  tited  with 
irjs  government,  again  revolted,  and  put  themfelves  under  a 
gonfalonier,  fixteen  antiaoi,  and  twelve  tribunes.  At  the 
fcme  time  they  fortified  their  city,  and  recovered  the  rights 
and  pofleflions  they  had  loft;  but,  inprocefe  of  time,  they  fell 
under  the  power  of  Bentivoglio,  who  is  fatd  to  have  been  a 
defcendantof  king  Encto,  who  died  in  the  prifon  of  Bologna. 
Upon  his  being  murdered,  two  years  after,  the  citadel  was 
again  demolifhed ;  and  Galeazzo  Vifcopti  claimed  the  pofleffioft 
©f  Bologna,  in  right  of  the  grant  which  had  been  made  to 
*  i  the  archbiihop.  They  foon  grew  tired  of  his  government,  and 
*t y  again  put  themfclvw  under  the  protection  of  the  pope* 
k  Im~ 
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bimcentVW.  named  the  famous  Balthazar  Cojfa,  who  was 
himfelf  afterwards  pope  John  XXIII.  legate  of  Bologna,  and 
he  immediately  rebuilt  th&  citadel  of  Galeria.  Six  years  after, 
this. legate  Jikevvifc  was  driven  out,  the  citadel  was  again  de- 
rfiolifhed,  and  .the  people  inftjtutecf  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment* frorh  which  the  nobles  were  excluded.  In  the  yeaf 
1412,  the  nbbfes  again  prevailed  ;  and.pope  John  XXUI.  ar- 
riving at  Bologna,  perfuaded  the  Bclognefe  to  return  to  his 
allegiance.  Next  year  the  exiles-,  who  had  been  driven  our 
under  the  late  revolutions;  difplaced  the  pope's  governor,  and 
again  demolifhed  the  citadel ;  but,  about  the  year  I420,  they 
fubjedted  thcrnfelvea  to  Martin  V.  upon  condition  that  the 
citadel  never  (hould  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the  people  fhould 
have  the  choice  of  their  own  magiftratcs.  Martin,  who  was1 
a  poritirT  of  great  fpirit,  difliked  thofe  conditions;  and  his 
legate  drove  fix  fcore.  of  the  principal  inhabitants  out  of  Bo- 
logna y  arriongft  whom  '  was  Antonio  Gdkazzo  Bentivoglio. 
Thofe  exiles,  however^  at  laft  prevailed  againft.the  legate; 
imprifoned  him,  and  chofe  a  new  fet  of  magiftrates.  Upon 
reflection,  it  was  found  that  the  papal  government  was  pre- 
ferable to  arty  other  j  and  in  the  year  1429  they  received  4. 
rjew  legate,  who  dfd  not  continue  long  in  orBce.  In  the 
year  .1434,  pope  Eugene  IV.  fent  them  for  their  legate  hist 
nephew,  Mart  Conduimiere,  who  took  fo  great  ftate upon  him, 
that  he  treated  with  Gattamald  Malatejla  to  introduce  foreign 
troops,  a'rid  to.  make  himfelf  fovereign.  His  defign  was 
fufpcSed  by  the  Bolognefe,  and  he  was  expelled  the  city ;  fo 
that  they  once  more  returned  to  their  former  government. 
Eugene,  hbwever*  in  the  year  1437,  reduced  them  to  their 
duty;  but  his  legates  behaved  fo  ill,  that  the  Bolognefe  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  famous  Nicholas  Pid- 
kind.  He  likewife,  afpiring  to  fbvereigfi  power,  rebuilt  the 
odious  citadel,  changed  the  magiftracy,  and,  partly  by  force, 
partly  through  perfuafion,  he  had  almoft  rAade  himfelf  abfo- 
fute  ;    when  the  people,  refuming  their  fpirit,  drew  Annilal  ■ 

Btntlvoglio,  whofe  father  had  been  put  to  death,  by-one  of 
the  legates,  out  of  prifon,  and  put  in  his  place  Francis  Phi- 
nino,  the  fon  of  Nicholas,  who  had  been  left  by  his  father  to' 
govern  them.  Again  the  citadel  was  demolifhed  ;  but  Benti- 
vbglio  was  himfelf  murdered  in  1445.  The  reaa,er>  in  the' 
hiffory  of  Florence,  will  fee  the  fui  prifing  revolution  which 
happened  aWr  his  death. 

Ir  the  year  1507,  that  warlike  pontiff,  Julius  II.  drove 
the  Bentivpglio  out  of  Bologna,  and  eftabliftied  a  new  form 
of  government  under  his  own  and  forty  hereditary  fenators,^ 
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and  the  citadel  was  again  rebuilt*  The  Bokgnefe  could  not 
endure  the  fight  of  that  hated  monument  of  their  fubjedion, 
and  they  recalled  the  Bentivoglio  family  in  the  year  151 1,  who 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  LewiiXlL  of  France ; 
but  bis  party  declining  in  Itaty,  the  Bentivoglm  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  Ifologna. 

In  the  year  1515,  pope  LeoX.  re-eftabltfhed  the  coun- 
cil of  forty  fenators,  and  renewed  the  government  of  the  le- 
gate. Ever  fince  that  time  the  Bohgnefe  arc  to  be  confidered 
as  part  of  the  pope's  dominions ;  but  they  have  the  vanity 
ftill  to  boaft  of  fome  remains  of  their  ancient  liberty,  parti- 
cularly the  privilege  of  not  being  bridled  with  a  citadel. 
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.The    HISTORY  of   PARMA    and 
PIACENZA,  or  PLACENTIA. 

SECT.     I. 

Containing  the  general  Defcription  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza  ;  with  the  Hijiory  of  the  feme  from  the  Tear 
1038  to  1309. 

,  *p  HOSE  duchies  have  been  always  united.   Towards  the  Defcripthn 
•*     North  and  Weft  they  border  upon  the  Milanefe  \  towards  of  Parma 
the  South,  on  the  territories  of  Genoa  j    and  Eaft ward,  onWPia^ 
the  duchy  of  Modena.     The  extent  of  both  is  but  fmall,  be-  cenza, 
ing  from  Weft  to  Eaft  no  more  than  about  fifty-fix  Englijh 
rones  in  extant,  and  about  forty-four  from  North  to  South, 
The  foil  of  both  duchies  is  extremely  fertile.     The  paftures 
and  cattle  are  fine.    Salt  works  and  minerals  every  where 
abound ;    and  in  fome  places,  particularly  towards  the  Apen- 
nines*  or  Highlands,  mines  of  copper  and  iron  have  been 
.difcovered.     The  revenues  of  the  two  duchies  amount  to 
about  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fieri  ing  a  year.     Parmq 
itfelf  is  a  large  and  well  peopled  city,  and  divided  by  a  river 
of  the  fame  name.     Its  citadel  is  ftrong,  though  the  city  it- 
felf is  weak.    The  ducal  palace  ftands  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  river,  and  has  a  communication  by  a  bridge  with  the  ci- 
tadel.   The  greateft  curiofity  in  Parma  at  prefent  is  its  noble 
playhoufe,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Its  churches  are  fpacious,  and  arched  ;  and  it  has  an  univer* 
fity,  together  with  an  academy  for  the  nobility,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Jefuits.    Its  chief  manufactures  confift  of  filk, 
which  is  fabricated  into    (lockings;    and  the  dukedom  of 
Parma  is  famous  for  containing  Cajlelh  Guelfo9  which  lies  on 
the  river  Taro*  and  is  faid  to  have  given  name  to  the  party 
of  the  Guelphs. 

The  city  of*  Piacenza,  or  Placentia,  difputes  with  Parma 
itfelf  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of  rank.  It  is  moft  flelight-  . 
fully  fituated  near  the  Pi;  and  the  church  oi  xk\t  Augujlinei 
in  it,  is  of  the  architecture  of  the  famous  Vignola.  Both  cities 
contain  within  them  a  great  number  of  other  curiofities ;  and 
each  has  feveral  towns  dependent  on  itfelf. 

The  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentiay  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  ^gt-r  for 
biftory,  formed  pajt  pf  the  Roman  empire  ;   and  its  modem  toryt 
>  f  H  I  hiftory     ' 
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hiftory  commences  from  the  year  1038,  when  it  was  bujm} 
down  by  Conrade,  a  Longobardic  prince.  The  like  calamity 
bejel  it  abput  the  year  1055.  Ijfotbing  Remarkable  is  re- 
corded of  Parma  for  feveral  years  after ;  but  according  to  its 
chronicle,  it  fuffered  many  viciffitudes  of  earthquakes  and 
other  public  calamities  ;  and  in  the  year  1121,  the  people  of 
Parma  defeated  trjofe  of  Cremona*  arid  made  one  thoufand 
three,  hundred  of  them  prifoners.  Soon  after  they  had  a  war 
with  the  Placentines,  whom  they  defeated ;  -and  in  the  y$ar^ 
1152,  they  invaded  and  fubdued  the  Reggiansi  as  next  yeaf 
they  did  the  Cremoneft 'and \  Placentines 9  and  took  their  ftrong 
fortrefs  of  Guajlalla.  In  1167/ the  Placentines,  Cremonefg, 
Brejcians,  and  Maniuans  were  confederated  againft  Parma  \ 
but  were  defeated  ;  and  for  fome  yearf  after  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  followed  the  fate  of  the  other  citfes  of  Italy,  as  the 
popes  or  the  emperors  prevailed.  In  the  year  1180,*  the  city 
of  Parma  fuffered  a  great  deal  by  an  inundation  ;  and  about 
the  fame  time  we  find,  that,  like  the  other Longobardici  ftates, 
the  Parmafans  fo  far  recovered  their  liberties,  that  they  were 
governed  by  podeftas  and  magiftrates  of  their  own.  The 
firft  podefta  we  meet  with,  was  Niger  Grajfo  of  Milan  j  and 
he  held  his  office  for  three  years.  '  This  magiftrate,  however, 
was  only  occasional ;  for  the  conftant  courfe  of juftice  and 
government  in  the  city  was  adminiftered  by  confuls.  In  the 
year  1182,  the  Parmefns  were  at  war  with  the  Reggians, 
whom  they  defeated,  and  brought  many  of  them  prifoners  to 
*  Parma.  From  that  year  to  '199,  we  know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  hiftory  of  Parma ,  but  the  names  of  the  podeftas  and 
chief  magiftrates,  which  can  convey  no  information  to  the 
reader.  In  the  Jaft- mentioned  year,  we  find  the  Parmefans. 
in  a  confederacy  with  the  Cremonefe,  the  Reggians,  and  the 
Modenefe,  againft  'the  Placentines,  the  Mi lanefe,  the  Brefcians, 
and  many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  who  befieged  Borgo  di 
San  Domino  ;  but  were  defeated  by  the  Parmefans  and  their 
aflbciates.  For  fome  years  after  this,  nothing  remarkable 
occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Parma,  but  what  is  to  be  found 
blended  with  thofe  -of  the  other  Italian  ftates.  In  the  year 
12 16,  when  Ifaac.  Dovaria  of  Cremona  was  podefta  of  Parma^ 
t'he  Parmefans  defeated  the  Placentines  at  Ponte  Nura9  and 
made  an  inroad  as  far  as' Montale,  where  another  a&ion  hap- 
pened, to  the  advantage  of  the  Parmefans.  Two  years  after 
ihey  defeated  *he  Pavians  and  the  Placentines  ;  and  in  the  year 
1 221,  they  buile  a  magnificent  towri-houfe.  '  We  have,  m 
the  hiftory  of  Bologna,  given  an  account  of  the  Bolognefe  being 
defeated  by  the  Parmefans  near  Bazano,  in  the  year  1228; 
|n  which  year  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Fh- 
5        '  •  :  rextintu 
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rmtines.  Next  year  they  again  defeated  the  Bolognefe,  and 
took,  their  ftandard  of  ftate.  in  the  years  1230  and  1231,  the 
Parmefans  had  wars  with  the  Malefpini of  Pontremoli,  in  which 
they  had  the  advantage.  Two  years  after  friar  Cornetti,  of 
the  new  order  of  preaching;  friars,  was  admitted  with  great 
pomp  into  Parma,  and  compofed  all  the  inteftine  differences , 
in  that  city.  Next  year,  while  Rainerio  of  Monte  Mario  was 
.podefta  of  Parma,  a  war  broke  out  between  the \  Parmefans9 
the  Cremonefe,  and  the  Pavians,  on  the  one  fide ;  and  the 
Plauntines,  Milanefe,  and  Brtfciam,  on  the  other;  and  a 
drawn  battle  enfued ;  but  the  difference  at  Jaft  ended  in  a 
truce*  In  the  year  1236,  the  people  of  Parma  Tided  with  the 
emperor  Frederick  I  J.  againft  the  Milanese,  the  Brefcians,  the 
Bolognefe,  and  the  Mantuans,  and  obtained  many  advantages 
over  the  Longobardic  confederacy.  This  year  is  remarkable 
for  the  punilnment  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  murder,  and  who,  being  divefted  of  his  clerical  habit  and 
character,  was  boiled  alive  in  a  cauldron  in  the  open  ftreet 
of  Parma.  The  fubfequent  fuccefies  of  that  emperor,  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  were  in  a 
.great  degree  owing  to  the  Parmefans.  In  the  year  1239, 
Parma  feems  to  have  been  entirely  under  the  imperial  juris- 
diction, and  was  governed  by  Simon,  a  Neapolitan  count,  as 
the  emperor's  podefta.  This  year  they  defeated  the  Bolognefi 
at  Vignola,  and  took  PJumati  and  Crevacori,  with  a  great  num-  . 
ber  0/  the  Bolognefe.  In  the  year  124.iv  a  peace  was  made 
between  the  Parmefans  and  the  Bohgnefe ;  but  next  year  do- 
jneftic  duTentions  broke  out  in  Parma^  and  were  with  difficulty 
quieted  by  the  emperor's  authority,  who,  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  the  Parmefans,  ordered  the  fortifications  of  Pontrt- 
pioli  to  be  demolilhed  5  upon  which  occafion  a  ceflation  of 
arms-toojc  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  Pontremoli  and 
Parma.    In  1,244,  Guido  MarJtini  was  podefta  of  Parma  for  .  , 

.the  emperor ;    but  in  his  magiftracy  the  people  began  to  be 
uneafy  under  the  imperial  yoke,  and  plundered  the  houfe  of 
Henrico  Vaghi ;    for  which  offence  Ugo  de  Sando  Vitale,  the 
pfefident  of  the  merchants,  was  depofed  and  fined  in  four 
jnarks  of  Parma ;    arid  the  community  was  bound  to  make 
every  thing  gopd  to, Vaghi.     This  feverity,  however,  was  far 
from  quieting  the  people ;    and  the  imperial  intereft  feems, 
for  fome  time,  to  have  loft  ground  at  Parma.    In  the  year  Cruel/v  if 
1245,  tne  Lupi9  the  Correct,    and  the  Rubei,  and  feveral  tj,e  tmm 
other  Guelpb  families,  were  driven  out  of  Parma  to  Piacenza peror  Fre- 
Jt>y  the  imperial  faction,   who  li^ewife  feized  the  epifcopal  derick. 
palace,  and  appropriated  to  themfelves  all  the  revenues  of  the 
fiburjph  y   and  nunUhed,  with  the  lofs  of  .a  hand  and  a  foot, 
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all  who  brought  any  papal  bulls  or  letters  into  the  city;  The 
reader  has  already,  in  the  hiftory  of  Bologna,  fcen  the  great 
revolution  which  happened  to  the  imperial  intereft  by  this 
impolitic  cruelty,  and  in  what  manner  Frederick  firft  loft 
Parma,  and  how  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  it. 
Jn  the  year  1248,  the  Parmefan  Guelphs  were  defeated  by 
thofe  of  the  oppofue  fa&ion,  who  were  then  exiles ;  and  Ber- 
nard Rubei,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Guelphs ,  being  taken 
p rifoner,  was  put  to  death ;  on  which  account  the  Guelphs  exe- 
cuted fpur  of  the  principal  Gilelins,  who  were  imprifoned 
jn  Parma.  This  brought  on  cruel  reprifals  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor;  fo  that  no  quarter  was  given  for  fome  time  orj 
either  fide.  This  year  all  communication  was  ftopt  between 
Jparma  and  Mantua,  Nothing  remarkable  happened  at  Parma, 
but  what  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  hiftory  of  Bologna, 
till  the  year  1250,  when  the  Guelpb  Parmefans  were  again 
defeated  by  the  Gibelin  exiles  ;  but  they  afterwards  obliged 
Jlverio,  the  imperial  general^  to  raife  the  fiege  of  BazanO. 
This  year  was  fatal  to  Parma,  by  a  number  of  fires  that  hap- 
pened in  the  city,  which  burnt  down  three  hundred  and  fe- 
yenty- three  houfes.  Next  year  the  Cremonefe  Gibelins  took 
Brixello,  and  carried  the  garrifon  prifoners  to  Cremona.  In 
the  year  1252,  Monttlongo,  the  papal  legate  and  general,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  Parmefans  arid  Placenfines,  marched  to 
the  relief  of  the  caftle  of  Mendaxo,  which  was  befieged  by 
the  Gibelin  Cremonefe  and  parmefans  under  Uberio  Palavicint, 
and  obliged  them  to  raife  the  fiege.  After  which  Monte- 
'hngo  took  Caftel  Bercito  by  capitulation,  the  garrifon  being 
buffered  to  march  with  their  arms  to  Borgo  di  San  Domino ; 
and  in  like  manner  he  reduced  Caftel  Miari. 
v  h  di  The  death  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  fome  what  abated 

W*    '  •    foe  cruelties  exercifed  by  the  two  parties,  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Gibelins^  upon  each  other ;    and  in  the  year  1253,  a  noble- 
man, one  Giberto  de  Gente,  being  made  podefta  of  Parma  for  fix 
Jnamnefty  years,  found  means  at  1  aft  to  efjecl:  a  reconciliation.  A  mutual 
in  Parma,   amnefty  paiTed  on  both  fides,  and  all  prifoners  were  releafed. 
,     '    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  few  on  either  fide  furvivedthe 
,  cruelties  of  the  prifons  in  which  they  were  (hut  up  ;   for  no 
more  than  three  hundred  and  eighteen  Gibelin  Parmefans  re- 
turned alive  to  that  city,  out  of  fome  thoufands  who  had 
been  made  prifoners.     This  year  likewife  the  falary  of  the 
podefta  was  fettled  ;    but  the  undetermined  denominations  of 
money,  at  that  time,  renders  it  difficult  to  afcertain  the  fum  (A). 
{A)  Solarium  vero  frimum  ditti    tarum   quinque  millium  Imferia* 
todeftatis  fuit  librarum  quittgen-    hum  (1). 
*'   '  *  (1)  Cbronicen,  Famenfc  ad  Arm,  1*53* 
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By  the  neareft  computation  we  can  make,  k  amounted  to  Guelphs 

ibove  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  fterling  a  year,  Which  prevail* 

i  equal  to  about  two  thoufand  imperial  marks.     This  Gi- 

krtoy  however,  by  a  long  poffefliort  of  power,  degenerated 

it  laft  into  a  tyrant,  a«d  feifced  on  al)  the  revenues  both  of 

be  church  and  ftatc ;    fo  that  the  Parmefims*  for  forhe  years, 

mde  very  little  figure.     In  the  year  1257,  Ubert*  Palavicini 

lade  him felf  matter  of  Piacenza  and  <Pavia.     Next  year  all 

fo/)',   Parma  efpecially,  was  arUicled  with   famine,    which 

Higed  the  pod  eft  a  to  be  very  fevere  againft  ingroffers  of 

wn  and  victuals  of  all  kinds.  .  He  is,  however,  accufed  of 

teat  partiality  towards  the  GibeJins,  and  for  fuffering  none 

f  that  faction  to  be  punifhed  for  the  death  of  a  Guelph.     In  Icilini  a 

ic  year  12*59,  tne  cltY  of'BreJcia  was  furprifed  by  Icilini  a  Romano 

immO)  and  JJberto  Palavicini^  who  afterwards  quarrelled  and  conquered. 

night.  Palavicini  was  conqueror,  and  carried  Icilino  in  chains 

rith  hi.™  to  Cremona.     Palavicini  then  attempted  to  become 

after  of  Parma  ;  bat  though  he  was  difappointed  in  his  am- 

Won,  he  had  fofEcient  intereft  to  remove  Gibtrto  from  the 

odeftate,  after  he  had  enjoyed  it  fix  years  and  fix  months. 

"he  year  1260  was    remarkable    for   the   good  difpoiition 

rhich  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins  all  over  Italy  manifefted  to- 

rards  a  reconciliation,  and  which  had  been  long  oppofed  by 

ic  late  podefta.     Palavicini  affecled  to  be  very  active  in  pro- 

lotmg  this  reconciliation  all  over  Lombardy.     The  people  of 

kggio  and  Modena  paid  a  formal  vifit  to  thofe  of  Parma ; 

ad  nothing  was  any  where  feen  but  religious  proceffions,  on 

ccount  of   this  new  pacification.     Thofe  in  Parma  were 

leaded  by  the  podefta  Franzela/ia%  a  PiJloiani  who  difciplined 

limfelf  in  public  with  ?  whip*   his  example  being  followed  / 

»y  the  reft  of  the  people.     Palavicini  >  however,  thought  that 

be  fpirit  of  reconciliation  ran  too  favourable  for  the  Guelphs  ; 

Bid  neither  he  nor  the  Cremorufe  encouraged  it.    In  the  year 

1263,  the  animofities  between  the  two  parties  broke  out  with 

cefh  fury,  through  the  intrigues  of  Palavicini,  whofe  faction  , 

ns  very  ftrong  in  Parma.    At  laft  an  accommodation  being  An  agret- 

popofed,  ic  was  agreed,  that  the  Par  me  fans  fliould  always  nunt  <witb 

fail  by  and  affift  Palavicini  and  his  heirs,  and  pay  him  every  Palavicini. 

JQr  one  thoufand  imperial  marks.    He  on  his  part  agreed, 

Utter  to  come  to  Parma,  without  the  confent  and  good  liking 

tf  the  inhabitants.     The  truth  is,  fear  feems  to  have  been 

inon)  prevalent  than  any  other  motive  in  bringing  about  this 

accommodation ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  Palavicini^  friends 

fcnbezzled  his  falary,  fo  that  he  never  enjoyed  any  part  of  it. 

This  year  the  city  of  Parma  was  put  under  an  interdict  by 

pope  urban 5  and  next  year,  when  the  marquis  of  EJk,i  and 

'■  '  '  count  ■- 
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count  St.  Boniface,  marched  to  the  affifbnce  of  the  MoiaA  j 
Guelphs,  the  Parmefans  apprehending  that  their  city  might  be] 
furprifed,  put  themfelves  under  arms  for  a  whole  week,  and 
•kept  watch  and  ward  under  the  command  of  four  of  thai 
chief  citizens.  The  Gttelphs  being  defeated,  Baldicbim  th 
imperial  general  attacked  the  Guelpbs  of  Parma ;  but  wi 
himfelf  driven  out  of  the  city.  After  this  AfanfredizxA  Mm\ 
Uo  de  Gorzano  were  chofen  joint  podeftas  of  Parma,  asG/Joj 
de  Genu  and  James  Tavernier  were  the  next  year,  the  forme 
a  Gibelim,  the  latter  a  Guelph ;  fo  that  matters  continued  quk 
there  for  fome  time,  bot^  parties  folemnly  fwearing,  oa  tk 
Diflentious  higfh  altar  of  the  great  church,  to  maintain  the  peace.  1 
/>  P*roa.  the  year  1266,  towards  the  end  of  March*  the  public  diflto 
tions  were  again  renewed ;  and  both  parties  taking  arms,  til 
imperialifts  were  entirely  driven  out  of  Parma ;  and  the  houi 
of  the  chief  amongft  them  being  fet  on  fire,  the  flames  fpra 
(o  as  to  endanger  the  whole  city.  Thofe  diforders  continue 
with  vaft  fury  for  three  days,  Palavicini  again  endeavouris) 
but  in  vain,  to  recover  his  influence  in  Parma*  At  Jaft  bol 
parties,  by  tacit  confent,  (ufpended  their  hostilities  ;  and  anei 
jet  of  mag'tftrates,  compofed  of  the  beads  of  the  people,  toe 
upon  them  the  government  4  though  it  does  jiot  appear  thf 
the  podeftate  had  been  formally  abrogated.  In  Auguft  thi 
year,  the  Gibelin  faction  furprifed  Coicrno,  *  town  «j  4 
neighbourhood  of  Parma,  and  made  the  garrifon  prifoner* 
but  in  a  Jew  days,  the  people  of  Parma  being  joined  bjtjj 
party  of  the  Reggians,  and  another  of  the  Modenefe,  who  h 
ing  tired  with  their  long  march,  were  left  in  garrifon  at  Pam 
•marched  out  under  the  command  of  their  podefta  /fttizii  sfl 
retaking  Coin-no,  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  after  puttifl 
to  deathiuch  of  the  citizens  aad  garrifon  as  they  thought  t 
Confuejls  be  in  the  imperial  intereft.  After  this  4he  Par  me  fan  arm 
tftbe  Par-  marched  to  Monte  PaUrio\  but  the  feafon  was  fo  bitter,  titi 
mefans.  they  courd  not  beficge  it.  Upon  their  return,  however,  tin 
came  up  with  a  detachment  of  Pakvianfs  army,  whom  tU 
defeated  at  Viaronu  and  reduced  the  caftles  of  Soragno  as 
Nuceto,  with  feveral  other  places  of  lefs  importance  to  dri 
power  of  the  church.  This  -  weakened  Palavicini  fo  muck* 
thsTt  his  rival  Boccio  Dovaria  drove  him  out  of  Cremona  itfiels^ 
and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  Borgo  di  San  Domini*   Ne* 

Sar  Alberto  de  Fontana,  a  Plactntine*  being  podefta  piParmi 
t  Parmefans  undertook  the  fiege  of  Borgo  di  SariDm** 
which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  Palavicini  s  private  to**' 
tune.     While  they  with  their  aflbciates  of  Modeno  and  &££* 
were  prefling  this  fiege,  they  had  intelligence  that  Boccio  hdj 
,  attempted  to  expel  the  pope's  legate  from  Cnntona,  becaufc 
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wis  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  two  parties.  Upon 
is  tbey  abandoned  the  fiege,  and  marched  di redly  to  Cre-, 
\,  from  whence  they  expelled  Bocae? $  party,  and  ilcmo- 
d  their  houfes.  After  that  they  took  and  demolilheri  the 
le  of  fyia&te  *Palerio,  which  they  took  and  razed  to  the 
nd,  hanging  up  all  the  garrifon  excepting  three  noble- 
,  whom  they  beheaded.  The  garrifon  of  Sorgo  di  San 
mo  furprifed  the  caftle  of  Medixano  by  a  ftratagem.  The 
tefansy  on  the  other  hand,  took  and  demolifhed  Caflelde  ' 
ola,  belonging  to  Palavicini,  and  hanged  thirty- fix  of  the 
ifon;  but  beheaded  their  officers.  They  likewife  de- 
ed jfeveral  other  caftles .  belonging  to  the  fame .  leader ; 
the  war  in  thofe  parts  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft 
rbarity  and  rancour.  ' 

In  the  year  1268,  Roberto  de  Roberti  podefta  of  Parma  be-  Borgo  Sajn 
*~  1  Borgo  di  San  Domino,  with  an  army  which  is  faid  to^011"110 
amounted  to  thirty  thoufand  men.    But  if  this  number  ****** 
miftaken,  it  muft  have  chiefly  been  com po fed  of  French, 
about  this  time  marched  to  the  afliftance  of  Charles  of 
m  king  of  Naples,  whofe  party  was  very  powerful  in  Par- 
,    While  this  liege  was  carrying  on,  tfie  wife  of  Charles 
Anjou  carnc  to  Parana,  where  (he  was  received  with  great 
oour*  and  foon  after,  on  the  twenty -firft  of  Oftober,  Borgo 
ion  Domino  was  furrendered  by  capitulation  to  the  com- 
ity of  Bologna ;  an  accommodation  at  the  fame  time  tak- 
place  between  the  Parmejan  Guelphs  and  Gibelins.    It  is 
wed,  that  when  this  pacification  was  proclaimed  and  ra-      % 
'  at  Parma,  the  croud  was  fo  great  in  the  town-houfe, 
many  perfons  were  trod  to  death.    In  November  the  po- 
ll and  captain  of  the  people  went  to  Borgo  di  San  Domino, 
tr  pretence  of  building  a  fortrefs,  which  had  been  men- 
med  in  the  capitulation;    but  in  reality  to  remove   from 
ice  Uberto  Palavicini,   which  they  did,    and  appointed 
[herio  de  Henzola  to  ad  as  their  podefta  in  the   place, 
le  the   podefta  and  captain  of  Parma  deliberated  upon 
Ming  the  fort,  and  upon  feizing  into  their  own  hands  the 
n  and  caftle,  the  podefta,    and  fome   of  the  chief  in- 
its  of  Borgo  di  San  Domino*  repaired  to  the  church, 
the  'Parmejan  podefta  and  deputies  were  aflembled,  and 
made  a  formal  furrender  of  the  keys  of  their  town  and 
lie  to  the  Par mefans,'  waving  all  the  terms  of  the  capitu- 
>  and  fubmitting  without  referve  to  be  fubjeds  of  Par- 
This  z&  was  not  unufual  in  thofe  days,  becaufe  the 
ition  of  towns  bridled  by  garrifons,  was  the  moft  deplor- 
[4Me  of  all  others ;   and  the  inhabitants  of,  the  Borgo,  as.  the 
pice  of  their  fubmiffipn,  required,  only  that  no  fort  flbould  &e 
;  "      '  '  '  " built 
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built  over  them.     The  Parmtfam*  after  mature  deliberate 

refle&ing,  as  they  pretended,    that  Bvrgo  had   been  ahn 

and  demo-  a  ^°ne  of  contention  between,  them  and  their  ncighbw 

lijfad.         came  to  a  refolutibn  to  demolifh  all  the  fortifications.  7 

refolution  was  ratified  and  carried  into  execution  fcy  theai 

munity  of  Parma,  who  made  a  Jaw,  that  the  faid  place  w 

(hould  be  refortified,   and  ftrengthened  it  with  fevere  p 

and  penalties.     We  have  given  this  event,  as  it  is  recof 

in  the  chronicle  of  Parma  j    but  there  is  great  room  for 

peeking,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Parnufans,  on  this 

cafion,  were  not  qirite  void  of  art,  if  not  treachery.    fa 

Palaviciniy  who  feems  to  have  had  the  greateft  reafog 

complain,  he  died  Toon  after  overwhelmed  with  trouble. 

Dhrifons        In  the  yekr  1269,  the  civil  commotions  of  Parma  were 

is  Parma,  newed,  and  continued  all  that  and  the  next  year ;  but  they  affi 

little  or  nothing  faf  hiftory  to  record,  only  that  in  the  f 

1 2 70 ,  the  h oil  fe  of  Giberto  de  Gehte  was  pi undered  and  de/troy 

In  the  year  1 271,  Philip  king  of  France  came  to  PartM, 

the  firft  of  April,  and  generoufly  laid  out  a  Aim  of  monrt 

repair  fome  damages  which  the  town  of  Colorn$  had  fuife 

from  his  fubje&s.     This  year  the  Placentines  fupplied  Pan 

which  was  diftrefied  by  famine,  with  corn  by  land  and  wai 

The  Crermnefe  likewife  gave  the  Parmefans  leave  to  fup 

.  themfelves  from  their  territory.     Towards  the  middle  of 

fame  year,  the  Parmefans  befieged  the  caftle  of  Corvariai 

diftrici  of  Rcg^iO)  which  was  held  out  by  fome  of  the  Gik 

'       exiles  ;  and  having  taken  ir,  they  razed  it  to  the  ground, 

the  advice  of  the  bifhop  of  Parma.    In  the  year  1273,  a< 

ferehce  broke  out  between  Simon  Donati  the  podefta  of  ftfl 

and  liberty  which  ended  in  the  death  andjbanifliment  of  ml 

of  Uberfo's  friends.     The  fame  year  ihsParmefanS)  at  a  gfl 

expence,  built  two  (hips,  for  the  convenience,  probably, 

Supplying  their  city  with  provifions;  but  they  proved  unfervk 

able.     Next  year  the  podefta  and  army  of  the  city  of  Pah 

with  fome  Reggiany  Cremonefe,  and  Modenefe  troops,  marc! 

to  the  affiftance  of  the  Guelphs  of  Bologna*  as  far  -as  lb* 

where  they  endeavoured  to  accommodate  matters;    but« 

fo  little  fuccefs,  that  after  they  had  returned  to  Parma,  A 

were  again  fummdned  to  the  affiftance  of  their  Betognefeivxd 

and  a  defperate  war  enfued  between  the  Geremeiy  for  foi 

'Bolognefe  GueJfhs  were  called,  and  the  Lambertazzi,  whi 

^as  the  denomination  of  the  Gibelins :    the  former,  howevn 

'  prevailed,  and  delivered  their  friends  out  of  the  prifons  wb« 

they  filled  with  their  enemies.     The  reft  of  the  fervices ' 

on  this  oecafion  by  the  Parmefans  to  the  Bolognefe,  are 

tioned  in  the  hiftory  of  the  U#er.    In  the  year  1275 
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mefans  again  marched  to'  the  affiftance  of  their  Bohgnefi 
lids,  who,  on  that  occasion,  were  defeated  and  toft  their 
dardof  Sate,  That  year  the  city  of  Parma  had  the  YiO- <wbich  *fi> 
rof  a  vifit  from  pope  Gregory  X.  and  the  community,  in./&&  th* 
folic  aflartbly,  fwore  allegiance  to  his  hoHnefe,  and  to  the  Bolog- 
fcror  Rodolfb.  N exi  year  Rolandino  Ttfta  affaffinated  AnfeU  nefo* 
\k  Zijjb,  upon  the  ftreets  of  Parma ;  but  the  afTaflin  was 
rf  in  the  church  of  the  monaftery  of  St.  John.  He  was 
tended  by  the  foldiers,  who  intimidated  the  podefta  from 
Seeding  againft  him  in  the  common  courfe  of  juftice;  but 
people  took  upon  them  his  office,  and  publickly  be- 
ta! the  aflaffin  near  the  place  where  he  had  committed' 
murder.  This  year  was.  remarkable  for  an  inundation  of  - 
fiver  of  Parma,  which  arofe  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  threa- 
fte  deftru&ion  of  the  whole  city.  This  inundation  was 
wed  by  a  general  mortality  and  famine.  In  the  year 
jf,  the  caftle  of  Petra,  in  the  diftricl  of  Paviay  was  be- 
Bd  by  the  Gihelins  of  Pavia%  Milan,  Mmtferrat,  and 
rftates.  The  Parmefans,  however,  immediately  raifed  Guaftalla 
rtoyforthe  relief  of  the  place,  and  marched  to  Piaurvzafwrprivud* 
that  purpofe,  where  they  underftood  that  the  fiege  was 
i.  This  year  Guajlalla,  a  fortified  town  on  the  river 
W>  and  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  was 
pzed  -by  the  exiles  and  banditti  of  Parma  and  Cremonai 
ftoolc  it  from  the  Guelphs.  But  they  foon  after,  recovered 
and  the  aggreflbrs  being  taken,  they  were  all  fent  prifon- 
D  Cremona,  except  one  of  the  banditti,  who  was  hanged 
krma  for  the  murder  of  an  inhabitant  of  that  city.  After 
i  the  community  of  Parma  banifhed  Pino  de  Genu,  for 
ftg  betrayed  GuaJlaUa^  and  confifcated  his  eftate.  In 
ft«for,  this  year,  th€  podefta  of  Parma  marched  to  the 
anceof  the  Bohgnefe,  with  an  army  of  Parmefans,,  Mo- 
i,  and  Reggians,  and  kept  the  field  for  thirty-three  days. 
\  fame  year  Paffon't  de  laTurre,  furprized  the  city  of 
in  the  month  of  June.  The  Miknefe  and  the  Pavian 
fi*!y  endeavoured  to  recover  it;  but  the  patriarch  of 
intf,  who  was  of  the  family  of  Turre,  applied  for  af- 
ice  to  the  Parmefans,  who  with  their  allies  obliged  the  t 
tofe  to  raife  the  fie£e.  During  the  abfence  of  the  po- 
iand  the  army,  fome  of  the  Gibelin  prifoners  found  mearra 
tonipt  their  keepers,  and  to  make  their  efcape ;  for  which 
offender  were  condemned  to  banishment.  Next  year 
Mhnefe%  and  the  marquis  of  Montferrtft,  renewed  the 
KofZwfjf;  but,  were  again-obliged  by  the  Parmefans,  and 
*  allies,  to  abandon  the  fame.  This  year  Ffancefco  de 
*wwa$  aflaffinated  by.  one  of  the  family  of  Ze£a;  upon 

Which 
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which  the  podefta  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  $M 
tocelti)  the  refidence  of  that  family*  and  laid  the  whole  towtl 
and  all  that  was  in  it,  in  afltes.     Next  year  the  heads  of  tfa 
common  people  of  Parma  were  turned,  by  the  great  opinkx 
they  had  of  a  Cremonefe  porter,  who  died  with  fuch  reputa 
tion  of  fan&ity,  that  his  picture  being  brought  to  Parm 
was  faid  to  cure  all  kinds  of  difeafes;    and  the  magiflratt 
raifed  a  large  fum,  which  was  applied  to  public  ufes*  froa 
the  credulity  of  its  votaries.     This  year  the  marquis  of  Me* 
War  nnntbferrat'>  am*  **e  Milarteft)  attempted  to  take  Lods\  by  divot 
the  mar-     in&  ^c  courfe-  OT"  ^c  r'v«.^J  but  they  were  interrupt! 
fuij   of    ty  James  de  Rodeliay  then  podefla  of  Partha,  who  ohlff 
Montfer-  them  to  retire  with  precipitation,  while  the  Parmefans>  U 
UU  their  allies,  marched  to  Pizxighitone.    This  year  a  lady  m 

.  burnt  alive  in  the  public  ftreet  of  Parma  for  herefy.    Soc 
after  an  infurrecYton  happened  in  Parmd,   and  the  mfobtrol 
violently  into  the  houfe  of  the  preaching  friars,  whom  tbi 
plundered,  and  otherwise  abated;  ctae  very  old  man  Wf 
killed  in  the  riot.     Upon  this  the  friars  left  Pdrma,  to  mil 
their  complaint  to  the  pope's  legate  at  Florence :  they  we 
followed  by  the,  podefta,  the  captain  of  the  people,  xhtM 
cni%  and  the  canons  of  the  church  of  Pdrmd9  who  ufed  tb< 
utmoft  intreaties  to  perfuade  them  to  return,   pfomtfingl 
repair  all  their  damage ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpofe.    Tl 
good  friars  pr6ceeded  to  Florence,  where  they  complained  i 
the  whole  community  of  Parma,  as  being  acceftary  to  tl 
infurre&ion,  which  was  falfe,  for  the  community  had  don 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  it.     They  eftabliiM 
*         court  of  inquiry,  and  feverely  punifhed  all  who  had  been  cql 
cerned  in  the  infur region  by  exile,  imprifonment,  andevi 
the  lofs  df  limbs,  and  voluntarily  made  good  all  the  damagi 
the  brotherhood  fuftained  in  their  houfes  and  effe<3s\ 
lijuftice        Notwithstanding  this  ample  reparation,  the  comply 
tftbe  pope  0f  the  friars  was  fo  well  received,  that  the  legate  ordered  (M 
"d*Par- podefta,  the  captain  of  the  people,  the  Antian'^  the  coofl 
means.     c^  an(j  twe|ve  0f  the  chief  citizens  of  Parma,  with  an  affil 
for,  who  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  to  appear  before  hips  at  Fk 
rtnee  by  a  certain  day,  with  full  powers  to  (land  by  his  swarf 
Upon  this  the  Par  trie  fans  appointed  Bartolini  of  Brefda%  th£ 
their  captain  of  the  people,  fix  ambaflkdors,  aud  one  fyndkf 
but  without  being  furnithed  with  the  powers  that  were  i*j 
quired,  to  appear  before  the  legate,  and  to  inform  him  truly 
of  the  ftate  of  the  cafe.    The  haughty  prelate  refufed  to  gi* 
them  fo  rftuch  as  an '  audience,  laid  their  city  under  an  inter*, 
did,  and  excommunicated  their  magiftrates;  and  his  feritefltfj 
was  published  at  Parma  on  the  i  ^h  of  Dumber.    Thsfi 
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ommunity  then  ordered  four  deputies  to  attend  the  pope, 

ltd  to  make   their  defence;  but  all  they  could  obtain,  was 

}  be  allowed  an  auditor  to  take  legal  cognizance  of  their 

aufe.     This  cenfure,  however,    had  no  confequences ;  for 

lie  Parmefans  continued  to  ad  for  the  Guelphs  at  Bologna? 

hdi9  and  other  places;  fo  that  his  holittefs  and  his  fucceflbrs 

id  not  profecute  their  ceofures* 

,  The  infamous  pra&ice  of  aflaffination  was  now  very  com-  AJfaffiua- 

wnzt  Parma,  where  one  Calxolari*  a  man  of  figure,  was  **f *'/*-. 

Bordered  by  one  of  the  family  of  PutaU.     This  exafperated  *5^**" 

kt  public  fa  greatly,  that  the  podefta,  the  captain  of  tbeParma* 

}toplc,  and  the  other  magiitrates,  at  the  head  of  the  inhabi- 

ants,  utterly  demolished  all  the  houfe*  belonging  to  the  Pu- 

itf,    and  made  feveral  ftri&   laws   againft  the  dangerous 

Eers  of  the  nobility.    Another  expedition  was  this  year  un- 
aken  by  the  Parmefans,  to  fuccour  ihz  Gertnui  of  Bologna  r 
to  which  they  were  fucce&ful.  *        i 

,  In  the  year  1280  the  caftle  of  Cafladeo  was  built  by  the 
vwmefansy  and  confiderable  „  privileges  allotted  to  thofe  who 
e  willing  to  inhabit  the  fame.     This  year  the  Bolognefe 
Faenza,  but  frefli  affiftance*  coming  from  Parma*  they 
recovered  it.    Next  year  the  Parmefans*  who  went  to 
ift  the  family  of  Turn,  were  defeated  by  the  Milanefe9 . 
bith  a  confiderable  lofs.     This  year  was  attended  with  an- 
Wberfcarctty  of  grain,  and  it  was  enaded,  that  every  citi- 
pen  who  was  poffeffed  of  three  hundred  marks,  fhould  lend* 
fcwenty  of  them  to  the  community,  to  buy  corn  for  fupplying^.^  q^ 
fbe  public.    In  the  month  of  Auguji^  a  general  meeting  of  m0na. 
fcputies  from  the  Guelph  ftates  and  cities  of  Lombardy*  was  * 
|keldtin  theNtown-houfe  of  Parma* ,  where  it  was  agreed  to 
jfeud  jrelh  troops  to  the  relief  of  Lodi,  now  again  befieged  by 
the  marquis  of  Afontferrat.    At  this  time  the  Parmefans  and, 
ihe  Cremoneje  exchanged  the  chariots  of  (late  which  each,  had 
wen  from  the  other ;  and  that  of  Parma  was  introduced  next 
Hty  into  that  city  by  a  grand  proceffion  of  the  clergy  and  ma- 
ftftrates.    In  the  month  of  September  the  army  of  Parma* 
took  the  field,  and  encamped  near  Pizzigbitone,  while,  their  „ 
allies  rendezvoufed  at  Cremona ;  and  the  two  armies,  after  . 
obliging  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  and  the  Miknefe  to  raife 
ttafie|e  of  Lodi-,   with  confiderable  lofs,.  returned  to  their 
.refpe&ive  habitations.     About  the  middle  of  December yBoccio 
bwariai  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  men,  furprized  Cre~ 
[flu;  upon  which  the  podefta  of  Parma  marched  with  all  his 
I  ttoops,  ^and  thofe  of  the  Placentines  and  Brefcians9  to.  fecure 
I  bemm  itfelf.    In  the  year  1282,  fome  of  the  Plaunime  Gi- 
i  Urn  furprized  the  town  of  Petra  Scarmona^  bu%  it  was  fooa 
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retaken  by  the  Placentines,  with  the  affiftance  of  theParm- 
fans.     Shortly  after  a  general  afiembly,  or  parliament,  was 
held  at  Cremona,  confifting  of  deputies  from  the  Parmefam, 
the  Placentines,  the  Reggians,    the  Modenefe,    the  Bobgntfc 
the  Ferrarefe,   and  the  Brefcians,  all  of  them  in  the  imereftof 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  and  a  refolution  was  taken,  to  fend  ambafiadors 
dire&ly  to  folicit  his  holinefs  to  become  a  party  in  the  league. 
The  Lon-  The  great  end  of  this  meeting  appears  to  have  been  to  guard 
gohardic   the  Cremonefe,  which  had  generally  ferved  the  imperialiftsas 
confederacy  an  inlet  into  Italy.     About  the  fame  time,  Botch  Dovaria,  at  | 
r entwed+    the  head  of  fome  Cremonefi  exiles,  furprized  the  caftle  ef , 
Toncino,  belonging  to  Cremona ;    upon  which  the  Parmeftm  i 
fummoned  together  all  >heir  alKes,  and,  with  their  podefta  it* 
their  head,  fet  out  for  Cremona,  to  prevent  its  being  fuprized  ! 
likewife.     They  alfo  demoKfhed  Senaza,  for  a  murder  that 
had  been  committed  upon  one  of  its  citizens  by  the  lord  of 
it,  and  fent  two  hundred  footfordiers  to  Modena,  to  bring  to 
juftice  one  of  the  Gindottt,  who  had  been  guilty  of  another 
murder,  which  they  did  by  (hiking  off  his  head,  and  thole 
of  feveral  others  of  his  ailbciates,  in  the  market-place.    This, 
however,  created  a  dangerous  mutiny   at  Modena,  which 
was  with  difficulty  quieted  by  the  Parmefans.     After  this  the 
armies  of  Parma  and  Cremona  marched  againft  Toncino,  which 
was  AiH  in  the  hands  of  Bocciol    About  the  fame  time  the 
Parmefans  fent  Matteo  Corregio,   and  Andrea  de  Morafi^  i 
doctor  of  laws,  to  make  their  peace  at  the  court  of  Rttmif 
and  to  procure  abfolution  from  the  interdict,  and  excommu- 
nication that  had  been  laid  upon  them  upon  account  of  the 
preaching  friars;    both  which  they  obtained  by  the  friend- 
fhip  of  the  cardinal  of  Parma,  but  not  tiH  after  they  had  un- 
dergone many,  and  fome  mortifying  formalities.     His  holineS 
even  required  them,  to  give  fecurrty  for  their  future  obedience 
to  his  will,  and  toftand  by  the  award  w"hich  he  was  to  pro- 
nounce in  the  cafe  of  the  friars  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  allega- 
tions were  fo  falfe  and  frivolous,  that  the  affair  went  no  far- 
ther.    The  Parmefans  then  fent  a  folemn  deputation  to  Bi- 
logna,  to  requeft  the  provincial  prior  of  the  preaching  friars, 
to  fend  fuch  of  the  brotherhood  as  had  left  Parma  back  to 
that  city,  therte  to  celebrate  divine  offices. 
« War  con-       .  jN  ^  beginning  of  June,  the  marquis  of  Monferrai  made 
tiwusnuttb  a  RCw  j^up^Qjj  mto  t|)e  Cremonefe,  with  a  large  army  of  the 
QuiTof'    MifonefevxA  other  people.     The  people  of  Cremona,  as  uftiaU 
Montfer-  had  recourfe  to  thofe  of  Parma,  who  fent  them  three  hundred 
xa^  crofs-bows,  a  weapon  then  greatly  in  requeft.     Thefc  were 

followed  by  the  podefta  of 'Parma  with  the  main  army,  which 
encamped  at  jtquaknga,  as  the  Gremonofe  did  at  Poiarm 
•  6  >  *Porf 
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tipbh  the'flrpritterir  of  the1  Ctemonefe.     In  a  few  days  after 
•they  were  joined  bty  the  Reggians,  Modenefe>  Fen-are fe^  arid  the 
(Plac€ritineSy'\>tMe&  other  allies,  and  their  appearance  Was  fo 
'formidable;  that  the  marquis' durft  nbt  dttack  them,  though 
both  dr-mies  lay  in  fight  of  each  other  four  weeks.     On  this 
-occafton,  the  people  of  Parma  fent  ambafladors  to  the  mar- 
quis of  SJtey  to  the  Florentines  and  other  ftates   of  Tufcan}, 
to  rpufe  them  to  a  fehfe  of  their  danger,  if  Cremona  mould  • 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Glbelini\  and  all  of  them  promifed 
^tofend  their  complements  of  troops  to  its  defence.     It  after- 
Wards  appeared,  that  'the  marquis  Could  not  prevail  with  the 
'MHanefe  to  aft  ih  earneft  agairift  Crerhtmu^  on  account  of  the 
tdiffiderice  they  had*  o(*  the' imperial  fowler,  and  the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  be-  there  "to  'the  Longdhardic  league;  fo  that  the 
Pnrmefant^  arid  their  allies, '  marched /back  to  their*refpe£Hve 
Capitals  in  triumph.  t  A  part  6f  the  Parmefanarmf,  however, 
*#2a  left  *t  Creiribna;  fb't  the  fafety  of  that  city  and  territory, 
1  till! their  enemies  itfent^ into  winter  quarters.     Garfeni  of  Mb- 
^dtna  was,  at  thjs  time,?  pbdefta  of  Parmaf  and  Guidotti  arch- 
deacon of  Cremona*  was  crfptajn  of  the  people. 
: :  In  Auguji)  this  year,'  the  bbngoBardic  league  was  ftrengtfc- 
^eried  %  frtid  thefe  was  a  great  refort  of  nobility  at  Parma^  where 
*  the '.two  (on$-6fJdcoBittb  Rubei  were  made  knights,  and  mar-   . 
jied  Pdrmefdn  ladies;    fo  that,  for  Tome  time,  all  civil  divi- 
sions feerti  lobe  abdHfhed  in  •that-' capital,  and  for  a  Whole 
■tiionth  -nothing  took  place  there  burfeafting  and  dtverfions, 
The  fame  ^ear  sin  aS-'paffed*  in  the  general  council  of  Parma, 
■thiit  all  theif  fiibjedls  .without'  the  cky,  who  were  willing  to 
•pay  a  tithe  of  their  goods,  fhould  be  'admitted  citizens  bf 
Parma ;  but  riot  to  be  members 'of  'the  council.     This  law 
brought   into  the   public-  treafury  el  even'  thou  fa  nd  imperial 
'marks;  and  the  nevv  citizens  admitted  byit  amounted  to  three 
thoufand.     The  reader;  from 'tWis,  may!  have  fome  idea  of 
the  wealth  of  thofe  inhabitants;   though  there   is  reafon  to 
believe,  that- the  tax  w&s  not  rigordufly  levied,  as  the  whole, 
' U  ah* aterage,  did  not  amount  to  foiir"  marks  a- head.     The 
"-ftuthor  of  the  Chronicle  tells  us  likewrfe^  that  the  terms*  were 
-  Very  ill  bbferved  by  the  community /-  "  '     ' 

Though  it  was  npw  the  beginning  of  winter,  a  frefh  af- 

;te»bly  of  the  Longobdrdi'c  alliance  Was  held  at  Cremona  ;  and 

■    $ie  Cremonefe,  by  the  affiftance  of  their  Parmefan  confedefates, 

fyat  very  year  recovered  Tonc'irto  from  Boccioy  and  obliged  him 

to  retire  with  difgrace  to  Crerna/  In  the  beginning  of  the 

year  1283,  l^e  ft^te^of  Parma  was  in  a  fiouriftine  condition, 

and*  their  capital  adorned  With  fevefal  noble  public  edifices. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  this  year,  in  a  general  council)  held 
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in  the  town-houfe  of  Parmar  a  perpetual  truce  and  peace  fa 
fworn  between  the  magiftrates  of*  that  city  and  the  Jlfoitim 
deputies ;  and,  what  is  pretty  remarkable,  each  promifed  to 
Catisfy  the  demands  of  the  other,  without  going  to  law,  and 
without  delay.     On  the  7th  of  the  fame  month,  the  podefta 
of  Parma,  at  the  head  of  a  thoufand  foot-ibldiers,  appointed 
to  that  fervice  by  the  community,  invefted  the  palace  of  the, 
Jidigh'xu  one  of  whom,  VUrtino^  had  been  guilty  of  a  wa- 
der, and  razed  the  fame  to  the  ground.    This  year  the  af- 
fairs of  the  popedom  were  Ukewife  in  high  iplendor,  by  the 
fubmiffion  of  almoft  all  the  cities  of  the  Romagna  audio** 
hardy  to  the  authority  of  his  bolinefs;  and  the  people  of  Par* 
Public       ma  were  amengft  the  moft  forward.    The  bridge;  of  Ga/eritf 
buildings    which  the  Parmefans  , bad  been  for  many  years  building  be* 
in  Parma,  tween  the  palace  and  the  citadel,  was  now  nnifbed,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  fixteen  hundred  imperial  marks.   ,Xn  proportion  a 
the.  power  of  the  church  increafed,  fodid  that  of  the  cede* 
forties*  for,  in  the  year  1284,  we  find  a  Florentine  cardinal 
^  podefta  of  Bologna ;  and  he  feetr^s  to  have  given  full  fcope  to 
his  revenge,  by  demolishing,  upon  a  private  pique,  the  palace 
of  Gerard  de  iantto  Marco.    He  likewife,  at  the  bead  of  cm 
thoufand  foldiers,  deftroyed  and  plundered  the  houfes  of  foul 
other  noblemen,  whom  he  thought  not  to  be  well  affededto 
his  intereft.     His  violences  feem  to  have  given  fome  umbrage 
to  the  other  magiftrates  of  Bologna ;  for  we  find,  in  the  fame 
A.  D.    year,  the  Antiani,  and  the  other  beads  of  the  people,  enteiei 
1284.    into,  a  combination  together,  by  oath,  to  fupport  one  another] 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parma*  *  At  thi 
time,   the  civil  dhTentjons.  in  Mod$nay  between  the  Bofcbet\ 
.  and  the  Savignani%  broke  out  fo  fiercely,  that  the  Parwtfi** 
were  obliged  to  fend  two  hundred  foot-foldiers  to  maintain 
their  intereft  there.     The,  former,  however,  got  the  better* 
expelled  their  antagonifts  out  of  the  city,  and  ftript  theot 
their  eftates.    The  exiles  feized  upon  Saxola,  Savign'h  -a 
feveral  other  places ;  and  prefled  the  other  party  To  hard,  thai 
the  Parmefans  were  obliged  to  call  together  the  deputies  of 
the  Longobardic  league,  to  reduce  the  Modenef*  to  peace.  Tb* 
Bofchetti  proved  fo  refractory,  that  the  aflernbly  came  to  a  it* 
ibfution  to  abandon  all  communication  with  them  ;  -while  M 
Reggians  and  the  Parmefans  united  together  more  .clofely  than 
ever.    At  Jaft,  the  pope's  legate  interpofed,  and  prevailed 
with  the  Parmefans  to  make  another  effort  for  reftoring  the 
peace  of  Modena ;  but  it  was  found  impracticable.    , Ail -open 
war  then  broke  out  between  the  Parmefans  and  the  Med^J^ 
'  The  latter  intercepted  convoys  of  provifions  that  were  cow- 

I  ing  to  Parma,  with  a  large  quantity  of  fidt.    The  Parmftns> 

at 
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Jttfirft,  lent  deputies  to  reclaim  their  property;  but  the  Modi- 
*;/£  jufttfied  what  they  had  done,  and  appealed  to  a  general 
auecnbly  of  the  Longobardic  league. 

The  diftr  aft  ions  of  Lombardy,  about  this  time,  rendered  Affairs  of 
Parma  the  common  refuge  of  the  harrafled  and  unfortunate.  Lombar* 
In  the  yeaj  12659  no  fewer  than  twelve  deputies  were  Tent  dy  conti* 
from  that  city ;  and  being  joined  with  thofe  ofReggfo,  Bologna, ****** 
and  Ferrara,  they  repaired  to  Modena,  where  they  made  a 
new  demand  of  reparation  for  injuries j  but  they  met  with  a 
frefli  repulfe,  through  the  obftinacy  of  the  BofchettL     The 
Parmefans,  after  this,  endeavoured  to  raife  a  mutiny  in  Mode- 
na\  but  that  fcheme  likewife  failed  them,  and  they  again  had 
fecourfe  to  negociation,  in  which  they  had  better  fuccefs,  be- 
caufe  they  received  half  their  demand,  and  a  time  was  fixed 
for  repaying  die  remainder.    A  formal  treaty  of  peace   be- 
tween Molina  and  Parma  enfued.     In  the  year  1286,  two 
arabafladora  came  from  the  contending  parties  in  Modern*  to 
Parma,  there  to  negociate  a  mediation  between  the  Bofcbetti 
and  their  antagonifts ;  but  the  demands  of  the  Bofchetti  .were 
fo  extravagant,  that  the  negociation  came  to  nothing.     The  * 

Par  me  fan*  then  applied  to  the  Bolognefe  to  join  with  them,  in 
preventing  the  intire  ruin  of  Modena,  through  the  civil  dif- 
ienttons  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  Bolognefe  declined  inter- 
meddling in  the  affair.  The  Parmefans  then  threatened  to 
declare  war  againft  the  Bofcbetti  of  Modena,  unlefs  they  fent 
deputies,  properly  inftru&ed,  to  terminate  all  differences* 
Very  little  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  that  or  any  other 
application  for  compofing  the  diffentions  of  Lombardy,  which 
the  people  6i  Parma  feemed  to  have  had  greatly  at  heart. 
This  year  the  Bofcbetti  attacked  their  antagonifts  the  Savig- 
ftani,  who  were  iupported  by  the  Parmefans.  The  Modenefe, 
on  the  other  hand,  invaded  the  Reggians,  who  were  the  con- 
federates of  Parma ;  but  the  latter  were  fo  well  fupported  by 
the  Parmefans,  that  the  aggreflbrs  were  defeated  with  great 
lofc.  This  defeat  feems  to  have  brought  the  Bofchetti  of  Mo- 
Jena  to  a  pacific  difpofition,  efpecially  as  the  Parmefans,  at 
this  time,  had  on  foot  a  confiderable  army.  They  were  fe> 
conded  by  the  deputies  of  Cremona,  Brefcia,  and  Placentia, 
whb,  in  tne  names  of  their  matters,  threatened  to  declare  war 

?atnft  the  Modenefe,  if  they  did  not  fubmit  to  the  Parmefans. 
he  Modenefe  accordingly  fent  deputies,  with  their  captain  of 
the  people,  to  Parma,  where  a  peace  was  concluded.  In  June, 
this  year,  the  pope  made  a  demand  upon  the  Parmefans  for 
btisfe&ion,  on  account  of  the  Preaching  Friars  ;  but  this  de- 
mand was  fb  abfurd,  and  fo  ill-fupported,  that  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  This  year  Was  remarkable  for  a 
la  great 
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Succe/s  of  Sreat  morta'*ty  *n  theParmtfan  territory.  In  the  year  1287, 
fi*Parme-lke  podefta  of  Parma,  whofe  name  was  Barufaldini,  marched 
fans,  at  the  head  of  one  thoufand  men  to  Flavian*),  which  they  de- 

molished, and  put  to  death  Carolo  de  Pa[ude,  whofe  eftatc 
was  like  wife  confifcated,  on  account  of  his  murdering  Henry 
deToretto,  and  another  perfon.     After  that,  the  podefta  and 
his  army  marched  to  Reggfo,  where  fome  civil  diflentions  had 
broken  out ;  and  being  there  joined  by  other  deputies  of  the 
Longobardic  league,  they  reftoted  the  public  tranquility.     On 
the  death  of  pope  Honorius,  the  Parmefans  fent  ambafladors, 
who,   after   great  difficulty,   prevailed   upon  the   provincial 
prior  of  the  Preaching  Friars  to  return  to  Parma.    Their  en- 
trance was  v«ry  magnificent;  and  fo  great  was  the  benefit  re- 
x  tilting  to  the  community,  from  the  residence  0/  thofe  friars 
amongft  them,  that  the  podefta  and  the  magiftracy  not  only 
gave  them  a  iumptuous  entertainment,  but  fettled  on  them 
annually  two  hundred  marks  for  five  years,  to  enable  them  to 
build  a  church. 
<who  are         This  year  a  kind  of.  a  panic  (truck  the  people  of  Parma, 
alarmed     as  if  their  liberties  had  been  endangered  5  fo  that  the  podefta, 
for  their    and  all  the  chief  citizens,  took  an  oath  to  ftand  by  one  a n- 
liberfics.     other  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges.     On  the  17th 
of  May,  Pino,  the  fon  of  Giberto  de  Gente,  was  murdered  in 
Par-ma  by  his  grand-children  ;  but,  having  been  profcribed  as 
a  Gibelin,  the  affaffins  Were  not  profecuted.     In  September,  the 
fame  year^  the  (jibehn  exiles  of  Modem,  being  joined  by  a 
great  number  of  the  fame  faction  from  Various  parts  of  Jtafy, 
made  an  attempt  to  get  pofleflion  of  that  city  ;  bat  the  Guelpb 
-  Modenefe  were  fo  feaibnably  fupported   by  the  podefta  and 
people  of  Parma,  that  the  Gibelins*  were  defeated,   and  their 
/ringleaders,   whd  were  found  in  the  city,   were  publicly  exe- 
cuted.    This  fervice  to  the  papal  caufe  ingratiated  the  Par- 
tnefans  fo  greatly  with  the  Bolognefe,  that  deputies  were  ap- 
pointed on  both  fides,  who- met  at  Cafi W  Franco,   and  fwore 
to  a  new  union.     The  year  1288   affords  little  remarkable, 

•  excepting  that  Manfred,  marquis  of  Malefpina,  furprifed  Pon- 
tremoli,  belonging  to  the  Parmefans,  and  expelled  their  pd- 

tdefta  there.  After  that,  he  fent  a<  mefTagc,  with  great  pro- 
feflions  of  his  friendfhip  towards  the  community  of  Pams, 
promifing  to  keep  'Pontremoli  for  their  benefit.  The  Partri*- 
fans,  however,  renewed  their  leagues  with  the  Reggians,  the 
Cremoneft,  and  the  Bolognefe,  and  recovered,  the  place.  In 
the  year  1289,  the  Parmefans  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  allies  the  Ferrarefe,  who  had  been  rnfulied  by 'Roland, 

•  the  lord  of  Jncifa ;  and  they  lent  three  regiments  to  the  Flo- 
rentines, while  they  were  at  war  with  the  bi(hop  of  Jrez&: 
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The  Reggians,  at  this  time,  again  Splitting  amongft  themfelves,  * 
the  Guelpb  party  applied  to  the  Parmefans  for  affiftance.    Two  m 

hundred  foldiers  immediately  marched  to  their  aid,  under  the 
command  of  the  podefta.     This  force  not  being  fufficient,  a 
ftronger  body  was  fent ;  upon  which  the  people  of  Reggio,  ac-  <fhey  take 
cording  to  our  authority  %  furrendered  the  keys  of  their  gates  Reggio; 
and  citadel,  together  with  all  their  power,  civil  and  military, 
into  the  hands  of  the  podefta  of  Parma,  who  took  pofleflion 
of  the  fame,  as  well  as  of  the  ftandard  and  common  feal  of' 
the  city.     The  Parmefans  feem  to  have  made  a  moft  unmer- 
ciful advantage  of  this  acquifition.     They  put  to  death  fome 
of  the  heads  of  the  Guelphs  at  Reggio,  and  demolilhed  their 
houfes :  they  carried  others  in  chains  to  Parma,  where  thw . 
kept  them  clofe  prifoners.     This  tyranny  giving  umbrage  to 
the  other  allies  of  thd  Longobardic  league,   the  ftates  of  Bo- 
logna and  Cremona  interpofed,  and  obliged  the  Parmefans  to 
Teftore  the  Reggians  to  their  liberty.     Notwithstanding  this 
pacification,  the  Parmefans  kept  in  their  hands  the  caftle  of 
Razoli,  which  was  befieged  by  Guido  de  Tripoli,  a  Reggian, 
who  fet  fire  to  the  place ;  and  fo  obftinate  were  the  Parmsfans 
in  defending  it,  that  moft  -of  them  chofe  to  be  burnt  alive, . 
rather  than  furrender  it. 

In  the  year  L290,  the  Reggians,  tired  of  the  tyranny  ofbutlojeit* 
the  Parmefans,  unanimoufly  offered  to  put  themfelves  under 
the  protection  of  the -marquis  of  EJie.  He  feemed,  at  firft, 
to  decline  their  fuit ;  and  pretended,  that  he  would  do  nothing 
without  the  con  Cent  of  the  com  m  unity  of  Parma,  He  ac- 
cordingly fent  a  folemn  embafly  to  confult  the  Parmefans  on 
that  head  ;  and,  as  he  was  at  that  time  matter  both  of  Ferrara 
and  Modena,  the  Parmefans  found  it  in  vain  to  ftand  out ;  .fo 
that  he  dire&ly  entered  upon  the  fovereignty  of  Reggio.  Rai-  • 
.  nerio,  a  Florentine,  was  then  podefta  of  Parma  \  but,  behaving 
arbitrarily  in  bis  office,  the  fyndics  of  the  common  council 
amerced  him  in  a  fine  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  marks.  This, 
proceeding  exafperated  the  merchants  of  Parma,  who  were  - 
the  podefta's  frifends,  fo  greatly,  that  the  fyndics  durft  not 
ftand  to  their  fentence;  nor  did  the  podefta  ever  pay  the 
fine.  '  ■  * 

The  fpirit  of  croifading  was  at  this  time  very  prevalent  in  They  are  ~ 
Italy,  and  no  fewer  than  fix  hundred  Parmefans  took  upon  zeahmfrt 
them  the  cro(s,  and  bound  themfelves  by  oath  to  ferve  againft  *"e  cro*~ 
*he  infidels  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  and*  to  encourage  the  adven--^^' 
turers,  the  community  of  Parma  made  them  a  prefent  of  one 
tfroufand  marks.     Their  captain  %was  Raimond  Baretti.    In 

a.  phronicon-Parmtnfe,  apud  Murat.  p.  216.  v 
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the  year  12919  Lombardini  de  Gente,  having  irrftslted  a  Par* 
mefan  nobleman,  the  podefta  of  Parma  inarched  agarnfi  him, 
and  demolifbed  his  houfe.    Soon  after,  the  cardinal  of  Sabbta, 
in  his  return  from  France,  paid  a  vifit  to  Parma,  where  he 
was  received  in  a  moft  magnificent  manner.   He  being  a  Par* 
mefan  himfelf,  Expended  vaft  Aims  of  money  for  the  honour 
and  intereft  of  the  community.     This  year  many  of  the  Par* 
mefansy  who  had  taken  upon  them  the  croft,  returned  to  their 
native  country,  heartily  tired  of  their  undertaking ;  and,  being 
deftirute  of  other  employment,  they  lifted  themferves  in  the 
pope's  army.     In  the  year  1 292,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
the  podefta  and  the  bifhop  of  Parma  ;  and  the  former  was  ex- 
communicated for  having  imprifoned  art  ecdefiaftic.     This 
quarrel  was  followed  by  fome  public  commotions,   and  the 
podefta  demoltfhed  fevefal  houfes  belonging  to  the  friends  of 
the  bifhop.    About  this  time  the  marquis  of  EJle  dying,  he 
•  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Azo%  who  fent  an  embaffy  to  Parma, 
courting  the  friendship  of  that  date.     The  Parmefans  returned 
the  compliment,  by  fending  him  a  deputation  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  acceffion  to  his  dominions,  and  to  reconcile  fome 
differences  that  had  arifen  between  him  and  his  brothers,  on 
account  of  his  father's  teftament ;  by  which  the  eldeft  fen  was 
to  inherit  Ferrara ;  Aldobrandini,  the  fecond  fon,  Medina;  and 
Franchejini,  the  third,  Riggio:    The  fame  year,  the  podefta  of 
Parma,  at  the  head  of  above  one  thoufand  men,  deftroyed 
the  houfe  of  Mgidioli  Scorca  at  Torclarea,  on  account  of  an 
offence  againft  the  ftate.     We  mention  this  chiefly  to  fliew 
how  little  regard  was  paid  amongft  the  Italian  ftates  to  civil 
authority,  it  being  generally  found  impracticable  to  bring  an 
offender,  who  had  an  eftate  and  a  following,  to  juftke";  but 
by  the  people,  with  the  podefta  at  their  head,  taking  arms, 
but  hfi      and  deftroying  him,  his  family  and  habitation.    This  year 
Pontre-     the  inhabitants  of  Pontremoli,  having  intirely  thrown  off  their 
inoli.        dependence  upon  Parma,  put  themfelves  under  the  prote&ion 
of  the  Lucquefe;  and  Azo,  the  marquis  of  EJle,  with  whom  the 
Parmefans  had  lately  entered  into  friendfhip,  drove  his  brother 
Aldobrandini  to  Bologna,  and  fortified  Modena. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Parma, 
Murders  in  after  this,  till  the  year  1294,  when  one  James  de  Canonica 
Parma.  was  privately  murdered  at  JJhno,  and  buried  in  his  own  eftate. 
The  murder  was  difcovered  twenty-eight  days  after  it  was 
committed  5  and  the  magiftracy  of  Parma,  of  which  James  de 
Canonica  was  a  member,  ordered  two  of  the  murderers  to  be 
apprehended,  one  of  whom  was  hanged,  and  the  other  con- 
demned to  perpetual '  imprifonment.  After  inquiry,  it  ap- 
peared that  many  others  had  been  concerned  in  the  fame  fad) 

and 
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and  all  of  diem  were  banifbed.  In  the  month' of  April,  tbe 
fame  year,  the  podefta  of  Parma,  with  one  thoufand  foot* 
foldiers,  went  to  Medexano,  where  they  demolished  the  houfe 
and  efFe&t  of  Marfredod,  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like 
murder.  After  this,  the  fame  podefta  deftroyed  the  houfes, 
both  in  town  and  country,  of  the  family  of  Senaza,  for  mur- 
dering  Bernard*  Jlfralabranca.  The  reader,  from  thofe  occur- 
rences, which  form  the  whole  of  the  hiftory  of  Parma  at  this  * 
period,  may  eafily  conceive  that  the  Parmefans  were  then 
.greatly  inferior,  in  point  of  civil  policy,  to  many  other  ftates 
of  half.  Their  enthufiafm  was  equal  to  their  barbarity  ;  for, 
this  year,  two  men  and  two  women  were  burnt  by  the  com- 
munity of  Parma,  for  what  they  called  herefy ;  and  another 
heretic  was  condemned ,  to  perpetual  imprifonment  by  the 
bifhdp.  Florino  de  Pontecarali  was  then  podefta  of  Parma  ; 
but  fo  low  was  all  public  authority  now  funk  under  him,  that 
'  neither  he  nor  any  other  of  the  magiftrates  durft,  for  fome  1 

weeks,  venture  to  appear  in  public,  for  fear  of  being  ftoned 
to  death.     At  laft,  a  new  podefta  being  chofen,  the  offenders 
were  given  up  to  juftice",  and  restitution  was  made  to  the  in- 
jured.   This  year,  Magnano  de  Cornazano  of  Parma,  who 
-  had  been  banifhed  for  his  crimes,  aflbciating  himfelf  with 
other  exiles,  furprifed  the  caftle  of  Grondula,  belonging  to 
'  the  Parmefans ;  upon  which  the  latter  marched  to  retake  it. 
i  The  rebel  being  fummoned  to  furrender,  refufed  to  comply, 
|   unlefs  he  was  ordered  fo  to  do  by  the  bifliop  of  Parma  and  the 
I    marquis  of  Eftt,*  both  of  whom  were  then  at  variance  with 
that  community.    The  Parmefans  refented  his  infolence  fo 
much,  that  they  offered  extraordinary  pay  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  affift  in  reducing  the  place,  and  above  one  thoufand 
prefented  themfelves ;  upon  which  it  was  abandoned  by  the 
garrifon :  fome  of  the  chief  rebels,  however,  were  taken,  and 
.    being  dragged  at  the  tails  of  mules  to  Parma,  they  were  there 
hanged.    As  to  Magnano  and  his  other  aflbciates,.  they  were 
I    executed  in  effigy,  and  fentenced  to  ban ifh meat. 

The  affairs  of  the  Longobardic  league,  this  year,  drew  to-  J  new 
gether  a  meeting  of  its  principal  members  to  Ferrara,  where  league  in 
a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  marquis  of  Ejle  and  Lombar- 
ds brother  Frahchefinu    Four  Par  me  fan  fubje&s,  on  tbisoc-dy. 
Son,  were  knighted,  with  great  ceremony,  by  the  marquis, 
\    after  he  himfelf  had  received  the  fame  honour  from  the  lord 
of  Trevifi.    In  the  year  1 295,  Umberto  was  podefta  of  Parma, 
and  feveral  revolutions  happened  in  the  neighbouring  ftates. 
Some  mercantile  differences  having  arifen  between  the  Par- 
toffam  and  the  Cremonefe,  they  were  amicably  terminated, 
both  of  them  being  apprehenfive  of  the  power  of  the  marquis 
I  4  of 
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pf  Ejhy  which  was  every  day  increafmg.    He  had  ftript  th*. 
Rcggiam  of  their  freedom  and  teiritory \  and*  by  fomenting 
diviiions  amongft  the  neighbouring  ftates,  he  bade  fair  to  be- 
come maftcr  of  all  Lombardy.     Thofe  erf  Parnia  (till  coati?  • 
nued  ;  for  though  all  parties  profefled  themfelvcs  to  be  Gutlph^ . 
yet  the  city  was  fplit  into  two  factions  j  the  ope  headed  by  .[ 
the  bifhop,  and  the  other  by  the  family  of  Corregghywbich  at .., 
that  time  bore  the  chief  fway  in  Pa/mag   xTbe  podefta  bajjl 
put  to  death  one  who  pretended  to  be  an  ecclefiaftic,  foe . 
murdering  a  woman,  for  which  he  was, excommunicated  by- 
Pijfenihns  the  bifhop.     Correggio^  and  the  magifltrates  of  Parma*  taking . 
in  Parma,  part  with   the   podefta,    the.  bifhop  excommunicated  theijj 
like  wife,  together  with  all  the  chief  inhabitants  of  tbe  city. 
This  brought  party-difientiorjs  to  fuch  a  height,  that  blood- 1 
fhed  enfued  -,  but  at  I  aft  the  wjfer  part  of  the  community  no- 
minated a  deputation,  to  lodge  an  appeal  with  the  pope  againft 
the  bifhop.     The  names  of  the  deputies  were,  Gerardo  d$, 
BoionO)  a. civilian*  and  Peter  de  Prandis*  a  ju.dge,  aflifted  by 
a  notary.;  but  both  of  them  died  loon  after  their  arrival  at 
Jnagni)  where  the  pope  then,  kept  his  court.     It  appears  as  if 
they  had  died  by  poifon,  it  being  with  difficulty  that  the  no: 
tary  himfelf  efcaped  the  fame  fate;  but  the  public  of  Parm 
generoufly  fettled  the  fecretaryfhip  of  the  pod  eft  a  upqn  the 
two  furviving  fons  of  the  deceafed  for  ten  years.    The  bifhop 
being  favoured  by  the  marquis  olEJle*  ihcParwefansapplki 
to  the  Bolognefe,  who  gladly  embraced  their  friendfhipj  and 
-    .  it  was  ftipulated  between  the  two  ftates,  that  deputies  from 

both  fhou'ld,  every  month,,  meet  at  Qajlel  Franco*  or  Loreilox 
to  concert  meafures  for  rtheii\common  good.     This  year  th$< 
podefta  of  Parma  attacked  and  deftroyed  the  houfes  and  .ef- 
fects of  §i?ncn  ilc  Angdi\  ajul  fined  him  in  one  thoufand  marks^ 
for  his  confederating  with-otlier  ^raitors  againft  trie  indepen- 
dency of  the  city.  v  .  ,.,,.,,.. 
heinwen          ^HE  bifhop  of  Pariqa  about  thp  fame  time,  being  chofen 
there-vent-  archbifhop  of  Ravenna ,  acquired  fuch  an  acceffion  of  power,, 
ment  and    that  the  family'  of  Correggio  were  obliged  ,to  keep  upon  tbe 
the  bifoop.  defenfivei  "  The  people  uriderftandrng  that  the  arcfybi{h,fflfr 
who  appears  to  have-been  a  GibeUtit  had  fortified  Ji is  bou/e? 
took  arms,  and  obliged  the  podefta,  who  W*s  fecretjy.ja  the,, 
archbifhop's  mtereft,  to  rpjirch  at  their  h^ad  to  trie  4epifcopa|^ 
palace  i  from  whence  the  prelate  efcaped  with  great  #$c}iltjf 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.' John  9  upon  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  frorn 
whence  he  went  to  his  archbifnopric  at  Ravenna.  Aftexthis  &•; 
mface  of  Parma  was  pafd  the  arrears  of  hjs.falary,  bujdifn^&i 
from  his  office  ;    and  the  Parmefans  fent4  a  deputation  to,  in- 
t*eat  th'eir  friends  the  Bohgnefe  ;o  fe^cl  .them  any, .p/jftrigjr^ji; 
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tizem  they  pleiafed  to  be  their  podefta ;    they  accordingly  fent  ' 
them  Pekgrw  de  Sir^onpizoii.    Notwithftanding  this*    the 
prelate  and ;  his  fa&ion   diftrefled  the  magiftracy  fo  »mucb, 
that  the  Bokgnefe  were  obliged  to  fend  two  hundred  horfe  and  j 
five  hundred  foot  to  their  ^ffiftance.    This  reinforcement  gave 
{the  fuperiority  to  the  magiftrates,  who  immediately  baniftied 
tixGiMins  out  of  their  city*  fometothe  diftance  of  ten,  and  • 
Others  to  th^t  of  fifty  railes,  for  confpiring  to  betray  the  ftate. 
Npt,contented  with  that,  the  new  podefta,  at  the  head  of  the 
people,,  deEpoliflied  the  hqufes  and  ravaged  the  eftates  of  all 
Whom  they  fufpefted  to  be  in  an  oppofue  interefr  to  theirs; 
pnd  they  even  deftroyed  a  noble  palace  that  had  bsen  begun 
to  be  built  by  their,  late  bifliop.    That  prelate,  aflembling  his 
friends,. returned  to  Parma*  where  the  magiftracy  had  the 
boldnefs  to  put  him  under  arreft ;  and  the  pope  named  ariother 
jjifbop,  at  the  requeft  of  the  cardinal  of  Parma. 
'    The  government  of  that  city  ftill  appears  to  have  been  un-  A  new  rs* 
fettled;  for  this  year,  in  the  beginning  of  Nfru$mbery  in  a  ge- gulation 
neral  afiemhly,  at  which  no  fewer  than  eleven  hundred  and >*bere. 
Seventeen  coon  fell ors  are  fatd  to  have  affiled  %  Gotirde  Fore,  ' 
Icaptaln  of  the  people  of  Parma9  voluntarily  refigned  his  of* 
jjice,  and  was  paid  **11  the  arrears  of  his  falary.    Upon  this,. 
the  people  ele&ed  their  podefta,  PeUgrino*  in  his  room;  and 
:  he  was  the  firft  magiftrate  who  held  both  offices  at  the  faftie 

^'time.    The  effe&s  of  this  ele&ion  produced  great  harmony 
in  the  ftate,  which  was  followed  by  a  very  extraordinary  mea- 
sure; for  an  ad  of  parliament  (fo  it  is  called  in  the  Chronicle 
^M  Parma)  paffed  to  repeal  the  baniflwaentof  all  inalefa&ors, 
I  provided  they  were  not  Gibieliw ;  and  to*  free  fiich  of  them  as 
i  were  in  prifon  from  their  confinement,  upon  each  paying  to 
the  community  five  marks  of  Parma*    About  this  time,  the 
I  community  of  Parma  was  fo  jealpus,  of -.their  liberties, ,  that 
'  they  paffed  an  a#  for  demolifliing  all  fortifications  eredred  in    ■ 
[  or  near,  their  city.    This  a<ft  was  occafioned  by  the  magiftrates 
[  receiving,  intelligence,  that  fotne  of  the  nobility  had  begun  to 
;  fortify  not  oni^  their  own  palaces,  but  the  rnonafttiry  of  St.   • 
I  John.    The  podefla,  upon  this  information*  ordered  a  guard 
1  tofearchthe,  i»^aftery,  and  not>ooty  to.erafe  thefortUtca- 
i  tions,  but  to  caffyjjpff  all  the.  arms  that  could  be  found  in  it : 
■  but  die  podefta^  guard  met  with  fo  obftinate  a  refinance  from 
thofe  within,  th^t  they  were  driven  from  their  attempt  with 
confiderable  lofs,»^nd  QWiged  to  tafee^refuge  in  *  the  palace -of 
the  Dcrfeftat$.PijlJpon,«thjs,  .that  .magiftrate,.  though  it>  Was 
!    jfeen. midnight,  ordered  the  great  hell  to  be  rung^and  firm-   , 

I    '  ,..     ^Cfrr0nfcon.Parw^  -..-.*. 
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wmned  the  council,  who  came  to  a  refolution  to  defer  alt  fa. 
tber  proceedings  till  the  morning,  when  it  was  reftrfved  vigo- 
iroufly  to  attack  die  mooaftery,  which  was  held  out  by  the 
bkhop,  as  well  at  to  fearch  all  the  palaces  qf  his  fadton  for 
arms  pnd  warlike  (lores.    The  podefta  was  immediately  joined 
Civil  dif-  by  two  thoufand  men  under  arms,  and  by  all  the  friends  of 
jtwtkm      va&Cerregpo  family \  while  the  nobility  in  the  bifliop's  intereS 
£mtim*.    fortified  their  palaces,  to  prevent  the  intended  fcarch.     Crijb- 
,  foro  de  Marano*  brother  to  the  abbot  of  St.  John*  commanded 
under  the  bifhop,  and  attempted  to  make  head  againft  the  po*  ■ 
defta  j  but  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  as  was  John  de  Sanfte 
Vitalii  another  nobleman  in  the  fame  intereft*  with  ail  his  fob 
lowers;  fo  that  the  podefta  and  the  magiftracy  remained  con- 
queror*.   The  monaftery  of  St.  John  was  thai  entered  and 
plundered  j  but  the  fugitives,  being  fupported  by  the  marquis' 
of  EJiij  made  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  forts  and  earlier 
in  the  country,  belonging  to  the  community,  particularly  of 
the  caftles  of  Cuvracho  and  del  Cruce.    Next  day  the  marquis 
of  EJle  came  to  Modena,  where  he  put  himlelf  at  the  head  of1 
the  exiles,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  furprife  Parma  itfelf. 
But  Correggio  ztA  the  magiftrates  there  were  now  upon  their' 
guard,  and  had  aflembled,  from  all  quarters,  a  large  body  of 
troops.    Tnev  cou^  not»  however,  prevent  the  exiles,  wboft' 
numbers  every  day  increafed,  through  the  great  reputation1 
which  the  marquis  had  acquired  in  war,  from  destroying  thtf 
open  country  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city ;  fo  .that  the  Par* 
me/itns  were  obliged  to  call  in  their  allies  to  their  affiftance,' 
Alberto  Scottit  the  leading  man  or  prince  of  Phteentia,  fent  hW 
nephew  w?th  fome  troops  to  their  aid.*    Thefe  were  followed 
by  others  from  the  cky  of  Milan.    The  Bolognefe  likewift  fent 
their  quota ;  but  the  Cremmefi  only  fent  two  ambafladors, 
with  their  compliments  of  condolance  upon  their  danger. 

Though  it  was  then  the  middle  of  winter,  the  exiles  ffift 
kept  the  field,  and  fortified  the  caftle  del  Cruet*  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Parma,  with  an  intention  to  continue  their  ra- 
vages all  the  winter.  The  Bolognefe,  understanding  this,  knt 
ambafiadbrs  to  offer  their  mediation ;  but  that  being  rejefledr 
their  magiftracy  came  to  a  refolution  of  (ending  them  further 
fuccours,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the  Mtlamfe  and  the 
Placentines*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1296,  Mid  of 
forte  of  Florence  was  podefta  of  Parma ;  and  the  force  of  the  Farm* 
Frana.  fan*  this  year  conftfted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  arms, 
and  one  thoufand  foot,  well  armed;  beftdes  their  auxiliaries* 
To  defray  this  expence,  a  tax  of  eight  thoufand  marks  was 
impofed  upon  the  tenants  of  the  bifhopric,  and  five  thoufan^ 

upon  the  citizens.    Two  thoufand  were  likewife  borrowed of 
•'  the 
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the  clergy,  and  the  fame  film  from  the  ftates  of  Tufcanj. 

Their  firft  expedition  was  againft  Guardaxsni,  which  was  in 

pofleffion  of  the  exiles.    They  foon  reduced  this  place,  killed  Their  e^fe* 

fome  of  the  garrifon,  and  fent  the  reft  prifoners  to  Parma.  **ti9m* 

The  marquis  of  Efte  continued  ftill  at  their  head  j  fo  that  the 

Bobgnefe,  and  the  other  allies  of  the  Parmefans,  were  obliged 

to  haftcn  their  fuccours ;  and  the  magiftracy  of  Parma  them- 

fdves  increafed  their  own  army  with  a  confidence  addition  of 

hotfe.    The  Chronicle  of  Parma  fcarcely  mentions  the  great 

power  which  Matthew  Cinreggio  then  had  in  that  city ;  but 

ether  contemporary  authors  (peak  of  him  as  being  the  prince 

ti  Parma,  and  the  marquis  of  Efte's  rival.     It  is  certain  the 

Pom/fans  were  fo  ftrong  at  this  time,  that  the  marquis,  de~ 

fpairing  to  reduce  them,  all  of  a  fudden  turned  his  arms  againft 

the  Bihgnefe*  and  feized  Bazane.     After  that,  he  attacked 

Jmk,  then  in  the  pofieffion  of  Belogna,  with  fo  much  fury, 

that  betook  it,  with  great  (laughter  of  the  garrifon. 

It  was  then  time  for  the  Parmefans  to  {hew  their  gratitude 
for  the  important  affiftance  they  had  received  from  the  Bolog- 
ntfe,  which  they  now  repaid  by  fending  them  fupplies  both  of 
men  and  money.  They  were  favoured  by  Matte*  de  Feiigm, 
who  furprifed  the  caftle  of  Guerzola ;  while  the  Parmefans* 
taking  advantage  of  a  ftortny  night,  furprifed  Monte  Vector 
and  fent  the  M*demfe  governor  in  chains  to  Parma.  •  Soon 
after  John  de  Palude,  one  of  the  Parmefan  exiles,  delivered 
up  Cqftel  Montezam  to  the  magiftrates  of  Parma ;  for  which 
fervice  his  attainder  and  bantfhment  were  taken  off.  About 
the  fame  tiiqe  Rangone,  a  Modenkfe  exile,  was  in  the  fervice 
of  the  Parmefans ;  and,  being  an  excellent  foldier,  he  to6k 
Fripiano,  and  many  other  places  of  importance,  from  the 
marquis. 

Though  the  ftates  of  the  LongobarUck  league  ftill  eon-  Affairs  tf 
tinucd  to  affert  their  independency,  yet  it  was  at  this  time  Lorabar- 
little  better  than  a  phantom,  for  each  of  them  was  governed  dy. 
by  fome  great  man  who  controuled  the  magiftracy.     When 
he  was  popular,  and  afled  in  concert  with  the  msgiftrates 
or  community,  his  friendfhip  was  of  great  importance  ;   and 
for  that  Veafon  the  heads  of  the  Lwigohardick  league  this  year 
refolved  to  give  it  a  hew  form,  by  making  thofe  great  men, 
or  princes,  parties  in  the  league,  as  Well  as  the  communi- 
ties they  governed.    Thofe  ftates  were  the  communities  of 
Bohgrta  and  Parma*  the  community  of  Placentia  and  Alberto 
fyatf,  who  wa*  defigned  the  captain  of  Placentia,  the  com- 
munity of  Milan,  and  Matteo  Vifconti  captain  of  Milan,  the 
community  of  Brefcia,  and  the  exiles  of  Reggio  and  Modem. 
Wl  thofe  ftates  and  perfons  now  entered  together  into  a  fo- 

lemn 
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Jemn  confederacy  againft  the  marquis  of  Efttj  He,  on  tin 
other  hand,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  Regghm,  the 
A1odtnefer.$iG  Ferrarcfe>  and  other  ftates  under  his  fubje&ion, . 
and  attacked  Montecuculi ;  but  was  unable  to  take  it.  He 
then,  by  way  of  bravado,  fent  a  mefiage  to  provoke  the  Par- 
tnefans  to  a  battle,,  telling  them  that  he  had  waited  ten  day* 
for  them ;  but  they  appeared  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  his  in- 
vitation. At  thjss  time  the  Parmefans,  unlefs  upon  extrawr 
dinary,occafioro,  changed  their  podeftas  twice  a  year,  in  Ja- 
nuary and  June  ;  and  Rolandino  Scotti  of  Phcentia,  a&ed  the 
latter  part  of  this,  year  both  as  podefta  and  captain  of  the. 
Suetefi  ef  p«ople.  To  repay  the  infults  of  the  marquis  of  £Jief  he  no 
tbe?Bx-  foonec  entered  upon  his  office,  than  he  invaded  the  territory 
pxefons,  of  Reggi^  and  deftroyed  it  as  far  as  Rivo/ta,  carrying  off 
with  him  no  fewer  than  two  thoufand  head  of  cattle ;  and  a: 
few  days  after  he  entered  (he  fame  territory. at  another  quar-'i 
.ter,  deftroyin*  and  plundering  wherever,  he  came  j  but  ac^i 
cording  to  the  Parmefan  chronicle,  he  proceeded  with  great 
inhumanity,  by  putting  to  death  fome  of  his  prifoners.  rW 
then  attacked  and  took  the  cattle  of '  Bibb'unna,  which  he 
burnt,  and  made  the  garrifon  prifoners.  Thofe  fuccefles  em- 
boldened him  to  march  towards  Reggio  jtfelf ;  but  be  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  inhabitants  and  the  marquis  of  Eftes  troops, 
whom  he  entirely  defeated,  and  made  many  prifoners,  amongft 
whoui  were  (Several  of  Ejtfs  chief"  officers;  all  of  whom  were 
carried  in  chains  to  Parma,  Upon  his  return,  he  was  inter- 
cepted near  Carreggio  by  the  Parmefan  exiles,  and  the  marquis 
of  Efles  army,  who,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  were  de* 
feated  with  lof? ;  and  many  perfons  of  great  rank  were 
fejit  prifoners  to  Parma.  The  marquis  himfelf  was  defeated 
about  the  fame  time,  by  the  Bolcgnefe  at  Oyigriano,  which 
they  took  and  fortified. 

Before  the  Parmefam  and  their  aHies  left  the  field, 
was  fecretly  agreed  upon  by  the  heads  of  both  armies,  that 
they  ihould,  in  the  month  of  November^  make  a  joint  attack 
upon. the  dominions  of  the  marquis  of  Efiey  by  the  Parmefanr 
again  invading  the  territory  of  Reggio^  while  the  Bokgntft 
were  to  fall  into  the  Modenefe.  The  Bolognefe  had  at%their 
head  Malatcfta\  and  being  affifted  by  a  confiderable  body  of 
troops  from  Florence  and  the  Romagna,  they  befieged  and  took 
Bazano,  and  defeated  the  marquis,  who  came  to  its  relief. 
The  Parmefans  indeed  took  the  field  at  the  time  appointed, 
but  proceeded  no  farther  than  Colorno^  on  account  of  the  rainy 
feafon,  which  difcouraged  their  auxiliaries  fomuch,  after  the 
fatiguing  campaign  they  had  already  made,  that  the  whole 
army  returned  to  Parma. 

In 
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In- the  year  1297,  Bernardino  de  Rolentv  was  pc&efla  bfwhora- 
j  Parma  for  the  firft  fix  months;  during  which  ihei  Paririefons  vageRig- 
renewed  their  ufual  ravages  in  the  territory  of  Reggio$  where  £io; 
they  made  Simon  de  Manfred*  prifoner,  and  burnt  his  caflfe 
ofScandiano.     They  then  took  pofleffion  of  San  *&&#&';,  which 
they  fortified  in  behalf  of  the  community  of  Parfnal  asifrey 
,  did  that  of  MmU  Lutulu  The  firft  of  thofe  plates  bWonged 
!  to  Jzolisi  di  Cantifioy  who  ftifrettdered  it,  or  rather  fold  it, 
to  the  ParmefanSi  with  all  his  eftate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
,  f6f  afalary  of  one  thoufand  florins  a  year,  and  for  his  admif- 
I  fion  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parma,  where  he  and  hrs 
friends  took  up  their  refidence.     Soon  after  this,  Manuel  de 
I  Velefneriaj  at  the  head  of  the  GWeKri  exiles,-  entered  thecaftle 
I  tfGormKoy  belonging  to  the  epifcopa!  fee  of 'Parma,  and  for- 
tified* the  fame.  The  Parmejans'  immediately  iliarcteed  againft 
it;  and  after  feveral  attempts,  'in  which  they  weffe  defeated, 
they  obliged  the  rebels  to  capitulate,  on  condition  fof  their 
being  permitted  to  depart  with  the  fafety  of- their  lives  and  ef- 
fects; but  the  caftle  itfeMVwas  razed  to  the  ground; 

Those    mutual  ravages  ttemg  deftto&lve 'to   all  parties,  J  peace 
Matthew  de  Gorreggio,  whofe  eftate  \t&  fuffercd  greatly  in  eencludedi 
■  the  war,  and  the  marquis  of  Efte,  'be^an  to'  treat  of  {feace, 
in  which  , they  found  great' drfffcuttiei.     Th&Gibeliri  exiles, 
and  the  bilhop's  party,  excfiTrned^gainft  the  marquis  fo'r  en- 
tering upon  any  treaty  without  their  confent,  and  their  re- 
ceiving fatisfaclionf  for  all  theyhad  loft  and  fufFered.  !  Add 
to  this,  that'  Correggio  himfelf  had  many  powerful  enemies  in 
Parma.     The  Bolognefe  likewife  complained  of  the  Parme~ 
^entering  into  a  feparate  treaty,  and  afceufed  thefri  of  in- 
gratitude, after  the  great  things;  they  had  done  ttrferve  them. 
Their  friends  in  Milar?  and  Pfacehtia  had  Hkewife  cfe>m plaints 
of  the  fame  kind  ;   and  to  lapptfafe  them,'  'the*  Parmefahs  fern, 
an  ambaffador  to  each  of  thofe  cities ;   But  the'  war'  ftill  con- 
tinued between  the  Bolognefe"  and  "fhe'riirarqufs  'of 'EJl'e.     At 
laft  the  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  by  h  all  pinners  on  both 
fides  we're  fet  at  liberty,  which  feems  to  hatfef  been  the  only 
article  it  contained.     It  is 'bbferved,  thai  Bernardino,  in  his 
podeftate,   acquitted  himfelf  with'  great  hbnbuh  w   He  wat 
facceeded  hyQuafiar  de  Garhagftaie*  a  Mi  lane fey -who  was  re-      •    «  k 
commended  to'the  Parmefaf/s fyy  'Maffeo'PiftQttti.     During    /         ^ 
his  pddeftate,   a  general  confpifacy  was'formec!  amongft  all  v> 

the  Gibelin exiles, .  both  of  the  epifcopa!  and  imperial  party  j 
and  it  was  hq§ded  by  Manfredoti  of  Cornazano,'  who  was 
nearly  related  to  the  family  ofRubeis,  one  of  thernoft  power- 
ful in  Parma.  The  intention  of  the  eonfpirators  was  to  fur- 
prife  Parrm,  at -the  time  when  the  chiefs  "-of  the  governing 

party 
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party  were;  employed  in  a  negotiation  of  peace  between  Mtf* 
*nJ  a  con-feo  fajconti  And  the  marquis  of  Montferrat.    But  the  coaipi- 
/piracy  dt-  rators  were  too  numerous  for  their  defign  to  be  kept  a  feast; 
faded.       amj  a  terrible  ftorm  falling,  prevented  their  feveral  bodies 
from  marching  time  enough  to  the  rendezvous.    Thus  tk 
nugiftrates  of /Vw,  being  upon  their  guard,  eafily  diSpatei 
the  coofpiracy;  and  many  of  the  country  people,  who  wre 
found  in  the  place  of  rendezvous,  were  executed  upon  gib- 
bets :   as  to  Manfiedoti  and  the  other  chief  confpuratow,  be- 
ing proclaimed  traitors,  their  cftatea  were  confiscated,  2d 
their  houfes  demolifiied* 

The  confpirators  being  thusdifcovered  and  defeated,  fwJ 
upon  ManU  Saxo9  which  they  fortified,  and  thereby  harrtfij 
the  open  country  of  Parma,  Upon  this  the  podefta  and  dw 
other  magiftrates  aflerobled  their  army;  and  though  it 99 
then  the  month  of  Uovanbtr,  they  laid  ficge  to  Msnt*$m\ 
but  through  the  feverity  of  the  feafon  they  lo#  many  mo* 
while  the  furvivors,  without  waiting  for  the  word  of  co»r 
mand,  abandoned  the  fiege,  and  retired  firft  to  Borgodi$4 
Domino*  and  then  to  Parma,  with  fuch  precipitation,  that 
the  ppdefta  and  the  officers  left  their  provifions  behind  tim 
on  the  road*  This  check  feems  to  have  inclined  the  peofk 
of  Parma  to  a  peace  with  the  exiles  of  Monu  Saxo;  and. 
negotiation  was  fet  on  foot,  under  the  mediation  of  Maft\ 
Vifconti  and  Alberto  Scotti.  In  Parma%  at  this  time,  as  w 
as  through  all  the  ether  cities  and  ftates  of  Italy  y  no  km 
than  four  or  five  different  factions  prevailed,  befides  the  go** 
jal  diftin&ion  of  Guelpbs  and  GiMins.  The  bifhop,  whofe 
revenues  appear  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  flaty 
h*d  ftill  great  intereft  there,  and  a  powerful  party.  The  em- 
peror pretended  to  the  direct  dominion  of  the  city,  andW 
did  the  pope,  Cornggio  and  the  podefta,  with  the  magiftraWi 
had  likewife  different  interefts ;  and  thofe  of  the  Lorigobarfot 
league  were  likewife  to  he  fupported,  not  to  mention  tbnat 
heart-burnings  and  diflentions  of  the  great  families  amoj$ 
themfelves,  independent  of  what  related  to  the  public.  Tw 
difficulty  therefore  in  making  a  peace,  was  to  find  a  prop^ 
authority  under  which  it  could  he  concluded. 
jineM  MAFFEO  and  Alberto  were  chofen  commiffiqnertfortte 

pace  and  bifhop,  and  the  late  podefta  was  made  a  fyndic  or  plenipo* 
am/piracy,  tentiary  for  the  community  of  Parma,  to  uke  care  of  their  in- 
terefts againft  the  claims  both  of  the  bifhop  and  the  emperor} 
and  the  place  of  meeting  was  the  city  of  Milan.  After  gr**r 
altercations,  the  arbiters  at  laft  pronounced  their  feoteflCCt 
which  was,  that  Monte  Saxo  fliould  be  given  up  to  the  cooM* 
nity  of  Parma,  who  afterwards  demolilbcd  it  $  and  that  the 
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exiles  of  all  denomination*  of  tbe  epifcopal  as  yell  as  the  im* 
perial  faction,  fhouM  he  at  liberty  to  fettle  in  the  territory  or 
cityof Parma*  as  they  thought  proper. 

This  year  the  podefta,  at  the  bead  of  hi*  militia,  dem#- 

lifbed  the  houfes  and  eftatcs  of  the  lords  ofBarga,  for  having 

committed  fame  violences  upon  the  falt-works,  and  other 

public  edifices  belonging  Co  the  community.    But  this  was 

hefmm  reftoring  the  tranquility  of  the  ftate.    Notwithftand- 

wg  the  late  pacification,  party  rage  ran  as  high  as  ever.  Rm- 

*tri$  Gate  of  Viurko  was  podefta  of  Parma  during  the  latter 

end  of  this  year,  when  Rakmdini  <U  Marano  was  accufed  of  * 

jfcfign  to  betray  the  city,  and  imprifaned,  in  order  to  be  tried 

for  his  life  on  that  charge.    Btrnardino  della  Porta  was  ba- 

:  rvifkd  on  the  feme  accufation.    Barifilli  and  Ptttr  deSantk 

:  Vitcky  both  of  whom  bad  been  baniwed  GibeUns^  were  put 

to  the  torture,  to  make  them  confcft  a  confpiracv  again* 

ibe  ftate;  and  BariftUi  died  upon  the  rack ;    but  Sanflo  VI- 

,  takt  though  h^  furvived  it,  confefled  nothing.    Notwithftand-  PuUk'Jjfc 

ting  this,  the  fpirit  of  party  ran  fo  high,  that  the  magistrates"*^** 

;<jnhfted  upon  his  being  put  to  death ;  but  the  podefta,  rather  p*™- 

;.  than  be  guilty  of  fueh  cruelty,  abdicated  his  office,  and  pri- 

i.  vately  kk  Parma  in  die. night- time  with  his  family.    Next 

;;  morning,  bis  flight  being  known,  a  general  affembly  was  con- 

f  tfd^d*   and  Melio  Mariano,  who  was  then  captain  of  the 

;  fcople,  was  cbofen  podefta  lilcewtfe;   fo  that,  he  held  both 

^offices.     He  was  not  fo  fcrupulous  as  his  predecefibr  had 

'  Hen ;   for  perceiving  that  the  governing  part  of  Parma  were 

;  intent  upon  San&o  ntales  death,  he  was  beheaded  in  the  pub* 

*  iic  market-place,  by  his  order.     As  to  Rdandini%  he  con- 

{  frffbd,  upon,  procnife  of  life,  all  that  his  judges  required  of 

i  bm.    Thofe  illegal  proceedings  renewed  all  the  troubles  of 

t  the  republic;  fo  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1299,  aU 

;  iht  Parmejan  w%%  filled  with  robbers,,  many  of  whom  were 

{.  executed.    The  fame  year  the  community  of  Parma  fent  one 

J  iondred  horfe  to  the  affiftance  of  Maffeo  Vifcmtiix  Milan  1 

.   and  they  fcrved  him  for  two  months.    This  year  is  remark- 

f  able  for  great  fcarcity  of  proviftons  at  Parma*  as  well  as  for 

tbe  lightnings  that  happened  in  it,  and  damaged  fome  of  its 

\   public  buildings. 

G  E  RAR  D  O  D  B  G  A  MB  A  RA  was,  the  latter  part  j&w*- 
of  this  year,  podefta  of  Parma ;  but  being  called  to  Fhrtna ikns  t(mr9 
a  month  before  his  magiftracy  expired,  he  was  allowed  to 
kave  a  deputy,  who  ferved  for  the  reft  of  the  time:  his 
.flame  was  Mazalmo  of  Breftia\  and  during  his  government 
Mognano  d$  Comazano*  the  chief  of  the  banifhed  Gibtlins^ 
was  taken  and  brought  prifoner  to  Parma,  where  his  head 
.     .  •  .  was 
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was  cutoff  in  the  openftreet.     Broiarh  de*Saxoferrato>k& 

podefta  of  Parma  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  igfbo  ;  bm  be* 

ing  chofen  by  the  Florentines  likewife  to  be  their  chief  magh 

Urate,  he  too  had  a  difpenfation  granted  him  for  exercifing 

his  office  by  a  deputy.     About  this  time  the  Parme/an  Gft- 

&n$  furprifed  and  fortified  GcrmoSi    Upon  this;  the  captain 

of  the  people  for  that  year,  and  the  deputy  podefta,  tnarcbd 

*     With- an  army  to  diflodge  them,  which  they  eiFedhuftlf  did, 

tmdin       and. returned -in  triumph  to  Parma.    Soon  aftetthis  a  gfcat 

Lombar-    i*v©luti<tti?hapjfkn*d  in  the  afikirs  of  Lombtinty^hy  GaUazsto 

<fy.  theifdn  of  Maum  Vifamti  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  mar* 

tpii&of  j§/fe    The  nuptials  werp  extremely  magnificent* ;  fitful 

G<tieax*cn>.m\\\%  way  to  Modena,vrent  through  jP^rhwfwheTt 

b*s* was  deceived  with  ilaft  honours,  and  knighted  by'*he  mar- 

tpris.   <  In  -his  return*  after  his   rriaifiage*    the  rfew^marntd 

couple  returned  to  Parma,  where  a  continued  courfe  of  fcffi* 

vities  lafted  forfome  weeks.     Amongft  other  eompUfnati 

"  paid  them^  the  community  of  Patma  made:  prefects  to' 4ft 

principal  inhabitants  of  a  particular  kiodtaf :  robe;  Which'thty 

t ......  'i  ^3^.  in-  honour  tif  the  ;mjptiah,as  the  deputies  of  Bohp* 

likevnfe.  did ;  and  when  the  Milanefe  cowtt  left  Pttrm»,  fcty 
and  the  Bokgnefe j  deputies  attended  them  to  Milan  in  itaft 
robes,  wh«*fef  they  Ubtern^^profen  ted  themto  th«  bride*  ait 
bridegroom;  In>  Aloft,  M^rntoardy  on  this  oocafion  qfh£ 
bite*  Ututl  one  fetfdtinUed  *fc«nei  if  feaftmgf  danting?  and  Otttt 
divfcr&ta.  '     c.    •■:.    :::  ~u  .'  .     •  ..       :•,'•:-:      .    ^ 

7*^//;^  t  Rom  )B\nifate  VIII.  'this  year  inftituted  the  jubtfie  wtfdf 
7*&.v*.  continued,  thdfe  vttoicings  at  Parma,  by  brihgingiaf*:ito\!fcaft 
number  from  -the^irftrent  parts  of  Europe  asm^W^M  itahfto 
iRctfw;  >>and  mb&  of  the  Transalpine*  gtiefts  paffed  tbrosfft 
Wonka;  where,  the  year  being  remarkably  fwtitfcili  ttieyffcfc 
furoifhed  for  their  money  with  all 'kinds  of  delicaci&Ofttfte* 
freftments,  which  enabled  the  Parmefans  to  indemjwfyftett»: 
&l?e?  for  theexpences  they  had  been  at  in  entertaining  tht 
court  of  Milan.  Next  year,  in  the  podeftate  of  PekilBft&b 
cfBrefcia,  a  new  officer  was  appointed  by  the;  Parmefans^ 
the  prefervation;  of  their  enclofures  and  vines,  \vhich  had  fef* 
fcred  by  the  vaft  armies  of  ^vifirants  to  the  jubilee.  The&fflc 
year  Galeazxo  of  Milan,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
furprifed  Bergamo,  from  whence  he  drove  all  the  families  fat 
were  not  in  his  intereft,  deftroying  their  effeflsj  afid'denio1 
lifting  their  houfes.  Parma  was*  about  the  fame  tithe,  h* 
noured  by  avifit  from  Charles,  brother  to  the  king  of  FtoM^ 
and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  thfe  emperor  of  CmJhntiHofk,  ft 
his  way  to  Rome.  The  hiftory  of  this  prince,  and  his  attempt 
upon  Florence,  has  been  touched  upon  in  the- Florentine  b# 
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foiy.    The  Pa rmefans,  at  this  time,  appear  to  have  been  in  Trofperitjf 
*  very  flotirifhirig  condition;    and   they  fet  up  a  mint,   in ef Parma; 
Which  they  coined  pieces  of  filver.     They  depended  greatly 
on  the  protection  of  Maffeo  Vifconti  of  Milan,  for  v/hofe  fer-    , 
vice  they  feldom  entertained  fewer  than  one  hundred  men  at 
arms,  each  attended  by  two  borfes,  who,  this  year,  received 
*ri  advance  bf  four  months  pay.    To  do  Jiis  family  the  greater 
honour^  their  focieties  of  notaries  or  lawyers,  now  chofe  his 
fon  for.  their  jwpvofti  or  prefident.     But  the  family  of  the 
Vifientt  became  then  Co  powerful1  in  Lombardy,  that  a  ftrong 
confederacy  was  formed  againft  them,  confiding  of  the  Cre- . 
monefet  the  PIa<*ntines;  with  Alberto  Scotti  at  their  head,  Phi* 
Hpponi  the  lord  of  Paviai  the  P avians;  the  people  of  Lodi9 
Cremafco*  Novara,  Venelli*  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  the 
Alexandrians*  and  the  powerful  houfe  of  la  Turre,  who  headed 
the  exiles  whom  Galeazzo  had  driven  out  of  Bergamo.    The 
people  of  Parma  proved  faithful ;   and  while  he  went  out  to 
fight  the  confederals,  their  men  at  arms  remained  in  Milan 
with  Galeazzo,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  there  in  awe.     The  Revolution 
taftfederjacy, ,  hpwever,'  was  too  ftrong  for  both  father  and  in  Milan. 
fon  to  withftand.  The  people  of  Milan  took  arms,  and  drove 
Gateazza  and   his  .garrifon  to  Bergamo $    while  the  father, 
hearing  that  Milan  was  irrecoverably  loft,   and  perceiving 
ttat  sill  remittance  was  ufelefs,  refigned  his  batoon  of  cook 
•  mand  to  Alberto  Scotti,  and  was  by  him  carried  prifoner  to 
I  P  latent  iay  to  the  great  grief  xand  mortification  of  the  people 
.Of  Parma  %   while  his  army,  which  was  moftly  Compofed  of 
fDercenaries,  was"  (hut  out  from  Milan,  Gripped  bf  their  arms 
*hd  baggage,  and  forced  to  return  to  their  refpefiive  homes. 
Such  is  the  account  .given  us  of  this  revolution  in  the  chro- 
nicle of  Parma;    but  Ferreti  of  Vicenza*  fs  more  explicit  in 
bis  relation ;    and  informs  us,  that  the  whole  was  owing  to 
the  craft  and  refentment  of  Alberto  Scotti,  on  account  of  the 
accommodation  that  had  been  made  between  Maffeo  and  the 
marquis  of  Efie\    that  Alberto^  being  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thoufand  men,  had  a  fecrct  interview  with  Maffeo  y  who  de- 
fig^  to  , give  him  battle  5    and  under  faife  pretences  per- 
fodedhirn  to  refign  his  command;    and  after  making  big         * 
army  retire,  to  put  hioafelf  into  Alberto**  power,  who  promifei 
to  make  a  peace  to  his  advantage. 
Soon  after  this  the  people  of-  Parma  took  proper  meafuresf 
!    for  fortifying  their  city,  expecling  to  be  attacked  j    but  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the   confederates  wa$,  in  tne  mean  while, 
Wd  at  Placentia,  ^where  it  Was  refolved  to  reltore  the  exiles 

^Ferr^ti  apud  Murat.  torn.  ix.  pag.  1020. 
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of  all  parties  in  Lombardy\  and  the  Parmefam  were  ftrtfn^f 
prefied  by  ambafladors  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  to  fcft 
the  bi (hop's  party  to  be  readmitted'  into  Parma,  and  to  receive 
fix  hundred  of  the  confederated  troops  into  the  city,  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace.  The  fame  ambafladors  like- 
wife  infilled  upon  the  Parmefam  joining  with  them  in  declar- 
ing war  againft  the  marquis  of  Efte,  unlefs  he  relinquifhed 
Modem  and  Reggio.  The  Parmefam,  by  inftruftions  from 
their  principals,  pofitively  rejected  thofe  terms,  and  upon 
their  return  to  Parma,  frefli  troops  and  money  was  there  le- 
vied, and  new  fortifications  were  added  both  to  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  for  their  defence.  It  was  then  propofed  by  the 
magi  ft  racy  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  marquis  of  Efit% 
and  his  friends  in  Lombardy  and  Tufeany,  which,  in  the  month 
of  AuguJI  following,  was  actually  formed.  This  year  a  new 
tax  was  laid  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth)  to  defray  the-public 
expences. 

All  thofe v  meafures  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
the  men  of  property,  and  of  pacific  dhpofitiohS  itt  Parm\ 
and  their  difcontents  were  heightened  by  a  profped*  of  fa- 
mine, in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1303.  At  laft  both  par- 
ties prepared  to  come  to  blows;  but  a  body  of  troops  was 
fent  from  Placentia,  by  Scotti,  to  fupport  his  fadion.  While 
they  were  upon  their  march,  the  marquis  of  Efte  advanced  to 
•fight  them;  but  both  departed  without  coming  to  any  a£to. 
The  near  approach  of  the  Placentines  to  the  city,  gavefuth^ 
an  alarm  to  the  Parmefam,  that  a  vote  pafled  for  carryinga 
flone  wall  quite  round  Parma,  and  for  adding  other  fortifica- 
tions for  its  fecurity.  This  was  a  proceeding  fo  agreeable  to 
both  parties,  that  a  vote  pafled  in  the  common  council,  fa 
giving  a  power  to  the  podefta  and  the  captain  of  the  people, 
to  fettle  terms  "between  the  two  parties,  and  for  compelling 
all  thofe  who  mould  prove  refra&ory  to  obey  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  *july,  they  propofed  a  reconciliation 
between  the  community,  and  the  exiles  of  the  bifhop's  party. 
This  negociation  was  interrupted  by  Gilbert  d*  Correggi*\  and 
the  two  parties  muft  have  come  to  adion,  had  not  three  of 
.  the  chief  citizens  of  Cremona  arrived  at  Parma,  and  offered 
An  aecom- tnem  tn*ir  mediation.  This  was  moft  folemnly  accepted  tf»  I 
modation.  an(l  tney  were,  by  the  magiftrates  and  common  Council,  in- 
verted with  full  powers  for  doing  and  ordering  whatever  dief 
thought  might  be  for  the  peace  and  benefit  of  the  city.  Their 
award  was,  that  all  the  exiles  and  prifoners  of  the  biffiop'J 
'  party,  ihould  be  immediately  free  from  all  cenfure  and  ps- 
nifliment,  and  reftored  to  Parma,  with  liberty  of  entering 
jnto  full  pofleflion  of  their  cftates  and  effe&s.    They  ordfred* 
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*t  the  fame  time,  that  a  full  ad  of  grace  (hould  pafs  in  fa- 
vour of  all  malefa&ors,  wh9  were,  in  like  manner,  to  be 
pardonned  and  reftored.  This  award  being  publifhed,  the 
epifcopal  exiles,,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  returned  in 
triumph  to  Parma,  where  the  party  oiCorreggio,  to  whom  they 
owed  their  restoration,  became  now  by  far  the  rnoft  power- 
ful. 

Towards  the  end  of  Julyy  the  friends  of  Correggio,  a-  Correggio 
mongft  whom  were  ajl  the  bifhop's  party,  appeared  in  great ma^  l°rd 
numbers  before  the  public  palace,  with  (houts  and  exelama-  **dprotec- 
tions  for  the  long  life  of  Gorreggio,  upon  whom  they  imrne- tor  °f¥*x* 
diately  laid  hands,  and  by  force  hurried  him  into  the  palace, ma# 
where  every  thing  was  in  confufion  and  uproar.  A  council 
being  fummoned,  Correggio  was  therein  created  the  lord,  the 
defender  .and  protector  of  the  (late,  community,  and  people 
of  Parma*  and  the  confervator  of  the  above-mentioned  award* 
He  was  then  folemnly  inverted  in  the  fame  council,  with  his 
new  powers,  by  his  being  put  into  poffeffion  of  the  ftandard 
of  the  Blefied  Virgin*  amd  the  chariot  that  bore  it,  which 
was  carried  into  the  palace.  The  next  day  was  appointed 
for  the  formal  ratification  of  all  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 
A  council  was  accordingly  fummoned,  where  the  members 
prefent  fwore  that  they  would  defend  and  maintain  Correggh 
in  his  faid  power;  and  it  was  farther  ordered,  that  all  the  epif- 
copal and  other  exiles,  who  had  been  by  the  violence  of  fac- 
tion driven  out  of  the  council,  (hould  be  reftored  to  the 
fame,  and  if  they  were  not  alive,  their  fons  (hould  fill  their 
feats,  Thofe  proceedings  gave  offence  to  feveral  great  fa- 
milies, particularly  that  of  Rubies,  who  retired  to  their  eftates 
in  the  country;  but  contributed  greatly  to  reftore  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity.  In  Oclober  this  year,  Maffeo  Vifconti  having 
efcaped  from  his  confinement  at  Placentia,  his  party  became  ' 
again  (b  powerful,  that  Alberto  Scotti  and  he  were  recon- 
ciled, upon  condition  that  Scotti  (hould  afHft  him  and  his  fon 
in  regaining  their  power  at  Milan ;  but  that  was  more  than 
they  could  perform.  The  family  of  la  Turre,  or,  as  they 
are  often  called,  the  Turriani,  had  got  abfolute  poileffion  of 
that  city  *,  and  though  Maffeo  and  Scotti  appeared  before  it 
with  a  confiderable  army,  they  were  obliged  to  draw  off  with- 
out making  any  farther  attempt.  The  Mantuans  and  the 
Veronefe,  however,  followed  the  example  of  Scotti  by  joining 
Maffeoy  as  did  great  numbers  of  the  Parmefans,  both  horfe 
and  foot*  and  fome  troops  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  E/?e. 
At  the  fame  time  the  magiftrates  of  Parma,  or  rather  Cor- 
uigioy  in  whofe  per  fon  the  roagiftracy  was  now  fixed,  or- 
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Hercfl  a  body  of  their  couhtry  troops  to  march  into  Placenta 
for  the  fecurity  of  that  city. 
f&  is  In  the  year  1304,  the  peace  of  Parma  wa»  again  broken, 

thofen  fro- by  on*  of  the  family  of  Senaza  murdering  a  tinfman  of  the 
naorof  prote&or  'Correggio,  in  his  own  palace*  t*p«i*tfikk. the &• 
Placentia.  naza  family,  with  all  their  friends  arid  dependents,  who 'teem- 
ed before  to  live  in  a  good  correfpondence  with  the  proteQpt, 
were  driven  out  of  TaTma^  their  bdtffc*  detuoltfhed,  and 
their  eftates  corififcatfcd.  About  this  time  Alberto  Seotti,  iad- 
*  ing:hc  could  do  nothing  kgairfft  the  Milanefr^  thatched  a- 
gairift  tlieir  allies  the  Paviant,  and  ftnt  foraffiftaficeto ft*- 
ma>  which  was  readily  granted  him.  While  tie  tf  as  ftpdn 
this  expedition,  <he  territory  of  Placentia  wasirwnded  by  4c 
JUilanefey  and  their  confederates  ;  and  this  obWged  &tffc  to 
demand  a  frefh  reinforcement -of  troops  from-  tibe  Parnefam, 
'Vrhofent  him  two  hundred  men  ft  arms,  unddr  the  command 
of  Mdtteo  de  Correggio,  brother  to  the  prdte&er.  Thefe  weft 
followed  by  a 'great  number  6f  volunteers,  and  two  thoufand 
of  the  couhtry  troops,  all  of  whom  threw  themfeives  into 
Placentia,  and  thereby  prevented' its  cbminfg  to  the  poffeffien 
of  Scott?*  enemies,  who  were  obliged  to  draw  off,  and  then 
the  Parmefam  returned  to  their  own  country.  This  tfeafona- 
We  affiftance  enabled  Scotti,  in  the  mean  time,  to  make  fede- 
ral important  conquefts  upon  the  Pavians.  But  he  being 
returned  to  <Placentfaf  'found  that  a  ftrofcg  party  bad  been 
,  formed  againft  him,  which  had  been  kept  in  awe  by  the  P&- 

tnefam,  -and  his  other  confederates,  during  hhabfence.  Thty 
now  broke  out  into  open  violence,  and  appeared  in  arms  in 
the  ftreets,  calling  out  for  peace.  Thfey  were  attacked  by 
Seoul  and  his  friends,  who  having  fuppfeffed  them  with  fame 
bloodshed,  fent  to  Parma  for  frefe  reinforcements,  which  be 
received.  Soon  after'the  territory  -of  ^PlacMtia  was  foddcnly 
invaded  by  the  Milanefe,  under  laTurre  and  his  confederates, 
&e<volu-  who  deftroyed  the  open  country.  The  account  of  this  inva- 
tionsof  fion  arriving  2xParmay  Matteo  deCorreggi*y  at  the  head  of 
/^Par-  the  foot,  marched  to  Borgo  di  San  Domino,  to  the  affiftance 
Aiefans.  of  the  Placentines,  ^Nicholas  de  Folianv,  with  the  horfe,  did 
to  Fiorenzola,  and  obliged  the  invaders  to  return  home.  A 
few  weeks  after  a  ftronger  confederacy  than  ever  was  ifXtntd 
againft  Placentia,  under  count  Pkilippom  of  Pavta,  who  took 
Bobbio  and  Rivalgario,  towns  within  the  <liftri&  of  Pkeentk 
This  encouraged  the  malecontents  within  Placentia  to  foM* 
new  cabals  againft  Scatti.  The  proteftor  of  Parma  came  to 
his  affiftance  with  all  the  country  mflitia  of  Partnay  thehoffe* 
and  hired  foldiers,  and  two  thoufand  of  the  citizens,  to  affift 
'Scott  i  and,  his  party.    When  Correggio  arrived  at  that  city* 

he 
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!■    he  found,  the  confederacy  againft  Scotti  to  be  fo  uniyerfal  and 
powerful,  both  within  and  without  Pfacentia,  that  he  advifed 
Scotti  and  his  famify 'to  retire  to  Parma*  which  they  were 
obliged  to  do.  ,  His  retrear  fomewhat  pacified  the  minds  of 
the  Placentines*  and  gave  Correggio*  who  feems  not,  to  have 
been  difinterefted  in  his  advice  to  Scotti*  fo  much  influence, 
that  he  prevailed  with  the  Placentines  to  remove  their  podefta 
from  his  government,  and  to  receive  in  his  room  one  of  his 
kinfmen.     After  this  Correggio*   having  formed  a  party  in 
'1  Pkcentia*  and  being  fupported  by  his  army,  was  created,  or 
rather  nominated,  lord  of  that  city,  with  all  Stotti's  powers, 
for  five  years.    This  was  done  without  the  confent  of  the 
body  of  the  citizens,  who  puWickly  declared,  that  they  never 
meant  to  drive  out.  one  matter  and  receive  another,  and  re- 
1    proached  Correggio  for  his  treachery  to  Scotti.    Correggio  now 
'   found  that  he  had  miftaken  his  meafures;   nor  did  he  know 
■    how  his  proceedings  would  be  taken  at  Parma.    He  there- 
fore left  the  city  of  Placentia*   with  all  his  troops,  in  great 
confufion ;  and  thus  the  Placetitinis  recovered  their  popular 
i   government,  or,  as  they  called  it,  their  liberty. 

As  to  Scotti  himfelf,  he  and  his  fon  Francefcorwhom  he  de-  Revolt 
?  figned  for  his  fucceJTor,  and  thereby  difobliged  his  other  fons,  tions  in 

remained  for  fome  time  at  Parma;  but  never  was  readmitted  into  Placentia, 

'   Placentia*  from  whence  he,  his  friends,  and  family,  were  either 

banifbed  or  imprifoned*  The  leagues  formed  amongft  the  ftates 

and  cities  of  Lombnrdy*  were  commonly  fubjeft  to  fo  many 

'   interruptions  and  accidents,   that  they  often  required  to  be 

\  renewed.     Parma  was  this  year  the  place  of  congrefs,  where 

the  Parmefam  and  the  Cnmonefe  firft  twore  to  a  new  alliance, 

;    into  which  the*y  invited  or  admitted  the  people  of  Milan*  Ber- 

:    gomo*  Lodiy  Cremafco*    Cumani*    Vercelli*  Novara*  and  Pa- 

via.    This  year  the  marquis  of  Efle  married  the  daughter  of 

i    Charles,  king  of  Naples ,  and,  upon  his  return  home,  he  was 

met  at  Sienna  by  deputies  from  Parma,  who  attended  him  to 

I    Modena*    where  they  were    magnificently  entertained,    and 

f    prefented  the  principal  perfons  of  the  court  there  with  robes, 

on  the  part  of  the  prote&or  and  community  of  Parma*  where 

\    civil  diflentions  again  broke  out.     Oneof  the  family  of  Ru- 

\    fo/Vhad  taken  up  arms  at  Segalaria;  and  the  prote&or  having 

:    fent  -his  fervant 'to  examine  how  matters  ftoqd,  he  wa9  mur- 

\    dered  on  his  return  by  one  of  the  fame  family,  and  his  body 

\    brought  to   Parma.     Upon   this   the  people  fet  fire  to  the 

!     houfes  of  the  Rubeis.  .  Soon  after  the  two  factions  of  the 

|     Gttelphs  and  Gibelins  were  again  in  arms  in  Parma;  but  the 

\     former  were  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  were, 

?t  }rje  fame  time,  declared  exiles  and  rebels.    Thofe  advan- 
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tages  rendered  the  prote&or,  and  the  Gibelin  f*dion9  aMblule 
mafters  of  the  government;  apd  many  Gibelint  who  had 
been  bani(hed,  and  had  refufed  to  accept  of  the  late  pacifi- 
cation, now  returned.  Notwitbftanding  this  the  Guebbs  JliW 
continued  in  arms,  but  the  podefta  was  fent  againft  them 
with  all  the  force  of  Parma,  and  with  orders  utterly  to  de- 
ftroy  all  their  eftates  and  houfes  in  the  country,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  Rubeis  in  the  diftri&s  of  Colliculo,  Segalaria%  and 
Nov j ana.  The  Partnefan$y  on  this  occafion,  were  affifled  by 
a  detachment  of  horffc  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Efte>  under 
the  counts  Sartiana;  and  the  barbarous  orders  were  executed 
with  the  utmoft  punctuality. 

fun  of  This  persecution  of  the  Guelphs  ferved  only  to  render  their 
party  more  powerful,  as  it  was  now  plain  that  Correggio  had 
Guelphs,  rendered  himfelf  the  tyrant  of  Parma.  Gerard  de  Henzola, 
who  are  and  Paul  Ruffa*  two  men  of  note,  and  greatly  in  favour  with 
prote&td  the  protestor,  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  in  which, 
by  the  they  were  privately  encouraged  by  the  marquis  of  EJle,  who 
piarquis  of  Dever  had  loft  fight  of  his  defign  to  become  the  mafter  of  Par- 
£ftet  ma.    The  confpiracy  was  difcpverd,  and  Henzola  and  Ruffa 

wete  thrown  into  the  common  prifon.  Correggio  t  finding 
tlyit  the  marquis  of  EJle,  who  was  already  foo  powerful  iq 
Lombafd}%  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  confpiracy,  fent  fecret 
agents  who  treated  with  the  Bolognefe,  the  Mantuans,  the 
Veronefe,  and  the  exiles  of  Modenq  and  Reggio,  for  fur  pric- 
ing the  two  latter  cities.  This  negociation  was  carried  on  fq 
fecretly,  that  it  never  was  ftifpeded,  till  in  Otkber  the  pro- 
tector appeared  with  a  J>ody  of  troops  before  Reggie,  and  at- 
tempted to  fcale  its  walls;  but  he  was  repulfed.  He  found 
means,  however,  to  take  San  Geinminiani,  and  fome  other 
i  places  belonging  to  Reggio>  which  he  demolished,  but  forti- 

fied the  epifcopal  palace  there,  and  returned  without  any  far- 
ther action  to  Parma.  While  this  palled  at  Reggio,  the  Bo* 
logncfe^  who  had  undertaken  to  furprize  Modepa  in  like  man- 
ner, and  on  the  fame  day,  made  themfelves  mafters  of  the 
bridge  of  5/.  Ambrofe,  and  an  adjacent  caftle,  which  they  in- 
tirely  demolifhed,  and  then  went  to  fiorgo,  for  fo  the  fuburbs 
of  Modena  were  called,  where  they  did  great  damage,  and 
then  they  befieged  and  took  the  town  of  ffouantola,  upon 
which  they  had  an  old  claim ;  but  found  its  rich  abbey  fo 
well  fortified,  that  they  could  not  take  it,  and  winter  coming 
on,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Bologna. 

The  Mantuans  and  the  Veronefe,  who  were  two  other 
capital  parties  in  the  league  againft  the  marquis  of  E/let  had 
undertaken  to  prevent  the  Cremcnefe  from  coming  to  his  af- 
fiftajice.    Upon  this  the  prqteclor  of  Parma,  with  two  thoo- 
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fend  men,  renewed  his  attempt  upon  Reggio;  but,  after  lying, 
before  it  fifteen  days,  the  rain  and  fnow  that  fell,  together 
with  the  advanced  feafon  of  the  year,  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Parma.  Their  vifit  was  repaid  by  the  troops  of  the  mar- 
quis of  EJie?  who  invaded  the  territory  of  Parma  in  their 
turn,  and  laid  great  part  of  it  wade  with  fire  and  fword. 
About  the  fame  time,  viz.  in  December ?  the  Rubeis  and  the 
other  exiled  families  of  the  Guelph  fa&ion,  took  and  fortified 
the  caftie  of  Serano.  This  being  known  at  Parma?  notwith- 
ftanding  the  rigour  of  the  feafon,  the  protestor  and  podefta, 
took  the  field  with  all  the  troops  they  could  raife,  and  laid 
fiege  for  twenty-two  days  to  the  place,  which  at  laft,  with 
great  difficulty,  was  taken,  by  granting  the  garrifon  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  fafety  as  to  their  effe&s  and  per- 
fons.  During  this  fiege  the  Rubeis?  and  their  aflbciates, 
proffered  their  fervices  to  the  marquis  6i  EJie?  who  had  been 
befoje  their  enemy ;  but  now  received  them  into  his  protec- 
tion, and  affigned  them  their  refidence  in  Reggio?  and  4 
body  of  men,  with  which  they  invaded  and  deftroyed  the  ' 
eftates  of  the  prote&or,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Sorano. 

This  invafion,  and  the  deftruction  of  the  proteSor's  pfty,  ^m. 
eftates,  ferved  but  to  exafperate  him  the  more  againft  thcttwgent^e 
marquis  of  Eftey  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1306,  heReggians 
again  took  the  field,  and  became  matter  of  feveral  places  quelled. 
belonging  to  Modena  and  Reggio?  particularly  Cajfalo?  Carpi* 
Ganazeto?  and  Budrioni.  This  was  followed  by  the  expul* 
fion  out  of  Reggie  and  Modena  of  all  the  party  and  dependents 
of  the  EJie  family,  many  of  whom  were  killed  or  wounded. 
This  done,  Correggio  marched,  at  the  head  of  his  Parmefans 
and  his  Boiognefe  auxiliaries,  into  Reggie.-  The  Reggians 
imagined  that  he  had  defigns  upon  their  liberties,  and  fome 
of  them  took  arms;  but  not  being  properly  fupported  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  the  infurre&ion  was  quelled  by  Correggio* 
with  the  deaths  of  feveral  Reggians.  This  commotion  made 
Correggio?  from  what  he  had  experienced  at  Placentia?  cau- 
tious of  farther  provoking  the  Reggians?  and  he  afFe&ed  to 
leave  their  government  to  their  owndifpofal,  the  rather  as  his 
Boiognefe  auxiliaries,  were  now  returned  home.  He  even  re- 
ftored  to  them  the  epifcopal  tower,  together  with  Budriano?  and 
all  that  he  had  taken  from  them  while  they  were  the  fubje&s 
efthe  marquis  of  EJie.  By  thofe  proceedings  he  induced  the 
Reggians  to  chufe  his  brother  Matteo  for  their  podefta;  and 
he  accordingly  fettled  at  Reggio  with  his  family.  AH  the 
Guelph  fa&ion,  however,  who  were  at  Reggio?  and  who  were 
both  rich  and  powerful,  left  that  city,  and  retired  to  their 
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eftates  m  the  country,  by  which  the  Mantuam  and  Verorufr 
were  enabled  to  take  the  caftle  of  Razoli. 
Marriage       COR  R  EGGlO,  who  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
cf  Correg-  tat  ion,  gave  away  two  of  his  daughters,  and  a  grand-daughter, 
gio's         jn  one  day  in  marriage :  the  eldeft  to  AUoin  ie  la  Scalay  lord  of 
daughters,  Verona  iiiht  fecond  to  Francefco,  fon  to Paperini  of  Mantm\ 
and  the  grand -daughter  to  Baylardino  of  Verona.    Thofe  la- 
dies were  attended  with  a  noble  cavalcade  of  Parmefans  to 
the  place  of  their  nuptials,   which  wa§  Veronal    and  thde 
matches  greatly  ftrengthened  the  Gibelin  intereft  in  Lombard}* 
This  year  the  cities  and  ftates  of  Parma,  Bologna*  Modem, 
Reggio-t  Verona,  and  Brefcia,  met  by  their  deputies  and  pleni- 
potentiaries, created  for  that  purpofe,  at  Bologna,  where  they 
'        entered  into  a  folemn  confederacy  to  take  Ferrmra  from  the 
marquis  of  EJIe.     At  this  time  the  chief  Bpfognefe  had  b 
good  an  opinion  of  Correggio,  that  the  podefta  pf  Bologna  was 
in  every  refpeft  di reded  by  him.     This  podefta  was  a  iW« 
mefan,  and  his  name  was  Simon  Ferrapeeora.     But  the  com- 
mon people  were    in   general  for  the  Guelphi\  and  two  of 
that  faction  being  imprifoned  and  tried  for  a  charge  of  high 
treafon  (upon  which  they  were  acquitted)  the  commot*  people 
of  Bologna  difcovered  the  moft  extravagant  expreflions  of  joy, 
'  and  at  laft  drove  the  Gibelins  out  of  the  city,  and  pillaged  their 
houfes.     Notwithftanding  this  they  Had  fo  great  a  regard  for 
the  fervices  that  had  been  done  to  the  ftate  by  Correggio,  that 
they  offered  to  continue  his  podefta  in  his  office;  but  the  lat- 
ter was  fo  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences  of  their  fury,  that 
he  refigned  it,  and  went  back  to  Parma.    But,  in  fa&,  the 
Guelphs  of  Bologna  cared  as  little  for  the  pope  as  they  did  for 
the  emperor  ;  for  when  the  legate  from  his  holinefe  appeared 
in  Bologna,  and  harangued  thp  people  to  perfuade  them  to 
/ubmit  to  the  holy  fee,  he  was  driven  out  of  the  city,  and 
moft  contumelioufly  ufed.-    It  was'  about  this  time,  that  the 
^habitants  of  Vql  di  Taro  expelled   the  Gibelin  faclion,  for 
which  the  Placentin.es,  their   matters,    befieged  their  town, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  Parmefans  reduced  it  to  their  obedience. 
pomme-      About  the  middle  of  July  this  year,  the  confederates  took  the 
Ham  in     field  againft  the  marquis  of  Efte,  and,  amongft  others,  were 
}**ty*        joined  by  the  Parmefans,  and   by  two  hundred  foldiers  fur- 
njfhed  by  Correggio  from  his  own   private  fortune*    They 
marched  direclly  for  Ferrara,  and  encamped  fo  near  it,  that 
the  trumpets  of  the  allied  army  wer,e  diftjn&Jy  heard  withiij 
that  city,  the  marquis  of  Efte  not  daring  to  attack  them. 
The  exiles  of  Placentia,  in  the  intereft  of  Scotti,  laid  hold  of 
that  opportunity  to  furprize  the  caftle  of  Vigolini,  which  the 
Pfocentincs  iqimedUteJy  befieged,  with  the  affiftance  of  four 
;  •-'  •"  •  '  ..*-•••"  hundred 
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hundred  boric  and  foot,  fent  to  tbem  by  ti\e  Parmejans;  and 
having  obliged  thegarrifon  to  capitulate,,  theydernolifhed  the 
place*  The  government  of  Bologna  beiDg  now  in  the  hands 
/of  the  Gitdphs,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  marquis  of 
Eftey  and  had  fent  a  body  of  troops  to  his  affiftance,  whicrj. 
obliged  tbe  Parmefans,  and  their  confederates,  to  raife  {he 
fiege  of  Ferrara\  but  they  took  the  caftle  of  Bragantiy  be- 
longing to  the  marquis.  The  Parmefans,  about  the  fame 
time,  fortified  their  bridge^  upon  the  river  of  Parma  and  En- 
thy  to  prevent  the  incurnons  of  their  enemies. 

In  the  year  I3Q7>  Todd*  of  Reggio,  ferved  Tarma  both  as  Arts  of  the 
yodefta  and  captain  of  the  people;  but  the  Parmefans  being  protestor  *f 
now  defiitute  of  military  commanders,  applied  to  the  Luc-  Parma. 
outfit,  who  fent  them  one  Landi  to  be  their  captain  of  the 
people.     A  civil  wax  at  the  fame  time  broke  out  in  Modena, 
between  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins,  in  which  the  latter  were 
fc  roughly   handled,  that  Jzo9  the  Parmefan  podefta's  fon, 
was  fent  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Parma  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  Modentfe  Gibelim.     AH  this  was  done  by  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  of,  the  proteflor  and  Correggio,  who  be- 
cpmingnow  intolerable  by  the  cruel  e^ercife  of  his  govern- 
ment, hired  troops  from  Verona  and  Mantua,  and  even  ma- 
ny German  foldiers  of  fortune,  who  were  extremely  odious  to 
;  the  Parmefans  to  protect  him  in  his  tyranny.     His  conduct 
1  j»t  laft  obliged  the  other  heads  of  the  Parmefan  government 
*  to  enter  into  a  fecret  confpiracy  agaiirft  him.    Even  fome 
who  were  thought  to  have  been  of  his  own  party  left  Parma, 
J  and  joined    the  Rubeis,  the  Lupi,  and  other  exiles,   who, 
I  ?t  the  invitation  of  the  lords  of  Canoffa,  a  famous  caftle  in 
the  Modenefe,  took  poffeffion  of  SeJJo,  a  caftle  in  the  fame 
neighbourhood,  and  fortified  it  as  other  exiles  did  Corvaria. 
\  Rfidoifo  Garfoni  of  Mode  no,  was  then  podefta  of  Parma,  and 
j  to*  with  Matteo  de  Correggio,  marched  with  the  Parmefan 
troops,  and  laid  fiege  to  Corvaria ;  but  they  were  defeated  ™  *•***- 
*ita  confiderable  lofs  by  the  exiles,  which  obliged  the  bef*' 
\  fiegers,  after  laying  wafte  the  eftates  of  the  Paleoti,  to  whom 
,  the  caftle  of  Corvaria  belonged,  to  return  to  Parma. 

After  this  misfortune,  the  protestor  was  obliged  to  ap-  hut  ajjift- 
p)y to  his  allies  of  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Brefcia,    who  fent  zed. 
confiderable  body  of  troops  to  his  affiftance.     This  reinforce- 
ment enabled  him  to  favour  the  Gibelim  of  Placentia,  who 
i    ^lled  many  of  the  Guelphs  from  that  city  and  diftridr.   . 
.  The  uninterrupted  wars  which  the  Parmefans  had  fuftained,  a  famine. 
to  fighting  in  the  quarrels  of  their  tyrant  Con-eggio,  had  oc- 
cafioned  fuch  a  fcarcity  of  hands  for  agriculture,  that  the 
ground  had  for  fome  time  lain  uncultivated]  and  provifion* 
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tfer*  this  year  fo  dear,  that  the  magiftrates  were  obliged  (4 
order  a  general  fearch  to  be  made,  both  in  the  city  and  cowk 
try,  for  grain ;  where  fo  inconfiderable  a  quantity  was  fourd*.) 
that  they  were,  obliged  to  buy  it  at  an  exceffive  rate,  and  to' 
if  11  it  at  great  lofs  in  the  open  ftreet,  to  prevent  the  people, 
from  ftarving.     This  dreadful  calamity  was  attributed  to  the 
ambition  of  Correggio,  and  added  fo  much  to  his  unpopularity' 
,  that  in  June,  this  year,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  chief  citi- 
zens of  Parma,  Gibelins  as  well  as  Guelpbs,  to  concert  mea* 
fures  for  depofing  him  from  his  government.    Correggio,  wbfr; 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  addrefs,  fount] 
out  the  purport  of  this  meeting,  and  immediately  fummonct 
-alf  his  friends  and  dependents  to  attend  him  at  Parma.    TtaJ 
The  pro^    confpirators,  whbfe  head  was  one  Anftlmo  de  MaranOj  per*' 
%(t&or  un-  ceiving  that  they  were  discovered,  fled  out  of  the  city,  awt 
popular.      were  banifbed  ;  while  feme,  who  had  come  to  Parma  on  the! 
protector's  fummons,  were  imprifoned;  and  no  fewer  than 
twenty- feven  of  the  heads  of  the  Guelphs  were  thrown  into.' 
the  common  jails.     This  feverity,  for  that  time,  quelled  rj# 
confpiracy  ;  and  the  Paleoti  family,  who  had  been  banilW,* 
and  their  eftates  forfeited,  had  their  fentences  reverfed,  andi 
returned  to  Partna  \  as  did  Several  other  of  the  chief  confpK 
rators,  who,  upon  promife  of  pardon,  were  feemingly  reco* 
ciled  to  the  protector;  but  Jnjilmo  de  fytaram i  died  foon  aftel 
his  flight.     The  family  of  Rubeis  ftill  flood  out,  which  oblige* 
the  protester  and  the  podefta  to  aflemble  all  the  force  of  #*■ 
ma,  and  their  auxiliaries  of  Reggio,  and  once  more  to  belief 
the  caftle  of  Seffb,  which  was  held  by  the  Rubeis ;  but  all  tfaft 
befie'gers  could  do  was  to  lay  wafte  the  open  country,  fcndto 
return  to  Parma.     While  this  expedition  was  going  forward 
the  Placentines  laid  fiege  to  Bardi  on  the  river  Sevo  *,  andtto 
protector  of  Parma  fent  them  one  hundred  foot- fold iers,  to 
remain  in  garriibn  at  Placentia  during  the  abfence  of  tbd* ' 
,  -  army. 

His  power  *T  appears,  that  the  power  of  the  protefior  began  now  to 
decreafes.  rfecreafe  in  Parma ;  for  the  community  there,  at  this  time, 
delivered  fome  of  the  capital  confpirators,  who  had  been  im- 
prifoned, out  of  their  confinement  j  and  re-admitted  others, 
who  had  been  banifbed,  into  the  city. "  In  the  month  of  June* 
the  podefta,  at  the  head  of- his  militia  and  fold  iers,  again  in- 
vaded the  eftates  belonging  to  the  lords  of  Canojfa ;  while  ti« 
Reggiam  deftroyed  the  lands  of  Padarno,  as  far  as  Felin'h  & 
longing  to  the  fame  lords,  and  then  returned  home.  ^nJv^h 
the  exiles  of  Placentia,  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Cremona,  aflembW 
and  furprifed  the  monaftery  of  Columba ;  from  whence  they 
marched  to  Monticelli,  which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
2  Ronchq*  , 
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^jmchaglia^  a  place  belonging  to'  Placentia,  and  feized  and 
»rtified  the  fame.  The  inhabitants  of  Placentia,  upon  this, 
mt  to  Parma  for  fuccours,  to  enable  them  to  difpoffefs  the 
xiles  from  their  new  acquifition,  which  were  immediately 
snt  them  \  while  the  protestor,  with  the  reft  of  the  army,  * 
tiarched  to  Fiorenzola,  and  from  thence  to  Borgo  di  San  Do- 
mo  ;  from  whence  he  moved  to  the  diftriar.  of  Fohtana% 
phere  he  expefied  to  have  been  joined  by  the  Placentines, 
ccordinrg  to  agreement,  that  they  might  march  in  conjunc- 
lon  againft  the  exiles.  He  was  at  laft  joined,  but  by  a  few 
f  the  latter,  and  the  whole  army  marched  to  Ron$haglia\ 
tfit  the  heats  of  the  feafon  were  fo  exceffive,  that  neither 
Pater  nor  forage  could  be  had  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  Placen* 
ines9  their  cavalry  efpecially,  perifhed  in  their  march ;  and 
he  podefta  was  obliged  to  bring  back  his  army  to  Fiorenzola,  < 

iyom  whence  he  returned  to  Parma.  ANpart  of  the  Placen- 
ine  army  was  ftill  lying  before  Bardi ;  but  hearing  of  the 
iifafters  of  their  countrymen,  they  raifed  the  fiege,  and  re- 
tired with  precipitation  to  Placentia. 

This  year  the  Placentines,  who  were  in  garrifon  in  the  The  Pla» 
towns  of '  Fioren%ola,  and  others  in  its  neighbourhood,  werecentines 
driven  out  of  the  fame ;  and  they  were  taken  poflfeffion  of  by  war  with 
Alhtrto  Scotti,  and  the  Florentine  exiles  under  Lupi,  upon  the  tbeCttr 
invitation  of  the  inhabitants.    From  thence  Scotti  and  the  »onc^- 
exiles  of  his  party  marched  agaihft  Placentia  itfelf,   where 
every  thing  was  in  confufion;  and,  by  the  affiftance  of  Lupi, 
he  got  poffeffion  of  one  of  the  gates,  and  expelled  from  thence 
all  the  heads  of  the  party  againft  him,  many  of  whom  were 
Parmefans,  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  Bobbio.    Upon  «s 

the  news  of  this  unexpe&ed  revolution  arriving  at  Parma, 
the  podefta  of  that  city  marched  with  his  army  to  the  fuccour  ^r 

Of  the  Placentines ;  but  did.  not  venture  to  proceed  farther 
than  Borgo  di  San  Domino,  on  account  of  the  difcontents  that 
broke  out  in  Parma.  It  was  now  known,  that  Lupi  and  Ru- 
teis  had  conduced  the  enterprize  againft  Placentia ;  and  they 
were  juftly  fuppofed  to  be  rrrecoiictleable  enemies  to  the  po- 
defta and  his  friends in  Parma. 

^  While  this  conftemation  lafted,  a  murder  was  committed, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  prote&or,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter* 
This  rendered  it  neceflary  to  reconfecrate  the  church;  which 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bifliop  of  Reggio,  becaufe 
thebi(hop  of  Parma  refufed  to  do  it,  and  continued  upon  his 
guard  againft  the  protestor  at  Colorno;  all  his  eftate  within  ' 

the  city  being  feized  by  the  prote&or,  who  Was  now  more  \ 

unpopular  than  ever.     Underftanding  that  the  exiles  had  J 

been  theltered  and  affifted  in  the  Cremnefe,  he  confederated  ; 
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with  the  Mantuans  to  lay  waije  that  diilrid,  and,  if  poi&k, 
to  make  themfelves  matters  of  Cremona  itfelC     Towards  the 
end  of  Auguft)  having  made  extraordinary  preparations  for 
that  purpofe,  he  and  the  podefta  marched  out  of  Parma  to 
Brijfelloy  with  all  the  force  they  could  mutter;  while  the 
Mantuans*  having  fitted  out  a  number  of  fmajl  veffels,  at- 
tacked the  Cremnsfe  by  water,  and  took  Pant*  de  Doxtk 
The  confederates  then  laid  wafte  Montefori,  Vidaliy  PorU*\ 
Cafal  Maggiorey  Rivarola,  and  Luzzara,  with  many  other 
places,  thereby  iotirely  ruining  that  delightful  country.   Gtuf 
talla  fubmttted  to  the  prote&or ;  but  he  intirely  razed  its  for* 
tuications.     The  Veronefe  and  the  Brefcians  at  the  fame  time, 
as  being  the  allies  oi  Perma,  entered  the  Cremonefey  and  bad  | 
their  (hare  of  the  plunder. 
fke  magiff    Those  barbarities  were  extremely  difgufting  to,  the  tot* 
tracy  of     giftrates  of  Parma*  from  wbofe  knowledge  the  whole  expe- 
Parma  dif-  dition  had  been  kept  a  fecret ;  fo  that  it  was  undertaken  wirjh- 
fufied.       out  the  confent  of  the  council  or  community  of  Pam^ 
which  the  prote&or  was  obliged,  by  his  oath  of  office,  to  have 
confultcd.      All  he  faid  in  his  defence  wajs,  that  the  fir*- 
monefe  were  the  enemies  of  'Parma-,  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
gave  orders  for  fortifying  Briffelk%  Calorna*  SeJJi*  tnABorp 
di  San  Domino*  under  pretence  of  defending  tbjem  againft  the 
Cremonefe ;  but,  in  reality,  to  hold  them  agajnft  the  Paiw- 
fans  themfelves,  who  were  now  every  day  cop/pi  ring  his  ruin. 
His  intentions  were  To  vifible,  thzt  Rubeis  ana*  the  other  exiles 
joined  with  the  Milanefe,  the  Cremonefe*  the  kodefe*  and  the 
P avians  %   and  laid  wafte  the  lanxjs  of  their  enemies  about 
Parma.    The  protector's  enemies  were  equally  active  againft 
him  within  the  city ;  but  having  the  army  at  his  devotion, 
and  being  well  ferved  by  fpies,  all  their  intrigues  were  difco- 
vered,  and  the  confpirators  wete  punifl^ed,  either  by  deajh  tf 
baniftiment. 
J  new  ex-     The  proteSor  and  the  podefta  then  pafled  the  Tarp,  w& 
fedition*     again  marched  into  the  Cremonefe  by  another  quarter,  where 
they  renewed  their  devaftations  j  as  -the  Brefcijans  did  in  the 
country  aboyt  Ponte  Vico^  and  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cremona  itfelf.     On  th$  other  hand,  the  Cremonefe  parched 
againft  Briffollo*  which  was  garrifoned  by  Par mefans*  who  de- 
feated the  Cremonefe, with,  z  confiderable  (laughter.     In  the 
middle  of  Oftober*  James  della  Senaza  and  Palamede%  the  na- 
tural fon  of  TVilUam  de  Rubeis*  at  the  head  of  forne  exiles, 
were  defeated  by  the  Parmefans  near  Borgo  di  San  Domini* 
and  both  the  leaders,  with  many  of  their  foldiers,  were  car- 
ried prifoncrs  to  Parma*  where  the  common  men  were  exe- 
cuted upon   gibbets ;    but  the  leaders  were  led  away  tp 
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Guardaxoni.  The  farther  operations  of  this  campaign  were 
prevented  by  a  prodigious  fwell  of  the  rivers  all  over  Lorn- 
iardy.  The  late  conqueft  obtained  by  the  protestor  had  ren- 
dered hina  fo  infolent,  that,  when  the  term  of  the  podefta*s 
.government  was  expired,  none  chofe  to  fucceed  him  in  that 
command,  till  William  de  Foligni,  who  was  then  captain  oT 
the  people,  took  it  upon  himfelf,  a^d  exercifed  both  offices  at 
^Jhe  lame  time.  At  laft,  one  Malavolta  of  Sienna^  who  had 
been  podefla  of  Brefcia,  was  invited  to  the  podeftate  of  Prtr- 
»w,  which  he  accepted  of,  upon  the  falary  being' augmented, 
and  entered  upon  his  office  with  great  pomp  and  popularity. 

This  year  the  Venetians,  at  the  requeft  of  the  marquis  of  Differences 
£Jte>  the  Cremonefe,  the  Milanefe,  the  Pavians,  and  the  Ber-  between 
famefe^  attempted  to  carry  fait  and  other  merchandizes,up  the  *f*  Vene- 
fio,  to  fupply  the  inland  parts  of  Italy  \  but  the  Parmefans,  t*ans  an<* 
"dealiflg  latgdy  themfelves   in  fait,  oppofed   the  navigation.  ^*>armc* 
The  Vcnetiani  xtmon  ft  rated,  again  and  again,  by  their  ambaf-      ** 
fadprs,  that  this  pppofition  was  unjuft,   and  that  they  had  a 
jight  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Po :  but  all  their  remon- 
strances were  in  vain  ;  for  the  Parmefans  would  not  yield; 
and  thus  fait,  and  other  commodities,  became  fo  exceffively 
.dear  at  Cremona,  Pavia,  and  other  places,  that  they  could  not 
procure  the  proper  ingredients,  then  in  ufe,  for  their  Ghrift- 
mas  feftivities.     A  quarrel,  about  this  time,  happening  be- 
tween the  Cremonefe  and   the  Brefcians,  the  Parmafam  fcnfc 
hxx  hundred  foldiers  to  the  afliftance  of  the  latter,  who  there- 
by recovered  the  territory  of  Giedo,  which  had  revolted  to  the 
enemy,  and  brought  the  garrifon  prifoners  to  Brefcia.    In  the 
year  1308,  Malavolta  of  Sienna  being  ft  ill  podefta  of  Parma* 
an  accommodation  was  concluded  between  the  prote&or  Cor- 
jeggio,  and   the  then  abbot  of  the   monaftery   of   St.  John, 
who  returned,  home  with   all    his  adherents.     This  year 
died  the  marquis  of  Efte  ;  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  Bo- 
Jognefe  and  the  Venetians,  he  was  fucceeded  by  his  natural  fon 
Frifcoi  or  Francis,    'Some  hiftorians  fay,  that  Frifco,  fearing 
his  father  might  have  legitimate  children  by  his  wife,   put  „ 
Wm  to  death.    But  Parma  was  now  on  the  eye  of  a  great 
revolution, , 
,.    TiiE^roteclor,  thinking  that  his  power  could  not  now  beCon/piraey 
Aaken,  went  to  take  a  few  days  diverfion  upon  his  eftate  it  again/}  tie 
Correggio,  which  gave  his  enemies  an  opportunity  to  put  into  protestor, 
''Execution  the  confpiracy  they  had  fo  long  meditated  againft 
him.    Upon  his  return  to  the  epifcopal  palace,  where  he  ftfll 
bad  his  refidence,  near  Parma,  he  found   that  fome  of  his 
chief  domeftics  had  made  an  attempt  to  feize  the  palace ; 
Wto  which  with  fome  difficulty  he  forced  his  way,  and,  being 
.5  affified 
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affifted  by  thofe  who  were  ftill  true  to  him,  a  (harp  difpri 
enfued  *  but  he  drove  the  confpirators  out  of  the  palace* 
Fearing,  as  indeed  was  the  cafe,  that  the  confpiracy  had 
fpread  farther,  he  and  his  retinue  immediately  took  horfe,  and 
rode  to  Parma ;  but  his  entrance  was  oppofed  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  Guelphs  at  the  head  of  the  bridge.  The  protedor, 
however,  who  had  now  received  a  confiderable  reinforce- 
ment, beat  his  enemies  from  their  poft,  and  entered  the  city, 
where  his  party  took  arms,  and  plundered  or  fet  fire  to  the 
houfes  of  the  chief  Guelphs,  many  of  whom  they  put  to  death, 
and,  amongft  others,  Oddovrandt,  a  venerable  old  nobleman. 
As  thofe  diforders  were,  in  fa£t  as  much  owing  to  rapacity 
and  avarice  -as  to  party  or  religion,  the  mob  every  hour  grew  j 
ftronger  \.  and  the  murders,  plunderings,  and  robberies,  con- 
tinued for  a  whole  day.  A  party  of  the  Guelphs,  however, 
took  pofleffion  of  St.  George' s-ftreet,  crying  out,  "  Peace, 
"  peace,  the  people,  the  people  j"  and  cutoff  the  commu- 
nication between  Saxoli  de  Saxolo,  captain  of  the  mercenarieaj 
and  the  protedor.  The  captain  found  means  to  join  the  pro* 
tedor  by  another  quarter ;  but,  it  being  now  dark,  nothing 
farther  happened  that  night ;  and  all  parties  continued  under 
arms,  fortified  their  houfes,  barricading  the  Greets,  and  pre- 
paring for  a&ion  next  morning.  No  foonerdid  light  apnea* 
than  every  ftreet  of  Parma*  became  a  fcene  of  tumult  and 
bloodmed ;  but  the  Guelphs  muft  have  prevailed,  had  not  the 
podefta  interpofed,  and,  by  undertaking  an  accommodation 
perfuaded  them  to  forego  their  advantage.  The  GtbdhH 
being  reinforced  by  the  prote&or,  availed  themfelves  of  thk 
truce,  and  put  to  flight  their  enemies,  mod  of  whom  6d 
out  of  the  city  towards  Cremona ;  while  thcGibelins,  as  ufuaV 
plundered  and  fet  on  fire  their  houfes. 
who  is  DE RUBE1S  and  Lupi,  with  the  other  exiles  of  Par- 
'  driven  out  ma,  were  all  this  while  at  Cremona,  ftrengthening  their  party} 
*f  Parma.  and  they  no  fooner  heard  that  the  infurredion  was  begun  at 
Parma  than  they  fet  out  for  that  city,  attended  by  the  podefa 
of  Cremona,  with  his  militia  and  the  Brefcian  exiles:  bat 
upon  their  march  being  met  by  the  Parmejan  fugitives,  who  j 
informed  them  of  the  difcomfiture  of  their  party,  they  re- : 
turned  to  Grugrd,  beyond  the  Taro,  where  they  remained  ft* 
a  whole  night.  The  protector  interpreted  their  retreat  as  * 
flight,  and  perhaps  was  the  lefs  folicitous  about  the  carew 
the  city.  The  exiles,  however,  had  many  even  among* 
thofe  who  appeared  in  his  party,  who  correfponded  with  theffl) 
and  who  promtfed,  if  they  appeared  before  the  gate  of  & 
Hilarj,  to  open  it,  and  admit  them  into  the  city.  In  confe- 
rence of  this  agreement,  Rubeis  and  Lupi>  with  the  other 
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exiles,  and  not  above  thirty  of  the  Cremonefe,  prefented  them- 
felves  before  that  gate,  which  was  operied  to  them  by  their 
friends;  but  marching  on  to  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  they 
found  it  fhut,  and  were  preparing  to  force  it,  when  the  pro- 
testor, looking  over,  the  wall,  and  feeing  them  but  a  handful, 
ordered  the  gate  to  be  thrown  open,  and  attacked  the  exiles 
with  great  vigour.  The  latter,  however,  behaved  with  fueh 
intrepidity,  that  they  obliged  the  protector  to  fall  back  ;  and 
this  (mall  advantage  encouraged  the  concealed  Guelphs  in  his 
train  to  declare  openly  againft  him ;  fo  that  the  exiles  found  ' 
means  to  enter  the  gate  of  the  HolyCrofs  along  with  the  fu- 
gitives, and  were  thereupon  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants,  fo  that  all  the  cry  in  that  quarter  was  now  for 
Ae  people.  The  prote&or  dill  maintained  his  ground,  and 
made  a  moft  obftinate  refiftance,  in  which  many  on  both  par- 
lies were  killed  or  wounded ;  ,hut  at  I  aft,  towards  night,  the 
protedor  and  all  his  friends  and  followers  were  obliged  to  fly 
through  the  quarter  of  St.  Btnedifi.  Night  favoured  their 
retreat,  and  they  efcaped- partly  to  Reggio^  which  city  was 
ftrongly  in  the  protector's  intereft,  and  partly  to  Correggio. 
In  this  rout,  Saxoli,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
taken,  and  delivered  to  Rubeis,  who  treated  him  with  the 
freateft  refpe&and  humanity,  partly  on  account  of  his  valour, 
t«nd  partly  becaufe  of  his  great  intereft. 

*  The  Guelphs  made  the  fame  cruel,  ufe  of  their  fuccefs  as  Difirdtn 
**he  Gibelins  had  done  of  theirs,     AH  the  fugitives  of  their  thru 

•  party  returning  home,  the  robbings  and  burnings  were  re- 
^*«ewed,  and  the  Gibe/ins  were  perfecuted  and  murdered  in  their 
.turn.  T^he  public  fuffered  moft  by  the  followers  of  Rolandino 
i'&corza^  who  were  compofed  of  nifties  and  banditti  of  every 

!  denomination,  and  had  been  baniflied  on  account  of  their 
[crimes.  T^ofe  wretches,  being  joined  by  all  the  needy  and 
rneceffitous  <f  the  city,  took  pofleflion  of  the  two  public  pa- 
f  laces,  the  houfes  of  the  podefta  and  the  captain  of  the  people, 
j1  the  collectors  of  the  revenue,  the  judges,  and  the  courts  of 
;  juftice,  where  they  tore  into  fmall  pieces  the  records  and 
Sentences  againft  all  malefaclors,  and  throwing  them  out  of 
!  the  window,  the  air  was  filled  with  them,  fays  my  authority, 
i*  m  witfi  flakes  of  fnow ;  by  this  proceeding  getting  rid  of  their 
,  banifliments,  and  paying  their  debts.  They  even  cut  in  pieces 
|  the  robes  of  the  podefta,  and  the  other  magiftrates,  civil  and 
I  criminal.  When  thofe  violences  were  fomewhat  abated,  by 
I  the  interposition  of  the  heads  of  the  magiftracy,  who  ftill  re> 
|  tnained  at  Parma%  "James  de  Cavalcabo  of  Cremona,  who,  with 
\  Ms  twofons,  had  been  highly  inftrumental  in  the  late  revolu- 
tion, was  chpfen  podgfta  of  Parma;  and  the  firft  cxercife  of 

his 
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Ms  ofRte  was  to  put  a  total  end  to  the  ravages  and  phn& 
ings  in  the  city  and  fuburbs.    AN  this  while,  the  podefW 
foldiers  of  Cremona  had  remained  at  Grugrii ;  but  die  newjo* 
defta,  to  ftrengthen  his  authority,  invited  them  to  Parmi 
where  they  remained  for  feme  days.     They  then  fit  outfa 
Cremona,  after  infulting  Correggip  and  Campigndni,  whcrtlk 
late  prote&or  and  his  brother  were  (hut  up.  ,  .Before  their  fc 
parture,  their  chief  officers  received  from  the  -community of 
Parma  prefents  of  fcarlet  robes,  lined  with  furs;     In  tbck 
return,  rhey  ravaged  the  territory  of  Brmfefo.    An  exchange 
Treaty  for  of  prisoners  was  then  fet  about,  in  which  Jamet  ddk  Smuq 
teftoring     Palamede  de  Ruheis,  and  other  noble  Gudpbs  of  Parnu,  were 
theprottc-  exchanged  for  Saxolo.     Thb  new  eftabliflirnent  oi  Parma  & 
***•  not  long  continue,  becaufc  the  individuals  of  the  party  Ait 

had  prevailed  were  united  in  no  principle,  tot  it!  that  of  op^ 
pofition  to  Correggio:  Bennthoi  Bologna  was  made  captain  d 
the  people  ;  and  had  no  fooner  entered  on  his  office,  tbanal 
who  were  kftoWn  or  fufpe&ed  to  be  of  the  Gibelin  or  bi&op' 
party,  were  pot  under  arrefr.  This  did  not  content  theoa- 
ipon  people,  whofe  chief  view  was  plunder ;  and  about  ft 
middle  of  May  they  ran  to  arms,  and  the  ftreet  refoundc 
with  the  cry  of  4<  Down  with  the Gibe&m"  They  then fd 
upon  the  houfe  of  Oppizoni  de  HenzeJa,  the  Tiomafini^  u 
Jtltartnani ;  and,  after  plundering  them,  fet  them  on  fire,  at 
the  flames  communicated  to  many  other  houfes  in  theneigft 
N  bourhood.    It  was  "no  wonder,  that  the  moft  fenfible  of  th 

Guelph  leaders  began  now  to  think,  that  the  tyranny  of  ft 
mob  was  lefs  fuppoftaWe  than  that  of  Correggto  had  been,** 
that  fome  of  them  entered  into  a  private  treaty  with  hkft 
Correggio,  by  all  accounts,  was  a  man  of  parts  and  addrefi 
and  perhaps  had  been,  for  his  own  fafcty,  forced  to  give  waj 
to  many  of  the  exceflfes  that  had  been  committed  under  bi 
government.  He  ftadily  yielded  to  the  proposal  for  an  ac- 
commodation ;  and  promifed,  if  he  was  refiorcd,  to  replaci 
the  people  of  Parma  in  their  juft  rights,  and,  if  poffible,  ttf 
abolifli  all  heats  and  diftin&ions  of  party.  Joints  delta  Send' 
za  was  the  principal  agent  in  this  accommodation.  Hebad 
obtained  leave  from  the  community  of  Parma  to  fortify  tie 
caftle  of  Henzola,  or,  as  others  call  it,  Inzofa\  which  he"  fit 
according  to  the  manner  of  thofe  times,  very  flnongly ;  ^ 
then  fent  a  meffage  to  the  community,  complaining  that  Z*- 
rioli  Burtncato,  and  Pinafi  delta  Senaza,  who  had  been  baniftw 
for  the  murder  of  Ugardi  de  Correggh^  had  been  le-adfflte8" 
into  the  city..  Though  there  was  great  weight  in  this  com- 
plaint, yet  it  was  difregarded ;  upon  which  Surtax*,  receiving*' 
liipply  of  troops  from  Omggio*  bade  defiance  4o  the  com- 
munity 
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munity  of  Parma9  and  began  to  ravage  their  lands,  especially 
of  fuch  as  held  any  in  the  bifhopric.  '  - 

THOMJS  1  Nl  and  Oppizohi  de  Henzola,  who  had  been  who  /> 
amongft  the  moft  forward  to  expel  the  prote&or,  rbknting  joineJ  fy 
the  burning  of  their  houfes,  declared  themfelves  of  the  fame  the  chief 
party  with  Senaza,  arid  furprifed  Opilh,  into  which  they  like-  exiles. 
wife  admitted  Cdrreggio's  tropps.     The  ravages  in  the  Parme- 
fan  territory  were  now  renewed  ;  and  Correggio  himfelf  taking 
the  field,  he  fpread  devaftation  to  the  very  gates  of  Parma. 
It  may  juftly  be  wondered  at,  by  bur  readers,  how  ar  fmall 
country,  fuch  as  that  of  Parma>  could  fubfift  under  fo  many 

1'epeated  ravages.  We  have,  in  another  place,  made  the 
ame  remark,  and  (hall  only  add  here,  that  thofe  ravages  are 
not  fuppofed  to  be  univerfal,  and  that  each  party  only  de- 
ftroyed  the  pofleffions  of  the  other;  and  perhaps  in  fome 
places  the  words  plundering  and  burning  are  only  ufed  of 
courfe  to  fignify  any  hoftile  invafioh.'  * 

The  Guflph  party  within  the  cjty  were  equally  aflive ;  and 
fo  forward  were  all  ranks  of  people  to  affift  in  keeping  out 
the  late  proteclor,  that  when  oxen  were  Wanting  to  draw  a 
large  battering  engine,  the  boys  in  the  ftreets  performed  the 
fervice;  Every  thing  being  ready  for  taking  the  field,  the 
community  came  to  a  refolution  to  defend  themfelves  to  ex- 
tremity, and' while  their  podefta  was  abfent,  to  make  frefh 
levies  againft  the. late  tyrant  and  his  new  allies.  The  po- 
defta next  marched  with  all  the  force  he  could  then  bring 
together  againft  the  enemy,  and  advanced  to  Henzola,  which 
lies  about  nine  mtfes  from  Parma9  but  is  now  a  place  of  nd 
note ;  but  all  they  could  do  was  to  renew  their  ravages ;  for 
they  found  Correggitfs  party  fo  ftrong,  that  they  were  obliged 
te  return  to  Parma.  By  this  time  the  new  levies  had  beeri 
raifed  with  furprifing  fuccefs;  and  a' general  council  being 
called,  colours  were  formally  delivered  to  the  refpe&ive  com- 
panies, and  a  promotion  of  officers  took  place.  The  po- 
defta then  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous 
aftd  beft  appointed  army  that  Parma  ever  had  Tent  out,  and 
marched  by  Sorholo  towards  Henzola.  In  their  march,  fo  fure 
did  they  think  themfelves  of  fuccefs,  that  they  detached  two 
hundred  horfe  and  two  hundred  foot,  to  the  affiftance  of  their 
allies  the  Cremonefe*  who  were  hardly  prefled  by  the  Milanefe* 
Pavians,  Placentines,  and  all  the  neighbouring  people,  in  re* 
venge  of  their  having  invaded  Brefcia.  This  detachment  ad-  Afruitlefl 
vanced  to  Bina  Neva,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Lodio,  over  expedition. 
which  they  propofed  to  throw  a  bridge;  but  after  various  de-  • 
bates  and  attempts,  they  did  nothing  more  than  draw  off* 
part  of  the  enemy  to  attend  their  motions.  Their  appearance 
Moo.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  L  how- 
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however  was  of  great  ufe  to  the  Crfmonefe,  who,  with  the 
affiftance  of  their  allies  of  Mantua  ixAVerona^  defended  them* 
(elves  fo  bravely,  that  their  enemies  were  obliged  to  break  up 
their  camp,  while  the  Parmefan  detachment  returned  to  their 
main  army,  which  Iky  befoie  Henzola.     At  this  time  Zefre- 
dini  delta  Turn  of  Milan  came  to  Parma,  with  two  hundred 
men  under  his  command,  to  join  the  Parmfan  army ;  but,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  he  remained  in  Parma  for  the 
defence  of  the  city. 
The  fro-       But  Correggio  now  had  aflembled  all  his  force,  confift- 
u8or  en-    ing  of  the  Gibelins  of  the  imperial  as  well  as  epifcopal  party, 
tirely  de-    a  great  number  of  Reggians,  though  they  ferved  without  con- 
feats  the    fcnt  of  the  community  of  Reggioy  the  militia  and  foldiersof 
Parme-      Modena>  who  Were  commanded  by  their  own  captain  and  of- 
**ns*  ficers,  all  the  Bolognefe  exiles,  the  counts  Panigo  and  Paleoti, 

the  Parmefan  exiles,  with  their  tenants,  Malefpina  of  Luni- 
giana,  and  many  others,  who  mod  of  them,  at  this  time, 
ferved  in  Correggio's  pay,  and  were  by  him  well  equipped 
in  all  the  neceffaries  of  war,  befides  his  own  tenants.  At  fiift 
Correggio  fent  them  propofals  for  an  accommodation,  the 
fame  as  he  had  agreed  upon  with  Ssnaza  and  his  friends; 
and  though  they  were  reje&ed  by  the  majority,  who  were 
afraid  of  trufting  him,  yet  they  created  a  divifion  in  the  Par- 
rrufan  army ;  but  a  battle  appeared  unavoidable.  Correggis 
was  fenfible  that  his  force  was  not  equal  in  number  to  that 
of  the  Parmefam\  but  being  fuperior  to  their  commanders  in 
the  art  of  war,  he  made  fo  judicious  a  choice  of  his  ground, 
that  the  enemy  could  not  attack  him,  but  under  great  disad- 
vantages. Ferrets  Vicentini a  tells  us,  though  the  Papnefon 
chronicle  is  filent  as  to  the  fad,  that  this  gave  him.  lei  lure 
to  recal  his  fon-in-law  Alboin^  then  ferving  in  the.  Brefcian^ 
who  accordingly  joined  him  with  fome  choice  troops.  Both 
armies  lay  for  fome  time  inactive  in  fight  of  each  other.  At 
laft  the  Parmefans,  afbamed  to  be  longer  idle,  drew  up  their 
army  with  much  greater  parade  than  military,  difcipline,  and 
moved  to  the  attack;  but  fo  greatly  divided  amongft  them- 
felves,  that  their  march  was  without  ordpr  or  regularity. 
Cerreggio  had  forefeen  this,  and  feemed  to  retreat.  This  in- 
creafed  the  diforder  of  the  enemy  j  and  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  gave  the  fignal  for  the  attack ;  and  the  Parmefan 
cavalry,  which  formed  their  van,  was  inftantly  thrown  into 
confufion,  and  forced  back  upon  their  infantry*  at  the  very 
time  their  leaders  thought  themfelves  certain  of  vi&ory.  The 
confternatioa  which  this  occafiooed  was  fo  great,  that  the 

*  Ferret*  Vicemt,  apud  Murat.  torn.  ix.  pag.  1032. 
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infantre  neither  advanced  nor  retired,    and  many  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  cut  into  pieces  without  refiftance,  a  few  of 
the  cavalry  only  efcaping  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  their  horfes.    At 
MtCarneggto  put  a  flop- to  the  carnage  which  muft  otherwife. 
have  been  total,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  his  mercena- 
ries, who  thought  they  could  not  pleafe  him  better  than  by 
butchering  his  enemies ;    fuch  of  the  Parmefans  as  furvived 
were  put  in  irons ;    but  few  of  the  wounded  recovered,  and 
the  flain  amounted  to  above  five  thoufand  men.    Such  is  the 
account  of  this  battle,  fo  memorable 'in  the  Parmefan  annals, 
that  13  given  by  VicentinL     According  to  the  chronicle  of 
•r'*f,.„    .0veofte  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Parma  ' 
were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  but  the  author  does  not  particula- 
rize the  whole  lofs,  though  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been 
very  great  j    and  by  his  account  it  muft  have  amounted  to 
JitUe  lets  than  that  mentioned  by  Viuntini. -  Some  of  the  pri- 
foriers  were  carried  to  Caftro  Nuovo,  which  had   been  built 
9Yp>^£g'o  upon  his  own  eftate;    others  were  fent  toPu- 
pult,  Cainpignani,  Henzola,  and  Guar daxoni ';  and  many  were 
carried  off  by  the  Modentfe,  and  other  auxiliaries,  to  their 
own  eftates,   where  the  captors  fuffered  them  to  live  only 
that  they  rii.ght  receive  their  fanfom,  which  was  accordingly 
paid  upon  the  re-eftablifhment  of  the  public  tranquility     AH 
the  military  engines,  the  ftandards  of  ftate,  the  bageaee  of 
fte  officers  and  private  foldiers,  together  with  the  carries,       ■ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.     The  Mdehefi  were 
the  chief  gainers ;   for  though  they  had  before  termed  them- 
es the  brethren  of  tie  Parmtfans,  yet  they  plundered  them, 
toore  than  all  the  reft  of  Corrects  army  did,  and  were  re- 
markably fevere  upon  the  prifoners  who  had  the  misfortune: 
to  fall  into  their  hands. 

verfc^f  f  2G/?  foilowetthc  frg^^W/rfwtd  the**//,** 
Sf     f  Lv6"'^5  AW  beWaS  ob"eed^  retire  by  Zr-VJ/i 
fcdtm  of  Milan,  who  defended  it.     His  repulfe  provoked  Pan™ 
him  fo  much,  that  on  his  return  to  his  own  ettafe*  he  picked 
«P  all  the  ftragglers  he  could  of  the  defied  arm^  and  car- 
rion *?£"  hn^tQC f^  Nuovo.     The  grief  arid  confte- 
nation  at  Parma  upon  this  defeat,  were  inexpreffible,  as  there    • 
jere  but  few  families  in  the  city,  who  had  hot  loft  a  fr£~ 
fon,  or  other  relation  in  it.     The  podefta  and  the  captab 
of  the  people,  w.th  fome  of  the  ftandard-  bearers,  made  their 
^apefrom the  field  of  battle,  as  did  the  «w»  ffif  S 
«*»  family,  WiO,m  and  Vgdin;    but  Jacobho,  mUiaZ* 

E  1  M     T^  'TV1*  tiU  a  «***  ™  concluded. 

*H*m  it  Atarax  abbot  of  the  monaftery  0f  St.  John,  on.       .  •  •    • 

"  *  dertook 
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dertook  that  defirable  office,  which  proved  more  practicable 
than  had  been  expecled.     Correggio  continued  in  his  fyftem 
of  moderation,  and  offered  to   return  to  Parma%  upon  the 
terms  on  which   he  had  firft  entered  ir,  and  to  reftore   the 
people  to  all  their  conftitutional  rights.     Marano  made  this 
conceffion  the  bafts  of  his  negotiation  ;    and  two  fyndics  or 
plenipotentiaries  were  named,  one  for  the  community  of  Par- 
ma, and   another  for  Correggio^  on   the  28th  day  of  "June, 
which  was  but  nine  days  after  the  battle  was  fought.     In  this 
meeting  Correggio  ordered  all   his  conceflions  to  be  repeated ; 
but  intimated,  at  the  fame  time,  that  if  they  were  reje£ted, 
he  would  enter  the  city  by  force,  and  give  no  quarter  to  the 
enemies  of  peace.     A  treaty  was  foon  concluded  upon  the 
following  terms :  **  That  all  the  exiles  of  the  city  of  Parma, 
either  imperial  or  epifcopal,  or  in  the  intereft  of  Correggio, 
and  that  all  who  had  been  expelled  the  faid  city,  on  account  of 
mifdeeds  or  malverfations,  or  for  any  other  crime  or  pretence, 
ftiould  be  discharged  from  their  fentences  ;    that  all  prifoners 
fhould  be  fet  at  liberty ;  and  that  all  the  aforefaid  might  re- 
turn with  freedom  to  Parma,    as  they  fhould  think  proper.'1 
Ij  does  not  appear,  by  this  eompromife,  that  any  cenfure  was 
pafled  on  thofe  who  had  oppofeu  Correggio;    for  all   the  pri- 
foners he  had  made  were  fet  at  liberty,  excepting  thofe  who 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Modenefe,  and  the  other  con- 
federates.    On  the  fame  day^this   accommodation  was  made, 
James  de  Cavalcabo  the  podella,  and  Benno  the  captain  of  the 
people  of  Parma,  appeared  in  the  council,  and  not  only  re- 
ceived in  ready  money,  all  the  arrears  that  were  due  to  them, 
on  account  of  their  offices,  but  fatisfa£tion  for  all  the  lofles, 
they  had  fuftained  in  the  late  battle.     Zefredini  della  Tune 
was  then  chofen  to  be  adminiftrator  of  the  city  and  ftate  of 
Parma,  and  podefta  as  well  as  captain  thereof ;  and  he  kept 
the  faid  provifional  offices  till  the  2d  of  Augujf  following, 
when  a  council  of  four  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
*    Parma  were  chofen  for  the  ordinary  adminiftratjon  of  juftice; 
and  the  abbot  Anfelmo  de  Marano  was  by  them  appointed  to 
nominate  and  comptrol  the  podella,  and  the  captain  of  the 
people.     It  was  expected  that  Zefredini,    whofe  power"  wa? 
now   annulled,    would   Have  accepted  of  the  office  of   po- 
defta ;    but  he  absolutely  declined  it :    upon  which  the  abbot 
named  Sigifred  Arzignano  of  Vicenza  pod  eft  a,  and  Andrioli,  a 
Genoefe,   marquis    of  Gavio,  captain  of  thcx  people,  both  of 
whom  accepted  of  their  offices. 
and  to  his .    But    thofe   proceedings  entirely   difconcerted   the  fecret 
power        /cherries  of  Correggio,  whofe  intention  was  to  re-aflame  the 
tfore.         government,  and  to  leave  the  fame  to  his  fon-in  law  Alhx*, 
.  .  'to 
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to  whom  he  chiefly  owed  his  fuccefles.  Rubeis  and  Lupi,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Gue/phs9  pretended  to  his  friends,  that  the 
terms  of  the  late  pacification  had  been  complied  with  by  fuf* 
fering  him  to  return  to  Parma,  in  quality  of  a  private  citizen. 
This  did  not  fatisfy  Correggio,  who  infifted  upon  the  punifh- 
ment  of  fome  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  faclion  again  ft  him. 
That  being  denied^  he  and  his  friends,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft, 
appeared  under  arms  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  city.  Parma 
once  more  was  involved  in  blood  ;  but  Rubeis,  Lupi,  and 
Henzola,  who  had  been  fo  affiftant  in  gaining  the  late  vidoiy, 
after  a  long  conflict,  were  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  a  lbng 
train  of  robberies,  firings,  plunderings,  and  murders,  once 
more  took  place.  By  the  late  pacification  it  had  been  pro* 
vided,  that  Borgo  di  San  Domino ,  the  cattle  of  Mar ano,  and 
that  of  Berceto  ihould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Rubeis,  and. 
the  other  heads  of  the  Guilph  party,  to  ferve  as  places  of  pro- 
tection for  them  and  their  friends,  in  cafe  the  public  diffrac- 
tions Ihould  be  renewed.  The  exiles  therefore  repaired  to 
thofe  caftles ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Marano  and  Berceto,  who 
probably  had  a  feqet  correfpondence  with  Corregg\o,  refufed 
them  admittance ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  Gua- 
rola  and  Torclaria,  which  they  fortified,  as  they  did  Borgo  di 
San  Domino,  and  made  excurfions  upon  the  lands  of  their 
enemies ;  but  without  being  able*  to  do  them  much  damage. 
Sigifred  of  Vicenza,  the  podefta  eledi,  was  .at  this  time  on  his 
journey  to  enter  upon  his  new  office ;  but  when  he  arrived  at  x 
Mantua,  hearing  of  the  new  revolution,  he  went  back  with 
all  his  family  to  Vicenza.  The  marquis  of  Gavio^  who  had 
entered  upon  his  office,  refufed  to  exercife  it  any  longer ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  Augujl,  in  a  general  council,  he  reiigned 
trie  fame,  but  demanded  bis  falary,  which  being  refufed  him, 
he  and  his  family  fet  out  without  it  for  Genoa  the  very  next 
morning. 

It  was  now  evident,  that  the  offices  of  p-vlefta  and  cap-  The  cMl 
tain  of  the  people  of  Parma  were  merely  nominal,  and  no  govern- 
man  of  rank  would  accept  of  them.     One  James  de  Stradella,  ment  of 
who  had  attended  the  late  captain  as  his  judge,  or  counfel-  Parma 
lor,  was  nominated  (but  by  what  authority  is  not  laid)  podefta;  «***«*• 
and  one  Gazapini,  a  Cremonefe,  who  had  attended  the  late  * 
podefta  in  the  fame  capacity,  was  made  captain  of  the  peo- 
ple.  They  were,  however,  mere  cyphers  in  the  government, 
without  either  power  or  authority,  to  put  a  flop  to  the  thefts, 
robberies,    murders,    burnings,  and   all    kinds   of    mifchief, 
which  now  filled    every  quarter  of  the  Pcrmcfan.     When 
their  time  expired,  each  received  fixty  marks  for  his'  falary ; 
but  the  chronicle  is  l^ere  imperfect.    Amongft  the  other  mur- 
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ders  committed  at  this  time,  were  thofe  of  James  de  Sanaza, 
who  was  efteemed  the  worthieft  man  in  Florence,  his*  uncle 
*    Adigherio,  Antoni  de  Sulcio,    and  Senaza's  young  fon,  with 
others  of  the  fame  party,  to  the  number  of  nine,  at  Rochelli, 
whofe  deaths,  efpecially  that  of  James  dt  Senqza,  created  an 
univerfal  grief  and  confternatioh  at  Parma.     The  next  Par- 
me/an  pbdefta  we  find  upon  record^   is  Pagonini,   count  de 
Ponico,    a  Bolognefe  exile,   who  icrved  out  his  time  of  fix 
months ;    and  Ugolinc  de  Manfredi,  a  Reggian,  was  defied 
captain  of  the  people.     About  this  time  a  pacification  like 
that  which  had  been  made  at  Parma,  took  place  at  Placentiaj 
where  all  the  exiles  returned  to'  chat  city,  under  the  com- 
mand of  della  Turre,  then  the  lord  of  Milan,  whom  they 
defied  their  protefior  for  five  years,  and  who,  after  intro- 
ducing them  to  Placentia,  and  feeing  every  thing  peaceably 
fubUc  djf-  fettled,  returned  to  Milan.  The  fame  year  the  lords  of  Stortt, 
'tradiom     who  were  exiles  at  Torclaria,  burnt  a  town  near  the  new  gat* 
all  over      of  Parma-,  and  Rubeis,  with  the  other  chief  exiles,  ftrll  held 
Lombar-    the  caflle  of  Guarola,  from  whence  they  continued  their  de- 
dy»  predations.    This  obliged  the  Gibelin  party  in  Parma  to  take 

the  field,  where  they  were  met  by  the  exiles  5  and  a  bloody 
encounter  followed,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and 
that  caftle  was  retaken,  and  all  its  garrifon,  which  confided 
©nly  of  fixty  men ;  but  fome  of  them  of  confederation  were 
made  prifoners,  and  fent  fome  to  Guardaxoni,  and  others  to 
Parma.  From  Guar  da,  which;  they  detnolifhed,  the  Parmefan, 
army  marched  to  Torcfaria,  which  was  defended  by  Scoza, 
and  his  two  fons  Rolandini  and  Cabrini,  fo  bravely,  that  many 
of  the  aflailants,  after  lying  fifteen  days  before  it,  and  lofing 
many  of  their  beft  men,  returned  in  a  moft  mrfcrable  con- 
dition to  Parma  :  they  left,  however,  a  fufficient  number  to 
\Aock  up  the  place,  which  being  reduced  to  the  utmoft  di- 
firefs,  furrendered  by  capitulation,  on  condition  that  all  who 
were  within  it  fhould  be  freed  from  their  fentence  of  bantflvr 
mem,  and  return  to  Parma. 

Those  civil  commotions  and  devaluations  were  not  con- 
fined to  Parma^  but  raged  all  over  Lombar  dy,  where  many 
of  the  principal  cities  and  ftatcs  fubmitted,  rather  than  bs 
longer  harrafled  by  pettv  tyrants.  The  Milanefe  chofe  della 
Turre  for  their  perpetual  governor,  his  command  before  be- 
iQg  only  temporary.  Maffeo  de  Madio,  brother  to  their  late 
bifhop,  was  chofen  by  the  Brefcians  to  the  fame  capacity; 
and  the  Ferrdrefe,  after  holding  out  for  a  long  time  againft 
the  Bohgnefe  and  the  Paduans,  perceiving  that  Frijco  de  Efle 
was  unable  to  defend  them,  fubmitted  to  the  government  of 
fh*  Venetians^  who  had  fent  a  fmall  fleet  to  their  affiftance. 
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Frifco  on  this  occafion  received  a  large  fum  of  money  from 
the  Venetians*  who  broke  all  their  terms  with  the  Ferrarefe, 
whom  they  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  fervitude.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  Borgo  de  San  Domino  was  befieged  by  the  Parme- 
fans9  who,  not  being  able  to  take  it,  furprifed  St.  Hilary, 
and  burnt  great  part  of  it  to  the  ground. 

In  the  beginning  of  the   year  1339,  Peter  Mancafila  of  Arts  of  the, 
Placentia  was  chofen  podefta  of  Parma,  while  Correggio,  tho*  prote8or. 
he  was  abfolute  there,  contented  himfelf  with  being  chofen 
provoft  of  the  merchants  for  five  years ;  fo  efficacious  was  a 
long  permanency  even  in  an  inferior  office  for  the  purpofes  of 
tyranny.     The  terms  of  Guelph  and  Gibetin  were  by  him  art- 
fully difcontinued,  and  the  only  diftin#ion  now  was  between 
the  friends  of  the  community  of  Parma,  and  the  fa&ion  of 
the  Rubeis.    Many  of  the  latter  were  imprifoned,  and  fome 
of  them  put  to  death  ;  while  others  were  kept  under  the  awe 
of  impeachments,  for  disobeying  the  orders  of  the  commu- 
nity.    This  year  domeftic  differences  arifing  in  Placentia,  be- 
tween Alberto  Scotti  and  the  government  there,  Mancafila  the 
podefta  of  Parma,  who  was  fon-in-law  to  Scotti,  marched  with 
a  body  of  Parmefans  to  his  father-in-law's  affiftance,   and 
drove  from  that  city  alt  the  faction  of  delta  Turre,  and  re- 
flored  the  exiles  of  Scott?*  party  to  their  eftates  and  effefls 
in  the' Placentine.     This  expedition,   however,  coft  Mancq- 
fola  his  life,  for  he  never  returned  to  Parma-,   and  he  was 
Succeeded  as  podefta  thereof  by  Bartolino  de  Rodini  of  Reggie, 
who  had  ferved  under  him  as  his  judge  or  afleflbr.    After 
the  time  of  his  government,  which  was  about  a  month,  was 
expired,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Ugolino  de  Manfredi,  who  con- 
tinued podefta  for  ten  days,  till  his  fucceflbr,  whofe  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  chronicle,  arrived.     At  this  time  An-  Resolution 
tonio  de  Gualdini,  a'Parmefan,  was  podefta  of  Genoa-,  but  be-  in  Genoa, 
ing  oppofed  by  Oppizoni  Spinola,  who,  from  being  an  exile, 
had  been  chofen  captain  of  the  people,  Spinola's  party  within 
the  city  was  the  moft  powerful,  and  drove  the  podefta  out  of 
it  5  and  the  latter  happening  to  encounter  a  body  of  the  G*- 
xcefe  exiles,  he  was  killed  in  the  battle ;   and  the  Guelph  fa- 
milies of  Genoa,  who  had  been  exiles  for  forty  years,  returned 
the  government  of  that  ftate  and  city. 

This  year  Parma  was  honoured  with  a  vifit  from  the  pope's  A  legate 
legate,  on  the  following  occafion.     The  Venetians  having,  as  <vifets  Par- 
we  have  already  mentioned,  violated  all  good  faiA  with  their  ma. 
aew  fubje&s  the  Ferrarefe,  the  latter  refufed  to  be  longer  fub- 
fervient  to  them,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  the  pope,  who  had 
always  claimed  Ferrara  as  an  immediate  fief  of  the  church, 
WYjting  him  to  take  their  ftate  and  city  under  his  prote<3ion, 
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and  government.  Before  an  anfwer  could  come  from  bis  h«- 
linefs,  the  Venetians  and  Ferrarefe  had  come  to  blows  in  the 
itreets  of  Ferrara ;  and  the  former  being  defeated,  took  refuge 
in  the  caftle  of  Tedaldo.  Upon  this  the  Venetian  fenate 
equipped  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  befiege  Ferrara  both  by  land 
and  water.  In  the  mean  while  the  Bolognefe  were  equally 
alert  to  fuccour  their  allies  of  Ferrara  \  and  the  pope,  being 
informed  of  what  had  happened,  fent  exprefs  orders  to  the 
^Venetians  to  evacuate  the  caftle  of  Tetaldo*  and  intirely  to 
quit  the  Ferrarefe*  both  which  the  Venetians  as  exprefsly 
xefufed  to  comply  with.  The  pope  then  fent  his  legate  to 
Parma*  and  to  the  other  cities  of  Lombqrdy*  who,  after  ex- 
communicating the  Venetians*  publifhed  a  crufade  againft 
them,  offering  pardon  and  remiffion  of  fin*  tp  all  who 
would  aflift  the  holy  fee  in  recovering  Ferrara*  Though 
Qorreggio  could  not  prevent  the  legate's  admiflion  into  Parma* 
yet  he  prevented  the  Parmefans*  who  in  general  were  fin- 
cerely  devoted  to  the  fervice  of  his  holinefs,  from  entering  in- 
to the  crufade.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  legate's  fuccefs 
was  fo  great  throughput  the  other  ftates  and  cities  of  Lombard?* 
that  he  aflembled  a  numerous  army,  which  drove  the  Vene- 
tians out  of  the  Ferrarefe*  ftormed  tj^e  caftle,  and  put  all  who 
were  found  within  it  to  the  fword.  After  that  the  legate  re- 
duced the  other  places  of  Ferrara*  and  delivered  the  whole 
principality  from  the  Venetian  yoke. 

The  famous  extermination  of  the  knights  templars  of 
Jerusalem  began  this  year.  They  were  accufed  of  herefy, 
plafphemy,  and  every  other  crime,  though  their  greateft 
Teems  to  have  been  the  immenfe  poffeffions  and  territories  they 
had  acquired,  as  there  was  hardly  a  ftate  in  Europe  in  which 
they  had  not  property.  Jt  is  to  be  prefumed  they  had  fome 
in  Parma ;  for  the  apoftolical  legate  this  year  came  to  that 
city,  where  hefolemnly  pronounced  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication againft  the  wfiole  order.  Before  the  clofe  of  the  year 
the  Parmefans*  aflifted  by  all  their  confederates,  re  fumed  the 
fiegeof  Borgo  di  San  Domino  \  on  which  they  were  fq  intent, 
that  they  left  only  the  civil  magiftrates,  and  two  hundred 
Modenefe  foot  to  garrifon  their  city;  and  here  the  chronicle 
of  Parma  ends.  Frorri  other  authors  we  learn,  that  the  place 
was  taken  upon  compofition,  and  the  exiles  returned,  and 
with  them  tranquillity,  to  that  city^ 

For  fame  years  after  this  period,  the  hiftory  of  Parma  is 
fo  blended  with  that  of  the  other  ftate«  of  Italy*  that  to  write 
it  fo  particularly  as  we  have  already  done,  would  be  to  repeat 
What  has  been  already  faid  in  other  parts  of  this  work.     We 
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IJjall,  however,  follow  it  in  every  material  circumftance  that 
relates  to  Parma  only. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  great  objefls  which  the  Guelphs  Arrival  of 
and  Gibelins  in  Italy  had  in  view,  when  that  diftin&ion  hrft  tbe  emperor 
took  place,  were  now  changed.     The  Guelphs  were  for  main-  Henry 
taining  their  liberty  under  the  nominal  protection  of  the  pope,  ^-  ** 
jvho  could  neither  hurt  nor  help  them.     The  Gibelim  were  *ta*v# 
in  reality  as  jealous  of  the  emperor  as  the  Guelphs^  and  were 
as  little  defirous  of  his  entering'//*^;  but  they  fought  to  en- 

i'oy  its  fpoils  under  his  powerful  authority.  But  no  emperor 
laving  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  fince  Frederick  II. 
the  dread  of  the  imperial  power,  which  was  the  center  of 

,  unity  amongft  the  Guelphs,  vaniftied  ;  and  they  broke  amongft 
themfelves.  Henry  VII.  was  now  emperor  of  Germany  r  and 
he  thought  that  Italy  was  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
longer  neglected ;  and,  as  has  been  feen  in  a  former  part  of 

1  this  work,  he  marched  into  Italy  with  an  army,  fufficient  to 
have  retrieved  and  afferted  all  the  imperial  rights  in  that  coun- 
try, had  not  pope  Clement  V.  who  was  the  firft  to  invite  him, 
abandoned  him.  The  family  della  Turre9  or  the  Torriani  of 
Milan,  had  likewife  follicited  him  to  that  undertaking.  GuU 
do  Torrianiy  their  head,  had  for  that  purpofe  fent  two  preach- 
ing friars  to  him  in  Germany,  promiling  to  meet  him  with  all 
his  family  at  Laufanne,  at  the  head  of  one  thoufand  men,  not 
chufing  to  bring  more,  becaufe  he  could  lead  him  with  a 
walking- ftick  through  all  Lombarrfy.  Being  arrived  at  5Ta- 
r'm,  fome  of  the  Gibelin  exiles  repaired  to  him  as  to  their 
head;  but  he  coldly  told  them,  that  he  was  come  to  be  the 
common  father  DQth  of  Guelphs  and  Gibelins,  and  to  aboliih 
all  fuch  difliti&ions.     In  fliort,  when  the  heads  of  the  Gibe-  '   , 

tins  prefented  themfelves  to  him  as  fufTerers  for  him  and  hid 
party,  and  intreated  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  perfon, 
and  authority  for  the  fiefs  they  held  under  him,  he  refufed  to 
admit  them  to  take  any  fuch  oath,  becaufe  that  in  effect  would 
have  beep  to  have  confirmed  them  in  their  fiefs,  which  he 
intended  to  refume  into  his  own  hands.     Every  one   knows 

•  that  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan ;  but  the  pope,  by 
that  time,  had  formed  a  powerful  league  againft  him,  which 
firft  difconcerted  and  then  ruined  all  his  mighty  defigns.  The 
parties  in  this  league  under  his  holinefs,  were  Robert  king  of 
Naples >  the  cities  of  Florence^  Bologna ,  Sienna^  Lucca>  Qremonay 
Padua,  Brefcia,  and  fome  others.  Correggio,  who  was  now 
the  abfolute  matter  of  Parma,  at  firft  refufed  to  enter  intq 
that  league;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  received  twelve  thoufand 
florins  from  the  Bolognefe  and  the  Florentines,  to  induce  hfm 
to  become  a  party,  two  thoufand  of  which  hye  prefented  to> 
I  *  /the 
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the  emperor,  as  part  of  the  arrears  due  by  Parma  as  afl  im- 
perial fief;  but  in  reality  to  replenifh  his  imperial  majetyi 
coffers,  and  to  purchafe  for  himfelf  the  government  of  ftr- 
ma,  which  he  obtained,  and  thereby   added  a  kind  of  right 
to  power.     Soon  after  the  bifhop  of  Botronto,  and  another 
arribaffador,  were  fent  by  the  emperor  to  take  the  oaths  i 
the  different  cities  in  Lomhardy ;    but  when  he  intimated  to 
Correggio  their  defign  to  viftY Parma  amongft  others,  Corrtfr 
gio  flatly  refufed  him  admittance;  which  may  be  the  reatt 
why  the  bifhop,  in  his  relation  of  the  emperor's  Italian  expeft 
tion,  calls  him  a  Guelph  tyrant  a.     The  truth  is,  Corrtgplt 
this  time,  being  as  much  afraid  of  the  emperor  as  any  of  dH 
Guelphs  were,  entered  into  other  meafures.     The  ernpcj* 
had  meanly  altered  the  purpofes  of  his  expedition  to/ft| 
Inftead  of  re-eftablifhing  the  imperial  authority  there,  n 
taking  into  his  own  immediate  management  the  flares  a* 
.cities  of  Lornbardy*  he  accepted  of  money,  and  confirmed] 
their  former  tyrants,  of  whatever  denomination  they  wa< 
in  their  governments,  upon  being  paid  a  fum  adequate  I 
their  refpe&ive  values.     In  fbort,  he  proftituted  to  fale  d 
meaneft  place  or  pod  he  had  to  give.    He  bad  fold  theg 
.Vernment  of  Placentia  to  Galeazzo  Vijcontiy  its  podefta,  whi 
Correggio  confidering  as  an  injury  cfone  to  himfelf,  refer* 
fo  highly,  that  he  formed  a  xronfpiracy  with  the  Paviaw,  n 
fome  of  the  Italian  exiles,  for  fur  prizing  Pfaantia.    There* 
then  in  Placentia  one  Yvano  de  Cornu,  who  had  formerly  be* 
an  exile.     It  was  by  his  vigilance  Placentia  was  faved;  fi 
Galeazzo  having  difcovered  the  confpiracy  on  the  very  nijl 
tflk  Par.     in  which  Placentia  was  to  have  been  attacked  both  by  Ifl 
mefans  re-  and*  water,  by  Yvano9  s  advice,  he  placed  watchmen  upon  tl 
fulfei  at    tops  of  the  chief  towers,  with  orders  to  give  a  fignal  the©* 
Placentia*  ment  they  perceived  a  body  of  men  approach  the  city,  whl 
nuith great  Galeazzo  drew  out  in  the  main  ftreet  all  the  force  he  had  I 
A/»".  attack  the  firft  who  fhould  advance.     The  Pavians,  wft 

jfelippo,  their  podefta,  at  their  head,  were  the  moil  forward 
and  they  were  at  a  very  fmall  diftance  f/pm  the  gate,  tfi# 
they  were  difcovered  by  the  watchmen.  Galeazzo  and  Ito*' 
immediately  rufhed  upon  them,  and,  after  a  molt  bloody  0* 
counter,  the  Pavianswere  defeated,  and  Felippo  himfelf  w$ 
mortally  wounded,  and  taken  prifoner  by  a  Pavian  exile,  % 
revenge.  The  P avians,  who  efcaped,  fled  to  their  /Wpp^S, 
which  lay  in  the  Po;  but  great  numbers  of  them  were  cutfl 
pieces,    and  few  or  none  could  have  efcaped,  had  not  .&■ 

a  Iter  Italicum  Henrici  fcptimi  imperatoris,  appd  MuraT.  j 
tom.4x.  p«9°5» 
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Aaawtobeen  fcnfiblc  that  Correggio  was  approaching  at  tht 
head  of  the  Parmefans^  and  therefore  called  his  troops  off 
from  the  purfuit. 

They  had,  however,  been  fo  intent  upon  it,  that  the 
Parmefans  had  found  means  to  enter  the  city  where  it  was 
weakeft,  by  making  a  breach  where  only  one  could  pafs  at 
a  time  j  and  as  many  were  fuffered  to  go  in  as  were  fufficient 
to  make  a  breach  wide  enough  for  the  admittance  of  the 
Jrhole  party  in  a  regular  order.  Inftead  of  obeying  their  in- 
ftruftions,  they  no  fooner  entered  the  city  than  they  fell  to 
plunder;  fo  that  Galeazzo*  when  he  returned  from  defeating  . 
tte  Pavians,  which  he  did  by  day-light,  was  furprized  to  fee 
k  jbe  ftreets  filled  with  his  enemies,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  the 
citizens.  Perceiving,  however,  that  their  numbers  were  too 
(mall  to  effedt  any  thing  elfe,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
f&rown  open,  and  attacked  the  Parmefans  without,  who  not 
Rearing  of  Rlippo's  defeat,  thought  the  place  was  their  own* 
with  fuch  fury,  that  he  put  them  to  flight  at  the  firft  onfet, 
their  cavalry  flying  and  leaving  their  foot  expofed  ;  fo  that 
few  of  the  latter  would  have  efcaped,  had  not  Galeazzo's  men 
been  fo  fatigued,  that  they  could  not  continue  either  the  fight 
ff  the  purfqit;  and  thus  Placentia  remained  in  the  power  of 
Qahazzo.  Ricobaldi  of  Ferrarab,  a  contemporary  author, 
Jaforms  us?  that  the  emperor  had.  fo  good  an  opinion  of 
Gsrreggioj  that  he  gave  him  the  government  not  only  of 
rarma,  but  of  Reggio  and  Guajlalla\  but  that  at  this  time 
Jie  had  joined  intirely  with  the  Guelphs.  Francefca  Piping  an- 
other contemporary  author c,  accounts  with  great  probability 
ferthe  partiality  which  the  emperor  {hewed  to  Correggio;  for 
pe  informs  us,  that  while  his  imperial  majefty  was  encamped 
before  Brefcia,  Gorreggio  fent  him  a  folemn  deputation,  who 

Sefented  him  with  the  rich  imperial  crown,  which  had  been 
ken  by  the  Parmefans  from  Frederick  II.  when  they  forced 
J»im  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  their  city.     Dino  Compagniy  an- 
other author  of  thofe  times,  who  writes  in  Italian  d,  mentions 
many  favours  which  were  heaped  by  the  emperor  upon  Cor-  Henry'j 
T*lib*  befides  thofe  above  recited,  and  accufes  him  of  the  fovoun  tf 
vileft  ingratitude,  in  even  offering  perfonal  infults  to  his  im-  Correg- 
perial  majefty ;  and  that  all  the  apology  he  made  for  his  con-  S10> 
du8:  was,'  that  he  was  not  influenced  by  money,  but  becaufe 
his  enemies  were  in  pofleflion  of  Cremona.     All  thofe  evi- 
dences, however,  ferve  only  to  prove  that  Gorreggio  was  or\e 
?>f  the  ableft  men  then  in  Italy  \    and  thev  bifhop  of  Brotonto  e 

b  ApudMuRAT.  torn,  ix.  p.  258.  c  Ibid,   p*  659.    * 

f  Ibid.  p.  523.  *.  Iter  Ital.  p.  895. 
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gives  us  a  pregnant  proof  that  he  was  not  (o  great  a  diflcm- 
bier  as  is  pretended ;  for  he  fays,  that  when  the  emperor  cre- 
ated one  hundred  and  fixty  knights,  in  honour  of  his  corona- 
tion at  Milan,  all  of  them  were  Gibelins  of  Lombard],  two  j 
excepted,  of  whom  one  was  Gilbert  de  Correggio -9  that  be  af- 
terwards oppofed  the  emperor  is  certain,  and  one  reafon,  not 
to  mention  others,  was  the  infatiable  avarice  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  mercenary  temper  of  the  emperor,  who   made  no 

•  fcruple  fometimes  to  fell  two  different  inveftitures  of  the  fame 
place,  to  two  different  perfons  for  money.  This  brought  hirflj 
and  his  court  into  contempt  and  deteftation  with  the  Italians^ 
and  finding  that  his  army,  great  as  it  was,  was  too  weak  to 
break  the  confederacy  that  had  been  formed  againft  him,  and! 
of  which  he  looked  upon  Correggio  as  the  head,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  legal  proceed i rigs  againft  him.  He  ordered  ar» 
tides  to  be  drawn  up  in  form,  accufmg  him  of  high  treafoo 
againft  his  imperial  majefty,  together  with  his  fon-in-laf 
John  £>uiniciy  and  Opizini  de  Ua&iola,  two  perfons  of  great 
capacity  and  character,  and  citations  to  be  affixed  on  the 
doors  of  the  imperial  palace,  commanding  them  to  appear 
there,  and  to  vindicate  their  conduct  within  the  fpacc  OJ 
eighteen  days.  Henry  then  ordered  letters  to  be  directed tf 
the  cities  of  Parma.,  Reggio,  and  others  of  the  league,  cotttj 
manding  the  inhabitants  to  pay  no  farther  regard  to  Corrupt 
or  his  commands,  but  to  confider  him  as  an  out-law,  and  I 
rebel  to  his  imperial  majefty.      Thofe  letters  are  dated  it 

whom  he  Pifa,  on  the  91I]  of  April,  1 312,  The  farther  proceeding 
condemns  0f  tns  emperor  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  hiftory  j 
u  death.  but  wjtj1  regartj  t0  the  Parmefans  and  Correggio,  it  is  certain 
they  did  prodigious  fervices  at  this 'time  to  the  caufe  thejr 
were  engaged  in,  by  fending  the  Florentines,  when  they  were 
befieged,  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money.  This  exafperatfll 
the  emperor  fo  much,,  that  upon  his  return  from  his  tumul- 
tuous coronation  at  Rome,  he  clofed  his  procefs  with  .a  ftwr 

•  fentence,  condemning  him  to  be  put  to  death  as  a  traitor,  to 
be  quartered  before  the  gates  of  Parma.  This  fentence 
would  have  had  but  little  erTe£t,  had  not  the  emperor's  party 
become  now  too  prevalent  in  Italy  to  be  refilled,  and  the  ft* 
mous  MafthiOy  commonly  called  the  Dog  of  Verona,  farmed 
fuch  intrigues  in  Parma,  that  Correggio  was  at  laft  deprive 
of  his  power  there.  After  this  the  Parmefans  loft  their  li- 
berties, and  their  hiftory  contains  nothing  diftinct  from  that 
Of  the  other  flares  of  Italy,  to  moft'of  whom  it  was  by  turns 
jubje&ed,  till  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  oi 
Farneli,  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  an  account.   .  * 
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T/iat  illuflrious  family  was  originally  of  Orvieto,  an  an- 
cient city,  fituated  in  that  part  of  Tufccmy  that  belongs  to-the 
holy  fee.  The  defendants  of  it  made  great  figures  in  the  -  ' 
councils  and  armies  of  the  pope,  Florence,  and  other  ftates 
of  Italy,  in  the  1 2th  and  13th  centuries.  But  the  perfon  who 
ratfed  it  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  power,  was  cardinal  Alexander  * 
Farnefe,  afterwards  pope  Paul  III.  fon  to  Peter  Lewis,  and 
grandfon  to  Ranuccio  Farnefe,  general  to  the  pope's  army  in 
1432,  under  the  pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.  .  This  Alexander 
had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Alexander  VI.  purely  in  confi- 
deration  of  his  merit,  and  had  managed  the  moft  important 
affairs  of  the  pontificate  under  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.  At 
tbe  time  of  his  acceffion  to  the  papal  throne,  the  reformation 
Was  as  good  as  eftablilhed  in  Germany  \  and  he  employed  his 
whole  care  and  afliduity  to  reconcile  the  two  heads  of  the 
Jfaman  catholick  religion,  at  leaft  nominally  fo,  Charles  V. 
ftnperor  of  Germany ,  and  Francis  I.  king  of  Prance;  .but 
though  he  brought  about  a  fufpehfion '  of  arms  for  ten  years 
between  them,  yet  he1  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  fee 
arid  converfe  with  each  other  in  his  prefence.  This  Paul 
JIJI.  convoked  the  famous  council  of  Trent,  which,  after  long 
jfitting,'  proved  fo  ineffe&ual  for  the  purpofes  of  its  meeting, 
She  reformation  of  the  doctrines,  and  difcipline  of  the  church. 
He  was  more  fortunate  in  his  fcheme  of  aggrandizing  his 
family ;  for  he  firft  raifed  his  fon,  who  had  been  born 
before  the  father  had  taken  holy  orders,  to  the  dignity  of 
.prince,  and  then  a  duke,  firft  of  Caftro  and  Corner 7 no,  and 
then  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imag'me"  that  this  duke,  whb  was  commonly  called  the 
pope's  nephew,  was  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  for  it  was  fuf- 
icient  if  his  holinefs  thought  himielf  obliged,  in  confidence, 
to  provide  for  him  in  the  beft  manner  he  could  ;  nor  was  this 
conduct  unprecedented,  feveral  popes  having  done  the  fame 
before.*  Befides  Peter  Lewis,  his  holinefs  had  other  chil- 
dren, particularly  a  daughter  Conftance,  who  was  married  to 
Bofio,  count  of  St.  Flora,  of  the  houfe  of  Sforka.  As  to 
Peter  Lewis,  the  emperor  "Charles  V.  was,  at  a  particular 
time,  (6  fond  of  obliging  his  father  the  pope,  that  he  gave 
bim  the  inveftiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  though  the 
prefent  was  attended  with  no  effect.  But  this  intimacy  did 
not  long  continue;  the  fituations  both  of  his  holinefs  and 
the  emperor  occafioned  them  often  to  be  embroiled  toge- 
ther. This  naturally  produced  an  animofity  againft  the  em- 
peror in  the  prince  of  Parma,  a  man  of  violent  unruly  paf- 
fions,  which  carried  him  fo  far,  that  he  •  fupported  the 
Rtftues  of  Genoa^   in  their  con(j>iracy  againft  the  Dorias, 
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wbo  were  the  founders  and  fupporters  of  the  imperial  inta£ 
in  that  city.  That  confpiracy  being  defeated  by  the  accidq^j 
tal  death  of  the  principal  confpirator,  fome  authors  pretest 
that  Char  Us,  out  of  refentment  at  the  prince  of  Parma's  iu 
gratitude,  fecretly  employed  Gonzagu  duke  of  Gudflalla^  goJ 
*  vernor  of  Milan  ^  to  put  him  to  death.  According  to  othe* 
and  better  authority,  his  death  happened  in  a  very  different 
manner:  \ 

Death  of      Amongst  his  other  vices,  he  had  an  inordinate  paffod! 
Peter  •      for  women,  and  he  ft  retched  his  power  to  the  vctf  utmo&ti 
Lewis.      gratify  it,  without  the  leaft  confideration  either  to  the  virtue! 
or  the  qualities  of  thofe  he  debauched.    His  general  refidi 
was  at  Placentia,  where  he  built  a  caftle,  and  where  the 
regularities  of  his  behaviour  towards  ladies  of  the  greateft  djj 
tin&ion,  induced  four  noblemen,'  Patlavicind,  Landiy  Jngi " 
ciola>  and  Confalonieriy  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy  for  putti 
him  to  death.     The  duke,  fufpefting  their  defign,  refoh 
to  imprifon  them  all  next  day  j  but  Was  incautious  enougj 
the  night  before  to  drop  an  intimation  of  his  intention,'  which, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  noblemen,  they  entered  the  palace 
to  which  they  were  admitted  on  pretence  of  bufinefe,  am 
rufhing  into  the  duke's  bed-chamber,  they  dabbed  him  den 
with  their  daggers,  and  threw  his  body  out  of  one  of  tbi 
windows  of  the  caftle.     This  done,  the  confpirators  difpatcW 
ed  an  exprefs  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  imploring  the  proteftiod 
of  the  empire;  and  he  accordingly  fent  them  fome  troops 
who  took  poffeffioh    of  Placentia  in  the  emperor's  name. 
From  the  complexion  of  this  ftory,  and  from  the  great  cold- 
nefs  that  for  fome  time  had  prevailed  between  the  emperoi 
and   his  holinefs,   there  is   reafon   for   believing,    that  tii 
governor  of  Milan  was  not  intirely  unconfcious  of  the  con-- 
fpiracy.    When  the  emperor  heard  of  the  aflafllnation,  btf 
imperial  majefty  wrote  a  letter  of  condolance  to  the  popq 
who  diftembled  his  fufpicions,  and  returned  a  fmooth  aafirtf  *< 
of  compliment  to  the  emperor,  but  requefting  him  at  the' 
fame  time,  to  reftore  Placentia  to  O&avio,  the  fon  of  3W 
Lewis,  and  his  imperial  majefty's  fon-in-law.     This  requeB 
introduced  fome  frefh  demands  of  the  emperor  upon  the  pope? ' 
which  the  latter  was  by  no  means  difpofed  to  comply  with*' 
Other  incidents  widened  this  breach. 
Tbeempe-       CHJRLESV.  was  fincerely  difpofed  ttr  have  put  anew 
rtrJif"      *°  *he  religious  divi&ons  of  Chriftendom,  which  prevented 
fleafed       his  enjoying  the  leaft  repofe;  and  he  had  with  great  difficulty 
*witb  the    prevailed  with  the  pope  to  call  a  general  council  at  TrwU 
frfe*  which  was  now  tranflated  to  Bologna^  under  pretence  hit 

Trent  was  not  a  place  of  fafcty,  on  account  of  its  too  near 
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neighbourhood  to  Germany*  which  was  then  over-run  with 
rligious  fe&aries.  This,  and  the  ineffeclual  proceedings  of 
fee  council,  disobliged  Charles  fo  greatly,  that  he  fent  word 
p  his  holinefs,  .he  was  refolved  to  examine  into  the  rights  of 
jhe  holy  fee  to  Parma  arid  Placentia,  as  its  pcfleffion  of  thern 
pras  acquired  fo  late  as  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  whofe 
Violence,  ambition,  and  injuftice,,  were  well  known  to  the 
jrorld.  This  meflage  highly  exafperated  his  holinefs,  and 
pet  the  proceeding  was  apparently  To  reafonable*  that  he  could 
lot  openly  condemn  it.  He  laid  before  the  imperial  com- 
piffaries  a  patent  granted  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
pandfather  to  Charles,  dated  15x0,  giving  to  pope  Julius  II. 
[he  city  and  jterritory  of  Placentia,  as  lying  within  the  ex- 
rebate  of  Ravenna,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  counted 
Matilda  to  the  holy  fee.  Though  the  imperial  minifters 
gouldmake  little  reply  to  this,  and  many  other  evidences, 
ferhich  were  produced  on  the  part  of  his  holinefs,  yet  Charles 
bpt  pofleffion  of  Placentia. 

\  Upon  this,  the  pope,  to  prevent  the  emperor  from  feizing  jyifinfi  of 
ipon  forma,  as  he  did  upon  Placentia,  re-united  it  to  the  the  young 
koly  fee,  and  governed  it  in  his  own  name;  and  thus  young  duke  df 
yftmoFarnefe  was  deprived  of  all  his  inheritance.  All  Eur  Parma* 
rtft  at  that  time  condemned  the  emperor  for  his  injuftice,  ii> 
fcrith-holding  from  him  Placentia-,  and  Henry  II.  of  France 
offered  to  affift  his  holinefs  with  troops  to  redeem  it.  But  the 
gower  of  Charles,  and  the  example  of  pope  Clement9*  fate, 
Ifhom  he  had  majde  a1  prifoner,  deterred  Paul  from  accepting 
bf  Henr/s  offer.  But  it  had  fo  good  an  effect,  that  the  em-> 
pror  offered  him,  in  lieu  of  Placentia,  an  annuity  of  forty 
jlhoufand  crowns  a  year ;  which  the  pontiff  was  about  to  have 
[complied  with,  when  he  died  in  the  year  1549.  Pope  Julius 
fill,  though  he  might,  with  great  fhow  of  juftice,  have  kept 
pofleffion  ^of  Parma,  was  generous  enough  to  reftore  it  to 
jyouog  Oclavio,  who  inceffantly  plied  his  holinefs  with  peti- 
tions, that  he  would  interpofe  his  good  offices  with  the  em* 
fperor  for  the  reftitution  of  Placentia.  Julius  sw6uld  gladly 
^veferved  him  in  this  requeft,  .and  made  fome  applications 
to  the  empeior  for  that  purpofe ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  prefs  the 
;  Matter  tQo  far,  both  becaufe  he  was  naturally  timid,  and  be- 
jCayfe  he  dreaded  the  imperial  power,  and  was  unwilling  to 
jtmbroil  himfelf  with  Charles  in  the  beginning  of  hispontifi- 
^c.  He  likewife,  from  the  fame  motives,  declined  the  offer 
|  *Mch  was  again  made  of  afliftance  from  France.  Difgufted 
with  his  cqldnefs,  Oclavio  refolved  to  apply  in  perfon  to  his 
I  lnaperial  majefty,  who  was  then  holding  a  diet  of  the  empire 
! at  A*isbwg*.  He  prefentcd  himfelf  U  that  city  before  Charles, 
i  at- 
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attended  by  an  equipage  fuitable  to  bis  quality  and  pretetl- 
fions,  and  was  received  by  the  emperor  in  a  moft  dtftinguifhed 
affectionate  manner.     He  prefented  his  requeft,  and  obtaiwlj 
fuch  an  anfwer  as  made  all  the  court  believe  that  it  vJ 
granted.  Notwithftanding  this,  all  he  could  procure  from  Charm 
was  a  promife  that  he  would  do  him  juftice  at  a  proper  feafom 
Oftavio  knew,  or  had  heard,  too  much  of  his  father-in-law, 
not  to  be  fenfible  that  this  anfwer  was,  in  effect,   a  repulfq 
and  he  returned  with  a  heavy  heart,  after  remaining  a  mond 
at  Jugsbourg,  to  Rome,  where  he  renewed   his  folicitatioa 
with  the  pope  to  a&  with  more  vigour  in  his  favour,  as  hi 
caufe  was  the  fame  with  that  of  the  holy  fee.     Julius  contf 
nued  to  give  him  the  moft  foothing  promifes ;  and  O&avio,  t 
be  nearer  at  hand,  fixed  his  reftdence  at  Rome,  where  he  an 
his  brother  the  cardinal  continually  prefled  his  holmefs,  as  a 
applications  were  ineffectual,  to  proceed  to  the  extremities  c 
excommunication  and  ecclefiaftical  cenfure  again  ft'  the  en 
'    peror  ;.but  as  nothing  could  be  obtained,  Oclavio,  at  kft,  rt 
quelled  leave  of  the  pope  to  employ  the  means  that  fortua 
had  put  into  his  hands  for  doing  himfelf  juftice. 
Be  is  af-        OCTAVIO,  at  that  time,  had  a  natural  brother,  name 
ffted  By     Horatio,  in  the  fervice  of  Henry  II.  who  conceived  fuch  a 
France*     cfteem  for  his  courage,  and  other  qualities,  that  he  gave  hi 
in  marriage  his  natural  daughter  Diana.     Horatio,  fincerel 
devoted  to  the  interefts  of  his  family,  let  flip  no  opportunit 
of  bringing  Henry  and  Oclavio  to  a  good  underftanding;  an 
fucceeded  fo  well,  that  Henry  undertook  to  furnifh  Oftm 
with  a  body  of  troops  to  recover  Placeniia,  and  to  oblige  tb 
emperor  to  do  him  juftice,  provided  Oclavio  would  agree  I 
admit  a  French  garrifon  into  Parma,  and  aft,  in  every  refpefl 
in  concert  with  his  generals ;  all  which  Oclavio  agreed  ft 
As  foon  as  the  emperor  was  informed  of  this  threatening  A 
Jiance,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  complaining  of  the  ia- 
dignity  that  had  been  done  him,  and  threatening  to  brin 
both  his  holinels  and  Oclavio  to  a  fevere  account,  if  any  Frm 
troops  were  admitted  into  Italy.     To  this  letter,  Julius  an- 
fwered,  with  great  fincerity,  that  he  never  had  confented  w 
fuch  admiffion  ;  and'  that  he  was  intirely  ignorant  of  any  con^ 
$e&ions  that  had  been  formed  by  the  prince  of  Parma  anf 
the  king  of  France.     He  owned,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  per-' 
ceivino;  all  his  applications  to  his  imperial  majefty,  rn  favour* 
of  Oclavio^  to  be  ineffectual,  he  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  puf-f 
ibe  what  courfe  he  thought  proper  for  redre fs ;  but  that  he, 
never  undeiftood  that  he,  was  to  enter  into  any  violent  raca- 
&res» 
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During- this  dbrrefpondence  betweeri  the  pope  and  the^,™.. 
ernperor,  Henry  not  only  threw  a  French  garrifon  into  Parma,  rifont  Par- 
but  introduced  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  make  good  his  other  ma. 
oretenfions  in  Italy,  and  fome  of  them  were  even  quartered 
Upon  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.     Upon  this,  the  pope,    who,  of 
all  things, 'dreaded  the  introduction  of  the  French  into  Italy, 
excommunicated  the  duke  of  Parma  and  all  his  abettors;  and,  Duke  of 
expecting  to  be  fuppdrted  by  Charles,  he  even  wrote  a  letter  Parma  ex* 
to  the  French  king,  threatening  him  with  the  fame  cenfure,  communis 
M  he  did  not,' within  a  limited  time^  withdraw  his  troops  ou\.cate** 
of  Italy.      His  hqlinefs,  at   the  fame  time,  demanded  from . 
Charles  a  force  fufficient  for  expelling  the  French  out  of  Parma 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. .   The  emperor,  far  from  being 
backward  in  corfiplyirig  with  this  requeft,  immediately  ordered 
Gonzaga9  governor  of  Milan,  to  take  the  field  with  a  body  of 
troops,  and,  in  conjunction  with  thofe  of  the  pope,  which  My 
at  Bologna,  to  form  the  fiege  of  Parnia.     Henry  was  equally 
ready  to  (iipport  the  credit  of  his  new  alliance ;  and  ordered 
'  an  army,   under  the  corn mand  of  IBriJpic  and  his  fon-in-law 
Horatio  Farnefe,  to  pafs  the  Jlps.    7^hey  were  ftopt  on  their 
inarch  by  the  duke  of  Savbyy   who  refufed  them   a  paflage 
through  his  dominions;  and  Gonzaga  was  obliged  to  order  the 
troops,  that  were  allotted    for  the  fiege  of  Parma,  to  that 
fluke's  afliftance.     His  holiriefs-  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity 
"  to  remoriftrate  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  how  much  it  was  his 
'  intereft  *o  put  Parma  into  his  handsj  offering  him  the  peace- 
able poiTeffion  of  the  principality  of  Camerino,  the  firft  title  of 
uignity  in   his  family,  with  an  annuity  of  fifteen  thoufand 
crowns,  in  exchange.    The  duke  had  ftf  not  now  in  his  power 
to  comply  with  thofe   offefS)    (a  French  garrifon  being  in 
poflefliori  of  his  capital)  without   the  content  of  Henry.     In 
consideration  of  this,  his  holinefs  tent  dne  of  his  nephews  to 
the  French  court,  to  perfuade  Henry  to  give  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  Parma,  as  it  might  be  a  bone  of  contention,  arid 
occasion  a  general  war  in  Europe.     Henry  Was  fd  far  from 
liftehing  to  this  proposal,  that  he  ordered  his  troops,  who,  by 
this  time,  had  forced  their  paflage  through  Piedmont,  to  live 
at  free  quarters  upon  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,,  which  they  did 
till  they  had  alrhoft  ruined  the  Bolognefe.     Things  remained 
Iri  this  Situation  till  the  year.  1553,  when  Horatio  Farnefe  was 
Accidentally  blown  up*  at  Hedin.     As  he  had  been  the  great 
inftrumerit  of  the  aliunde  between  the  French  and  the  duke  of 
Parma,  and  as  the  whole  dependence  of  the  latter  refted  upon 
his  intereft  at  Henry\  court,  the  dukeCtook  the  refolution  to 
fabmit  his  pretenfions  upon  Ptacentia.xo  the  pleafure  of  the 
tmpcror.     Gfhries,,  however,  died  without  reftoring  him'  to  Death  of 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  M  theCharlesV. 
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tbe  poffeflioa  of  that  city,  which  he  did  not  regain  till  ft'uff 
years  after. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  his  foflj 
Philip  II.  appointed  his  fitter  Margaret,  dutchefs  of  Parm^ 
to  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  where  every  thing 
was  in  confufion,  on  account  of  Philip's  defpotic  government, 
and  the  tyranny,  both  civil  and  ecdefiaftical,  which  Phibf 
wanted  to  introduce  there.  Ottavioj  at  the  fame  time,  as  a 
pledge  of  bis  attachment  to  Philip*  put  into  his  hands  his  ion 
and  heir  Alexander,  then  very  young,  to  be  educated  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  \ 

Account  of  From  what  has  been  already  related,  the  reader  may  have 
Horatio  feme  idea  of  the  high  rank  in  which  baftardy  was  held  at  this  j 
Farnefe,  t\me  \n  Spain  and  Italy.  Horatio  Farnefe,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  aflumed  to  himielf  the  title  of  duke  uf 
Cajlro,  an  eftate  he  never  poffefled  ;  and  Wiquefortj  an  unex- 
ceptionable authority,  informs  us,  that,  on  a  foiemn  occafioo, 
the  pope's  maiter  of  the  ceremonies  asked  the  French  aaibaf- 
fador  whether  he  intended  to  take  precedence  of  the  dukeif 
Cajlro.  Tbe  ambaff*  dor's  reply  was,  that  he  would  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  duke  of  Parma  himtelf ;  but  that  he  would 
yield  the  precedence  tp  the  duke  of  Cajlro,  becatife  be  WW 
defined  to  the  honour  of  being  fon-in-law  to  tbe  Frai 
king.  It  is  ttoceftain  whether  the  aoabaifador  had  inftruflioca 
on  *this  head ;  but  probably  his  matter  did  not  difapprove  of 
his  concelfioo,  as  we  do  not  hear  that  he  ever  was  quefuoned 
for  it. 
W  Oaa-  OCT  A  V 10,  duke  of  Parma,  had  two  brothers,  Alexonfc 
vio'j  two  and  Ranuctio,  both  of  them  cardinals,  and  both  of  them  oka 
brothers.  0f  abilities  and  genius.  One  of  them  received  his  hat  when 
be  was  but  fourteen,  and  theother  when  fixteen  years  of  age; 
and,  notwkhftanding  the  degeneracy,  luxury,  and  impietyof 
their  grandfather's  <court,  their  morals  remained  untainted, 
,  excepting  as  to  a.few  flight  gallantries  of  Alexander*  who  vw* 
father  of  Clelia  Farnefe.  In  other  refpefls,  he  was  a  princexjf 
vaft  magnificence,  as  appears  by  his  building  the  celebrated  | 
Fameftan  palace  at  Rome,  on  which  was  lavifhed  all  that  J* 
great  and  elegant  in  archite&ure,  fculpture,  and  paintings 
The  flatteries  of  thejefuits  induced  him  to  build,  for  their 
fraternity,  the  fine  church  called  the  Great  Jefus  at  Row 
which  he  ornamented  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  where  he  orders 
his  body  to  be  interred.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  ho*- 
:ever,  he  grew  much  difgufted  with  the  ambition  and  ifl&' 
tiable  avarice  of  that  order.  His  brother  Ranuccio  wasM- 
tinguilhed  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  of  all  who  were 
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ivhooi  the  pope,  their  grandfather,  had  intended  fhould  be  the 
fyife  oiCcfnto  de  Medici ',  the  fecond  duke  of  Tufcany  ;  but  the 
feoiperor  oppofed  the  match,  taking  it  amifs  that  it  had  been 
propofed  without  his  privity  or  confent.  She  was  afterwards 
married  to  QuidoBal.de,  duke  of  Urhino,  whofe  pofterity  fail- 
ing, his  duchy  was  annexed  to  the  Church  about  the  middle 
Of  the  laft  century. 

Wwix-fi  Margaret  dutchefs  of  Parma's  conduft,  as  goyer-  fj;s  ^m 
nefsof  the  Low  Countries,  wasattrafting  the  attention  and  chefs  go- 
admiration  of  all  Europe ;  and  while  her  fon  Alexander,  at  the  vernefs  of 
(court  Gf  Spain,  was  giving  fpecimens  of  thofe  military  abiJi*  the  Low 
ties  which  afterwards  tntitled  him  to  the  rank  of  the  greateft  Countries^ 
Captain  in  Europe;    Oftavio,  the   husband  and   father,   was 
leading  4n  idle  but  inoffenfwe  life  at  Parma,  and  fee  me  d  to  be 
forgotten  by  the  world.    At  laft,  in  the  year  1566,  be  paid  a 
Irifit  to  his  wife  at  Bruffels.    In  the  mean  while,  their  for* 
Alexander  Farnefe  made  fo  diftinguiftied  a  figure  in  the  court 
and  armies  of  Spain y  that  Philip  II.  procured  for  him  a  royal 
match  in  the  perfon  of  the  princefs  May,  daughter  to  EdT 
tvard,  the  &n  of  Emanuel,  and  .brother  to  John  III.  king  of  % 

Portugal.     Philip,  in  compliment  to  the  mother,  ordered  that 
the  nuptials  fhould  he  celebrated  within  her  government,  and 
gave  count  Egmont  the  charge  of  attending  the  prince  to  Bruf- 
fds,  where  his  father  then  was,  and  where  his  noble  add/efs 
and  engaging  manners  endeared  him  in  a  wonderful  degree  to 
the  Flemings.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  dutchefs  his  mother 
taiade  preparations  for  celebrating  the  nuptials ;  and  a  fleet 
was  fent  to  condufi  the  young  bride  to  the  Low  Countries, 
fcherc  (he  arr ivedj  attended  by  a  vaft  train  of  Spaniards  as  where 
well  as  Portuguese,  each  driving  to  outvie  one  another  in  the  their  fon  h 
rnagruficence  of  their  equipages;     The  bridegroom  was  then  fnarried. 
but  fourteen  years  of  age  -,  but  the  bride  was  older:  a  circumr 
ftance  which  put  the  public  in  mind  of  what  hod  happened  to 
the  dutchefs  of  Parma  herfelf,  who,  when  but  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  married  to  Alexander  de  Medici,  who  was  twentyT 
fcven  years  of  age  ;  and  afterwards,  when  (he  was  twenty,  fhe 
wasrmarried  to  Oflavio  Farnefe,  who  was  no  more  than  thir-~ 
teen*    Alexander,  who  was  then  defigned  prince  of  Parmay 
after  his  marriage,  carried  his  wife  to  that  city,  where,  for  ^ 

fome  time,  they  rafted  the  pleafures  of  tranquility.  But  after 
Selim  II.  "had  rendered  himfelf  formidable  to  all  Cbriftendom, 
by  takirjg  the  ifland  of  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians^  Philip  IL 
at  the  requeft  of  the  latter,  agreed  to  be  a  party  in  a  general 
league  againft  the  infidels.  The  fobftance  of  this  famous 
confederacy,  the  views  with  which  it  was  formed,  and  the 
parties  who  entered  into  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts 
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of  this  hiftory.  The  prmce  of  Parma,  while  at  the  court  of 
Spain,  had  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Don  John  of 
Aujlria,  who  was  appointed  to  be  generaliflimo  of  the  chrif- 
tian  forces.  The  young  Parmefan  readily  embraced  that  op- 
portunity of,  at  once,  tcftifying  his  gratitude  to  his  Catholic 
1  majefty,  and  fond  of  acquiring  glory  to  himfelf.  A  noble  band 

of Parmefan  nobility  joined  him  as  volunteers,  whoferved  under 
him  at  the  fea -fight  of  Lepanto,  and  had  a  confiderable  (hare 
in  the  glory  of  that  celebrated  victory.  The  prince  then  re- 
turned to  Parma.,  where  he  was  now  father  of  two  fons,  Ra- 
nuccio,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  dominions,  and  Edward^ 
who  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  purple. 
She  rejtgns  All  hiftorians  are  agreed,  that  had  the  moderate  councils 
htr  go-  of  the  dutchefs  of  Parma  been  followed,  Spain  never  would 
vernment.  have  loft  the  feven  United -Provinces  there ;  but  (he  had  two 
infuperable  difficulties  to  conquer :.  the  firft  was,  the  unpopu- 
larity of  cardinal  Granvele,  who  was  by  Philip  appointed  to 
be  her  firft  minifter  ;  a  man  of  a  great  but  violent  genius,  and 
extremely  improper  for  that  poft,  in  a  country  where  the 
minds  of  the  people  were  already  exafpe rated,  and  their  af- 
fections alienated  from  the  government  by  the  alterations  both 
in  church  and  ftate,  which  Philip  had  ordered  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  fecond  difadvantage  the  dutchefs  was  under, 
was  her  being  forced  to  be  fubfervient  to  Philip  II.  who,  in 
matters  of  religion,  was  a  gloomy,  cruel  bigot ;  and  who, 
though  he  did  not  openly  check  his  fitter's  proceedings,  was 
fecretly  difobliged  at  her  having  received  any  application  from 
the  people  againft  the  innovations  he  wanted  to  introduce; 
For  this  reafon,  when  Granvele  had  become  fo  unpopular  that 
he  was  obliged  to  refign  the  acfmmiftration,  and  return  to 
Spain,  Philip  ordered  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  man  of  his  own 
caft,  but  of  a  difpofition  ftill  more  cruel  and  unrelenting,  to 
be  his  general  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but,  in  fad,  to  be  the 
inftrument  of  his  tyranny  and  inhumanities,  under  the  dutchefs 
of  Parmj.  The  dutchefs,  had  her  councils  been  attended  to* 
might  ftill  have  retrieved  her  brother's  affairs  there;  but  the 
bloody  proceedings  of  Alva,  under  her  name,  foon  determined 
her  to  refign  a  government,  in  which  (he  was  now  fenfiUe 
(lie  was  no  more  than  a  cypher.  Her  refignation  was  accepted 
of,  and  (he  returned  to  her  husband  at  Parma. 
Hijlory  of  After  various  revolutions  in  the  government  of  the  Lew 
Alexander  Countries,  Don  John  W3S  appointed  to  govern  them ;  and  he 
the  Great,  earneftly  requeued  the  prince  of  Parma  to  attend  him  thither, 
/inke  of  being  well  acquainted  with  bis  great  capacity  m  military  af- 
Parma.  fairs.  This  requeft  the  prince  agreed  to ;  and  Philip  ordered 
him  a  falary  of  one  thoufcnd  golden  ducati  a  month  for  hip 
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equipages,  which  Alexander  declined  accepting,  till  he  could 
do  fomething  to  diftinguiih  himfelf  in  his   majefty's  fervice. 
When  he  arrived  at  Bruffels,  he  carried  with  him  one  hun- 
dred Italian  gentlemen,  and  three  hundred  choice  foldiers,  for 
his  guard  ;  and  when  the  ftate  of  Don  John's  health  began  to 
decline,  he    received   from  Philip  affurances,   that,   if  Don . 
John  died,  or  refigned,  he  Ihould  fucceed  hini  in  his  govern- 
ment,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  year  1578.     It  is  well 
known,  that  the  prince  of  Parma  not  only  executed,  but  pro-  . 
jeered  every  thing  of  confequence  that  happened  under  Don 
John's  government*  He  was  as  able  as  a  ft  ate  (man  as  a  foldier, 
and  it  is  certain,  that  he  a&ed  the  moft  illuftrious  part  of  any 
general  in  his  time  upon  the  military  theatre ;  nor  is  there  any 
point  in  hiftory  in  which  writers  are  fo  much  agreed,  as  they 
are  in  acknowledging,  that  he  was  as  humane  a  man  as  he 
was  a  great  general,  and  that  he  was  the  greateft  the  age  he 
lived  m  produced.       He  had,   on  different  occaftons,  the 
princes  of  Germany,  with  all  the  powers  of  France  and  Eng-  , 
land,  to  encounter  5  and  he  proved  fuperior  to  them  all.     The 
coolnefs  of  his  temper,  and  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  may 
be  known  from  orie  fmall  incident  that  happened.    In  -one  of 
his  expeditions  to  France,  while  he  was  befieging  a  place  of 
great  importance,  which  the  French  king  wanted  to  relieve, 
Alexander  baffled  that  great  prince  fo  much,  that,  lofing  his 
•temper,  fee   challenged  Alexander  to  fingle  combat.      The 
prince  thanked  htsmajefty  for  the  honour  he  did  hinv;  that 
his  life  was  not  at  his  own,  (but  his  mailer's  difpofal ;  and  . 
therefore  hecould  not  fight  him  j  but,  added  he,  I  will  take 
tbe  place  between  his  whiskers.     During  his  government  of 
the  Low  Countries,  the  hiftory  of  which  contains  the  hiftory 
of  the  greateft  part  of  Eunpe  at  that  time,  he  met  with  fe- 
veral  rubs,  ©ccafioned  partly  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
about  Philip's  perfon,  by  which  he  was  kept  often  in  want  of 
money,  and  partly  by  the  ffetachments  he  was  obliged  to  fpare 
out  of  his  army,  which  never  was  very  numerous,  for  other  . 
fervices.     In  the  year  1588,  he  was  forced  to  fend  the  great- 
eft part  of  his  army  to  the  expedition  againft  England  in  the 
great  armada ;  and  there  was  nothing  the  Englijb  were  fo 
nrnch  apprefaenfive  of  as  his  commanding  the  Spaniards,  if 
tHey  (hbuld  land.     The  world  is  ftill  divided  as  to  the  private 
views  which  Philip  had,  when  he  ordered  the  duke  of  Parma 
(for  both  his  father  and  mother  died  in  the  year  1586)  to 
march  in  perfon  into  France*  to  fupport  the  league  againft 
HtnrflV.     But  whether  Philip  a<9ed,  or  did  not  aa,   from  , 
motives  of  ambition  or  religion,  or  both,  it  is  certain,  that  no 
$h$f  general  in  Europe  could  have  performed  what  Alexander 
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did ;  and  it  was  owing  to  hrm*  that  the  French  are  not  no*  % 
proteftant  nation. 
Bis  expe-        ^E  tw*ce  brought  with  him  to  Flanders  bis  fon  Ranwcis, 
4itiont  /a/fcthat  he  might  be  initiated,  finder  his  own  Cyfe,  in  tbfe  drtaf 
France,      ^ar-     The  firft  time,  RaMceiv  was  very  young  j  bat  ki  the 
fecojid  campaign  he  made  thert,  he  acquired  great  glory; 
Alexander,  in   his  Jirft  expedition   into  Franca  had  obliged 
//^ry  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  feeond,  t£»at 
of  Roltefi.       Henry    had   made  great   difpeftuons  for  pre? 
venting  Alexander  from  repaying  the&mij  in  his  returh  to 
Flanders ;  and  prince  Ranuccio  was  the  verylafi  of  his  fathead 
troops  who  guarded  that  paffag6  againft  the  French  king*  whq 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  both  father  and  fori  not  only 
nialce  their  own  retreat  good,  but  that  of  all  thlif  troops* 
their  train  of  artillery,  and  baggage,  in  the  moft  perfect  or- 
der, which  Henry,  with  all  his  efforts,  could  not  interrupt  of 
difturb.     The  duke  of  Parma,  after  his  return  from  this  gfe- 
rious  expedition,  fell  ill,  and  for  fome  time  drank  the  waters 
of  Aix  for  his  recovery ;  and,  findirig  but  little  relief  from 
them,  he  returned  to  Bntje/s,  Whterc  he  continued  thfe  War 
with  the  fame  fpirit  and  vigour  as  ever..    In  the  mean  while* 
he  received  an  order  from  the  coort  of  Madrid  to  moke  4 
third  expedition  into  France ;  upon  which  he  was  fo  intent 
(to  prevent  any  fufpicion  in  Philip  of  his  backwatdtiefs)*  tbti 
fad  death,  he  relapfed  into  his  difdrder,  and  died  upon  his  march  at  Ar\ 
ras,  on  the  4th  of  Dmrhbtr^  1592.     It  was  obferved,  tb*t 
his  private  manners  refembied  thofe  of  an  ecdeftaftic  rather 
than  of  a  foldier ;  and,  at  his  death,  he  exprefled  the  inoft 
profound  fentiments  of  piety  and  refignatton.     The  greateft 
blot  upon  his  memory  (though  the  credibility  of  it  refts  **|>on 
very  doubtful  circumftances)  is  his  having  been  acceffbry  tq 
the  intended  aflaffination  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  the  yfear 
1582.     fie  ordered  his  body  to  be  carried  to  Parmay  and  there 
to  be  interred  with  that  of  his  wife,  Maty  of  Portugal ;  and 
the  execution  of  this  order  has  given  rife  to  various  idle  re- 
ports, amongft  hiftorians,  as  if  his  body  had  been  difmeto- 
bered,  and  packed  up  like  a  bale  of  goods,  to  preferve  it  frea* 
beihg  intercepted  by  his  enemies. 
Placentia        IT  was  to  this  great  Alexander  Farnefe%  when  prince  df 
reflflredta   parma,  that  Philip  reftored  the  entire  pofleffion  of  the  city 
pi f family.  of  piacerit;a%  which  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  tibcty*- 
niards  ever  fince  the  death  pf  his  grandfather  Ptter-Ltmu 
Seme  writers  pretend,  that  he  had  put  Otlavi*  into  pofleJEoa 
of  the  city ;    but    he  .had  kept  the   citadel  garrifoned  wkh 
Spaniards.     According  to  them,  duke  Oftavior  in  1585,  made 
£  formal  demand  upon  Philip  of  the  cjity  and  territory  of  Pfe- 
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ttniia',  which  was  agreed  to  without  the  leaft  difficulty.    But 
this  is  extremely  improbable,  as  both  Philip  and  his  father 
Charles,  had  rejected  all  former  applications,  though  made  by 
the  popes  themfelves,  on  that  account,  Befides,  Philip  was  not, 
poffefled  of  that  kind  of  fpirit  that  would  have  complied  with 
a  peremptory  demand,  from  a  pripce  whom  he  confidered  as 
His  dependent.    According  to  the  beff  authorities,  the  rcfti- 
tution  was  eifefied  in  the  following  manner.    While  Alexan- 
der was   in  Spain,  attending  on  the  unhappy  Don  Carlos,  , 
Philip**  eldeft  fot*,  that  king  one  dayexprefled  himfelf  in  un-    — 
uftral  terms  of  affcdion  towards  Alexander ,  who  artfully  infw 
nuated  to  him,  that  he  could  not  give  fo  nobje  a  proof  of 
his  frjendflvip  for  him,  as  by  raiting,  a  family  which  Philip 
might  juflly  call  his  own,  becaufe  its  created  glory  vvaar ow- 
ing to  the  houfe  of  Aujlria,  and  by  reltoring  his  father,  duke 
Oclayio,  to  the  poflefEon  of  Placentia.     Philip,  touched  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  young  prince  preferred  his  petition, 
immediately  wrote  an  order  to  the  governor  of  Milan,  for 
giving  up   Placentia  to  duke  Oclavh.     Philip  put  this  order 
into  Alexander's  hands,  and  he  inftantly  difpatched  it  by  an 
exprefs  to  .Ptf/w2,,forefeeing  what  would  happen;  fox  Philip* 
the  next  council  day,  acquainting  the  members  with  what  he 
had  done,  they  all  thought  fuch  an  alienation  to  be  of  fa 
great  irpportance,  and  fe  prejudicial  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
t&at  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  revoke  it.     A  fecond  order 
for  that  purpofe  was  fent  to  the  governor  of  Milan ;    but  it 
came  too  late,  the  firfl:  order  having  been  already  executed. 
Thp  account  is  confirmed  by  trie  dutcbefs Margaret,  mother 
to  Alexander,  having  built  a  noble  palace,  which  iUndson 
the  very  fpot  of  ground  on  which  the  citadel  was  built,  where 
her  fatier-in-law  Peter-Lewis  was  murdered,  and  which  ftill 
retains  the  name  of  the  citadel.     That  princefs,    for  fome 
years  before  her  death,  lived  in  that  palace ;   and.  her  body, 
at  her  own  requefl,  was  interred  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Sejh  at 
Placentia. 

R  ANUCCIO  I.,  duke  of  Parma,  was  in  the  Low  Coun-  He  is  fuc- 
tries  at  the  tyne  of  his  father's  death  ;  but  returning  to  Parma,  needed  b? 
he  married  in  the  year  1592,  the  niece  of  Clement  VIII.  cfhisfonRz* 
the  houfe  of  Aldabrandini.     He  was  a  prince  of  a  pacific  dif-  nuccx0 /• 
pofition,  and  under  him  Parma  made  no  kind  of  figure  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy  and  Europe  j  and  it  is  fcarcely  fo  much  as  men- 
tioned in  hiftory.     He  was,  however,  like  others  of  his  fa- 
**%>  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  of  learning ;    and  his  time 
Was  employed  in  making  vaft  collections  of  books,  mai-u- 
fcripts,  pictures,   fiatues,    and   other   works  of  genius ;.  all 
Which  were  carried  from  Parma  by  Don  Carks,  the  prefent 
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king  of  Spain.  But  the  theatre  built  by  this  Ranuceio  ftill  rf« 
mains,  and  is  not  only  the  nobleft,  but  the  moft  commodious 
of  any  in  the  world.  Ranuceio,  like  a  wife  man,  thought 
that  he  had  acquired  military  reputation  in  his  younger  days 
fufficient  to  entitle  him  to  repofe  in  his  old.  His  children 
were  two  foris,  Odoard,  whom  we  {hall  call  Edward  I.  who 
fucceeded  .him,  and  Francis- Maria ,  who  was  afterwards  a 
cardinal;  and  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  afterwards 
fucceffively  married  to  Francis  1.  duke  of  Modma  and  Reggio. J 

Duke  Ranuceio  dying  in  the  year  1622,  his  wife  and  bro- 
ther took  into  their  hands  the  tutelage  of  his  fon  Edward  L 
and  during  his  minority' his  dominions  enjoyed  tranquility. 
When  he  came  of  age',  being  of  a  reftlefs  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion,*he  embroiled  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  joined 
with  France  and  the  houfe  of  Savoy  in  the  difputc  concerning 
the  fucceflion  to  the  duchy  of  Mantua.  When  the  French 
king,  in  the  year  1635',  fent  the  marechal  de  Crequi  into 
Italy,  the  duke  of  Parma  joined  him  with  his  troops,  and  af- 
fifted  at  the  fiege  bf  Valenza^  upon  the  P*.  The  duke  being  • 
young  and  fiery,  was  impatient  at  the  dilatory  flow  approaches 
of  the  marechal,  whom  he  prefled  fo  much  on  that  head, 
that  their  differences  in  opinion  ended  in  a  direS  breach: 
The  fiege  lafted  fifty  days  ;  but  at  laft  the  'place  was  relieved 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  duke  then  pofted  to  Paris,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  clear  his  own  conduct,  at  the  expence  of  thd 
reputation  of  the  marechal,  who  recriminated  in  his  turn5. 
Richelieu  was  then  firft  miniffer  to  Lewis  XIII.  but  having 
the  French  iritereft  in  Italy  greatly  at  heart,  he  avoided  giving 
any  umbrage  to  the  duke,  though  he  was  far  from  approving 
of  his  conduct     '  «...  •,     , 

During  Edwards  refidence  in  France,  the  marquis  deLe- 
ganes\  governor  of  Milan,  marched  a  body  of  troops'  into  the 
Parmefan,  and  would  have  feized  on  the  whole  duchy,  had 
not  the  duke  of  Savoy  interpofed,  by  fending  fbme  troops  to 
its  defence.  Puke  Edward  returned  in  1636  from  France^ 
greatly  enraged  at  the  advantage  which  had  been,  taken 
againft  him  in  his  abfence';  but  when  he  attempted  to  enter 
his  own  dominions,  he  found  all  the  pafles  fo'ffrongly  guarded 
by  Spaniards,  that  it  was"  impracticable'  for  him  to  force  his 
way.  He  therefore  went  on  board  a  fmall  (kiff,  in  the  jR/- 
viera  di  Genoa  incognito,  and  landed  at  Lunigiana,  '  from 
whence,  with  fome  difficulty,  he  palled  to  his  own  cftates. : 
Parma  and  Tlacentia,  at  this  time,  had  French  garrifons  within 
them  5  but  they  were  fo  weak,  that  they  durft  not  take  the" 
field  ;  nor  could  they  prevent  the.devaftatians  which  the  Spa- 
niards fpread  m  the  very  gates  of  Parma,' -  His  mo#' Chriftian 
'"■"•     *  majefty,' 
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lajefty,  at  this  time,  was  befct  with  enemies  on  all  fides. 
)neof  his  armies  was  employed  againft  the  cardinal-infant, 
pvernor  of  the  Low  Countries,  who  was  actually  in  Picardy. 
>ount  Galas,  the  imperial  general,  obliged  the  prince  of 
1cnder  to  abandon  the  fiege  of  Dole  in  Franche-comte ;  and 
he  admiral  of  Caftile  had  obtained  fome  advantages  over  an- 
other French  army,  which  had  in  vain  laid  fiege  to  Fontara- 
ia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  Thus  Lewis  was  utterly  dif- 
bled  frorri  affording  any  affiftance  to  his  ally  of  Parma,  who 
Iras  obliged  to  fortify  himfelf  in  Placentia,  tfrhere  he  was  ac- 
ually  befieged  by  the  Spaniards,  who  continued  their  ravages, 
ind  had  feized  all  the  but-pofts  and  avenues  leading  to  thi 
»<y-  ... 

Nothing  cculd  have  favedthe  duke  of  Parma  from  ruin  War  in  tt* 
tt  this  timtf*  if  the  Spaniards  had  opened  the  trenches  before  Parme&Oj^ 
Placcntia  in  form,  and  proceeded  againft  it  with  refolution, 
>ut  the  invincible  averfion  that  all  the  princes  of  Italy  Have  at 
oreigners  fettling  in  that  country.  The  minifters  of  the  fe- 
aate  of  Venice,  and  of  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  were  per- 
petually reprefenting,  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  the  bad  policy 
rf  his  Catholic  majefty,  in  carrying  matters  to  extremity 
igainft  the  duke,  who  had  been  guilty  only  of  an  error  in 
jiidgment,  and  the  ill  effe&s  which  muft  attend  the  court  of 
Spain's  appropriating  the  Parmefan  dominions  to  itfelf,  which 
would  breed  a  ferment  in  Italy,  that  would  further  the  views 
ind  interefts  of  France.  Urban  VIII.  was  then  upon  the  pa-, 
pal  throne ';  but  though  he  had  more  at  ftake  if  the  Spaniards 
had  made  themfelves  matters  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  than 
either  the  Venetians  or  the  family  of  Medici  had,  yet  he  made 
no  efforts  in  favour  of  the  duke,  who  had  exafperated  him  by 
contemptuoufly  refuftng  to  obey  his  advice,  or  rather  com-* 
xnands,  in  abandoning  the  intereft  of  the  French  at  the  fiege 
ofValenza.  The  duke  had  been  imprudent,  or  vain  enough 
to  make  a  merit,  with  the  French  generals  and  minifters,  of 
the  fmall  account  in  which  he  held  the  papal  power;  and 
they  having  fharply  reproached,  and  even  threatened  the  pope's 
legate,  for  entering  into  their'  camp  on  fuch  an  errand,  his 
nolinefs  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  >vhole  affair,  and 
highly  refented  the  undutiful  behaviour,  as  he  called  it,  of 
the  duke  his  vaflal,  which  was  the  true  caufe  of  his'coldnefs. 

The  Spaniards,  however,  had  no  real  intention  to  ruin  Diftrefs  tf 
the  duke  of  Parma.     They  knew  that  all  the  revenues  of  the  the  duke  of 
Parmefan  could  not  defray  the  expences  they  muft  be  at  in  Parma, 
keeping  poffeflion  of  it,  and  all   they  wanted  was  to  detach 
v|he  duke  from  his  alliance  with  France.     This,  at  the  in- 
ftance,  at  the  court  of  Madrid^  was  again  and  again  repeated 
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to  the  duke's  friend*  in  Italy,  who  reprefcnted  to.  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  great  luftre  and  advantages  which  his  family, 
had  acquired  by  its  connexions  with  the  houfe  oiAuJlrw,  and 
(be  benefits  that  muft  accrue  to  him  if  he  fbouM  refuau 
them.  The  duke  continued  deaf  to  all  exhortations  of  that 
kind,  and  refuted  even  to  treat  with  the  Spaniards.  Upoa 
this,  the  Spanijh  general  had  orders  to  fti  aiten  him  more  riua 
ever,  and  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  PlacentiA 
and  the  reft  of  the  Parmefan,  which  he  accordingly  did.  la 
a  few  diys,  want  and  famine  overfpread  the  city,  and  the  duke 
himfelf  mud  have  been  without  the  common  neceflaries  of 
life,  had  not  the  Spanijh  general,  out  of  regard  to  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuft-any,  who  was  the  friend  of  Spain,  furniihed  ha 
table  with  fome  provisions.  # 
*  Misery  at  lad  overcame  obftinacy,  and  the  duke  con- 

ItiUsltim-  fentec*  tQ  treat>  provided  he  could  do  it  fo  fecretly  as  that  the 
Jelfto  the  negotiation  Oiould  not  perfpire.  1  he  pope's  refentment  was 
Spaniards. now  f°  ^r  abated,  that  he  offered  to  be  one  of  the  media- 
tors ;  but  the  duke  gave  his  minifters  a  peremptory  exclufioa 
from  the  whole  negotiation,  which  was  carried  on  under  the 
mediation  of  a  Fkrentine  fecretary  at  Milan,  where  the  treaty 
Was  nnifhed  before  the  count  of  St.  Paul,  the  French  general  in 
Parma,  knew  (bat  it  had  been  propofed.  But  the  Fraxh 
were  in  poffeffion  of  Placentia,  and  the  treaty  could  not  be 
tarried  into  execution,  unlefs  they  evacuated  that  city.  Duk$ 
Edward,  on  this  occafion,  a&ed  with  great  addrefe.  He  or* 
dered,  under  pretence  of  paying  the  garrifon,  that  they  (hould 
be  muftered  before  him  on  the  parade.  This  being  complied 
With,  the  duke  in  a  few  words  informed  the  count  of  the  - 
treaty  whieh  unrelenting  neceifity  had,  obliged  him  to  con* 
<;lude,  and  pointing  to  the  great  artillery,  which  was  levelled 
againft  the  garrifon,  he  begged  the  count  that  he  would  ia- 
flantly  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  Parma,  as  he  had  prevailed 
with  the  governor  of  Milan  to  grant  them  and  him  a  faff 
conduct  through  the  Milanese  to  Piedmont.  The  count  eafily 
iaw  that  he  had.  no  choice  to  make  ;  and  pot  difpleafed  at 
having  fo  good  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of  fo  di(agr$eatye  a 
fervice,  marched  dire&ly  with  his  garrifon  out  of  the  pirjj 
towards  Piedmont-,  while  the  garrifon  of  Parma,  reduced  like- 
wife  to  a  mod  deplorable  condition,  evacuated  that  city,  and 
obtained  liberty  from  the  Venetians  to  march  through  their 
territories  to  the  Valtelint.  Thus  duke  Edward  once  more 
reconciled  himfelf  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  now  matters  of 
Italy,  and  from  whom  he  never  would  have  detached  himielfj 
had  it  not  been  for  the  practices  of  cardinal  Richelieu. 
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The  duke  was  of  too  lively  and  impetuous  a  temper  to  His  diffe- 
continue  long  in  a  (late  of  tranquility.  He  fecretfy  difliked  renceswitk 
his  new  connexions  with  Spain,  becaufe  they  divided  him  the  pope  i 
from  France i  where  Richelieu  ftill  continued,  notwith (landing 
all  that  had  happened,  to  atnufe  him  with  magnificent  pro* 
miles.  But  his  chief  refentment  was  again  ft  pope  Urban. 
This  pope  was  of  the  family  of  the  Barbarini,  which  from 
being  inconfiderable,  he  raited  to  a  pitch  of  invidious  great- 
nefs ;  lie  made  Don  Thaddeo,  one  of  his  nephews,  prefect  of 
jlome,  and  had  given  him  precedency  of  all  ambaffadors,  and  of 
princes  under  the  degree  of  a  crowned  head.  Edward  com- 
plained that  his  holinefs,  inftead  of  giving  him  that  pro- 
tection which  was  due  to  a  feodatory  of  the*  holy  fee,  had 
abandoned,  him  to  his  enemies,  and  taken  pleafure  in  feeing 
him  reduced  to  extremity.  He  complained  likewife,  that  in* 
ftead  of  interpofing  his  authority  in  his  behalf,  or  aflifting 
him  with  troops  or  money,  he  had  propofed  to  him  the  fale 
pf  part  of  his  territories  to  his  nephews,  in  order  to  raife  mo-. 
pey,  which  was  the  fame  thing  as  to  triumph  in  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  joining  with  his  enemies. 

The  Barbarini  were  at  firft  fo  far  from  being  enemies  to 
duke  Edward,  that  they  had  courted  his  friendihip ;  and  to 
give  their  family  a  figure  amongft  the  princes  of  Italy,  they 
had  propofed  a  marriage  between  him  and  one  of  their  nieces, 
daughter  to  Don  Thaddea.  Though  the  duke  difdained  this 
match ;  yet  be  had  his  reafons,  at  that  time,  for  keeping 
fair  both  with  the  pope  and  his  nephews,  becaufe  of  the  great 
fums  which  he  owed  to  the  bank  Or  Mount  of  Piety  ztRomey 
and  for  which  he  paid  exceflive  intereft.  It  was  in  the  power 
of  his  holinefs,  as  governor  of  that  bank,  to  modify  the  in- 
tereft as  he  pleafed ;  and  the  duke  happening  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  duchy  of  Cajlro,  which  lies  near  Home,  the  Barbarini  pro- 
Pjifed,  if  he  would  pay  their  uncle  a  vifit,  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  abate  fome  part  of  the  intereft  he  paid,  which  was 
then  exce$ve.  The  duke  was  averfe  to  this  .propofal,  be- 
caufe of  the  precedency  which  he  underftood  was  claimed 
by  the  prefect;  but  to  remove  that  objection  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  prefect  (hould  be  abfent  from  Rome  during  the  duke's 
refidence  there ;  upon  which  he  complied,  and  paid  his  ho- 
linefs a  vifit.  It  is  immaterial  for  us  to  enquire  into  the  rea- 
fons why  this  compromife  was  broken  into  by  the  prefect's  re~ 
maining  in  Rome  during  the  duke's  abode  in  that  city ;  but 
it  is  certain  he  fband  him  there*  and  fome  difagreeable  ad- 
ventures patted  between  them.  The  prudence  of  the  cardi- 
naUnephews  reconciled  them ;  and  the  duke  feemed  to  en- 
fcrtoin  the  oration  of  his  marriage  with  their  niece  fo  cordially, 
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that  they  prevailed  with  their  uncle  to  grant  a  diminution  & 
the  intereft  by  a  deed,  which  in  its  own  nature  was  deemcj 
to  be  irrevocable.  This  affair  being  concluded,  all  the  re- 
turn the  duke  made,  was,  to  demand  a  private  audience  of 
his  holinefs,  which  he  obtained,  and  fpoke  to  him  with  fo 
much  freedom,  of  the  infolence  and  ambition  of  his  nephews, 
and  their  haughty  behaviour  to  himfelf,  that  he  drew  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff,  who  promifed  to  reform  their 
conduit,  which  was  more  than  he  ever  performed ;  for  in  a 
'  fliort  time  they  recovexed   ail  their  afcendency  over  their 

uncle. 
vgainft  The  dul^e  having  gained  the  point  he  had  in  view,  by  the 

nvhofefa-  abatement  of  the  intereft,  left  Rome,  without  taking  leave 
truly  he  de-  of  the  Barbarini,  or  concluding  the  match,  the  propofal  of 
dares  him-  which  he  had  till  then  encouraged  ;  and  upon  his  return  to 
filf*  his  own  dominions,  he  married  Margaret  de  Medici,  daughter 

to  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany.    The  Barbarini  fecretly  refented 
this  proceeding,  which  does  not  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the 
duke's  fincerirf,  or,  at  leaft,  delicacy  of  conduit;  and  they 
fought  how  to  be  revenged,  without  incurring  farther  unpo- 
pularity^    The  intereft  which  the  duke  now  paid  for  his  mo- 
ney, was  eafily  defrayed  by  the  corn  and  provifions  which  hij* 
duchy  of  Cajfro  every  year  furnifhed  tp  the  pope's  agents,  and; 
the  public  magazines  at  Rome ;  iand  a  considerable  ballance: 
remained  in  his  favour.     But  the  Barbarini  put  an  end  to'this' 
commerce,  by  contra&ing  for  nothing  out  of  that  duchy;  ft 
that  the  duke  was  for  fome  years  intirely  difabled  from  paying 
the  intereft  of  the  money  he  owed   to  the  Mount  of  Piety.* 
As  the  people  of  Rome,  and  the  ecclefiafticaf  dominions,  as* 
well  as  other  ftates  of  Italy,  were  the  proprietors  of  this  mount, 
and  the  livelihood  of  a  great  number  of  poor  people  depended 
oh  its  credit,  its  caufe  became  popular;    and  the  duchy  of 
Cajiro  haying  been  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  money, 
the  pope  and  his  court  made  a  formal  demand,  within  a  cer- 
tain time,  both  of  the  intereft  and  principal,  alledging,  that 
iftheyfhould  jgrant  any  farther  delay,  the  value  of  the  duchy 
could  not  fatisfy  the  debt.    The  duke  had  nothing  to  reply  to 
this  demand,  but  complaints  of  the  untindnefs  of  his  holinefs 
and  agents,  in  withdrawing  their  cuftom  from  his  duchy  of 
.  Cajiro,  which  had  it  continued,  would  have  paid  z\\  the  pub- 
lic creditors.     But  he  was  anfwered,  that  that  was  mere*  mat* 
ter  of  option  to  the  contra&ors,  who  were  at  liberty  to  go  to 
what  market  they  pleafed  ;  whereas,  the  duke  was  tied  upty 
a  pofuive  written  obligation.  *  *  "    ' 

Thnose  altercations  continued  till  the  year  1641,  when  the 
Barbarini  declared  the  duchy  of  Cajiro  to  be  forfeited,  for  the 
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duke's  non- pay mertt  of  his  debt}    and  .that  his  holihefs,   ih  Be  forfeit* 
juftfce  to  the  public  creditors,  .could  not  avdid  taking  poflefr  the  duchy 
fion  of  it.     This  being  intimated  to  the  duke,  he  ordered  *f  Caftr*. 
fome  troops  to  march  to  Caflra,  and  the)  city  to  be  fpnified. 
Upon  this,  the  enraged  pontiff  fent  a  monitory  to,  the  duke, 
-requiring  him,  upon  pain  of  excommunication,  not  only  to 
defift  from  fortifying  that  city,  but  within  thirty  days  jo  de-  ^ 

molifli  all  the  works  he  had  already.begun.  To  give  the  me- 
naces of  his  hoUnefs  the  greater  weight,  the  Barbarini  ad- 
vanced to  Viterho  with  fix  thoufand  toot  foldiers,  and  five 
iundred  horfe,  as  if  with  an  intention  to  attack  the  duke  in 
;  his  own  dominions.  From  the  face,  of  this  narrative,  the 
i  reader  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  duke  was  rendered  unable, 
:by  the  malice  of  the  Barbarini,  to  fatisfy  the  debt  he  had 
xontra&ed,  by  their  having  flopped  the  only  vent  he  had  for 
taming  the  produce  of  his  duchy  into  .money.  This  confi- 
deration,  however,  neither  acquitted  ,the  duke  of  the  debt, 
nor  fatisfied  the  creditors. 

•   The  neceflity  of  maintaining  t;he  balance  of  power  jn  Italy,  He  is  joined 
once  more  prefented  itfelf  in»the  duke's  favour.     The  Italian  by  his  aU 
princes  and  ftates  were  alarmed;    and  the  Spaniards  were/w. 
afraid  that  the  pope  was  fecretly  tampering  to  introduce  the 
French  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  that  he  had  picked  a 
quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Parma,    only  that  :he  might  have 
fome  colour  of  a  pretext  for  railing  an  army  to  favour,  the 
deGgns  of  Prance.     Thofe  furmifes,  however,  were  not  fuf* 
ficiently  grounded  for  the  Spaniards  to  begin  hoftilities  upon 
them;  and  therefore  his  catholic  majefty  ordered  the  vice- 
roy of  Naples  to  fend  an  officer  to  Rome,  and  to  offer  the  me- 
diation of  Spain  between  his  holinefs  and  the  duke  of  Parma* 
and,  in  the  meantime,  to  intreat  the  former  to  lay  aflde  the 
thoughts  of  all  violent  meafures,  and  not  to  employ  arms  in 
a  quarrel  which,  though  inconfiderable  at  firft,  might  involve 
all  the  powers  of  Italy  in  its  cpnfequences,  and  fpread  much 
father  than  his  holinefs  could  forefee.     The  duke  of  Tufcany, 
Edward's  father*  in-law,  was,  at  this  time,  on  very  bad  terms 
with  the  Barbarini,   on  account   of  his  having   given   his 
daughter   in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Parma;   but,  without 
regarding  that,  he  fent  a  minifter  to  his  holinefs,  who  repra- 
fented  to  him,  that  he  might  in  a  fhort  time  repent  his  hav- 
ing kindled  up  a  war  in  Italy,  upon  a  private  perfonal  quarrel; 
^ndthat  it  was  poffible  ftill  to  keep  the  flames  from  fpread- 
,ng-    He  added,  that  fo  great  w$s  his  paflion  for  peace,  and 
fo  profound  his  refpecl  for  the  holy  fee,  that  he  had  eveij 
Jefufeda  paffage  through  his  dominions,  for  the  troops  of  his 
I    wa-ia-law,  to  the.  duchy  of  Ca/lfo}  but  that  he  codd  not 
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diflemWe  his  mwillingnefs  to  fee  him  opprcffed  by  bis  k& 
tieft,  and  that  he  was  ready,  if  poffible,  to  affift  in  preferring 
him  from  ruin. 
The  pope        His  holineft  and  his  family,  haughty  and  TeJf-intereftedal 
difappinteitb&i  were,  were  ftartled  at  fo powerful  a  mediation;  butthef 
by  the  Ve- were  not  long  in  determining  upon  the  part  they  had  to  a& 
netians.     They  confidered  the  duke  of  Tufcany  as  an  indolent  prinoej 
and  unable  to  carry  his  menaces  into  execution  ;  and  that  it 
-would  foon  be  in  (heir  power  to  -fatisfy  the  Spaniards^  tint 
their  fufpicions  were  without  foundations.    They  were  dw 
fore  under  very  little  apprehenfion  from  any  power  in  /tej|! 
but  the  Venetians ;    and  his  hoiinefc  fent  inftradioro  to  & 
nuncio  there,  to  leave  nothing  unattempted  to   bring  tfaeail 
over  to  his  inter  eft,  or,  if  that  was  impradicable,  topieql 
with  them  to  be  neutral.    The  Venetians*  at  this  time,  w* 
iiighry  out  of  humour  with  his  holinefs,  on  account  of  c* 
tain  paintings    he  had  introduced  into  the  Vatican*  vrtik 
they  thought  reflected  on  their  honour,  and  therefore  wed 
but  little  difpofed  to  oblige  his  holinefs.     The  iftincioflB* 
ployed  on  this  -occafion  was  Mr.  Viteliiy  who  is  famous  in  tal 
republic  of  letters,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greateftora 
tors  then  in  Italy.     The  pope  depended  fo  much  on  bis  alii 
liries  and  lucceis,  that  he  treated  all  applications  foraoav 
eommedatton    as   indignities  offered   to  his  charader,  ad 
preached  up  nothing  but  the  expediency  of  maintaining  tal 
honour  6f  the  holy  fee,  and  chaftifing  a  rebel  fubje&  vU 
had  dared  to  fly  in  his*  face.     But  his   holinefs  was  greadf 
Shocked,  when  he  under  (rood  that  to  all  the  elegant  fpeecU 
made  to  the  fenate  of  Venice^  that  body  returned  for  anfafi) 
that  the  affair  between  his  holinefs  and  the  duke  of  Parm 
was  4  matter  of  fo  great  importance,  that*  they  could  not  hefy 
declaring,  they  would  not  be  idle  fpedators,  as  it  was  impofc 
fiblc  to  know  either  the  defigns  of  his  holiness,  or  how  fa 
their  own  interefts  might  be  affeded  ihould  a  war  breakout. 
By  this  time  the  pope  had  ordered  his  troops  to  advance 
•into  the  duchy  of  Cajirt9  where  he  took  fome  places  belong 
ing  to  the  duke,  beeaufe  their  garrifons  did  not  know  lb* 
they  were  upon  the  point  of  being  fuccoured,  as  the  gtf 
duke    of  Tufcany  had,    before  this,    granted    leave  for  tl 
Parmefan  troops  to  march  through   nis  dominions.  » Tbd 
petty  fucceffes  elevated   the  pope  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  * 
became  more  intractable  than   ever,    and  declared,  that  b 
would  liften  to  no  terms  of  accommodation,  till  the  i& 
of  Parma  fhould  come  to  Rome,  throw  htmfelf  at  his  feet 
and  implore  his  pardon;    a  haughtinefs  that  arofe  (rota  to 
.  feeing  that  no  power  in  Italy  took  the  part  of  the  duke,  b»*ty 
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their  interceffions  and  requelb.  In  the  mean  while,  the  t'me 
preferred  by  his  holinefs  for  the  duke's  fubmiffion  to  his  mo- 
nitory being  expired,  his  holinefs  declared,  that  he  had  in- 
cwred  the  fentence  of  excommunication  actually  pronounced 
againft  him,  by  which  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  domi- 
nions, prerogatives,  and  honours. 

The  princes  of  Europe  had  not,  for  many  years,  feen  an  f&*  duh 
Inftance  of  fuch  an  excommunication;  and  tbofe  among<0  of  Parma 
them  who  were  the  moft  zealoufly  devoted  to  the  iaiertils  vhoroufiy 
of  the  holy  fee,  had  now  learned  to  defpifc  a  fentence  which  ajjipedby 
Iras  pretended  to  have  greater  effeft  upon  a  fovereign  prince  bUalluu 
than  upon  his  fubje&s;  becaafe  a  private  perfon,  though  ex- 
communicated, is  not  fubje&ed  to  the  lofe  of  his  eftate  and 
property.     Perhaps  the  pope  would  not  have  been  fo  ready  to 
have  difcharged  this  ecclefiaftical  bolt,  had  not  his  nephew 
Tbaddeo  been  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men  in  the  * 
SeJognefe,  and  had  demanded  from  the  duke  of  Modem,  who 
was  in  no  condition  to  refift  fuch  a  force,  a  paflage  through 
bis  dominions  to  rhofe  of  Parma,     The  pope's  power  did  npt 
daunt  duke  Edward,  who  was  .naturally  endued  with  a  moft 
furprizing  prefence  of  mind  and  talents  for  quick  execution. 
The  duke  of  Modena,  notwithftanding  his  incapacity. to  make 
head  again  ft  fuch  a   force,  gave,  no  immediate   anfwer   to 
Tbaddeo's  demand,  till  he  had  confulted  with  the  Venetians  and 
the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  were  extremely  well  dijpofed 
toferve  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  had  their  troops  in  readinefs 
for  that  purpofe.     After  fome  deliberation,  it  was  wifely  re- 
folved  upon  by  all  parties,  as  ibe  ecclefiaftical  army  could  not 
leach  Parma  but  through  the  Modenefe  dominions,  that  the 
Venetian  and  Tufcdn  troops  fhould  join  that  duke,  with  wh6m 
his  holinefs  had  not  the  fliadow  of  a  difference,  and  who  hail 
an  indifput able  right  to  oppofe  the  march  of  foreign  troops 
through  his  territories,      lie  duke  of  Mo  Jena's  cafe  therefore 
was  that  of  all  neutral  princes,  and  keeping  Entirely  upon  the 
defenfive,  he  gave  his  holinefs  no  provocation  or  room  to  com- 
plain of  his  behaviour. 

Amongst  other  powers,  duke  Edward  had  applied  for  Tk  5pa- 
lififtance  to  the  Spaniards ;  but,  as  they  knew  he  had  entered  niards  djfi 
into  engagements  with  France,  they   refufed  to  ferve  hmJrufi /bt 
This  gave  fome  encouragement  for  the  pope  to  endeavour  tqPcte* 
gain  them  to  his  fide;  bur  they  dill  fufpc&ed   that  his  real 
deGgn  was  againft  the  kingdom  of  staples,  and  that  he  had 
tittered  into  a  fecret  treaty  with  France,  and   therefore  they 
declined  taking  either  fide  of  the  queJlion.     All  thofe  ciofs 
incidents  at  laft  obliged  the  pope  to  give  order  for  his  troops, 
Who  had  flattered  tltemfelves  with  enjoying  the  fpoils  of  Par- 
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ma>  to  halt  in  the  Bolognefe;  and  fending  for  the  Frenchw 
baffddor,  he  voluntarily  ottered  to  grant  the  duke  of  Parmi 
truce  for  fourteen  days,  till  fome  means  could  be  deviled  for 
fettling  all  their  differences  in  an  amicable  manner.    Thi 
propbfal  being  made  to  the  French  ambaflador,  increafed  h 
the  Spaniards  their  jealoufy  of  his  holinefs,  efpecially  as  tMy 
faw  that  the  French  made  no  difpofuions  for  affifting  the  duke, 
but   by  their  good  offices  in  the  way   of  negociation,  and 
therefore  armaments  were  fitted  out  both  at  Naples  and  Mia. 
But  their  fufpicions  of  his  holinefs  were  rendered  more  ftfoifj 
,  than  ever,  on  a  ftill  more  important  occaiion. 
Their  fufc      The  duke  of  Brdganzdy  about  this  time,  had  reeoverdl 
picionsare  h?s  family  right  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  \   and  having  drive* 
ftrtngtken-  the  Spanidrds  out  of  that  kingdom,  his  title  was  retognizel 
*'•  by  the  French'  cour't.     It  was  no  fecret  to  the  Spaniards,  thai 

Urban  had  always  a  warm  fide  to  the  French,  from  whom  be 
had  received  many  obligations  during  his  refidence  at  that 
court  as  pope's  nuncio.  The  French  therefore  ertcotiraged  tb( 
jiew  king  to  fend  the  biftiop  of  Lamego,  as  his  ambaflador,  tt 
the  court  of  Romey  to  obtain  from  his  holinefs  an  aclcnow 
ledgment  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  Portugal  The  biflw 
was  thwarted  in  his  negociation  by  the  Spdnijb  ambafladof 
frho  left  no  means  unefiayed,  to  diffuade  the  pope  from  re 
ceiving  the,  prelate  in  a  public  character;  and  the  Ftm 
Were  as  earned  that  he  fhould. 
Duh  of  While  thefe  difputes  were  depending,"  an  incident  1 
Parma  /»-  pened  which  gave  great  uneafinefs  to  his  holinefs.  Tl 
vades  the  equipages  of  the  Spanijh  and  Portuguese  ambafladors,  happci 
•cdefiafti-  o^e  day  to  encounter  one  another  in  the  ftreets  of  Rome,'* 
tolfmtc,  that  of  the  bifhdp  and  his  dornefttcs  were  feverel/  pelted  b) 
the  Spaniards.  The  French ■,  however,  took  part  with  ttt 
Portuguefey  and  in  a  few  hours  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rm& 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties.  The  pope  did  noil 
know  how  far  this  quarrel  might  proceed,  and  inftead  of  con- 
quering Parma*  he  began  to  be  apprehenfive  left  he  himfelr 
ihould  be  turned  out  of  Rome,  and  therefore  began  in  gootf 
earneft  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  means  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  joined  by  a  body  of  Venetian  and  Tufcan  cavalry, 
which  with  his  own  made  up  three  thoufand  ;  and  be'uf 
without  any  apprehenfion  from  the  Spaniards*  took  the  HI 
with  his  horfe,  to  whom  he  was  unable  to  give  either  pajot 
fubfiftence,  and,  witnout  either  infantry  or  artillery,  J* 
marched  into  the  Bohgnefe.  The  pope's  generaliffimo,  Ae 
prefect  Thaddeo,  was  {till  quartered  there,  and  was  in  Ml 
.perfuafion  that  the  menaces  he  threw  out,  and  the  terror 
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fef  bis  urate's  name,  would  immediately  finifh  the  war  in  his 
favour;  but  he  no  fooner  heard  of  duke  Edward's  approach, 
than  he  fled  to  Virana%  and  his  troops  difbanded  and  feparated. 
This  left  the  duke  the  undisputed  matter  of  the  field. 
He  raifed  large  contributions  over  ail  the  dominions  of  the 
eccleftaftkal  ftate  which  he  marched  through;  and  purfuing 
his  good  fortune,  he  pufhed  into  the  Ramagna,  when  the  in- 
habitants of  Imcia,  Famza9  Forli9  and  all  its  other  towns  of 
any  consequence,  opened  their  gates  to  him,  being  no  longer 
prote&ed  by  their  own  Sovereign's  troops.  He  then  fell  back 
upon  Tufeany,   and  marched  through  part  of  it  to  another  ' 

^tarter  of  the  ecclcfiaftical  date,  within  a  few  miles  of  Caftr'o^ 
declaring,  wherever  he  came,  that  he  intended  to  obey  the 
pope's  monitory,  and  appear  in  perfon  at  Rome ;  and  now 
that  he  wa*  attended  by  fo  numerous  a  retinue,  to  pay  a  vifit 
b  the  prefeft  and  his  two  brothers. 

All  duke  Edward?*  movements  teflified  great  intrepidity  *•?  *s  °* 
fend  refotution,  and  by  this  time  he  had  actually  paffed  by  "'£"*'* 
Aquapindente  and  Mentit  Fiafcone.    His  bolinefs,1  feeing  him  retirt% 
thus  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  turned  to  every  fide  to 
fettricatc  himfelf  from  the  labyrinth  of  difficulties  he  had  been 
led  into.     He  would  now  willingly  have  liftened  to  the  md- 
<fera,te  proporals  which  he  had  before  fo  haughtily  rejected  ; 
tod  inftead  of  being*  Us  ufual,  courted  to  an  accommodation 
by  the  ambafiadors  of  foreign  princes,  he  courted  them  in  the 
teoft  abject  manner  to  inferpofe  in  his  behalf.    It  happened 
fortunately  for  him  that  neither  the  Venetians,  the  grand  duke* 
nor  the  Modenefe,  ever  intended  that  the  duke  of  Parma    , 
Ihould  have  carried  matters  fo  far  as  he  had  done  ;  and  his 
irruptions,  efpecially  the  laft  of  them,  into  the  eccJefiaftical 
Sate,  had  been  undertaken  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
fent,  all  their  ihtention  having  been  to  a&  upon  the  defen- 
five,  and  to  prevent  his  being  attacked  in  the  Parmefan  by 
the  pope's  army.     They  had  therefore  privately  admonifhed 
Ac  duke  to  check  his  impetuofuy,  otherwife  they  threatened 
torecal  their  troops,  and  to  leave  him  to  defend  himfelf. 
Before  their  admonitions  could  have  any  effccl,  his  holi-^J/^^ 
Jcfs  had    applied   to   all   the   foreign  minifters  at  Rome,  iofimuj***0* 
ihom  he  offered  to  abandon  Caflro,  and  to  put  matters  upon^ ^M** 
eir  original  foundation,  fo  as  to  effect  an  entire  and  fmcere 
conciliation  between  himfelf  and  the  duke  of  Parma.     He 
» fooner,  however,  heard  that  the  duke  had  flopped  in  his 
kreer  by  the  meiTages  fent  him  from  his  allies,  than  he  be- 
pn  to  qualify  his  conceflions,  by  offering  to  give  up  Caftro 
Jadepofit  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  the  great  duke, 
Jfc  duke  of  Modena,  the  French,  or  the  Swifs.     This  propo- 
W  He  knew  would  protract  the  negociatibn  to  a  much  greater 
*  Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  N  length 
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length  than  the  duke's  finances  could  admit  of,  and  that  fcfc 
mud  tronfequently  be  obliged  to  difband  his  troops.  In  the 
mean  while  the  duke,  being  preffed  anew  by  his  allies,  found 
hhnfelf  in  a  moft  deplorable  fituation.  He  had  by  them  been 
forced  to  evacuate  all  the  places  he  had  taken  ki  the  ecclcfi- 
aftical  ftate ;  and  he  was  now  encompafied  by  mountains  and 
barren  vallies,  where  he  could  neither  find  fubfiftenccfor  him* 
felf,  nor  forage  for  his  horfes.  He  had  fpirit  and  courage 
enough  to  have  Hiked  all  confiderations,  even  a  breach  with 
his  allies,  and  to  have  marched  to  Rome  itfelf,  but  that  was 
impra&icable,  as  he  was  without  infantry,  magazines,  or  ar- 
tillery. At  laft  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  into  Tufaaji 
where  he  committed  the  care  of  his  army  to  the  marfeal 
eTEJlrees^  and  recommended  his  interefts  in  the  way  of  nego- 
tiation to  M.  de  Lionne$  and  then  fet  out  for  his  own  domi- 
nions. 
A  ntw  URBAN  eafily  faw  that  his  projeds  had  fucceeded; 
*»*>*  and  now  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  at  his  gates,  he  af- 

<hreakstout.famt&  a  new  tone$  anci  baffled  Lionne  in  every  point  of  nego- 
tiation. '  He  revoked  fome  conceffions  which  he  had  granted 
before,  and  fubftituted  what  he  called  equivalents  in  their 
place:  he  explained  away  others,  and  clogged  others  with 
new  conditions ;  fo  that  it  was  now  extremely  plain  to  all 
parties,  that  he  meant  nothing  but  to  protrad  and  puzzle  the 
negotiation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642,  duke£rf- 
ward*s  affairs  Handing  in  this  indetermined  fituation,  he  re- 
folved,  if  poflible,  to  wreft  Cajiro,  which  was  garrifooed  by 
the  pope's  troops,  out  of  his  hands.  With  this  view,  having 
aflembled  fome  regiments,  he  embarked  them  on  board  trans- 
ports at  Lunigidna^  which  were  to  carry  them  to  Porto  Er* 
cc/fy  or  fome  landing  place  near  Cafiro^  and  at  the  fame 
ti/ne  he  raifed  troops  for  making  a  new  irruption  into  the  ec- 
clefiadical  (late.  The  embarkation  was  accordingly  per* 
formed  ;  but  being  driven  back  by  contrary  winds,  thejvhol* 
plan  of  the  duke's  operations  fell  to  the  ground.  Not  dif- 
couraged  with  this,  he  turned  his  arms  againft  the  Ftrrartfb 
where  he  took  Bondeno  and  La  Stellate  both  which  places  he 
fortified. 
The  pope's  IN  tne  mean  wn"e  t*ie  P°Pe  ta'ked  in  a  more  decifive  flrain 
arms  baf-  tnan  eyer»  an(*  was  fpending  immenfe  fums  in  raifing  a  DC* 
fad.  army,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  his  nephew  the  car* 

dinal  Antonio  Barborini^  an  eothufiaft  for  the  glory  of  the 
holy  fee,  and  the  interefts  of  his  own  family,  and  the  owft 
expenfive  prelate  alive,  from  the  immenfe  revenues  that  had 
been  granted  him  by  the  pope  and  the  Freruh  king.  The 
duke  oi  Parma  $  allies,  the  Venetians)  and  the  dukes  of  7*r 
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tray  and  Modena,  were  highly  offended  at  feeing  their  mode* 
ration  thus  abufed,  and  not  knowing  what  views  befides  the 
■edu&ion  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  his  holinefs  might  have,  re- 
lumed their  arms,  and  renewed  their  alliance  with  Edward* 
The  cardinal  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  army,  with  a 
pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  more  proper  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  than  encounter  an  enemy.    Without  deigning  to 
fpend  his  time  againft  the  two  places  that  had  been  taken  by  * 
the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  Ferrarefe,  he  marched  dire£Uy  into 
the  Modenefi;  but  he  had  fcarcely  entered  that  territory,  than 
he  was  driven  out  of  it  with  lofs  and  difgrace.     In  the  mean 
while,   the  great  duke  of  lufcany,  as  an  ally  to  the  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Modtna,  ordered  his  army  to  advance  into  the 
eccleiiaftical  ftate,  where  he  obtained  feveral  advantages ;  and 
upon  the  whole,  this  and  the  following  campaign,  including 
the  extravagant  expences  of  the  pope's  nephews,  is  faid  to 
have  coft  the  apoftolical  chamber  the  incredible  fum  of  twen- 
ty millions  of  crowns,  without  its  receiving  any  return  but 
loffes  and  difappointments,  for  that  immenfe  expence.     At 
laft  Urban,  enfeebled  with  age  and  difeafes,  treated,  through* 
cardinal  Bichi,  about  a  peace  with  France.     This  negotiation 
proved  to  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the  holy  fee,  by  the 
recognition  which  France  made  of  the  validity  of  the  papal 
excommunication*    For  her  previous  demand  was,  that  the 
duke  of  Parma  (hould  be  abfolved  from  all  his  cenfures ;  a 
requeft  which  the  republic  of  Venice  never  could  be  brought  to 
make  to  Paul  V.  nor  would  (he  ever  even  accept  of  abfolution. 
It  was,  however,  faid  on  the  part  of  the  French  court,  that 
the  duke  of  Parma,  hot  being  an  independent  fovereign,  the 
conceffion  did  not  wound  the  rights  of  crowned  heads.    This, 
however,  is  but  a  feeble  plea ;  becaufe  if  thofe  cenfures  were 
valid  in  a  temporal  fenfe  againft  any  prince,  they  were^equal- 
ly  fo  againft  all  -,  nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  duke  of 
Parma  was  not,  in  every  refpecl,  a  fovereign  prince,  while 
1  he  complied  with  the  terms  on  which  his  anceftors  obtained 
heir  dominions. 

The  event  of  this  negociation  was,  that  the  pope  forgave  Duke  of 
ill  that  was  paft,  and  confented  to  return  to  the  duke  of  Par*  Parma  re* 
Wfl  the  duchy  of  Caftro,  and  all  that  had  been  taken  from  him.  gains  Ca- 
The  duke,  having  thus,  by  his  undaunted  fpirit'and  perfeve-  ftto. 
ranee,  baffled  all  the  refined  politics,  and,  what  is  more,  the 
Superior  force  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  went  to  Venice  to  thank  the 
Senators  for  the  kind  affiftance  they  had  afforded  him  in  his    » 
.jdiftrefs.    He  Hkewife   teftified   his   gratitude   to  France,  by 
giving  her,  ambafladors-at  Rome,  during  their  refidence  there, 
«te  ufe  of  his  palace,  one  of  the  moil  magnificent  in  the 

N  2  world. 
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world.    The  French  ambafTadors  accordingly  dwelt  in  it  tilt 
the  year  1698,  when  they  refigned  the  poffeffion  of  it  to  the 
then  duke  of  Parma.     The  public,  however,  and  efpecialty 
the  fovereign  princes  of  Europe^  were  by  no  means  fatisfed 
with  regard  to  the  merit  which  France  claimed  from  this  re* 
conciliation.     It  was  juflly  thought,  that,  had  (he  not  inter- 
meddled, the  duke  of  Parma  would  have  obtained  better  terms 
than  he  did,  becaufe  the  pope  was  reduced  to  the  utmoft  dif- 
trefe,  and  rendered  incapable  to  continue  the  war;  but  that 
infidious  court,  as  ufua),  by  holding  with  both  parties,  and 
diflembling  with  both,  confulted  her  own  ends.     Duke  Ed- 
ward,  in  fad,  acquired  nothing  by  this  accommodation  but 
the  evacuation  of  Cqftro\  for  he  was  ftill  as  much  obliged  as 
ever  to  pay  to  the  creditors  of  the  Mount  of  Piety  the  money 
he  owed  that  bank.    This,  in  reality,  was  material  juftice; 
nor  was  it  in  the  pope's  power,  unlefs  he  had  paid  the  money 
himfelf,  to  have  compromifed  the  affair  upon  any  other  con- 
dition.    Upon  the  whole,  both  parties  were  highly  to  blame; 
the  duke,  for  not  paying  a  fair  and  juft  debt,  which  was,  in 
*  manner,  owing  to  the  poor  and  the  neceffitous 5  and  the 
pope,  or  rather  his  family,  for  their  putting  hkn  under  diffi- 
culties for  fatisfying  that  debt,  by  their  not  continuing  to  take 
from  the  duke,  as  ufual,  the  produft  of  his  duchy,  by  which 
the  debt  might  have  been  fatisficd  without  diftreffing  him. 
Duke  Edward  died  in  the  year  1648,  two  years  after  his  ac- 
commodation with  the  pope.    He  was  blamed  by  his  cotetn- 
poraries  for  abandoning  the  interefts  of  Spain,  to  whom  his 
family  owed  its  elevation,  for  thofe  of  France.    But  the  French 
vivacity  and  manners  were  intirely  fuited  to  his  own;  and  be 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  temper  not  eaftly  wrought  upon  by 
oppofition  and  difficulties. 
Succetded        Duke   Edward  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ranuccio  If. 
by  Ranuc-  Notwithftandirtg  the  feeming  vifiory  Edward  had  obtain*! 
cio  II.       DVer  t|je  pop^  it  is  certain,  that  when  Ranuccio  fucceeded  to 
his  father,  his  revenues  were  in  a  moft  miferable  fituation. 
Though  his  dominions  were  clear  of  foreign  enemies,  yet 
the  expences  of  the  war  had  left  him  no  more  than  the  means 
of  barely  fublifting  himfelf  and  his  court  with  decency;  and 
when  pope  Innocent  X.  mounted  the  papal  throne,  he  found 
himfelf  involved  in  the  fame  difficulties  that  his  father  bad 
encountered.     Innocent  was  as  tenacious  as  his  predeceffor  had 
been  of  the  papal  prerogative,  and  confidered  the  houfe  of 
Parma  as  no  better  than  fuccefsful  rebels  againft  their  right- 
ful fovereign.     Ranuccio  II.  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of 
the  moft  moderate  princes  of  his  age ;  and  his  reputation  fa 
wifdom  was  fuch,  that  the  fenate  of  Venice  confulted  him  in 
2  *« 
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all  affairs  of  difficulty  or  moment.  All  his  abilities!  how- 
ever, could  not  raife  the  money  to  fatisfy  Innocent,  who  de- 
manded both  the<intercft  and  principal  of  what  he  owed  to 
the  Mount  of  Piety*  It  was  in  vain  for  the  duke  to  plead  his 
inability  to  pay  the  debt,  of  which  his  holinefs  himfelf  could 
not  be  infenfible ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  obtained  a  re- 
spite. Innocent  now  confidered  Ranuccio  in  a  moft  defpicaMe 
light,  and  took  every  opportunity  to  mortify  him,  by  making 
him  feel  the  weight  of  his  authority;  but  an  accident  that 
happened,  completed  the  breach  between  them. 

The  popes  always  had  exercifed  a  right  to  fill  up  the  \*-  Abijbop 
cant  fees  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  of  which  the  bifhopric  of  o/Ca&ro 
Caftro  was  reckoned  to  be  one.     The  more  moderate,  how  murdered. 
ever,  of  Innocent**  predeceflbrs,  feldom  nominated  a  bifhop  to 
that  fee,  without  confulting  the  dukes  of  Parma,  and  fome- 
ttmes  even  paid  them  the  compliment  of  accepting  their  re* 
commendation.     Innocent  X.  was  fo  far  from  obferving  any 
delicacy  of  that  kind,  that  he  named  a  Thtatine  monk  to  be 
bifhop  of  Cajiro.    This  monk,  of  all  perfons,  was  the  moft 
disagreeable  to  the  duke,  who  applied  in  the  mod  earneft 
manner  to  Innocent  to  nominate  another  to  fill  the  fee.    This 
requeft  was  more  than  fufficient  to  determine  Innocent  to  ad- 
here to  his  firft  nomination ;  and  he  reproached  Ranuccio  for 
being  fo  prefiimptuous  as  to  offer  him  his  advice.    Ranuccio* 
not  dtfcouraged  with  this  haughtinefs,  renewed  his  applica- 
tion ;  fend,  even  ih  the  moft  fubmiffive  manner,  begged  the 
holy  father  to  defift  from  his  nomination.     This  ferved  only 
to  draw  upoti  Ranuccio  frelh  reproaches,  and  even  threatnings,  x 
which  rendered  him  (till  more  determined  to  fruftrate  the 
choice  of  his  holinefs.     Finding  that  he  could  make  no  rm- 
preffion  upon  the  pope,  he  fecretly  applied  to  the  monk  him- 
felf by  ail  agent,  whoadvi&d  him,  as  a  friend,  not  to  accept 
of  the  bifeopric  ;  and  fpoke  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  the 
nominee  fenfible  of  the  fate  that  was  intended  him,  if  ho 
fliould  comply  with  the  will  of  his  holinefs.    The  ecclefiaftic 
repaired  to  the  pope,  and,  on  his  knees,  befought  him  to  re- 
voke his  nomination,  which  if  he  accepted  of,  he  faid,  muft 
W  fatal  to  him.    To  fee  a  monk  decline  a  mitre,  was  fome- 
what  fo  extraordinary,  that  Innocent  was  aftonifhed  at  the  re- 
queftj  which  was  urged  with  all  the  appearance  of  fincerity> 
and  in  the  moft  moving  earneft  manner.     Upon  inquiry,  he 
diftovered  the  monk's  motives  for  his  felf-denial ;  and  the 
difcovery  rendered  him  more  obftinate  than  ever.     He  allured 
the  monk,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  that  his  autho- 
rity fliould  protect  him  againft  all  his  enemies,  either  fecret  or 
revealed ;  as  no  prince  in  Italy  y  be  he  ever  fo  great,  would 
N  3  vea- 
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*  venture  to  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee.    He,  there- 

.  fore,  laid  his  commands  upon  the  monk  to  receive  epifcopa} 
confecration,  which  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to,  though  he 
declined  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes  *  and  when  he  came  to  take 
leave  of  Innocent*  before  he  fct  out  for  his  bUhopric,  he  told 
htm,  that  he  was  going  to  his  death.    The  pope  repeated  his 
affurances  of  protection  and  fafety ;   but  all   his  pontifical 
power  could  not  fave  the  new-made  bi(hop;  for,  as  he  was 
travelling  in  his  litter  to  CaJiro>  he  was  aflaffinated  upon  the 
road  by  perfons  unknown. 
Vbtbijbop-     INNOCENT  was  exafperated  to  the  higheft  degree  at 
ric  tranf-  this  murder,  which  muft  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  bar* 
laud  to      barous  and  inhuman.    He  ordered  the  ftricteft  inquifition  to 
Aqnapen-  be  made  after  the  murderers  *  but  none  could  be  difcovered. 
dente,    .   The  place  where  the  afiaffination  was  committed  was  cbofca 
with  {q  much  judgment,  that  it  was  hard  to  pronounce  whe- 
ther it  lay  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcany%  or  in  the  ecclefiaftkal 
ftate ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  no  doubt  remained  with  the 
public  as  to  the  motives  or  authors  of  the  fa&.     The  pope 
went  fo  far  as  even  to  threaten  Ranuccio  with  excommunica- 
tion ;   but  he  bad  not  a  circumftance  on  which  he  couU 
ground  a  charge,  and  thus  his  holinefs.was  obliged  to  drop 
the  profecution.    Innocent  9  however,  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
put  up  with  fuch  a  difappointment,  convinced  as  he  was  of 
the  duke's  a&ual  guilt,  and  he  refolved  to  make  him  f eel  hk 
vengeance  to  the  full.     The  fefpite  for  the  payment  of  the 
duke's  debt  to  the  Mount  of  Piety  was  now  expired,  and/ft* 
nocentj  in  the  rudeft  manner,  prefled  him  to  pay  the  money* 
-The  duke,  after  various  excufes,  which  did  not  avail  him, 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  plead  his  inability  ;  to  which  plea  his 
holinefs  paid  fo  little  regard,  that  he  adjudged  theducbyof 
Cajiro  to  be  confi (bated  for  the  payment  of  the  faid  debt,  to 
l>e  re-united  to  the  holy  fee,  and  incamerated  ;  a  term  made 
ufe  of  at  Rome*  to  fignify  an  eftate  to  be  fo  incorporated  with 
the  dominions  of  the  apoftolical  chamber,   that  they  never 
can  be  feparated  from  them  again  a.     Not  contented  ,wiA 
this,  his  holinefs,  under  the  pfetext  that  Cajiro  was  now  bis 
own  property,  ordered  the  city  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
a  pillar  to  be  erected  in  the  market-place,  with  an  infcription 
on  its  bafe,  "  Here  ftpod  Cqftro  *"  and  at  the  fame  tipae  be 
transferred  its  bifhopric  to  Aquapmdente*  as  a  puniftunent  on 
the  inhabitants  for  the  death  of  the  epifcopal  monk,  wfcofe 
pame  was  Chrijiopber  Giarda. 

*  Memoires  de  Panne,  p.  46$. 
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RANTJCCIOy  notwithstanding  all  his  policy,  was  not  Account  of 
void  of  prepofleifions  for  a  favourite  minifter,   an  obfcure  Ranuc- 
Frenchman  by  birth,  who  afiumed  the  title  of  marquis  Gau-  cio'/  minif- 
fridt.      This  perfon  had  iniirruated  himfelf  into  the  good  *<*>  whom, 
graces  of  dvkc  Edward,  who  placed  him  about  his  fon,  and  &*  beheads. 
he  became  Ranuccio's  firft  minifter.    In  the  procefs  of  the 
difpute  between  him  and  pope  Innocent*   the  marquis  Gaufrid* 
not  only  advifed  his  mafter  to  oppofe  his  holinefs  by  force  of 
arms,  but  to  give  him  the:  command  of  the  troops  raifed  for 
that  purpofe.     The  duke  complied  with  all  that  his  minifter 
defired  ;  but  the  latter  proved  to  be  fo  wretched  a  foldier,  that 
be  waa  beat  in  every  encounter  by  the  pope's  troops.     Hrs  ab- 
fence  from  Parma  gave  the  duke's  friends  an  opportunity  to 
open  his  eyes  with  regard  to  his  favourite,  who  had,  in  the 
moft  fcandalous  manner,  abufed  the  power  intruded  to  him 
by  his  mafter.    The  duke,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  con- 
tinue a  war  againft  the  pope,  laid  down  his  arms ;  and,  upon. 
Us  favourite's  return  from  the  campaign,   he  was  tried  for 
corruption  and  malverfation  in  his  miniftry;  and  the  articles 
being  dearly  proved  againft  him,  he  loft  his  head  upon  a 
fcaffoia. 

This  Ranucclo  II.  after  the  fequeftration  of  his  duchy  of  &"  debt 
Caftro*  took  little  concern  in  the  public  affairs  of  Italy.  Thtrefplted- 
debt*  for  which  it  was  fequeftered,  amounted  to  about  ono 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  which  never  was  in  his 
power  to  pay;  but  in  the  year  1664,  Lewis  XIV.  perfuaded, 
or  rather  obliged,  pope  Alexander  VII.  to  grant  the  duke  a 
fefjrite  of  eight  years ;  within  which  time,  if  the  debt  was 
paid,  the  duchy  of  Cafiro  was  to  revert  to  his  family.  This, 
however,  never  was  done,  and  the  duchy  remains  now  an- 
nexed to  the  apoftolical  chamber.  Upon  the  accefllon  of  ths 
.  prefent  king  of  Spain  to  the  poffeffion  of  Parma,  he  offered 
to  pay  off  tb*  mortgage ;  but  the  pope  refufed  to  accept  of 
the  money  :  and  the  emperor,  in  the  year  1736,  agreed,  that 
-  that  duchy  never  (hould  be  difmembered b  from  the  papal  do-. 
minions. 

RANUCCIO  II.  duke  of  Parma>  in  his  own  perfon,  Conduaqf, 
was  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  men  of  his  age.  His  man-  Ranuccio. 
fier  of  living  was  elegantly  fimple ;  and  he  had  no  exterior 
marks  of  greatnefs  about  him,  that  could  diftinguiuS  him  from 
another  gentleman.  Not  with  ft  and  ing.  this,  his  court  was 
magnificent  and  expenfive,  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  revenue.  Though  he  had  not  applied  much 
Joftudy,  yet  he  laid  out  great  (urns  in  purchafing  valuable: 

b  EuschiKg's  Geography,  vol.  iii.  p.  156, 
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manufcripts,  and  other  curiofities,  for  his  library  j  and  he  em-    , 
ployed  a  Carmelite  friar,  who  ranfacked  all  Europe  for  thofc 
kinds  of  purchafes.     He  employed  the  famous  father  CormlH^ 
at  Venice*  to  make  him  a  pair  of  globes,  the  then  largcft  in 
the  world ;  but  the  good  cordelier,  having  conftru&ed  and 
finished  them  within  his  own  cloifter,  was  obliged  to  take 
down  the  wall  before  they  could  be  carried  to  Parma,    Some 
incidents  in  this  duke's  life  will  more  effectually  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  his  true  character,  than  any  other  dcfcrip* 
tion  of  it  can  communicate. 
His  vent-        **E  ka<*  at  D^  court  an  officer,  under  the  title  of  purveyor-. 
tofyy%        general  of  his  houihold.    This  officer  was  a  foreigner;  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  decent  aflurance,  the  duke,  who  always  con- 
yerfed  in  perfon  with  thofe  he  employed,  even  in  the  meaneft 
Nations  about  his  palace,  raifed  him  by  degrees  to  the  purveyor* 
{hip.     His  behaviour,  in  this  ftation,  was  fo  exad,  regular, 
and  inoffenfive,  that  he  acquired  the  good  will  of  all  the  court, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  mailer ;  and  lived  ieveral  years  in  great 
affluence  and  credit,  without  fo  much  as  being  fuJpeded  of 
the  finalleft  mifcondudt.    At  laft,  he  fell  lick;  and  appre- 
hending his  difeafe  to  be  mortal,  he  found  means  moft  ear- 
neftly  to  requeft  the  duke  to  fend  fomc  perfon,  whom  be 
could  rely  on,  to  receive  an  information  that  greatly  con- 
cerned his  highnefs.    The  duke  accordingly  fent  to  him  one 
pf  his  gentlemen ;    to  whom  the  purveyor  confefled,  that, 
during  the  courfe  of  his  employment  under  the  duke,  he  bad 
embezzled  immenfe  fums,  by  applying  them  to  his  private 
pocket ;  and  earneftly  begged  the  gentleman  to  ask  the  drie 
to  forgive  him,  and  to  feize  upon  all  the  eftates  he  was  to 
leave  behind  him,  which,  he  faid,  fell  fhort  of  the  (urns of 
which  he  had  defrauded  him.     He,  at  the  fame  time,  gave, 
the  gentleman  an  inventory  of  all  his  houfhould  furniture,  and 
other  goods,  to  be  delivered  to  the  duke,  that  be  might  enter 
into  immediate  pofleflion  of  them,  as  the  only  fatisfrdion  be 
could  make  for  his  embezzlements.    The  gentleman  executed 
the  commiffion  he  was  charged  with ;  and  the  duke,  having 
heard  him  with  great  attention,  defired  him  to  return  to  tbe 
fick  man,  and  to  acquaint  him,  in  his  name,  that  he  readily 
forgave  him  all  his  embezzlements ;  and  that,  fo  far  from  ic* 
cepting  of  his  ellatc,  he  left  him  at  free  liberty  to  difpofe  of  it 
as  he  pleafed,  which  favours  he  granted  him  in  confideratioa 
of  the  falutary  example  he  fet  to  his  other  fervants  :  "  Lean* 
«'  from  this  perfon,  faid  he,  (turning  to  thofe  about  him)  W 
"  become  honeft  men  ;  and,  at  leaft,  in  your  laft  hours,  t0 
*<  disburden  your  confeiences.     I  make  no  doubt,  continued 
*»  he,  that  many  of  you  are  as  culpable  as  thjs  purveyor, 
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ff  whom  you  fee  I  have  created  (b  favourably ;  'and  if,  inftead 
*'  of  referring  your  confeffions  to.  your  laft  morneats,  ye  will, 
w  every  firft  day  of  the  year,  when  you  come  to  pay  your 
"  corapiijttents  to  mer  confefs,  at  the  feme  time,  the  parti- 
c*  culara  of  all  the  dipt  and  embezzlements  you  have  been 
*c  guilty  of,  and  which  1  know  is  not  in  my  power  either  to 
"  prevent  or  to  prove,  I  will,  upon  my  honour,  forgive  ye* 
«  iji  the  Jame  manner  as  I  have  forgiven  this  purveyor. 
V  Think  of  what  I  have  faid ;  for,  I  do  affure  ye,  my  abfolu- 
"  tion,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  pope 
"  himfelf*  He  never  abfolves,  without  obliging  the  party  to  * 
*<  make  leftitution  j  but  ye  ihall  have  my  pardon  without 
*'  any  fuch  condition." 

RJNUCClOIh  notwitbftanding  his  great  and  amiable  Hiftorytf 
qualities,  had  his  weaknefles  likewife,  as  appears  from  xht  count 
Choke  he  made  of  Giofeppim  an  Italian  finger,  and  an  en-  Calvi, 
ouch,  .to  be  his  firft  nunifler.    This  Gtoftpp'tna  was  the  fa- 
vourite of  a  Viuetian  courtezan,  named  Madekw,  who  wis 
rich,  and  who  fupported  him  at  a  vaft  expence.    The  cuftom 
\\  at.  Parma,  arid  other  cities  of  Italy*  after  a  certain  time  of 
flight,  to  fhut  the  gates,  and  every  perfon  then  admitted, 
muft  fend  in  his  name  and  quality  to  an  officer,  who  waits  at 
the  gs*te  for  that  purpofe,  and  he  makes  his  report  to  his 
mafter  of  all  who  enter.    Giofefpino  and  Madelona^  in  one  of 
their  excurfions,  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Parma  fo  late,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fend  in  their  names,  and  the  duke  in 
the  morning  ordered  them  to  attend  him.    His  couriers  ima- 
gined, that  he  intended  to  punifh  or  to  reprimand  them  for 
tflefewdnefe  of  their  lives;  but  they  were  furprized  to  fee  the 
courteous  manner  with  which  he  received  them-     Giofepptno's 
psefence  had  prepoflcfied  him  in  his  favour;  and  entering  in* 
to  conversation  with  him,  he  foon  perceived  that  he  under* 
flood  politics  as  well  as  mufic,  and  that  he  was  not  infected 
with  that  levity  which  is  fo  common  to  the  Italian  muficians. 
In  ftiort,  the  duke  offered  him  a  fettlement  at  his  court ;  and, 
peseeiving  that  he  made  fome  difficulty  on  account  of  Made- 
kw9  he  offered  to  entertain*  her  likewife,  and  to  treat  her,  in 
every  refped,  as  Gioftppino's  wife.     The  bargain  was  foon 
ftruck;  and  the  duke  not  only  performed  all  he  had  promifed, 
but  provided  handfomely  for  Gicfeppino's  two  brothers,  giving 
one  of  them  acommiffion  in  his  own  guards,  and  the  other  a 
tying  in  the  church.     After  thisv  Madelona  wifely  retired  to 
a  nunnery,  where  the  duke  ftill  continued  her  appointment. 

As  to  Giofeppinoy  be  fliewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of  the 
duke's  partiality  in  his  favour.  A  magnificent  palace  was 
*!¥&ed  for  him,  with  a  communication,  by  a  covered  gallery, 
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with  that  of  the  duke;  and  in  a  fliort  time  he  acquired* 
much  larger  eftate,  than  could  have  been  expeded  to  te 
amaficd  in  the  ferrice  of  a  duke  of  Parma.    The  duke  ma 
fo  far  from  difeovering  any  uneafinefi  on  that  account,  that 
he  advifed  his  favourite  to  lay  out  his  money  in  pnrchafiog 
land,  but  not  in  the  Parmefan^  left  his  fon  and  facccflbr  Aiould 
call  him  to  an  account  for  the  riches  he  bad  acquired.    Gi*> 
feppino  accordingly  purchafed  an  eftate  .in  the  Mtia*uf*y  and' 
was  created  a  count  by  the  tide  o{Cahif  the  name  of  hit 
father,  who  was  a  poor  tayjor  in  Pavia.    In  other  reipefis, 
Giofeppino  behaved  with  the  moft  profound  fubmiffion  to  the 
.   duke,  his  family,  and  court.    But  all  his  caution  could  not 
guard  him  from  enemies  amongft  the  nobility,   who  fflk 
looked  upon  him  as  an  upft art. 
Marriage       W#en  prince  Edward,  Ranuccio's  fon,  grew  up,  Lew 
0f  tye        XIV.  ordered  du  Pre,  his  resident  at  Parma^  to  offer  a  prin* 
prince  of    cefi  of  his  own  blood  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince.    He 
Parma,      had,  at  the  fame  time,  made  the  like  offer  to  the  dukes  of 
Tufeany  and  Modena.    Nothing  could  be  more  unpopular  than* 
the  French  court,  at  this  time,  was  in  Italy.     Lewis  XIV.  had, 
with  unconcern,  feen  the  Turks  make  a  progrefs  in  Gernwf% 
which  threatened  the  extinction  of  the  chriftian  religion  aai 
intereft  in  that  empire  ;  and  the  French  armies  in  the  Palati- 
nate had  behaved  in  a  manner  more  brutal  and  inhuman  than 
the  worft  of  barbarians.     Though"  the  Italian  princes  hai 
never  been  fond  of  the  imperial  yoke,  while  the  houfe  of 
Juftria  afprred  to  give  laws  in  Italy ;  yet,  now  that  its  power 
was  reduced,  they  remembered  that  the  emperors  of  German 
had  been  the  lords  paramount  of  that  country,  and  that  thef 
themfelves  owed  to  them  their  freedom,  and  independence 
upon  the  fee  of  Rome.    The  duke  of  Parma>  particularly, 
thought  that  if  he  owed  any  allegiance  it  was  to  the  emperor, 
and  not  to  the  pope,  whofe  predeceflors  had  availed  tbtffl* 
felves  of  the  diftrefles  of  Germany  to  get  poffeffLon  of  Parma* 
That  duke,  therefore,  and  the  other  Italian  princes,  reject** 
the  propofal  of  the  French  alliance  with  a  kind  of  horror;  aid 
Ranuccio  concluded  a  match  between  his  fon  Edward  and  the 
princefs  Dorothea-Sophia  of  Neuberg*  lifter  of  the  empiels* 
dowager. 
Calvi  mor-     R  JNUCCIO,  upon  this  occafion,  gave  a  proof  of  h* 
tified.         wifdom  and  good  fenfe,  by  mortifying  his  favourite,  upon  the 
only  occafion  in  which  he  feemed  to  have  forgot  the  mean*- 
nefs  of  his  birth  and  circumftances.    The  duke  had  giv«* 
orders  for  making  the  moft  magnificent  preparations  for  cele- 
brating his  fon's  nuptials;  and  had  committed  to  thetnarqtf" 
of  Rangoney  a  nobleman  of  great  quality  and  eftate,  the  care 
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rf  repairing  his  celebrated  theatre  at  Parma,  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  certain  pompous  entertainments.  The  marquis  ao 
septed  of  the  charge ;  but  the  theatre  being  very  much  out 
rf  order,  and  the  tune  allotted  for  repairing  it  being  but 
fhort,  he  ordered  the  workmen  to  admit  no  pcrfon  within  it, 
but  thofe  who  came  along  with  the  duke  and  his  fons.  Gio- 
feffino  prefented  himfelf  one  day,  and  demanded  admittance, 
pinch  was  refufed  him  by  one  of  Rangtne's  fervants,  though  * 

the  minifter,  at  the  fame  time,  acquainted  him  with  his 
name  and  quality.  The  fervant  anfwered,  that  he  was  no 
Granger  to  both ;  but  that  noblemen  of  much  greater  rank 
had  been  refufed  admittance,  and  that  he  muft  obey  his  or- 
ders. This  affront  drove  Giofeppino  from  his  ufual  modera- 
tion 5  and  after  threatening  to  cane  the  fervant  the  firft  time 
be  met  him,  he  withdrew.  When  the  marquis  of  Rxxngont 
heard  of  what  had  pafied,  he  difmifled  all  the  workmen  ;  and 
Ordering  the  theatre  to  be  locked  up,  he  carried  the  keys  to 
die  duke,  and  defired  his  higbnefs  to  excufe  him  from  having 
any  more  concern  with  the  reparation  of  the  theatre.  The 
duke  was  amazed  at  his  requeft ;  but  was  foon  informed  of 
the  whole  affair  by  the  marquis,  in  terms  that  put  the  duke 
ift  mind  of  his  minifter's  original  meannefs,  and  of  his  pre- 
emption in  threatening  to  beat  his  fervant  for  doing  his 
duty ;  adding,  that  he  did  not  doubt  that  he  feon  would  have 
infclence  enough  to  threaten  the  fame  to  himfelf  for  having 
fiven  the  order. 

A  prince  not  poffefled  of  Ranucctis  wifdom  and  modera- 
tion wquld  have  been  offended  at  the  freedom  with  which  the 
marquis  treated  his  favourite's  perfon  and  character.    Ranup- 
w,  on  the  other  hand,  difcovered  no  marks  of  difpleafure ; 
but  after,  calmly  examining  the  affair,  he  found  it  to  be  as 
the  marquis  had  reprefented  it.     The  offence  was  of  too 
flight  a  nature  to  deferve  a  fevere  puniihment ;    and  yet  there 
Was  a  kind  of  necefiity  for  fatisfying  the  marquis,  and  humb- 
ling the  favourite  at  the  fame  time.     He  therefore  prevailed 
with  the  marquis  to  refume  his  charge,  and  promifed  him 
fatisfadion.     Next  day  the  marquis,  as  ufual,  continued  to 
give  directions  about  the  reparations  of  the  theatre  ;    and  the 
.duke  ordered  feveral   of  the  courtiers   to  attend  him*  and 
amongft  others  Giofeppino ;    but  ordered  him  to  be  the  laft  of 
*11  his  train  who  mould  enter  the  theatre.     When  the  mar- 
quis came  to  receive  the  duke,  all  the  attendants  were  ad- 
mitted but  Giofeppino,  in  whofe  face  the  door  was  (hut.   This 
was  what  the  duke  had  forefeen  and  fufpeAed  ;    and  in  a  day     * 
°r  two  repeating  his  vifit  in  the  farrte  manner,  Giofeppino  re- 
eved the  fame  affrontiYe  exclufion.    In  a  few^days  after  the 
3  fame 
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fame  experiment  was  repeated,  when  the  marquis,  thiolty 
that  he  had  done  enough  to  mortify  the  favourite,  and  begin- 
ning now  to  underftand  the  duke's  meaning,  faluted  him  \i\ 
the  name  of  Signior  Giofeppino%  and  told  him  that  he  ws 
welcome  to  enter ;   and  thus  the  quarrel  ended,  without  (is 
duke  appearing  to  take  the  lead  concern  in  it, 
Magnifi*        The  celebration  of  the  nuptials  between  prince  £4fri 
tent  wed-  and  his  bride,  was  ttye  mod  magnificent  of  any  that  for  fone 
ding.         centuries  had  been  exhibited  in  Italy.     Rich  prefents,  acced- 
ing to  their  refpe&ive  qualities,  were  made  to  all  thc&r* 
mam  of  either  (ex  who  accompanied  the  bride.     The  fcA 
entertainments,  and  flaews  of  all  kinds,  which  lafted  for  to 
weeks,  were  equally  pompous  and  ingenious;   butadeferijH 
tion  of  particulars  does  not  come  within  our  deftgn,  thwgk 
volumes  were  filled  with  the  description  of  them  s   and  thr 
marriage  of  prince  Edward*   with   the  princefi   Dorolh)  4 
Neither g,  is  to  this  day  talked  of  amongft  the  Italians  at  h 
matter-piece  of  all  magnificence  of  that  kind. 
fiijfory  of       But  notwithstanding  Ranuaio's  gentlenefe  and  politcne&t 
Pon  Alex-  no  prince  knew  better  than  he  did  what  was  due  to  his  rank* 
ander        and  to  the  decorum  of  a  court.    His  brother,,  prince  JItxanb 
Farrjefe.    Farnefe,  while  he  was  governor  of  the  LouiGnrntries  fof  * 
.  king  of  Spainy  had  by  his  miftrefs  a  natural  {on  called  ate 
his  own  name.     This  young  gentleman  was.  educated  atP# 
ma9  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  in  a  manner  fuiiaWe  fotto 
quality  of  \\h  father,  who  was  afterwards  general  of  theft 
netiansy  and  held  an  employment  in  Spain.     Upon  them* 
•  riageof  prince  Edward y  the  duke  of  Parma  gave  Don  jfi** 
ander,  for  fo  the  young  gentleman  was  called,  a  poft  *M 
the  perfon  of  the  princefs,  and  his  fine  pretence  and  accott- 
pltfhments  foon  brought  him  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  aP<^** 
fan  countefs,  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  ladiea  in  sll  *i 
duke's  dominions.  As  the  lady  was  married,  their  intercetffc 
became  fcandalous,  and  it  foon  reached  the  duke's  ears.  AJ 
he  was  extremely  delicate  in  thofe  matters,  he  at  firft  repri- 
manded Don  Alexander^  being  willing  to  make   allowance 
for  his  youth  ;  but  the  fcandal  of  the  intrigue  daily  encreafog) 
he  treated  him  with  rougher  language,  and  threatened,  if* 
perfevered,  to  difqualify  him  from  all  future  commerce  fro 
womankind.     He  ordered,  at  the  fame  time,  that  when  tk 
duchels  came  to  the  opera,  {he  fliould  be  placed  in  a  W* 
,  oppofite  to  his  own,  that  her  gallant  might  have  no  opi»r* 
tunity  of  entertaining  her.     The  lovers  found  means  parity  w 
elude  even  this  precaution  ;  but  being  impatient  of  reftra^i 
they  at  lafi:  agreed  to  make  an  elopement,  and  to  AytofW' 
pies,  where  they  might  enjoy  themfelves  in  fecurity.  *y 
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zander  accordingly  repaired  to  the  lady's  country- feat,  in  the 
ifguife  of  a  poftilion  ;  and  on  pretence  that  he  was  fent  for 
"her  by  her  hufband,  who  was  then  in  Parma,  he  carried  her 
'0$  and  they  made  the  bed  of  their  way  to  Naples.  They 
had  been  gone  two  days  before  the  duke  heard  of  their  flight ; 
and  being  highly  provoked  by  the  young  man's  temerity,  he 
Afpatched  cxprefles  to  the  governors  of  the  chief  cities  in 
Lmbaray  and  the  Romagna>  through  which  it  was  moft  pro- 
bable they  would  pafs,  with  a  defcription  of  their  drefles  and 
pcrfons,  entreating  them  to  ftop  the  fugitives*  It  was  not 
long  before  they  were  flopped  at  Ancona ;  and  the  duke  no 
feoner  heard  that  they  were  in  cuftody,  than  he  fent  two 
coaches,  with  proper  guards,  to  conduct  them  to  tParmai 
but  with  orders,  that  they  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  fpeak  to 
each  ether  during  the  journey.  In  this  he  was  punctually 
obeyed ;  and  upon  their  arrival  at  Parma*  the  lover  was  con- 
demned by  the  duke  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  and  the  lady 
to  pais  the  reft  of  her  days  in  a  cjoifter. 

But  the  moft  diftinguifbed  public  aQion  of  this  duke's  life,  Policy  emJ 
was  his  eftablifhing  the  fair  of  Pkcentia.  This  fair  ufed  to  wifdom  of 
be  held  in  Genoa,  to  which  all  the  merchants  of  Italy  reforted  Ranaccio* 
once  a  year,  and  tranfaded  their  affairs.  But  the  difficulty 
ofpaffing  toGenoa  by  land,  on  account  of  the  vaft  mountains 
with  which  that  city  is  furrounded,  being  a  prodigious  dtf-  - 
couragement  to  the  merchants,  Ranuccio  formed  the  noble 
projeft  of  transferring  the  fair  to  Placenza.  He  no  foonef 
made  the  propofal,  than  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  to  by  all 
the  traders  of  Italy ;  and  for  their  conveniency,  be  ordered 
above  three  hundred  booths  to  be  built  in  the  ftreets  of  Pla- 
tenza;  and  during  the  fair  he  appointed  guards  for  the  fe* 
curity  of  the  wares  they  contained.  But  as  the  refort  of 
wealthy  bankers  to  the  fair  was  its  principal  fupporr,  the 
duke,  with  a  magnificence  peculiar  to  himfelf,  fent  to  i%- 
Tence*  and  all  the  other  trading  cities  in  Lombardy  and  the 
Sjimagna,  coaches  and  other  carriages  for  conveying  them  to 
Placenza^  where  they  were  lodged  all  the  time  of  the  fair, 
at  his  expence,  and  every  night  entertained  with  elegant  ex- 
hibitions of  plays,  operas*  and  other  entertainments  of  mufic. 
AH  was  performed  in  the  higheft  tafte  of  politenefs  as  well 
•*  hofpitalityj  fo  that  thofe  merchants  appear  to  be  invited 
father  to  a  court,  as  the  gueft  of  a  great  prince,  than  to  a 
«ir,  as  merchants  tranfafting  their  own  bufmefs. 

In  like  manner  the  duke  rendered  his  dominions  the  refi-  Flourijbing 
dence  and  delight  of  the  Italian  princes  and  nobility.  After  ft***  °f  *>" 
the  fair  of  Placenza  was  over,  the  operas  ftifl  continued  $  and  <&*'«*»'• 
*sthc  duke  was  himfelf  a  great  judge  of  muficy  the  favourite 

enter- 
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entertainment  of  the  Italians,  none  but  the  fined  voices  ail 
performers  were  admitted.  All  the  expence  was  defrayed  ij 
the  duke,  who  was  fo  good  an  oeconomift,  that  his  guefa 
were  aftonUhcd  at  bis  magnificence,  his  ordinary  rtvenua 
not  being  computed  to  amount  above  one  hundred  tboufaoJ 
pounds  a  year.  He  found  means,  however,  by  the  great 
concourfe  of  nobility  and  merchants,  whom  he  brought  to 
his  dominions,  to  raife  a  revenue  far  exceeding  that  (tin* 
without  oppreffing  his  fubjeds.  But  though  he  defrayed  al 
the  charges  of  his  opera  and  theatre,  by  paying  the  performer! 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  providing  dreffes  and  machinery, 
yet  he  fuffered  Giofefpino,  foon  after  he  came  into  his  favour, 
to  be  the  manager  of  the  whole,  and  even  to  take  money  for 
the  boxes  at  the  opera.  This  amounted  to  about  a  thoulaoJ 
pounds  a  year  clear  to  the  favourite.  But  it  drew  upon  him 
•  fo  much  envy  and  ill-will  from  the  other  performers;  and 
the  public  was  fo  much  difgufted  at  feeing  the  fame  pcrfca 
zSi  in  the  double  capacity  of  rainifter  and  mufician,  that  h» 
refigned  the  management.  After  all,  however,  wehavefaid 
of  this  duke  Ranuccio's  magnificence  and  generality,  he  bad- 
his  frugal  and  faving  hours.  When  he  a£ted  in  the  dw-' 
rader  of  a  fovereign  prince,  he  required  from  all  bis  fervano 
and  courtiers,  the  ftri&eft  obfervance  of  forms  in  their  feveiat 
degrees  \  and  they  who  were  negligent  in  any  part  of  their 
duty,  were  always  fure  of  having  fome  marks  of  his  refent- 
ment.  This  made  all  about  him  fo  attentive  to  their  duties, 
that  no  prince  was  ever  known  to  be  better  ferved.  But 
Ranuccio  fpent  the  far  greater  part  of  his  time  as  a  private 
gentleman,  without  the  fmalleft  di  ftindion  of  drefi  or  atten- 
dance. He  converfed  eafily  and  familiarly  vfoth  al]  whom  be 
went  to  vifit,  or  who  came  to  vifit  him.  His  table  was  then 
ferved  like  that  of  a  private  perfon  ;  and  they  who  trembW 
before  him  on  days  of  ceremony,  were  charmed  with  his  coo- 
verfation,  his  affability,  and  good-nature,  as  a  private  per- 
fon. Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days,  he  was  troubled 
with  an  impofthume  in  his  leg,  which  the  phyficians  attri- 
buted to  his  exceffive  eating  of  Parmefan  cheefe ;  but  they 
could  not  perfuade  him  to  abftain  from  it.  His  difordeis, 
therefore,  multiplied  fo  greatly,  that  his  fubjeds  thought  bi» 
life  was  prolonged  by  the  miraculous  interpolation  of  fain^ 
The  count  de  Anguifciola  was  then  his  refident  at  the  court  of 
Paris,  where  Lewis  XIV.  one  day  enquired  after  the  health 
of  the  duke  his  matter;  the  count  anfwercd,  "  That  he  bd 
4<  been  miraculoufly  recovered  by  the  ioterteffion  of  a  certw* 
«'  faint.**  cc  You  Italians,  replied  the  king,  are  fond  cfk* 
*'  ing  under  obligations  to  heaven,  and  run  fo  much  in  debt 
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*  to  the  faints,  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  foon  prove  infol- 

"  vent."    But  after  many  efcapes  be  at  laft  died  in  the  year  j)eatjy 

DynR  Ranuccio  had  three  wives;   his  firft  was  Margaret  and  mar- 
daughter  to  Viftor  Amadeus,  the  firft  duke  of  Savoy,  by  whom  riages  of 
fee  had  prince  Edward,  who,  as  we  have  already  Teen,  mar*  Ranuccio* 
lied  the  princefs  Dorothea  Sophia  of  Neither g*  daughter  to  Phi- 
lip-William  the  ele<3or*-palatinc,  and  fifter  to  the  emprefi- 

xiowager;  but  l>e  died  in  1693,  during  his  father's  life-rime, 

,  leaving  behind  him  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  married 
to  Philip  king  of  Spain,  and  is  now  alive.    His  fecond  and 

.  thud  wives  were  Ifahella  and  Mary,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
married  by  difpenlation,  daughters  to  Francis  I.  duke  of  Me- 
dina. By  the  former  he  had  two  fons ;  Francis,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him,  and  Antony  (Alexander,  his  grandfon,  by  Ed- 
wordy  dying  in  his  cradle*)  Ranucci&'s  two  *brothers  were 
Alexander  and  Horatio*  The  latter  was  general  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  Venetian  fervice,  during  the  famous  liege  ofCandia; 
and  he  was  at  the  famois  battle  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  which 
the  Turh  were  beat ;  but  he  himfelf  died  without  uTue,  when 
he  was  upon  his  return  to  Italy.     He  was  fucceeded  in  his 

t  command  by  his  brother  prince  Alexander*  who  afterwards 
entered  into  the  Spanifh  fervice,  and  ferved  in  Flanders  in  the 
feme  rank.  In  the  year  1669  he  was  appointed  viceroy  of 
Navarre,  and  in  1680,  governor- general  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Two  years  after  the  Venetians  gave  him  the  command 
of  their  troops ;  and  in  the  year  1687,  the  king  of  Spain  ap- 
pointed him  general tffi mo  by  fea  of  all  his  kingdoms  and 
eftates,  in  which  poft  he  died  two  years  after  he  received  it  j 
but  without  leaving  any  legitimate  iflue. 

Duke  Francis  L  fon  of  duke  Ranuccio  II.  of  Parma,  fuc-  Succeeded 
ceeded  his  father  with  great  advantages.     The  contending  by  his  fon 

'  parties  in  Italy  concurred  in  the  high  efteem  they  had  for  the,  Francis, 
late  duke  ;  and  the  meafures  of  his  government  were  fo  wife, 
that  his  fon's  dominions  were  free  from  all  the  calamities  of 
war  which  defolated  the  reft  of  Italy,  at  the  time  of  his  ac- 
ceffion  to  the  duchy.  Francis,  however,  found  great  diffi- 
culty to  maintain  himfelf  in  this  defirable  neutrality.  This 
was  occafioned,  not  by  any  mifmanagement  of  his  own,  but 
by  a  difpute  betwen  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  about  their 
iefpe&ive  rights  of  fuperiority  over  Parma.  The  imperial 
general,  the  marquis  de  Prie,  in  November  1706,  marched 
feme  German  regiments  into  the  Parmefan  and  the  Placentine9 
with  an  intention  there  to  take  their  winter-quarters.  Duke 
Francis,  as  well  as  his  fubjeds,   pleaded  to  be  excufed,  on 

!    account  of  Parma  and  Placcntia  being  fiefs  of  the  holy  fee, 

1  and 
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His  difpute  and  therefore  not  fubjed  to  fuch  burdens.  The  imperial  j- 
ivitb  the  neral,  however,  in  December  following,  threatened  the  trt 
emperer.  duchies  with  military  execution  ;  fo  that  duke  Francis  wv 
compelled,  againft  his  will,  to  nominate  Francis  A4alpelt\k 
governor  of  Parma,  and  count  Jobn-Francis  MarazzamVfy 
conti  and  the  marquis  Annibal  Scotti,  to  be  bis  plenrpotenti*. 
ries  for  fettling  articles  between  him  and  the  marquis  dtPmy 
and  at  laft  ten  articles  were  agreed  upon.  By  the  firft  artick> 
the  winter- quarters  of  the  German  troops  were  eftimatedit 
the  fum  of  ninety  thoufand  Spanijb  piftoles,  of  which  the  lij- 
fubjeSs  of  the  duke  were  to  advance  feventy-fix  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  imperial  miliary  cheft,  for  the  mail* 
tenance  of  the  infantry,  who  were  quartered  upon  his  duchio) 
the  cavalry  having  evacuated  the  fame  for  their  greater  ak 
The  faid  fum  being  paid,  the  imperial  plenipotentiary  under- 
took that  all  neceflariesfurnifhed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
faid  troops,  horfe  as  well  as  foot,  fhould  be  pua&ctaUy  de- 
frayed, and  paid  for  at  a  moderate  rate  $  and  that  if  any  <tf 
putes  fhould  a  rife  between  the  duke's  fuhje&s  and  the  U 
troops,  that  the  fame  fhould  be  adjufted,  and  fatisfadW 
made  to  the  fubjeds  by  the  comrfandtng  officer  or  oGktfsd 
the  regiments,  or  by  the  marquis  of  Vijumtiy  general  of  the 
imperial  cavalry.  By  the  fecond  article,  the  marquis  dtPn) 
allows  to  the  duke  five  thoufand  out  of  the  faid  ninety  thou- 
fand piftoles,  on  account  of  provifions  furnifhed  the  preced- 
ing Augttjh  The  third  article  obliges  the  duke's  fubjc&tt 
pay  two-thirds  of  the  faid  fum,  in  ready  money,  in  the  fol- 
lowing April,  and  to  give  accepted  draughts  upon  creditable 
bankers,  for  the  rcfidue  to  be  paid  in  the  months  oiAupf 
and  OSiober  thereafter  :  which  payments  being  made,  tfe 
marquis  d?  /V/V  declares,  that  the  duke  has  fatisfied  the  im- 
perial court  for  all  demands  upon  him,  as  holding  his  efe* 
as  fiefs  from  his  imperial  majefty. 

The  five  next  articles  only  fettled  the  manner  in  which 
the  contributions  were  to  be  raifed*  and  the  fatiohs  furnifhed 
to  the  foldiers ;  but  the  ninth  article  is  extremely  remarkable. 
It  recites,  '« that  as  the  ecclefiaftics,  fecular  as  well  as  regular, 
are  in  pofleffion  of  great  part  of  the  duke's  territories,  «d 
had  always  borne  their  fhare  of  thet  public  burdens,  and  even 
at  that  very  time  paid  one-fourth  towards  the  expenceofthe 
garrifons  in  the  Parmefnn  and  the  Plaanitne^  the  irnperw' 
commiffary  referved  to  himfelf  a  power  of  raifing,  upon  tbeif 
eftates,  the  fum  of  twenty- one  thoufand  two  hundred  aw 
tnirty  piftoles;  that  the  eftates  of  the  faid  ecclefiaftics  ro»J 
be  delivered  from  the  inconveniences  to  which  theytouftk 
fubjedted  if  fuch  payment  fhould  not  be  made.     Tbefecu- 

lift 
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n«S,  however,  protefting  that  they  have  no.  concern  what* 
ever  in  drawing'up  or  concluding  the  faid  articles  j  which  was 
figned  the  i^th  of  Dessmbtr  1706. 

When  thofe  articles  were  publiflied,  the  popeClementXI.  Interpofi- 
iffued  a  decretal,  condemning  the  fame*  in  a  very  high  ftrain,  Hon  of  thi 
is  being  injurious,  in  the  moft  atrocious  manner,  to  him  and/*/*. 

•  the  rights  of  the  holy  fee,  to  which  the  dukes  of  Parma  and 

'  Plactntia  owt  a  direct  and  immediate  fealty  5  and  that  confe- 
quendy  the  (aid  articles  were  declared  to  be  void  of  all  ftrength, 
force,  and  validity*  His  holinefs  then  referred  to  a  letter  ex* 
pedited  by  his  predeceflbr  Urban  YlH.  on  the  5th  of  June, 
1641 ;  by  which  thofe,  and  the  like  infults  upon  the  holy 
fee,  were  effe&ually  guarded  againft  :  the  proteftation  en- 
tered by  the  fecular  clergy,  concerning  the  proportion  to  be 
paid  by  them,  having  thrown  the  cognizance  of  that  affair 
entirely  upon  the  pope.  He  then  refufes,  in  the  moft  pe- 
remptory terms,  to  ratify  the  fame,  and  declares  the  articles 

\  to  be  reje&ed  and  condemned.  He  next  proceeds  to  mention 
a  letter  written  with  his  own  hand  to  the  duke  of  Parma, 

„  threatening  with  ecclefiaftical  xcenfures,  all  who  (hould  prc- 
fume  to  invade  his  juft  rights,  or  trbuble  his  fovereign  jurif- 

;  didion,  and  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  over  the  faid  duke's 
eftates,  or  in  the  matters  already  mentioned. 
It  appears,  that  after  the  conclufion  of  the  above  articles,  dfallftati 

j  the  clergy,   both  -fecular  and  regular,  of  the  Parmejan  and  of  the  • 
Pheentinei  had  abfolutely  refufed  to  furnifh  their  contingents,  claims 
Without  exprefs  orders  from  the  pope,  for  which  the  imperial  ntade  hy  thi 

t  generals  had  quartered  a  confiderable  body  of  trrops  upon  imperial 
their  eftates,  in  hopes  to  oblige  them  to  comply  with  their  andpapaT- 
demands*     The  pope,  in  the  decree  of  cenfures  before  us,  ex-Tour*''    " 
claims,  in   the  moft  bitter  terms,    againft  this   facrilegious 
pra&ice,  as  being  a  violation  of  all  ecclefiaftical  immunities 
and  privileges.     He  then  proceeck  in  the  following  ftrain  5     ' 
u  Having  found  all  our  paternal  cares  fruitlefs  for  remedying  . 
the  faid  abufes ;  and  as  we  are  bound  to  protedr1,  upon  earth, 
the  rights  of  the  church  of  Rome*  and  all  inferior  churches, 
as  well  as  the  perfons  of  the  ccclefiaftics,  although  we  do  not 
doubt  that  the  bifhops  of  thofe  places,  whofe  zeal  we  have        < 
excited,  will  courageoufty  do  their  duty ;  and  though  we  be- 
lieve moft  certainly,  that  fo  unjuft  a  military  attarck,  directed 

,  by  wicked  Counfels,  will  be  disproved  of  by  our  moft  dear  fon 
Jofeph  king  of  the  Romans>  elected  emperpr,  who  we  hope  will 
feyerely  chaftize  and  punifh  all  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  * 
faid  excefles ;  yet,  that  we  may  not  appear  idle  and  ina&ive, 
Wc  who  are  charged  with  the  duties  of  the  apoftolical  office, 
and  that  we  may  not,  by  our  too  long  foibearance,  be 
Mod,  Hist.  Yol.  XXXVII.  O  accufed 
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accufed  of  having  betrayed  the  privileges  of  ecclefiaftics,  rf 
having  fhamefully  abandoned  the  caufe  of  God;  we,  trailing 
in  his  divine  afliftance,  and  following  the  example,  not  only 
of  Urban  our  aforefaid  predecefibr,  but  of  pope  Leo  X.  who 
by  his  constitution,  publifhed  the  23d  of  June  1515,  excom- 
municated, anathematized,  and  (truck  with  the  fword  of 
curfing  and  eternal  damnation,  all  perfons,  even  thofe  whofe 
quality  feemed  to  claim  particular  mention,  who  fhould  in- 
vade the  towns,  territories,  and  places,  belonging  either  me- 
diately or  immediately  to  the  holy  fee,  particularly  the  cities 
of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  we  declare,  by  the  tenor'  of  thefc 
prefents,  that  the  treaty  within-mentioned,  and  all  its  arti- 
cles, with  all  that  followed  thereupon,  and  all  that  may  fol- 
low it,  to  be  injurious,  abufive,  invalid,  unjuft,  and  deflitute 
of  all  force  and  effed ; .  that  they  were  fo  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  they  are  fo  now,  and  ever  muft  continue  fo,  notwith- 
flanding  any  oath  confirming  them  5  that  no  perfon  is  obliged 
to  obferve  them  ;  that  no  perfon  either  ought,  or  can  law- 
fully obferve  them  ;  and  that  no  perfon  has  acquired,  or  can 
acquire,  any  right  or  presence  of  a  right  for  fuch  pofleffioa 
or  proceedings."  .  . 

His  holinefs  then  enforces  all  the  cenfurcs  and  ecclefiafti- 
cal  pains  that  had  been  publifhed  agaihft  fuch  violators  by  his 
predeccffors  or  bimfelf,  or  the  bifhops  of  the  Parmefan  and 
Placentine ;  and  concludes  with  the  ufual  forms  to  declare  the 
faid  decree  to  be  lawful  and  valid  in  all  refpedts-  We  have 
thought  proper  to  be  the  more  full  upon*this  difference  be- 
tween the  imperial  and  papal  courts,  becaufe  it  remains. ftill 
undecided,  and  it  may  yet  be  productive  of  important  confe- 
quences  in  Europe,  It  is  proper,  however,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  to  give  the  reader  the  fubftance  of  the  anfwer,  which  the 
imperial  court  made  to  this  thundering  declaration,  and  which 
is  dated, the  26th  of  June,  1708. 
upon  the  It  begins  with  putting  the  public  in  mind  of  the  great  de- 
fwereignty  fiverance  which  the  imperial  army  had  obtained  for  Italy^d- 
^  Parma,  ter  it  had  been  enflaved  by  the  French.  His  imperial  majeity 
then  proceeds  to  complain  of  the  papal  minifters,  who  had, 
cither  at  the  inftigation  of  others,  or  for  felf-interefted  views 
of  their  own,  introduced  fpiritual  arms  into  a  difpute  that  was 
entirely  temporal,  and  to  publifh  the  fame,  to  the  great  fcan- 
dal  of  Chriftianity  and  Chriftian  princes.  u  Having  atten- 
tively confidered,  fays  the  imperial  manifefto,  the  declaration 
of  his  holinefs,  and  all  its  contents,  we  cannot  but  be  fcn- 
fibly  affected  at  the  court  of  Rome's  having  the  boldnefs  to 
difpute  the  ancient  rights  which  we  and  the  Roman  empire 
have  in  Italy  >  and  particularly  thofe  which  the  duchy  of  A& 
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tan  has  oVfer  Parma  and  Placentia,  and  this  under  the  pretext 
of  a  dominion  which  the  faid  papal  court  pretends  to  have  ac- 
quired over  thofe  two  duchies.  It  is  evident,  by  the  full  con- 
currence of  all  hi  (lories,  and  by  the  inveftitures  which  the 
Roman  emperors  our  predeceffbrs  have  beftowed,  and  other 
certain  ads,  that  the  fupreme  dominion  and  high  fovereignty 
of  the  faid  cities  of  Parma  and  Placentitis  only  belong  to  us  and 
to  the  facred  Roman  empire,  and  that  the  lawful  poflefTors  of 
the  duchy  of  Milan  received  the  inveftitures  thereof.  It  can- 
not be  proved  that  this  fupreme  dominion  and  high  fovereignty 
ever  has  been  given  up  by  any  emperor,  or  that  it  was  ever 
in  the  power  of  any  duke  of  Milan  to  yield  up,  cede,  or 
transfer  the  fame,  far  let's  that  the  court  of  Rome  is  entitled  to 
nfurp  the  fame;  or  that  the  duke  of  Parma  and Placentia  him- 
felf  ought  to  be  confidered  as  holding  his  dominions  from  the 
pope.  Many  hiftorical  traces  record  at  large  all  that  has  been 
done,  without  interruption,  for  preferving  the  rights  of  the 
empire  in  that  affair  ;  and  they  who  are  converfant  in  publie 
matters,  are  fully  fenfible  with  what  zeal  our  predeceflbrs5 , 
the  emperor  Charles  V,  in  particular,  of  glorious  memory, 
have  defended*,  and  expreffed  their  refolution  to  defend,  even 
to  their  laft  breath,  their  rights,  and  thofe  of  their  empire* 
to  the  faid  duchies.  It  being  befides  evident,  that  thofe 
rights  were  annexed  to  the  empire  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
they  could  -not  be  feparated  from  it  without  its  confent,  far 

'  lefs  againft  its  will,  by  any  papal  bulls,  be  they  what  they  will,        i 
or  by  any  menaces  of  ecclefiaftical  fulminations,  however  ter- 
rible they  may  appear.    It  is  therefore  loft  and  ridiculous  la- 
bour which  the.  popes  have  beftowed,  by  arrogating,  in  their 

.  own  caufe,  a  power  of  giving  fentence  ;    and  being  forced 
to  eftablifb,  by  means  of  their  own  bulls,  claims  that  directly 

*  point  to  the  prejudice  of  a  third  power.     Surely  it  is  beyond 

,  comprehenfion,  how  the  court  of  Rome  could  imagine  or  al- 
fedge,  that  our  foldiers  have  invaded  the  property  of  the 
church,  as  the  faid  court  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
the  places  into  which  our  troops  have  entered,  are  fiefs  be- 
longing to  us  and  the  empire ;  and  that  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  them  provifions  and  neceffaries  of  life,  by  the. 
laws  of  nature  and  nations,  even  though  the  fame  had  been 
a  neutral  territory,  efpecially  as  the  faid  demand  was  made 
that  we  may  be  able  to  defend  thofe  upon  whom  it  is  made, 
and  to  deliver  them  from  dangers  and  farther  loffes  with  which 
they  are  threatened.  Matters  being  thus  cireumftanced,  every 
one  muft  be  fenfible  that  the  canons  of  the  church,  with, the 
kws  and  reafons  of  ftate,  oblige  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  community,  to  contribute  to  the  public  ex-, 
O  2  pences, 
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pences,  efpecialry  as  they  are  employed  for  their  tranqriSty 
and  liberty a;  but  more  efpecialiy  in  a  country  where,  by  9* 
ticnt  cuftom,  the  clergy  has  always  contributed  to  the  coo* 
mon  fupport  of  the  public ;  and  where,  as  is  the  cafe  in  Par- 
ma, their  pofieffions  are  fo  great,  that  they  form  morethar 
one- fourth  part  of  that  duchy.  The  ecclefiaftics,  therefore, 
would  become  unworthy  the  happinefs  they  enjoy,  if  they 
fliould  be  fo  tenacious  and  covetous  as  to  refute  to  concur 
with  lay-fubje&s  in  paying  the  fum  required  by  our  imperial 
commififary,  and  perfifting  in  the  faid  refufal." 

The  manifefto  then  proceeds  to  extol  the  conduct  of  b» 
imperial  majefty,  and  to  blame  the  harth  and  precipitate  cen- 
fures  that  had  been  iflued  againft  him  by  the  pope.    It  then 
goes  on  as  follows.:    "  Our  demand  is  agreeable  to  our  ow» 
rights,  and  thofe  of  the  empire ;  and  we  have  made  it  in  a  man- 
.   ner  that  is  agreeable  to  the  imperial  conftrtution*  and  ufages, 
which  entitles  us  to  a  return  of  that  particular  refpe&  wbka 
we  pay  to  ;he  common  father  of  Cbriftianity,  when  be  di- 
verts himfelf  of  partiality,  witnefi  the  many  negotiations  of 
cardinal  Grimani^  to  obtain  that  confent  from  his  holuiefi, 
though, the  fame  was  fuperfluous,  and  toremonftrate  upon 
the  too  hafty  abufe  of  papal  authority.    We  well  obferve  ex- 
amples of  the  like  collections  and  contributions  ienpofed  opar 
ecclefiaftics,  'with  the  pope's  confent,  by  our  enemies,  in » 
verv  different  manner,  though  thofe  enemies  had  no  other 
end  but  to  difturb  the  common  tranquility  of  Europe,  and 
were  unworthy  of  all  favour.     Notwithstanding  that,  the 
court  of  Rome  yielded  to  their  requefts,  often  againft  all  right, 
thereby  (hewing  as  much  indulgence  and  kindnefs  to  them,** 
animofity  and  enmity  to  us,  by  attacking  us  and  the  moft  un- 
doubted rights  of  the  empire  in  the  face  of  the  world,  by 
words,  writings,  and  actions,  which  might  have  excited  iff 
us  the  moft  violent  refentment,  had  we  not  been  influenced 
by  that  goodnefs  which  is  natural  to  our  houfe  of  Auftrhi  ttA 
our  regard  for  the  univerfal  church.     We  would  even  teve 
perfevered'  in  our  patience,  though  it  has  been  abufed  ever 
fince  the  beginning  of  our  reign,  if  it  had  been  permitted 
<us  to  delay  longer  to  vindicate  our  rights,  and  thofe  of  the 
empire,  and  if  we  could  have  excufed  that  delay  to  God  and 
our  pofterity.     Hence  it  is,  that, 'all  things  confidered,  we* 
mindful  of  the  capitulation  which  we  fwore  to  obferve,  and 
the  imperial  conftitutions,  having  take  the  fentitiients  of  all 
our  privy  counfellors,  together  with  thofe  of  the  imperial  aulic 
council ;    and  having  confulted  many  able  foreign  divines* 
and  perfons  converfant  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  empire,  we  & 
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clare,  that  the  writing  above  referred  to  is  evidently  null, 
vain,  and  of  no  force)  and  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  plain  that 
it  wants  the  re^uifite  efientials,  to  wit,  the  commilfion  of  a 
mortal  fin,  contumacy  in  a  mortal  error,  a  previous  citation 
pf  perfons,  and  the  like  j  and  becaufe  the  faid  writing  pub- 
lished by  the  court  ofRoms,  tends  not  to  pieferve  the  heritage 
of  our  lord,  but  to  ufurp  cur  imperial  rights  upon  the  duchies 
rt  Parma  and  P  latent i a. ty 

The  matrifefto  then  retorts  the  pope's  injufticc  upon  him-  Theconck- 

feif,  and  acevfes  his  minifters  of  cruelty  and  oppreffion,  ixAfan  of  the 

of  pra&ices  agairrft  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  imperial 

duke  of  Savoy.    It  then  declares,  m  Che  moft  folemn  manner,  manifejh 

that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  his  imperial  majefly  to  give  up  °f  ¥&&*> 

any  of  his  rights,  far  lets  his  dired  fovereignty  over  Parma 

and  Platentia.    On  the  contrary,   "  We  refume*  proceeds 

the  paper*  to  ourfelves  and  the  facred  Rsman  empire,  firmly 

and  exprefly,  all  and  lingular  trie  fovereign  rights  that  have 

been  ufbrped,  or  are  yet  detained  from  us,  and  we  declare 

ibcrn  our*  in  the  mail  efFe&ual  form  and  manner,  annulling, 

abolifbing,  and  cancelling  all  illegal  pretences  and  pofleffions, 

excepting  tbofe  that  have  been  exprefly  transferred  to  the  faid 

holy  Raman  fee,  by  the  goodnefs  and.  munificence  of  our  im* 

perial  predeceflbrs.     All  which  is  of  fo  much  the  lefs  validity, 

as  ei$n  the  emperor  himfelf  has  not  power  to  make  fuch 

alienations,   without  obferving  the  requifite  forms/9    The 

clofeof  this  famous  mantfefto  is  as  follows  :   "  We  forbid  ail 

and  fiogular  the  ecclefiaftics  and  fecular  vaffals  belonging  to 

lis  and  the  empire,  our  minifters  and  fybje&s,  living  either  in 

the  dominions  of  the  church,  or  in  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 

PlaeenUa,  or  any  where  elfe,  under  pain  of  our  indignation, 

confifcation  of  goods,  and  corporal  punifliment  beftdes,   to 

pay  the  lead  regard  to  the  aforefaid  writing,  promifuig  them 

in  return  our  protection  and  clemency,  firft  requiring,  in  the* 

fteceftary  forms,  the  duke  of  Parma,  not  to  acknowledge,  for 

his  duchies  of  Farma  and  Platentia ,  any  other  fuperior.  but 

ourfelves,  and  our  moll  dear  brother  the  king  of  Spain,  as 

being  the  fole  lords  and  lawful  poffeflbrs  of  the  duchy  of  Mi" 

Ian,  to  whom  the  faid  duke  is  anfwerable  for  our  rights,  and 

thofe  of  the  facred  Reman  empire.'9 

•   The  viciffitudes  of  war  prevented  this  difpute  from  com-  Antony 
,     ing  to,  an  iffue;  it  being  an  eftabitfhed  maxim,  with  the  pa-  marries  his 
psl  court  .never  to  give  up  a  claim,  or  terminate  a  difference,  brother's 
but  to  make   temporary   tompromifes,   dill   keeping    their  w/V*w. 
claims  open,  and  reluming  them  at  proper  jun&ures.  -An 
-     accommodation  afterwards  took  place  between  the  emperor 
and  the  pope,  but  without  any  decifion  being  made  as  to  the 

O  3  e- 
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foyeretgnty  oi  Parma.    The  new  duke,  however,  behaved  fa 
inoffenfively,  that #hej  would  gladly  have  been  excu fed  from 
having  the  imperialifts  quartered  upon  his  dominions;  yet  he 
was  regarded  by  both   parties,   infomuch,  that  in  the  year 
1695,  his  holinefs  gave  him  a  difpenfation  for  marrying  hit 
brother's  widow,  to  the  aftonifliment  of  all  Europe,  the  for- 
mer having  had  children  by  her.     But  Antony  having  no  chil- 
dren by  the  faid  lady,  the  fucceffion  to  his  eft  ate  s  became  a 
very  ferious  confideration  with  the  powers  of  Europe,  after  the 
acceflion  of  king  George  I.     The  duke  of  Parma  himfelf  in- 
clined to  be  a  feodatory  to  the  court  of  Rome,  rather  than  to 
the  emperor,  who  he  Mas  fen  fib  le  wanted   to  reannex  bis 
duchies  to  the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Au/lria*,  and  the 
fame  fate  muft  have  attended  them,  had  they  been  declared  to 
be    fiefs   of  the    crown    of  Spain,    which  was   then    claim- 
ed by  his  brother  Charles,  in  oppofuion  to  Philip*  duke  of 
Anjotr,  both  of  them  affuming  the  royal  titles  of  Spain,  and 
each  in  pofleffion  of  part  of  that  kingdom.     To  prevent,  if 
poffible,  fuch  a  reannexation  from  taking  place,  Antony  duke 
of  Parma  married  Elizabeth v  his  elder  brother's  daughter,  and 
only  furviving  child  to  Philip,  by  which  the  defendants  of 
the  marriage  claimed  the  rights  of  fuccefiion  to  the  duchie* 
of  Parma  and  Placentia. 
Account  of     When  the  ft  ate  of  affairs  in  Europe  rendered  it  neceffary 
thefuccej-  to  fupply  the  defects  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  which  no- 
fan.  to        thing  effectual  had  been  ftipulated  with  regard  to  Parma  and 
Parma,  as  Placentid,  that  fuccefiion  came,  under  the  confideration  of  the 
fettled  by    contracting  powers.     At  firft  a  triple  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Great  Britain9  France,  and  Holland,  and  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  then  at  war  with  Spain,  thinking  the  fame  to 
be  injurious  to  his  intercft,  refufed  td  accede  to  it ;  but  by 
the  unwearied  application  of  the  Englijh  and  Spanijh  minir 
fters,  who  declared,  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  alli- 
ance was  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  their  imperial  and 
catholic  majefties,  his  difficulties  abated;  and  upon  his  acced- 
ing to  the  treaty,  it   got  the  name  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 
the  fifth  article  of  which   was  as  follows^  .**  The  duchies  of 
*Tufeany,  Parma,  and   Placentia,    were  to  be  accounted  for 
ever  as  male  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  were  to  defcend,  in  de? 
fault  of  the  male  heirs,  to   the  queen  of  Spain's  eldeft  fon. 
As  the  confent  of  the  empire  was  neceffary,  the  emperor  was 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  obtain  it.     Leghorn  was  to 
remain  a  fne  port ;  and  the   king  of  Spain  was  to  yield  to 
his  fon  the  town  Porto  Longone,  with  what  he  poffeffed  in 
the  jfUnd  of  Elba^  as  foon  as  the  prince  of  Spain  fhould  be 
jn , pofleflion  of  fufcany.     None  of  thefe  duchie<s  was  to  hft 
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potlefled  by  a  prince  who  fliould,  at  the  fame  time,  be  king 
of  Spain  ;  nor  was  the  king  of  Spain  ever  to  take  upon  him* 
felf  the  guardianlhip  of  that  place." 

This  fettlement  of  fiicceffion  to  fo  confiderable  dominions, 
without  confulting  the  parties  who  were  in  poflefllon  of  them, 
furprized  all  Europe,  but  thofe  who  were  in  the  fecret  of  ihe 
alliance  ;    and  therefore  by  the  mediators,  to  quiet  the  appre- 
henfions  of  ths  dukes  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  k  was  provided, 
<c  That  it  fliould  never  be  allowed,  during  the  lives  of  the 
pofieflbrs'  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  that  any  forces  of  any  coun- 
try whatfoever,  whether  their  own  or  hired,  fliould,   either 
by  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France  or  Spain,  or  even  by  the 
prince    appointed  to  the  fucceflion,  be  introduced  into  any 
garttfon,  city,  port,   or  town  of  thofe  duchies.     But  for  fe- 
curity   of  the  fucceflion,  fix  thoufand  Swifs  were  to  be  put 
into  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferraro,  Parma,  and  Placentia"     After 
the  conclufxon  of  this  treaty,  a  new  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sicily,  by  which  Sicily 
was  reftored  to  the  emperor,  who  agreed  to  give  his  Sicilian* 
majefty  in  return  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,     The  farther  particu* 
lars  of  this  treaty,  only  as  they  related  to  the  duchies  of  Parma- 
and  Placentia,  are  foreign  to  my  purpofe.     It  is  Sufficient  to 
fay,  that  upon  the  whole,  the  negociations  exafperated  Spain 
fo  greatly,  that  cardinal  Alberoni,  then  his  catholic  majefty's 
firft  minifter,  made  amazing  attempts  for  enabling  Spain,  both, 
by  fea  and  land,  to  withftand  the  efforts  of  all  the  contracting 
parties  in  the  quadruple  alliance.     This  produced  a  refolution 
in  the  allies  to  deprive  the  queen  of  Spain's  ifTue,  if  that  coure 
fliould  continue  obftinate,  of  their  fucceflion  to  the  duchies  of 
Tufcany,  Parma,   and  Placentia,  and  to  give  the  inveftitures 
of  the  fame  to  fome  other  prince.    Such  a  proceeding  dif- 
$ufted  the  ftates  general,'  and  the  rather,  as  the  miniflers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  feemed  rather  to  prefcribe  than  to 
negociate  a  peace,  and  had  not  confulted  their  high  mighti- 
nefTes  during  the  whole   progrefs  of  the  treaty.     This  and 
various  other   conftderattons,    determined  the  Britijb  court* 
before  they  ftruck  the  important  blow  they  were  then  medi- 
tating, to  fend  the  earl  of  Stanhope  into  Spain,  with  frefli  in- 
ftru£Hons  to  make  that  court  fenfible  of  its  danger,  if  his 
catholic  majefty  ftill  held  out.     The  fourth  article  of  thofe 
inftru&ions  were*  "  That  in  cafe  his  catholic  majefty  fliould 
refufe  to  accept  of  the  faid  treaty,  the  confederates  (hould 
unanitnoufly  dtfpofe  of  his  expectations  on  the  dominions  of 
Tufcany  and  Parma,  in  favour  of  fome  other  prince."     The 
fifth  article  was,  "  That  the  emperor  {hall  not  aft  within 
the  faid  term  of  three  months,  upon  condition  that  the  king 
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of  Spain  does  not  %zSt  on  his  fide;  but  that  if  his  cathblit 
majefty,  inftead  of  accepting  the  faid  treaty,  {hould,  within, 
the  faid  term,  ad  any  hoft'tlities  which  might  prevent  the  ex- 
ecution of  any  difpo&tion  of  the  raid  treaty,  then  the  allies 
{hall  immediately,  and  without  waiting  the  expiration  of  the 
ford  term,  fupply  the  emperor  with  iucfa  forces  as  are  there? 
in  ftipulated."  The  public  Knows  in  what  manner  thole  in- 
fhudions  were  rcje&ed,  and  the  fignal  blow  which,  in  coo- 
fequence  otthat  rejection,  the  marine  of  Spain  received  from 
Sir  George  Byng,  the  Britijh  admiral.  But  though  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Britijh  mioifters  and  admiral  on  this  occafion, 
were  juftified  by  parliament,  the  aflive  fptrit  of  Albmrii, 
who  was  the  grcateft  minuter  Spain  ever  had,  embroiled  the 
affairs  of  Europe  (o  much,  as  to  kindle  a  war  in  Italy,  and 
to  threaten  Great  Britain  with  an  iiwafion  in  favour  of  the 
pretender,  which  laft  projeft  was  defeated  by  the  accidents 
Britain  of  winds,  and  tides.  At  laft,  in  the  year  j  7 19,  Spain  being 
threatened  exhaufted  by  the  amazing  efforts  file  had  made,  began  to 
ivitb  an  think  of  peace,  and  the  plan  of  an  accommodation  was  fen* 
brvafion.  t0  j^  catfo0ijc  majefty's  minifter,  the  marquis  de  Btretti  Landi, 
at  the  Hague.  Amongft  the  other  articles  of  this  plan  it  waf 
propofed,  that  England  {hould  reftore  Gibraltar  and  2V< 
Matron  to  Spain,  and  that  the  fucceffions  to  Tufiany,  Parrna^ 
and  Placentia)  (hould  be  fettled  on  the  queen  of  Spain's  ion, 
without  being  held  either  of  the  emperor  or  the  empire. 
The  pope  was  Hkewife  to  be  obliged,  to  reftore  the  duchy  of 
faftro  to  the  duke  of  Parma.,  But  this  plan  was  rejected, 
and  Spain  was  at  laft  obliged  to  accede  Amply  to  the,quadru« 
pie  alliance.  In  the  year  1723,  the  difcontented  Italian 
ftates  againft  the  treaty  of  London  was  fo  great,  that  the  kiflj 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  dukes  of  Tujiany,  Parma,  and  Mcdtrm^ 
prefented  memorials  againft  it  at  the  congrefs  of  Cambroy, 
and  the  emperor  evidently  (hewed  that  he  difliked  it.  Mat- 
ters flood  upon  this  footing  till  the  year  1725,  when  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  was  concluded  between  the  emperor  and  the 
Yingot  Spain.  By  this  famous  treaty,  the  emperor  granted 
(without  the  content  of  the  empire)  the  inveftiture  of  the 
dukedoms  of  Tufcany^  Parma,  and  Placentia,  to  the  queen  of 
Spain's  eldeft  fon,  in  cafe  thofe  dukedoms  {hould  be  vacant 
for  want  of  heirs;  the  determination  of  king  George,  and  the 
regent  of  France,  in  the  treaty  of  London,  that  they  are  maf- 
culine  fiefs  of  the  empire,  being  taken  for  granted.  This 
treaty  was  counterbalanced  by  the  treaty  «of  Hanover,  con- 
cluded between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  humble  the  em- 
peror and  the  queen  of  Spain  $  but  nothing  particularly  was 
Stipulated   in  that  treaty   with   regard  to  the  fucceffion  to 
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*erma.  Thus  that  fucceffion  continued  in  a  very  indeter- 
nined  ftate  till  the  year  1728,  when  the  congrefs  of  Soijfons 
flerobled,  at  which  the  duke  of  Parma  had  a  minifter  to  take 
:are  of  his  intereft  there.  The  negociations  at  that  congref* 
raved  Abortive  and  trifling,  and  a  war  feemed  inevitable 
xtween  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

In  the  mean  while  the  duke  of  Parma,  ftill  refenting  th« 
tettlement  of  the  fucceffion  to  his  dominions  by  the  quadruple 
illiance,  and  imagining,  that  he  would  be  fupported  by 
Spain,  invited  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
o  refide  in  his  dominions,  where  he  treated  him -with  the 
ame  diftin&ions,  as  if  he  had  been  a6tually  upon  the  Britijb 
lirone.  This  being  known  to  the  Englijb  government,  fig- 
lior  Cam*  agent  for  the  duke  of  Parma  at  London,  was,  by 
lis  majefty 's  command,  ordered  to  depart  the  kingdom  in 
two  days,  and  to  be  attended  by  one  of  the  mefTengers  of 
tlate  to  the  place  of  his  embarkation.  Notwithftanding  this, 
Spain  and  England  being  equally  averfe  to  a  rupture,  colo- 
nel Stanhope,  afterwards  earl  of  Harrington,  was  nominated 
jtmbaffador  extraordinary  to  his  catholick  majefty,  and, "in 
lonjun&ion  with  Mr.  Kerne,  the  Britijb  plenipotentiary  at 
the  court  of  Madrid,  negotiated  with  the  marquis  de  la  Paz 
*nd  Don  Jafepb  Patinho,  on  the  part  of  Spain,   the  treaty  of 

By  the  ninth  article  of  that  treaty,  "  fix  thoufand  of  his 
catholic  majefty's  troops  are,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  garrifon 
Leghorn,  Porto  Ferraro,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  which  troops 
&all  ferve  for  the  better  fecuring  and  preferving  of  the  im- 
mediate fucceffion  of  the.faid  ftates,  in  favour  of  the  moft 
ferene  infant  Don  Carlos,  and  to  j>e  ready  to  withftand  any 
enterprize  and  oppofition.  which  might  be   formed,  to  the 
prejudice  of  what  has  been  regulated  touching  the  fucceffion-" 
By  the  tenth  article,  "  the  contra&ing  powers  are  to  ufe 
foe  fofteft  and  moft  effeftual  means  of  perfuading  the  dukes 
of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  that  the  garrifons  might  be  quietly 
received ,    and   ftipulating   the    taking   of  an  oath    to  be 
faithtul  to  the  regnant  powers,  in  every  thing  that  fliall  not 
be  contrary  to  the  right  of  the  fucceffion,  referved  to  the  moft 
ferene  infant  Don  Carlos.    It  is  likewife  ftipulated,  that  the 
Cud  garrifon  (hall  not  meddle,  diredly  nor  indiredly,  in  the 
government  of  the  places  where  they  are  garrifoned,  and  ren- 
der  to  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  and  Parma,  all  the  honours  that 
are  due  to  a  fovereign  in  their  own  dominions." 

By  the  eleventh  article,  "  his  catholic  majefty  engages  to 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  faid  garrifons,  as  foon  as  the         x 
frid  fucceflions  are  quietly  fettled  in  the  perfon  of  Don  Carlos 
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his  fon."  By  the  twelfth  article,  "  the  contracting  powtn 
became  guarantees  for  Don  Carlos  quietly  pofleffing  and  en- 
joying  the  faid  ftates  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  and  Placentla,  after 
he  has  fucceeded  thereunto." 

«  By  the  thirteenth  article,  cc  the  kings  of  England  and 
France  promife  to  ratify  and  guaranty  all  the  particular  regu- 
lations that  fliall  be  concerted  between  his  catholic  majetty, 
2nd  the  two  dukes  of  Tufcariy  and  Parma,  relating  to  the 
faid  garrifons."  The  fourteenth  articles  ftipulates,  "that 
the  ftates  general  of  the  United  Provinces  fhall  be  invited  to 
accede  to  the  treaty,  the  ratifications  of  which  were  tote 
difpatched  within  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  at  fartheft.'* 

Those  ftipulations  with  regard  to  the  fucceflion  to  Tufcanf 
and  Parma,  were  feverely  cenfured  in  England,  as  being  fo- 
reign to  the  national  intereft,  and  tending  to  involve  Great 
Britain  in  a  war  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  inconiifient 
tyith  the  tenor  of  the  quadruple  alliance.  To  this  it  was  an- 
fwered,  "  That  there  neither  was,  nor  could  be,  any  efleo* 
tial  difference,  if  the  emperor  was  fincerely,  znAbonajjdey 
.  refolved  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  as  to  the 
eventual  fucceflion  to  the  duchies  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  am? 
Placentia;  and  that  introducing  Spanijh,  inftead  of  neutral 
troops,  into  the  garrifons  of  thofe  dominions,  could  make  no 
material  difference,  efpecially  as  the  treaty  had  in  the  ftrongeft 
manner  ftipulated,  the  troops  fhould  be  withdrawn,  as  fbonas 
the  fucceflion  to  the  duchies,  which  was  a  main  obje&  of  the 
quadruple  alliance,  fhould  be  fecured,"  This  apology  did 
not  quiet  the  national  animofities  againft  the  treaty;  and  a. 
motion  was  made  in  the  hjoufe  of  peers,  that  the  agreement 
in  the  treaty  of  Seville,  to  effe<3ua'te  the  introduction  of  Spa- 
nijh  troops  into  Tufcany  and  Parma,  was  a  manifeft  violation 
of  the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  tended  to  involva 
the  nation  in  a  dangerous  and  expenfive  war,  and  to  deftroy 
the  bal lance  of  power  in  Europe.  A  negative  was  put  upon 
this  motion  j  but  the  emperor  ftill  continued  to  exclaim  moft 
violently  againft  the  treaty,  though  it  was  acceded  to  by  the 
ftates  general.  In  the  year  1730,  the  court  of  Spain  made 
vaft  preparations  for  carrying  the  treaty  of  Seville  into  execu- 
tion, while  the  emperor  publifh^d  manifeftoes,  impeaching 
the  juftice  of  the  treaty,  and  alledging,  that  he.  was  ready  to 
give  Don  Carlos  the  inveftiture  of  Tufcany,  Parma,  and  PA- 
centia,  with  the  confent  of  the  empire,  provided'  it  was  re- 
quired in  a  regular  manner;  but  that  the  court  of  Spain  hsi 
farther  views  in  his  favour,  than  the  ftipulations  in  the  treaty 
•f  Seville. 
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•  The  event  juftified  the'  imperial  court's  conje&ure,  though  Death  of 
perhaps  at  that  time  it  was  thrpwn  out  without  real  founda-  the  duke  of 
tion.  The  duke  of  Parma  died.  After  his  death,  his  will  Parma, 
icing  opened,  it  contained  very  moving  requefts  to  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  for  favour  to  his  diftrefied  family,  and  he 
declared,  that  his  duchefs  was  three  months  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy ;  for  which  reafon  he  hoped,  that  they  would  de- 
fer the  execution  of  their  projects  till  (he  was  delivered.  If 
the  child  was  ftill-born,  or  fpould  die  foon  after  its  birth, 
he  appointed  that  the  infant  Don  Carlos  fhould  fucceed  him, 
•but  he  named  five  regents  to  govern  the  duchy  during  the 
child's  minority*  A  fcene  now  fucceeded  which  aftonifhed 
all  Europe*  by  its  novelty  and  abfurdity.  The  duchefs  of 
Parma  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  imperial  court  to  declare, 
that  (he  was  with  child?  and  general  Stampa^  at  the  head  of 
fix  thoufand  imperial  troops,  took  poffdTion  of  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Place&ia ;  but  they  publickly  declared,  that  they 
kept  the  fame  .for. Don  Carlos^  who,  if  the  duchefs  was  not 
delivered  of  a  fon,  might,  whenever  he  pleafed,  receive  the 
inveftitures  of  the  (aid  duchies  from  the  emperor.  In  the 
mean  while  the  imperial, general  declared,  that  his  troops 
ibQuld  behave  with  the  utmoft  regularity  and  moderation; 
and  that  the  government,  till  the  event  of  the  pregnancy  of 
the  duchefs  was  known,  fhould  be  admin iftered  by  the  re- 
gency appointed  in  the  late  duke's  will. 

The  pope  was  far  from  being  an  unconcerned  fpedlator  of  Affairs  of 
atranfa&ion,  in  which  he  pretended  to  have  fo  great  a  con-  Itdy- 
cern;  and  upon  this  occafion  he  revived  his  claim  of  fuperio- 
rity  upon  Parma  apd  Placentia.     He  had  expreffed  great  un- 
eafinefs  at  the  difpofitton  of  the  fuccefiion  to  the  fame  by  the  , 

quadruple  alliance;  and  expecting  that  it  might  be  confirmed 
by  the  congrefs  at  Cambrayy  he  ordered  a  proteft  to  be 
entered  on  that  head,  in  which  were  the  following  expreffions: 
*'  Can  Chriftian  princes. flatter  themfelyes  with  the  hopes  of  . 
"  concluding  a  lafting  peace,  when  the  depriving  the  holy 
f<  fee  and  the  vicar  of  Chrift  of  their  undeniable  fights  is 
*c  made  the  foundation  of  it?  Can  they  promife  themfelves 
^  to  enjoy  what  they  violently  feize,  agatnft  all  manner  of 
fi  juftice,  and  invade  the  indifputable  right  of  an  uninter- 
"  rupted  poileflion,  which  has  been  acknowleged  for  feveral 
u  ages  by  ajl  the  nations  of  Europe?37  The  minifter  of  his 
holinefs  then  entered  a  proteft,  ««  That  no  power  hath,  or 
bad,  a  right  to  fettle  or  difpofe  of  the  duchies  of  Partna  or 
Placentia)  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fovereignty,  and  rights  of 
(he Roman  church;  and  confequently,  that  all  treaties,  con- 
ventions, agreenien^s,  a.n4  difpofitionsi  with  their  confirma- 
3  tion* 
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lions  and  ratification*,  already  made,  or  to  be  made,  eftr 

at  Cambrsy  or  Rathboth  or  in  any  other  congrtfs  whatever, 

concerning  the  inveftitore,  infeoffment,  or  conceffion  of  the 

faid  duchies,  arc  and  wilt  be  for  ever  rvuH  and  void  j  aid  4$. 

owns  and  rejedb  the  fame  in  the  moft  authentic  matMer." 

The  Rom*n  catholic  powers  of  Eur*}*  paid  as  little  rtgtti 

as  the  protectants  did  to  this  proceft $  but  as  it  was  itotorJot*. 

that  the  imperial  court  had  prevailed  upon  the  dutchefsrf 

Parma  to  declare  herfelf  to  be  pregnant,  which  dtelatttiGft 

fufpended  the  execution  of  their  favourite  Aiettfert,  that  of  kh 

troducing  the  infant  Don  Carh$  tnto  leafo  the  marquis -4 ' 

Ga/liiar,  his  Catholic  majeftyt  minifter  at  Paris,  declared,  ift 

the  name  of  the  king  his  mafler,  in  a  writing  iinderhishaad^ 

that  hi9  Catholic  majefty  looked  upon  himfetf  as  mftrelyftet 

from  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  of  Seville.     Noc*iffeftaii& 

ing  this,  the  crown  of  Greet  Britain*  at  that  time,  had  ft 

yart  a  fway  in  the  affaire  ci  Eurtpe*  that,  on  the  lfeh  dayof 

March,  1730-1,  a  new  treaty,  called  the  feeond  treaty  4 

Yitrma>  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic  nfrajefty  am)  the 

emperor.     By  the  third  article  of  €hat  treaty*  *c  his  imperil 

*'  majefty  contents  to  the  introduction  of  the  Spamfi  rrwfl 

44  into  the  duchies  af  Tufcany,  Parma,  and  Plateriia\  aw 

"  binds  himfelf  to  v&  his  Btrrtoft  endeavours  to  obtain  tfcfc 

*•  content  of  the  empire  for  that  purpofe."    In  a  fopartte 

article  of  the  fame  treaty,  his  Br'ttannit  majefty  declared  a» 

thenticalty,  that  Ootwithftanding  the  introduction  of  Spam} 

garrifcns  into  the  ftrong  places  of  Tufiany,  Parma,  and  iMf* 

c€nt\ct\  yet  that  he  had  no  intention  to  depart  from  what  \d 

s      been  fettled  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  quadruple  alliance, 

*  either  with  regard  to  fhfc  rights  of  his  imperial  majefly  tad 

the  empire,  or  to  the  fecurity  of  the  kingdom  and  fata 

which  his  imperial  majefty  actually  poffefles  mltaiy ;  <x,  Irf* 

fy,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  quiet*  and  dignity  of  thofe  wbs 

were  then  the  lawfsl  pofleffors  of  thofe  dochies,  and  therefcft 

he  renews  to  the  emperor  the  guaranty  of  thofe  countries. 

But  to  take  away  all  fufpicion  of  the  emperor's  trifling  in  thii 

matter,  he  emitted  a  declaration,  of  the  fame  force  and  date 

with  the  treaty,  importing,  '*  that  if  the  pregnant  datcbefc 

**  dowager  of  Parmz  ftould  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  ten,  the 

"  introduction  or*  the  Spanijb  troops    to  that  duchy  fhouB 

**  frill  take  place;   and  that,   if  (he  (hould  be  brought  to brf 

u  of  a  daughter,'  Don  Garbs  was  immediately  to  be  put  into 

M  pofleflion  of  tbev  duchies  of  Parma  and   Placentia^  by  *J 

**  eventual   inveftiture  from  the  emperor  and  the  empfa 

And  his  imperial  majefty  further  declares,  "  that,  in  cafe  the 

"  dutchefe  dowager  flaould  be. brought  to  bed  of  a  daugb^ 
0  "he 
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•I  ke  will  immediately,  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  duchies 
«*  of  Parma  wkPlafentif,  tp  give  way  to  the  peaceable  pof- 
«*  feffion." 

The    great   inducement  which    the   emperor  had    for  Pragmatic 
making  thoTe  conceffions  in  favour  of  the  fuqeefiion  of  DcQfdtttfzMt. 
Qirl&s  to  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Plaantia,  was  his  Briton* 
me  HiajeftylB  guaranty  of  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  by  which  hi» 
female  iffue  was  rendered  capable  of  fucceeding  to  bis  here- 
ditary dominions.    But  though  by  this  guaranty  he  gained  hia 
favourite  point,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  prevailed  with  the 
dutchefs  of  Parma  to  a&  a  part,  which,  had  it  been  fuccefe~ 
fill,  might  have  difappointed  all  the  ambitious,  views  of  her 
Catholic  majefty  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family.    She 
ftill  obftinately  maintained  that  (he  was  with  child ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  fome  very  dark  fcene  of  impofture 
ought  have  been  a&ed,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  the  Spanijh  party  in  Parma.    They  infifted  upon  a 
formal  examination  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  dutchefs  by  able 
juidwives,  and  in  the  prefence  of  the  ejdeft  dutchefs  dowager, 
which  was  fubiwtted  to,  and  the  youngeft  dutchefs  dowager 
was  declared  to  be  pregnant*    This  declaration  fufpended  the 
operations- of  all  the  courts  of  Europe  as  the  introduction  of 
Don  Corks  into  Itafy  was  the  main  fpring  of  their  political 
fyftems.      At  laft,  after  a  delay  of  about  fix  months,  the  hnpvftm 
dutchefs  declared,  that  {he.  believed  herfelf  not  to  be  vt\ti\  tf  the  d*t* 
child;  upon  which  the  imperial  general  Stamps  fignified  to  chefs  9/ 
the  great   duke  of  Tufcazy,  and  to  Dorothea  the  dutchefs  Parma  &JL 
dowager  of  Parma*  who  were  joint  guardians  to  the  infant  covered. 
Don  Carlos,  that  he  then  held  the  dutcbies  of  Parma  and 
Pkcentia  for  him,  and  not  for  his  imperial  majefty  5  and  foon 
after  he  withdrew  his  troops  into  the  Milanefe.     Notwith- 
1  fending  this  pacific  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  imperial 
court,  neither  Spain  nor  Great  Britain  believed  that  it  was 
fincerej  and  therefore  xh&BritiJh  miniftry  this  year  equipped 
a  ftrong  fleet,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Sir  Charles 
Woger,  for  carrying  the  infant  Don  Carlos  to  his  new  domi- 
nions.    Sir  Charles  failed  from  Port/mouth  on  the  14th  of  Jutyr 
aP<3  on  the  1  ft  of  Augujl  he  arrived  at  Cadiz,  where  he  found 
the  Spaniards  had  made  no  preparations  to  join  him  with  a 
feet,  as  they  had  engaged  to  do.     After  obtaining  an  au- 
dience of  his  Catholic  majefty  at  Seville^  he  proceeded  to  Bar- 
cefow,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  few  Spanijh  fhips  of  war.,  Irir  * 
toe  mean  while,.  Don  Carlos,  inftead  of  going  on  board  the? 
Br&Jh  fleet,  which  had  been  fitted  out  at  vaft  national*  ex- 
P^ce,  went  by  land  through  Languedoc  and  Provence,  not- 
withftaoding  the  pretended  diftike  which  France  had  exprefied 

at 
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at  his  fucceffion  to  the  Italian  dominions,  and  embarked  itM 
tibes  for  Leghorn.     This  gave  great  difguft  to  the  Brittjb  na* 
tion,  and  was  confidered  as  a  flight  put  upon  their  flag.  TV 
Britijb  miniftry,  however,  punctually  performed  all  their  fti- 
pulations  in  his  favour ;  and  Sir  Charles  Wager,   after  feeing3 
him  quietly  fettled  in  Italy  ^  returned  on  the  ioch  of  December) 
to  England.     At  the  opening  of  the  fucceeding  feffion  of  par*" 
liament,  his  Britannic  majefty  felicitated  the  members  upotf 
the  accomplifhment  of  this  great  work,  which,  as  matter? 
then  ftood,  was  thought  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
ballance  of  power  in  Europe,  by  preventing  fo  large  a  (uccet* 
Hon  from  devolving  upon  any  of  the  great  potentates. 
Ambition        The  public  of  Europe  was"  far  from  fufpe£king  the  real 
of  the  court  views  of  her  Catholic  majefty,  which  pointed  at  raifing  brf 
of  Spain,    family  not  only  to  the  fucceffion  ofTufcany,  Parma,  and  PAm 
centia,  but  to  that  of  Naples.      For  this  purpofe,  (he  had! 
formed  the  projeftof  an  allian.ee  between  France^  Spain,  and< 
Sardinia,  which  foon  afterwards  took  place ;  and  the  marc- 
ohal  de  Pillars  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  French 
army  of  thirty  thoufand  regular  troops,  under  the  king  of 
Sardinia.    This  army  began  its  march  on  the  12th  of  Oft*-' 
her;  and,  after  pa  fling  the  Alps  by  Brian f on,  the  valley  of J 
Barceknette,  and  Savoy,  joined  the  Sardinian  troops  in  the 
Vigevano.    In  the  mean  while,  the  young  duke  of  Parma, 
who,  after  his  introduction  into  Italy y  had  been  educated  at 
*     the  great  duke  of  Tufcanys  court,  declared  himfelf  to  be  of' 
.    age;  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  publicly  notified   his  joining 
with \  France  and  Spain,  to  mortify  the  exceffive  pride  anl* 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Progre/s  of     The  progrefs  of  the  allies  in  Italy  was  rapid   beyond  all 
the  allies    expectation.     The  king  of  Sardinia  having,  on  the  29th  of 
in  Italy.     Oclober,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  allied  army,  theftr- 
man  garrifon  evacuated  both  the  city  and  caftle  of  Pwity 
which  his  Sardinian  majefty  took  pofleffion  of.     Soon  after 
the  city  of  Milan  like  wife  made  its  fubmiffion  to  the  con- 
querors, and  nine  thoufand  men  took  pofleffion  of  the  cafe 
and  blocked  up  the  citadel,  which  foon  after  furrendered  like-  . 
wife.     His  Sardinian  majefty  then,  almoft  without  any  lots 
reduced  the  important  fortrefs  of  Pizzighitone  5  and,  though 
it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  took  pofleffion  of  Cremona^  the 
caftles  of  Frezza  and  Secco9  and  of  the  fort  Fuentes.    Soon 
after,  the  citadel  of  Milan  likewife  furrendered.    About  the 
fame  time,  the  marquis  de  Coigny,  a  French  lieutenant-general, 
took  Novaro,  which  made  a  much  feebler  refiftance  than  w» 
expected ;  and  the  marquis  de  Maillehois  reduced  Sorrow^ 
and  made  its  garrifon  prifoners  of  war;  while  the  Spew* 

uoop 
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troops  befieged  and  took  the  imperial  fortrefs  of  Aula,  and 
fent  the  garrifon  prifoners  to  Spain. 

The  neutral  powers  of  Europe,  England  efpeclally,  were  Affair*  of 

Dot  Ms  aftonithed  at  the  amazing  progrefs  of  the  French  and  Europe* 

Spaniards  in  Italy,  than  they  were  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the 

motives  that  induced  them  to  attack  the  emperor  in  Italy. 

\Hx.Keem,  the  Englijh  ambaffador  at  Madrid,  by  his  matter's 

orders,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  matters  between  the  courts 

of  Vienna  and  Madrid  ;  but  received  no  other  anfwer  than 

"  that  matters  had  gone  too  far  for  his  Catholic,  majefty  to 

"  retrafl  the  meafures  he  had  laid  down  ;  and  that  the  count 

j"  de  Montijo  had  orders  to  communicate  to  the  Englijh  mi- 

[**■  niftry  the  reafon  of  his  Catholic  majefty's  procedure."  The 

[count  accordingly  laid   his  memorial  before  the  Britijh  mi- 

niftry,  which,  in  the  beginning,  complained,  in  general  terms, 

of  the  emperor,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  excluding  king 

$Utoijlaus  from  the  throne  of  Poland.     "  Nevertbelefs,"  con-  Memorial. 

|inues  the  memorial,  "  his  Catholic  majefty,  out  of  his  great 

"  defireof  peace,  and  conftant  zeal  for  the  public  tranquility,, 

"  had  recourfe  to  the  mediation  and  guaranty  of  the  king  of  , 

u  Great  Britain,  /for  an  amicable  fatisfa&iofi  for  the  irifuhs, 

**  damages,  and  infractions,  exercifed  in  the  territories  and 

"  againft  the  perfon  of  the  infant  of  Spain,  Don  Carlos,  his 

*}  fon :  but  the  emperor's  ambition  was  already  beyond  all 

bounds';  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  animated  by  the  infatiable 

fury  of  the  fuprerhe  power  to  which  the  general  complai- 

u  fance  of  Europe  had  raifed  them,  by  fuffering  them  to  ac- 

»"  quire  fo  many  vaft  dominions,  did,  at  laft,  make  ufe  of  ex- 

"  traordinary  methods,  to  render  fruitlefs  a  long  negociation 

"  for  a  friendly  accommodation,  which  the  Catholics  waited 

*  for  with  a  religious  refignation,  by  forming  the  difficult  de- 

!'  fign  of  facrificing  to  their  caprice  the  fovereignty  of  two 

"  great  monarchs  in  the  perfon  of  king  Stanijlaus ;  and,  at 

"  the  fame  time,  defpifing  the  wife  and  prudent  propofals  of 

"  the  king  of  Great  Britain" 

The  memorial  then  proceeds  to  recapitulate  all  the  pro- 
vocations his  Catholic  majefty  had  received  from  the  imperial 
court,  upon  the  death  of  the  late  duke  of  Parma  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  peaceful  fettlemeht  of  Don  Carlos  in  ' 
holy  was  wholly  owing  to  the  friendfhip  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jcfty ;  and  accufed  the  emperor  with  all  manner  of  fraud  and 
perfidy,  and  with  flirring  up  the  fubje£ts  of  Don  Carlos  to  dif- 
*ey  his  authority.  The'  emperor  was  likewife  accufed  of 
publifhing  a  refcript,  condemning  the  great  duke  of  Tufcany 
to  fuffering  Don  Carlos  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  fubjecls, 
*»  lawful  fucceflbr  to  the  duchy  of  Tufcany.     And  Don  Carlo** 

in    . 
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in  another  refcript,  was  condemned  for  returning  the  titled 

the  Great  Prince,  though,  it  feems,  it  had  been  allowed  to 

him  by  the  court  of  Vienna.    His  Catholic  majefty  bad  com. 

plained  of  all  thefe  affronts  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain^\ 

acknowledged  the  juftice  of  his  complaints,  and  ufed  his 

offices  at  the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  conferences  were  eni 

upon,  to  find  out  the  propereft  means  of  procuring  an 

nourable  and  friendly  accommodation :  but  the  continual  dpi 

lays,  the  ambiguous  anfwers,  the  impracticable  propofals,  I 

imperious  terms  rftade  ufe  of  in  the  projects  of  the.  court 

Vienna,  the  pretended  diftance 'between  the  courts,  and th 

methodical  dilatorinefs  of  that  of  Vienna,  drew  the  ne|ocit 

tion  to  a  great  length ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  the  Britifi  m 

nifters  could  do  to  draw  up  a  project  the  2ift  of  Jutyy  173J 

His  Catholic  majefty's  ambaffador  approved  of  that  projed 

but  the  emperor's  refufed  to  accept  it,  till  he  had  received  nei 

orders  from  his  fovereign.   His  majeftyfeminifter  confentedtt 

this,  after  repeated  proteftations,  that  he  would  not  come  inn 

any  future  captious  delays,  which  might  lofe  the  oppdmrail 

of  the  campaign.     In  this  interval,  the  proje&ed  adjufrmeri 

was  difpatched  to  the  two  courts ;  and  though  it  was  readil 

fent  back  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  majefty,  with  his  royi 

approbation,  the  anfwer  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  a  Ion 

time  in  coming.     This  delay  was  attributed  to  the  contra 

winds,  and  to  the  extraordinary  bufiriefs  of  the  minifters* 

Vienna ;  but  under  this  were  concealed  malicious  views. 

Counter-        The  emperor,  inftead  of  fending  a  fatisfa&ory  anfwer  tfl 

memorial    this  adjuftment,  projected  by  the  court  of  England,  fent  to  hi 

of  the  em-  Britannic  majefty  a  counter-projeft  or  declaration,  which  hi 

jeror.         Catholic  majefty  and  his  minifters  complained  of,  as  bein 

illufory  and  injurious  to  the  crown  of  Spain;  andthecoun 

de  Montijo  declared,  that  he  would  break  off  the  negotiation* 

But  king  George  II.  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  his  miniftry> 

were  at  this  time  fo  invariably  bent  upon  peace,  that  they 

applied  to  the  court  of  Spain  for  a  ceffation  of  hoftilities  for 

thirty  days,    which  propofal   was  reje&ed  by  the  court  or 

-  Madrid.    The  Spanijh  miniftry,  all  this  time,  endeavourel 

\o  conform  itfelf  to  the  fentiments  of  the  Brhijh  court,  a* 

much  as  poffible,  by  an  affe&ation  of  moderate  and  equitable. 

meafures ;  while  they  were  preparing  an  army  of  fixteen  tboiH 

Jand  foot,  four  thoufand  horfe,  and  ten  fquadrons  of  dragoons* 

with  proper  trains  of  artillery  ;  all  which  were  deftined  to  aft 

againft  the  Imperialists  in  Italy.    The  mediation  of  the  2W» 

proved  as  ineffectual  as  that  of  the  Engli/b,  and  it  was  with 

difficulty  they  procured  a  convention  erf  neutrality  for  *• 
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Mujlrian  Netherlands  %  for  the  French  pofitively  rejefled  their 
N  jqediation  between  Spain  and  the  Empire. 

The  fucceffes  of  the  allies  in  this  Italian  war  were  lefs  Corruption 
owing  to  their  own  courage  and  power,  than  to  the  mifma-  °fthe.  court 
nagement,  corruption)  and  divifions  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  ^Vienna. 
The  imperial  general  Merely  though  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  integrity*  was  very  ill  fupported :  his  mufter-rolls  doubled 
the  number  of  effediual  men  who  ferved  under  him  j  and  the 
Auftrian  commiflaries,  thofe  moths  of  the  imperial  armies,     - 
with-held  the  money  neceffary  for  paying  his  troops.    In  Italy 
the  allies  divided  their  army.     The  French,  under  the  king  of 
Sardinia*  afar s  reducing  Milan,  entered  the  Modenefe\    but 
his  Sardinian  majefty  Found  fo  much  difficulty  in  curbing  the 
Impetuofity  of  Villars,  the  French  general,  who,  in  his  old  age, 
retained  nothing  of  his  former  qualities  but  his  native  vivacity, 
?  that  he  was  obliged  fecretly  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Verfailles 
]  for  his  being  recalled.     The  SpaniJJo  general  was  the  count  de 
;  Montemar%  an  officer  of  great  genius;    and  the  difaffe&ed 
;,   Neapolitans  having  repeated  their  invitations  to  Don  Carlos, 
!;  he  refolved  no  longer  to  delay  his  expedition  againft  Naples.     - 
*  He  began  his  march  in  February,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanijl) 
';>  troops ;  and,  without  bloodshed,*  he  obtained  pofleffion  of  Na- 
fles.    Previous  to  this,,  he  published  a  manifefto,  in  which  he 
[  declared,  that  he  Was  fent  by  the  king  his  father  to  relieve  the 
J  Neapolitans  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria* 
and  to  take  poffeflibn  of  the  kingdom.     Vifconti,  the  imperial 
j  viceroy  in  Naples,  finding  that  the  Neapolitans  in  the  capital, 
,   an  inconftant  race  of  men,  were  ready  to  receive,  with  open 
]K  arms,  Don  Carlos  as  their  king,  abandoned  the  fame ;  but 
',  took  care  to  ftrengthen  thfe  garrifons  of  Gaeta  and  Capua ;  and 
J  endeavoured  to  affemble  the  Neapolitan  militia,  and  the  few 
\   troops  that  ftill  continued  faithful  to  the  emperor,  at  Nocera, 
V  intending  to  form  a  carrip  at  Barletta.    For  this  purpofe,  he 
'    had  got  together  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  .foot,   and  two 
:    thoufand  four  hundred  horfe;  but,  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  coqnt  de  Montemar  was  advancing  to  attack  him,  he  for- 
\   fffied  himfelf  at  Bitonto.     On  the  25th  of  May,  he  was  at- 
:    tacked  in  this  poft  by  the  duke  de  Montemar,  who*  in  lefs 
;    tHan  three  hours,  forced  his  entrenchments,  and  intjrely  de- 
\    feated  his  army.     No  fewer  than  fix  thoufand  fix  hundred 
:    fcot-foldiers  were  killed,  and  about  fix  hundred  horfe.     Two 
\    feenerals,  the  duke  of  Moniehcn,  with  the  princes  of  St.  Vincent 
*nd  Belmont,  were  made  prifoners,  with  the  fecretaryls  office, 
.  kaggage,  and  treafure.    The  count  Vifconti  cfcaped  by  fea  10 
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Succefsof  The  French  were  no  lefs'  fuccefsfd  on  their  part.-  Tke 
/£*  French  application  of 'the  king  of  Sardinia  for  tecalling  matechal  Vil 
iu  Italy,  /aw  had  the  defired  effect  ;  and  when  the  roarechal  came  to 
take  leave  qf  his  Sardinian  majefly,  he  was  treated  with  fo 
much  polirenefs,  that  he  had  net  the  fmallcft  idea  of  what 
had  happened.  Upon  his  return  to  Turin,  in  his  way  to 
France,  he  was  preferred  by  the  queen  of  Sardinia  with  a 
fword,  richly  adorned  with  diamonds,  to  the  value  of  three 
hundred  piftoles  ;  but  foon  after  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever,  and  died. 
The.  two  marechals  Coigny  and  Broglio  fucceeded  to  his  com- 
mand, under  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  their  army  was  en- 
trenched near  Parma.  Count  Merci  had  been  mod  cruelly 
treated  by  the  Aujlrian  miniftry,  who  continued  him  in  his 
command,  but  refufed  him  the  neccfTary  fupports.  He  was, 
by  this  time,  rendered  in  a  manner  defperate ;  and,  againft 
the  advice  of  all  his  officers,  he  refolved  to  attack  the  French 
in  their  entrenchments.  He  fell  in  the  attempt,  as  did  a  great 
number  of  his  officers  and  bell;  foldiers,  and  the  imperial  army 
was  igtirely  defeated.  This  battle  was  fought  near  Parma  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1734.  The  lofs  of  men  was  almoft  equal 
x  on  each  fide ;  but  by  the  retreat  of  the  Imperialifts,  when  it 
was  dark,  the  viclory  remained  indifputably  on  the  fide  of  the 
French,  who  were  commanded  by  the  marechal  de  Coigny, 
Befides  count  Merci,  the  Imperialifts  loft  the  prince  of  Culm* 
bach  and  M.  de  Fins,  nine  officers  of  the  firft  rank,  and  about 
feven  thoufand  foldiers.  The  whole  fpace  of  the  field  of 
battle  is  fa  id  to  have  contained  not  above  one  hundred  and 
fifty  fathom  fquare ;  fo  that  it  might  be  faid  to  have  been  a 
carnage  rather  than  an  engagement.  The  prince  of  Wirtm- 
berg,  who  was  wounded,  fucceeded  count  Merci  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Imperialifts.  This  battle  had  a  great  effe£t  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  took  pofleffion  of 
Modena,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  hold  out ;  and  the. 
ftrong  fortrefs  of  Gaeta,  which  had  bedn  befieged  by  the  con- 
.  federates,  was  obliged  to  furrender  to  Don  Carlos. 
DcnCar-  That  prince  was  now,  in  fad,  king  of  Naples,  as  well  as 
los  king  of  duke  of  Parma ;  and  he  had  created  his  Spanijh  general,  Men- 
Naples,  tcmar,  duke  of  Bitonto.  His  fucceffes  in  Italy  encouraged 
him  to  attempt  the  conqueft  of  Sicily  \  and,  on  the  24th  of 
Augufl,  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  (hips,  having  on 
board  it  eighteen  thoufand  foot  and  two  thoufand  horfe,  failed 
for  that  ifland."  The  jneonfiftehey  of  his  Neapolitan  majefty'* 
conduct,  on  this  occafion,  was  remarkable  5  for  though  be 
owed  all  that  he  poflefTed  to  the  friendftiip  of  Great  Britain, 
yet  he  affociated  himfelf  with  the  eldeft  fbn  of  the  pretender 
to  that  crown  \   and  an  inconfiderable  crrcumftance,  which 
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flien  happened,  occafioned  various  fpeculations  in  the  public: 
for  while  the  Sicilian  embarkation,  was  going  on,  the  hat  of 
the  young  Pretender  being  blown  into  the  fea,  "  Let  it  alone,'* 
faid  he,  to  fome  officers  who  endeavoured  to  recovejr  it,  " 
**  will  go  to  England  and  get  another:"  "  And  I  will  go 
"  along  with  you,'*  added  his  Neapolitan  majefty,  throwing 
his  hat  into  the  fea  like  wife. 

I  When  the  Spaniards  landed  on  the  lftano1  of  Sicily,  they. 
Aet  with  little  or  no  reflftance.  His  Neapolitan  majefty  had 
created  the  duke  of  Bitonto  viceroy  of  that  kingdom,  and  the 
Sicilian  noblemen  flocked  in  to  fubmit  to  him.  Thofe  fuc- 
cefles,  amazing  as  they  were,  did  not  quiet  his  Neapolitan  ma- 
jefty's  new  fubjecHs,  who  complained  of  the  exceffive  contri- 
butions under  which  they  were  laid ;  and  fifteen  hundred 
troops  were  fent  to  keep  the  Calabriam  in  awe.  The  Mila- 
nefe  were  fo  much  oppreffed,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fent 
a  deputation  to  complain  of  their  hardfliips  ,at  the  court  of 
■France ;  but,  far  from  meeting  relief,  they  were  ordered1  to 
'apply  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  fo  much  ftraitened  for 
money j  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  out  his  own  revenues  to 
■trench  farmed.  The  Modenefe,  who  had  fo  lately  Submitted 
to  the  king  of  Naples,  were  in  the  fame  undefirabfe  fltuation,*  , 
being  likewife  laid  under  heavy  contributions,  as  it  was  well. 
known  that  their  duke,  however  he  accommodated  himfelf 
to  the  times,  leaned  towards  the  Imperialiffs,     All  this  time, 

'^the  court  of  Great  Britain  was  earneftly  bent  upon  a  peace, 

and  the  Hague  was  the  fcene  of  negotiation,  where  all  parties  A  negocid* 
•agreed  in  making  his  Britannic  majefty  the  umpire  of  their  tionprti- 

difputes.     Many  difficulties,  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  obfti-/^W. 

nacyof  the  imperial  court,  were  got  over;  bur,  at  laft,  his 
%BrHannic  majefty,  and  the  other  neutral  powers,  comprifed 
fthe  different  claims  of  the  contending  parties  in  two  fhort 

<Jueftions,  which  were  communicated  to  the  minifters  of  the 
;  powers  at  war,  viz. 

"  Whether  the  emperor  ar*d  France  would  be  content 
tu  that  Don  Carlos  remain  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  on  con- 

c<  dition  of  giving  the  houfe  of  Aujlria  Parma  and  Pldcentiai 
4"  with  a  part  of  Milan,  and  the  fucceflion  to  Tufcany,  as  an, 
r c<  equivalent  ?  Whether  king  Stanijlaus,  preserving  his  regal 
:"  titles,  Will  be"  fatisfied  to  be  made  duke  of  Lorraln,  and 

II  that  duchy  ere&ed  into  an  electorate  ?  The  duke  of  Lor- 
M  rain  to  marry  the  eldeft  archdutchefs,  to  be  declared  king 
11  of  the  Rmaris,  and  to  have  Parma  and  Placentia  imme- 
w  diately,  and  Tufcany  after  the  death  of  the  great  duke  ?  Or* 

!  M  in  cafe  this-  fecond  article  is  rejected,  whether  Poland  fhall 
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The  <war   €%  not  be  divided  between  Stani/laus  and  Auguftus,  the  longpi 
tontinuts  in c<  liver  to  take  the  whole  ? " 

Italy.  The  parties  at  yar  were  fo  little  difpofed  to  peace,  that 

no  regard  was  paid  to  thofe  moderate  propofitions.    The  Spa* 
niards  were  elevatejj  by  the  uninterrupted  fuccefs  0f  Don  Car- 
les, and  the  Germans  were  enraged  by  the  frequent  defeats  or 
checks  they  had  received.     The  German  garrifons  in  Sicihff 
one  after  another,  furrendered  prifoners  of  war  to  Don  Car" 
hs;  and,  at  laft,  all  their  force  in  that  ifland  was  reduced  to 
the  garrifon  of  Mtjjtna,  in  which  the  Imperialists  were  (hut 
up.     In  the  Parmefan,  the  allies  had  reaped  no  real  advantage 
from  their  victory  at  Parma.    The  Imperialifts  had  retired 
towards  Monte  Cirugalo,  from  whence  they  moved  to  Rig* 
git>.    They  then  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Carpi,  on  the 
Wght  of  the  Secchia,  where  they  received  forae  reinforcement! 
frbm  the  imperial  court,  which  began  now  to  be  afliamed  of 
its  own  mifmanagement ;   and  count  Konigfegg,  one  of  the 
beft  officers  in  their  fervice,  was  appointed  to  command  thai 
army  in  Italy,  which  was  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from 
prince  Eugene  on  tl>e  Rhine*    The  allies  were  preparing  t0 
befiege  Jbfirandola,  when  he  put  hirafelf  at  the  head  of  the 
Imperialifts,  which  remained  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Corfu 
He  then  took  poft  at  Jjhtingentob,  by  which  movement  ia? 
covered  Mlrandola ;  and  the  Secchia  only  interpofing  between 
the  two  armies,  he  refolved  to  ftrike  a  blow  that  might  retrieve 
the  credit  of  the  imperial  arms.     For  this  purpofe,  on  tte 
19th  of  September,  he  paffed  the  Secchia  with  the  utmofi  i* 
crecy,  and  attacked'  the  quarters  of  marecbal  Brogli^  tte 
French  general,  fo  fuddenly  and  vigorously,  that  he  was  almoft 
taken  prifoner ;  his  guards  being  able  only  to  protect  him  white 
he  efcaped  in  his  fhirt  and  flippers,  with  his  children  and  a 
m  &w  domeftics  :  he  loft,  however,  all  his  equipage*  and  bag* 
gage,  and  his  ftrong  box,  which  contained  upwards  of  fifty 
thousand  livres.    Oh  this  occafion  the  lofs  of  the  French  w& 
very  great 5  for,  be  fides  their  (lain,  no  feqrer  tbari  two  jhoa- 
fend  of  them  were  taken  prifoners,  and  they  retreated  witk 
the  utmoft  precipitation  to  Guajlalla.     The  ImperUliffo  en- 
deavoured to  purfue  their  advantage ;  and,  after  taking  ^ 
plundering  the  French  camp,  they  followed  their  enemieSj  vA 
attacked  them  in  their  intrenchmeqts  on  the  |Qth  of  the  6b* 
month :  the  a&ion  that  followed  was  very  bloppy.    The  \axk 
lafted  frbmten  in  the  morning  tilf  five  in  the  afjtejjipon,  arf 
die  infantry  on  both  fides  behaved  with  equal  intrepidly 
being  engaged  all  that  time  man  to  man  ,    'KinigfeggW&&* 
voufed,  but  in  vain>  to  break  the  Fnnch  cavalry  i  andjatlA 
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the  Imperialifts  were  obliged  to  retreat,  to  Lwxar a.  In  .thi% 
>attje  both  parties  claimed  the  victory ;  ther  Iofs  cm  both  fides, 
tfhich  amounted  to  about  feventeen  thoufand  m$n  killed,  Of 
phom  eight  hundred  were  officers,  being  alrnoft  equal :  but 
tie  French  had  the  beft  claim  to  the  honours  of  the  day,  by 
their  taking  fevcral  pieces  of  cannon,  fome  colours  and  ftandards,  •  .  ' 
ind  remaining  mailers  of  the  field.  Araongft  the  flain,  on 
the  fide  of  the  Imperialifts,  were  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg^ 
ihd  the  generals  Valpare%e  and  Colminero*  with  many  other 
officers  of  the  higheft  diftinQion.  The  Imperialifts  repaffed 
fctPo  at  Borgoforte;  but  broke  down  the  bridge  over  which, 
they  marched,  and  took  poft  on  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  After 
this,  the  French,  army  likewife  repafled  the  i%  in  order  to 
prevent  count  Konfyfegg  from  penetrating  into  the  Cremonefe*  . 
Both  armies,  at  this  time,  were  in  expectation  of  large  re-> 
fprcements;  but  none  arriving,  no  general  engagement  hap- 
pened. The  marquis  of  Maillebois*  however,  was  fent  with 
a'  detachment  of  French  to  befiege  Mirandola ;-  which  count 
ionigfegg  underftanding,  fent  fix  thoufand  Imperialifts,  who. 
marched  fofecretly,  that  they  forced  iht  French  to  break  up 
tbe  fiege,  and  relieved  the  place,  when  it  was  upon  the  point 
of  furrendering.  In  this  expedition,  the  French  loft  a  great 
part  of  their  artillery,,  ammunition,  and  baggage ;  and  when 
a  cartel  came  to  be  fettled,  it  appeared  that  they  had  not  Ger- 
man prifoners  enough  to  exchange  for  thofe  of  their  own 
cpuntry,  and  thejr  were  obliged  to  be  fupplied  with  fome  by 
the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  After  this  difappointment* 
Maillebois  rejoined  the  French  army,  which,  notwithstanding 
its  fuccefles,  was  unable  to  continue  its  operations,  and  was  > 

obliged  to  retire  under  the  walls  of  Cremona*,'  till  it  could  re- 
ceive reinforcements  from  Don  Carlos.    In  the  mean  while, 
the  Imperialifts,  being  ftrongly  reinforced,  obliged  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  evacuate  the  rarmejan9  retook  Sabionetta,  with 
many  other  places  of  importance,  and  advanced  within  fif- 
teen leagues  of  Milan  itfelf,, where  the  people. were  very  un-  ' 
eafy  under  the  yoke  of  xheFrench  and  Spaniards.    Tue  fame, 
difcontent  prevailed  in,  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  Capua 
ftill  held,  out;  and  the  governor  of  that  city,  in  one  fally,  '* 
killed  above  eight  hundred  of  the  befiegers. 

Trii  miqifters  of  his  Britannic  majefty  were  «H  this  while  Mgocfa 
labouring  for  peaqe  at  the  Hague  j  but  were  thwarted  by  the tiomof  , 
infolenceof  the  French,  and  the  obftinsfey  of  the  Imperialifts.  Great  Br** 
The  former,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spaniards,  were  in  hopes tam  *ot 
of  prevailing  with  the  Turks  to  declare  war  againft.  the  em-^^* 
peror;  andthelofles  which  the  court  of  Vienna  had  fuftained, 
'  (Reined  only  to  exafperate  them  into  endeavours  to  retrieve 
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them ;   and  his  imperial  majefty  threatened,  that  he  would 
make  the  campaign  of  1735  more  bloody  than  the  preceding. 
This  alarmed  the  French  in  Italy;  and  the  marcchal  de  Brogfa% 
who  commanded  them,  fortified  all  the  important  pafTes  into 
the  Parmefan,  and  his  other  conquefts,  fo  as  to  render  them 
almofl  inacceflible  to  the  Imperialifts.     The  inability  of  the 
x       emperor  to  execute  his  menaces  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent,  the  court  of  London,  which  continued  ftill  indefa- 
tigable in  its  endeavours  for  reftoring  the  public  tranquility, 
propofed,  in  the  conferences  at  the  Hague,  that,  as  the  bafis 
,of  a  future  treaty,  king  Stanijlaus  fhould  refign  the  crown, 
Jxit  keep  the  title  of  king  of  Poland;  that  Don  Carlos  fhould 
remain  in  'poffeffion  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  that  France  fhould 
reftore  all  the  places  fhe  had  conquered  in  Italy,  and  elfe- 
where ;  and  that  all  the  powers  in  Europe  fhould  guaranty  the, 
pragmatic  fan  £t  ion.    All  thofe  pacific  propofals  were  rejected 
by  the  court  of  Vienna;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
r735>  count  Kwlifegg?  tnc  brave  imperial  general  in  Ital^ 
after  throwing  fome  troops  into  Mantua ,  was  obliged  to  re? 
treat  towards  the  bifhopric  of  Trent,  through  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories, after  abandoning  the  fortified  towns  of  Oft'tglta,  Bar- 
goforfe,  Goito*  and  Cajlellucchio,  to  the  armies  of   the  allies, 
who  took  poffeffion  of  the  fame.     After  this,  the  important 
jfortrefs of  Mirandola,  having  made  a \  brave  refiftance,  was 
Surrendered  to  the  allies,  as  was  Orbitelh  ;  and  Don  Carks, 
paving  been  as  fuccefsful  in  Sicily %   where  he  was  crowned 
king,  as  he  had  been  In  Italy,  returned  to  Naples,  where  his 
government  now  enjoyed  a  perfcit  tranquility. 
joined  by         FRANCE  by  this  tinrie  began  to  think  that  Don'Carb, 
/^French,  by  being  in  poffeffion  not  only  of  the  Parrhefan  and  the  Pla~ 
centine  dominions,  but  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
was  more  aggrandized  than  was  confifrent  with  the  plan  of 
power  which  the  court  of  Ver/ailles  had  laid  down.    It  is 
plain,  that  his  xnoft  Chriftian  majefty  had  hitherto  acquired 
little  or  nothing  for  himfelf  in  Italy,  and  therefore  his  mini- 
fters  now  began  to  liften  to  the  terms  of  an  accommodation 
that  had!  been   propofed  by  Great  Britain  and  the  neutral 
powers.     Thofe  terms  had  been  communicated  to  the  Spanijb 
court,  where  ti\ey  were  rejected,  at  which  the  French  mini- 
ftry  were  inwardly  difpleafed.     Cardinal  Fleury  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  French  government;   and  his  pacific  fyfteffl 
-    falling  in  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  fValpole,  the  firft  miniftcr 
'    to  his  Britanni'ck  majefty,  he  fecretly  communicated  to  the 
court  of  England^  the  difficulties  he  was  under  through  the 
fraughtiroefs  of  the  Spaniards,  arid  defired  the  Briti/h  UHnifof 
jp  propbfe  to  the  powers  at  war  a  fufpeniion  of  hoftilities. 
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*This  being  done,. the  marquis  de  Fenelony  the  French  ambafla- 
dor  at  the  Hague,  agreed  to  the  fame ;  and  the  count  ZJblfelt, 
the  imperial  ambaffador  there,  prefemed  in  his.  matter's  name 
a  memorial  to  the  dates  general,  importing,  "  That  his  im- 
perial majefty,  having  already  given  innumerable  inftances 
of  his  fincere  dcfire  of  peace,-  and  his  confidence  in  thevma- 
ritime  powers,  a  late  proof  of  which  was  his  readjnefs  in  ac- 
cepting the  plan  of  pacification  as  fettled  by  the  king  of  Great 

•  Britain  and  tjieir  high  mightinefles,  yet  ftill  was  ready  to 
give  new  evidence  of  his  pacific  difpofitions,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly inverted  him  (count  cTUblfelt)  with  proper  powers 
to  confent  to  an  armiftice,  being  content  that  it  fliould  be  * 

a  general  one,  and  that  affairs  in  Italy  fhould  remain  in  their 
prefent  ftate.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  infilling  that,  for  the 

!  fake  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  whofe  territories  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  French  army,  the  mod  Chriftian  king  fliould 
withdraw  his  troops  from  the  empire,  thofe  in  the  fortified 
places  excepted  ;  and  that  negotiations  fhould  be  immediately 
commenced  in  a  congrefs,  upon  the  bafis  of  a  plan  of  accom- 
modation concerted  by  the  maritime  powers." 

The  fupport  of  the  election  of  king  Stamjlaus  to  the  crown  **>  .  - 
of  Poland,  was  now  the  only  objection  that  remained  on  the  1^1'  * 
part  of  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty,  who  thought  he  could, 
with  no  (hew  of  decency,  facrifice  the  interefts  of  his  father- 
itr-law.  The  Britijh  court,  however,  was  fenfible,  that  the  - 
acquifition  of  Lor ram  was  the  ultimate  view  of  the  French; 
and  that  both  the  emperor  and  they,  being  exhaufted  of  mo- 
fley,  were  heartily  tired  of  the  war.  The  Britijh  minifter. 
at  Parish  therefore;  hinted  to  cardinal  Fleury,  that  it  was  pof-  ' 
fible  the  court  of  Erfgland^  and  the  neutral  powers,  might  be 
Wo'ught  to  agree 'to 'his  favourite  meafure.  Upon  this,  Fleury 
otdered  Cbavighi','' the  French  minifter  who  attended  his  Bri- 
ianjtick  majefty  then  a.t  Hanover,  to  break  the  afFa  r  in  private 
to  the  imperial  ambaffador  at  the  fame  court;  and  after  fome 
little*  points,  rather  ceremonious  than  material,  were  got 
over,  an  armiftice  was  concluded  both  in  Germany  and  Italy 
between  the  twa  nations,  in  the  following  terms- :  "That 
there  be  a  ceflation  of  all  afls  of  hoftility,  as  is  already  db- 
ferved  upcm thv  Rhine  and  the  Atofelle  :  that  the  fufpenfion 
of  arms  fhall.  equally  extend  to  the  allies  of  France,  till  they 
fcall  hav£  declared  whether  they  accept  or  refufe;  that  tho' 
tytheterrn  fufpenfion  of  arms,  nothing  is  meant  more  than  a 
reflation  of  hoSilities,  yet  it  is  agreed,  that  the  French  troops 
ftiall  retire  from  the  banks  of  the  Adige  and  the  Alincio :  that 
they  remain  in  poffeiiion  of  Goito  and  Borgofcrte.  The  fa  id 
Jroops  (hail  have  the  courfe  of  the  Oglio,  as  far  as  its  junction 
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with  the  Poj  for  their  bounds ;  and  the  Po  from  that  placi 
to  the  firft  town  in  the  pope'6  territory.    The  troops  of 
two  powers  (hall  not  penetrate  within  each  other's  limits, 
cept  when  the  French  have  a  mind  to  relieve  or  refiefh  the- 
garrifon  of  Goito.    Paffports  (hall  be  granted  for  all  boats  anjS 
waggons  belonging  to  the  two  armies." 
Anarmif-      This  arroiftice,   for  feme  time,  flopped  the  effufion  rf 
{ice.  blood  between  the  French  and  iroperialifts  in  Italy ;  but  Chau- 

velin,  the  French  minifter,  who  was  in  the  greateft  truft  with 
Fleury,  having  fecretly  attached  himfelf  to  the  queen  of  Spain, 
the  court  of  Madrid  could   not  be  brought  to  render  the, 
,  armiftice  general.     Her  Catholic  majefty,  who  had. the  entire, 

diredion  of  the  Spanijb  government,  being  afraid  that  tho 
,  court  of  Great  Britain,   tired  out  by  fo  many  repeated  in-, 

fiances  of  her  haughtinefs  and  ambition,  might  tnterpofe  ancf 
check  the  progrefs  of  her  fon  Don  Carlos  in  Itaiyy  quarrelled^ 
with  the  court  of  Lijbon,  upon  a  frivolous  pteterice*  whicb 
obliged  the  Britijh  court  to  fend  a  ftrong  fquadron,  under  Sit " 
Jahn  Norris,  to  the  Tagus,  for  the  protection  of  his  Parfc 
guefe  majefty.    The  court  of  Spain,  was  informed  by  lv|r-  Keener 
of  the  deftination  of  this  fquadron,  upon  which  jyon.Jofepl 
Patinhoy  the  firft  minifter  of  Sp ain%  fignified*  by  his  matter^ 
orders,  that  he' was  willing  to  fubrnit  all  differences  between 
the  two  courts,  to  h,is  Britannick  maiefty's  arbitration  ;   h% 
this  offer  not  being  fatisfa£tory,  the  Britijh  fleet  proceeded  tQj 
the  Tagus,  as  the  Spaniards  had  forefeeh ;  and  thus  Don  Go* 
hs  was  left  in  full  poffeffion  of  all  his  Italian  dominions 
Difcontent      By  tn*s  t^nae>  tn^  ambition  ol  Spain  appeared  in  fo  fironfi 
-of  the  king  a  Hght,  that  fhe  was  deferted  by  aU'her  ajlies.     The  king,* 
of  Sardi-   Sardinia,  who  had  been  fo  ferviceable  to  her  in, her /^^ 
nia,  conquefts,  claimed  the  Milanefe%  which  had  been  pofitivclfl 

ftipulated  to  him  when  he  embarked  in  the .  confederacy . ^Btf, 
though  his  folicitations  were  backed  by  the  French  rnifiiff^ 
he  could  obtain  no  fatisfadion.  This  injuftice  obliged. cardi- 
nal Fleury  to  talk  in  very  high  terms  to  the  Spanijh  minifter  at; 
Verfailles  *  nor  did  he  diflemble  that  meafures  were  concerting, 
for  obliging  the  court  of  Madrid  lo  accede  to  an  equitably 
peace.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1736,  the  pjrelitniga* 
ries  were  finished  between  the  courts  of  London  and.  Perfailkh 
and  were  in  fubftance  as  follow; 

"  First,  that  France  reftore  tq  the  empire  all  the  pla*«f; 
taken  from  it  during  the  late  war,.  Second,  that  the  erppewi 
keep  the  Mantuan*  Parmay  and  Placentia%  and  the  Miknefi* 
The  king  of  Sardinia  to  have  Vigevanafco%  Novarra,  and  dl 
its  dependencies.  Third,  that  the  duchy  of  Tufcany,  after 
the  death  of  the  prefent  duke^  be  given  to  the  duke  of  £tf-. 
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rjf^  and  Lorrqi?y  an^epct;^  tp  tbfr  nionarchy  of  Jfama  ?  but 
jt&otit  any  vote  in  the  eevpfte.  Fourth,  tbti  king  tkani- 
$  be  acknowledged  fyqg  q(i  Poland  by  all  Europe,,  and  ca- 
^%U  thp  bpnours  of  acrowned  bead,  after  which  to  refign 
h^t^ngdom  to  king  Augi^inH  who  fiiaji  reflate  to  fern  ail 
Wqftates  ix^Roktul,  which  belonged  to  hkn  or  hi*  queen* 
Euftb,  tha£  king  Stayifla&t  h%ve>  by  way  of  equivalent  for* 
Folarm^,  th^rip3rn?diatc  poflijflion  of  the  duchies  of  Utar  and 
Lorraine,  after  the  duke  of  Tufeany's  death.  Sixth,  Don  C*r- 
aj.to  be  acknowledged  king  ot Naples  zod  Sicily,  and  to  have' 
[he  DeltPre/idii  ^nd  th^  ifle  otEttv}  but  Leghorn  to  be  do- 
&lare<J  a  free  port.  Seventh,  that  France  guarantee  the  prag/ 
(paticai  fiuu^ipn.  Eighth,  that .  £/<w»  and  Sardinia  he  invited 
ft  accede  to  the  treaty.;  England,  Holland*  Portugal*  and 
Venice*  to  guarantee  it." 

.  Though  all  the  dtfinttrcjted  part  of  Europe  approved  of  nvho  agree* 

tfeofe  preliminaries,  the  queen  of Spain  obje&ed  to  them;  hut  to  peace. 

tfee  kiM. of  Sardinia*  though  he  had  the  greatefttreafon  to  be 

4iflatUfSd>  declared  he  would, agr^e  to  them,  if  he  was  in- 

^em^ified  for  the  money  he  had  expended  in  fortifying  the 

places  he  was  to  refign.    At  laft,  the  queenof^in  wasover- 

nujed'by,  her  htibswd  and.  Ms  n&mfotH  wte>  ihwgjte  that. 

cfloqgh  had  been  done  for  her  fo jvJ£>on  €drht^  add  (he  #c~ 

qwdefced  in  tberfl  in  coaiptotaf*  &  (he  preteririid^  to  the 

|  crown  of  Greft  Bfbmn*  Aft^i  this*.  the>  imperial  court,  whteh 

l^  ir>  £a£j:  undqr:a  for<?p  to  afeoept  jof  the  preltaainiari^,  ob- 

|  twined  the  .acpe^ion  of  the  ewplrjes;  to>, them ;    a&d  ir*  the  be* 

B"?pia&  of  MaH  <73&*  tbfctbim  colleges  of  the  empire  una* 

fyaaouQy  approved  of  tfeem*  andtgrn.'  rus>  imperial  mdjefty  full 

ppycr  to  per^fft.  the  great  wwk  of  (peaces    Newf.ne^ociation*  * 

|  wpre  tbel),  b£gu;p«     One  yya^  traced  on  between  •  %hz  French 

I  and  imperial.  mw&?r»i  for  the  execntioin  of  the  prelumttarte?, 

apd.for  regulating  ibe/  ma  one*  ro  which  the  proper  evactia* 

tip^  were:?p  be.n^ade  in  liatyc  The  court  afJMkdrid* how- 

wer>  continued  .-ftilifulten  and  referved,  and  flatted- fa  many 

ofejeSions:  to 'the'  execution  of-  the  prelimi«ari&,   that  the 

-fooarA  aqd#  imperial  minifies  -prevailed-  with:  tiieicoui^  of 

ty'tit  Britain  and  the.ft|tes-g8i>eral>  to  gran*  a  gqaranty  of  • 

%ne>ir  difpflfiti6nof  affairs,,  as.  fettled  by  the  preliminaries. 

Thk  guaranty  tfas  communicated  to  the  imperial  and  Spa- 

^'minijWfci  -bfftwat  dilWuwb  by  the  court  of  %»&:*   Her 

Cttholic  mayfly*  who  coniiraied'to  rule  everything  then*, 

w*s  extremely  unwilling  to  deprive  her  family  of'ttoe  Tit/can 

m&ParmefmCvscfifaQmi  but  of  the  latter  more  efpeqially  j 

aod-as  the ;pQfleflion  of  Titfcany  had  been  already  virtually 

S^Bfcd  to  Qo»  CWw>  ihe  re&i&d  to  give  pofuivc  orders  for 

the 
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the  evacuation  of  that  duchy,  until  her  Ton  the  king  of 
pies  was  put  into  pofieffion  of  the  allodial  eftates  depending 
Parma  and  Placentia^  by  which  was  meant  thofe  eftates 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Farnefe,  independent  of  eith- 
emperor  or  the  pope.  She  next  demanded,  that  he  " 
be  fecured  in  the  fucceffion  to  the  moveable  effe&s 
houfe  of  Media*  after  the  death  of  the  great  duke  of  7j 
who  was  now  old,  and  lay  paft  all  hopes  of  recovery.* 
Catholic  majefty's  trifling  in  this  manner,  at  laft  exaipcfatd 
the  emperor  (6  much,  that  he  gave  orders  for  fome  troopsy 
in  the  .beginning  of  the  winter,  to  move  towards  Tu/cam 
This  obliged  her  Catholic  majefty  fecretly  to  apply  to  tW 
court  of  London,  and  to  offer,  if  his  Britannick  majefty  wouit 
affift  her  in  procuring  the  fucceflion  to  the  duchies  of  Parnsi 
and  Placentia  for  her  fecond  fon  Don  Philips  that  her  huP 
band  fhould  renounce  all  "his  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Port- 
mahon,;  and  fettle  every  thing  to  the  contentment  and  fad* 
fadion  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  even  (o  as  to  extricaifl 
tb§BritiJb  minifter  from  all  his  difficulties*  on  account  of  bh 
p&Jfic  diipofition,  which  had  exafperated  the  commercial 
part  of  the  kingdom;  -     1 

Cunmmof  '  This  proposal  was  equally  artful  as  fpecious.     Sir  Robert 
the  court  ofWdpd**  ^  Britifb  minifter,  wis  willing,  if  poffible,  to  avokl 
Spain.       a war;,  arid  the  court  of  Spain  thought  that  he  would  flick  at 
nothing, to  obtain  the  cohtinuince  of  peace.     The  depreda- 
tions which  die  Spaniards  were  daily  making  upon  the  Britifi 
fhips  on  the  American  f^s^Y^Art^stifed  the  parliament  to  W 
incredible  degree;    and  it  wax  in  the  power  of  her  Catholic* 
majefty,  by  a  fhort  explanation- of  the-  commercial  treaties: 
fubfifting  between  the  two  crowns,  to  place  him  above  atf' 
attacks  from  domeftic  facliony  but  he  *efifted  the  temptation, 
as  his  compliapce  could  only  tend  to  kindle  an  univerfal  wzr 
in  Europe  ;    and  fcer  Catholic  majefty  .was  at  laft  forced  to 
conform  herfelf  tb  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries  that  bad 
been  agreed  wi.     The  French  accordingly  entered  into  the 
poffeflion  of  Lorraine,  which  was  ceded  to  king  Staniflaus,  as 
an  equivalent  for  bis  lofing  the  crown  of  Poland ;  and  they 
delivered  up  ta  the  Germans  fott  Kehl  and  Philipjbourgy  after 
demolishing  the  works  they  had -added  to  their  fortifications. 
At  the  fame,  time,  the  cardinal,  to  deprive  her  Catholic  majefty 
of  all  hopes  of  interefting  the  court  of  Ferfailles  in  her  ambi- 
tious views,  prevailed  with  his  mafter  the  French  king  totally  to 
difgrace  Chwevelin*  who  had  fo  ftremioufly  fupported  hear  in- 
terefts  at  that  court.     The  difgrace  of  this  minifter,  wtfewas 
confined  at  the  fame  time,  was  a  great  mortification  »the 
queen  of  Spain-,  but  at  laft  (be  was  prevailed  upon,  tfereh- 
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ith  great  reluftance,  to  give  orders  for  the  Spanijh  troops  to 
uate  Italy,  and  re*embark  at  Leghorn.    The  cardinal  hav- 
ained  this  great  point,  offered  his  mailer's  mediation  to 
ourt  of  Madrid,  to  accommodate  all  farther  differences 
icn  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  ;  but  the  oppo- 
*  a  England  was  now  grown  fo  intractable,  that  the  mi~ 
„„  .^Jurft  encourage  no  propofals  of  that  kind. 
;    I*iiy*ty  1 737 >  tne  great  duke  pf  Tufcany,  the  laft  of  the  Death  of 
j&miljyjtf  Medici,  died;    and  by  his  death,  Europe  faw r  itfelf the  duke  of 
Knee  more  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  general  war.  Tufcany. 
Per  Catholic  majefty  had  privately  inftru&ed  the  Spanijh  mi- 
»iftersj$b  encourage  the  depredations  made  upon  the  Britijh 
fcpmmerce.  in  America,    in  hopes  of  thereby  rendering  her 
jfriendfhip  indifpenfible  to  the  Britijh  miniftry ;    but  fhe  over- 
fid  her  part.     The  wrongs  that  had  been  done  to  the  Britijh 
javigatioh   appeared  fo  flagranjt,    that   the  minifter   nimfelf 
$enly  condemned  them ;    but  he  ftill  flattered  himfelf  that 
£  fliould  be  able  to  avoid  a  war  by  his  negotiations.     This 
bought  on  the  famous  convention  which  threw  England  into 
I  flame ;  and  in  the  year  1 7  39,  both  nations  prepared  for  war, 
&rders  being  given  by  the  Englijh  government  for  general  re- 
ffifals  on   the  Spaniards,  on  the  10th  of  July;    and  that  the; 
ugh  court  of  admiralty,  and  other  courts  of  admiralty  within 
[is  majefty's  dominions,  fhould  be  empowered,  by  com  mi  f- 
ion,  to  judge  of  and  condemn  all  {hips,  veffels,  and  goods,.  ' 
aken  from  the  crown  and  fubjefts  of  Spain,  by  virtue  of  let- ; 
ps  of  marque  and  reprifajs  granted  by  the  high  court  of  ad- 
miralty of  Great  Britain  ;   and  that  inftru&ions  to  the  fame 
ptfpofe  fhould  be  fent  to  the  Britijh  foreign  governments*  and . 
plantations. 

It  is  foreign  to  our.defign  to  recount  the  hiftory  of  the 
war  that  followed  after  this,  farther  than  as  it  affe&ed  the 
dominions   of Parma,  and  the  interefts  of  the  kmg  of  Na- 
ples, as  duke   thereof.      Upon  the   death  of   the  emperor 
Charles  VI.   on  the  twentieth  of  Ocloher,.iy^o,  his  daugh- 
ter Maria-Therefa,  who  had   been  married   to  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  now  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,   took  pofleffion  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  in  virtue  of  the   pragmatic   fan£tion, 
which  had  been  guarantied  by  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe, 
and  by  France  herfelf  jv  but  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany.     The  court  of  Spain  laid  claim  to  all 
the  poflfeffions  which  had  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria  in 
1  Italy.    This  claim  was  fupported  by  a  ftrong  naval  armament 
i  of  two^hundred  fail  of  tranfports,  with  fifteen  thoufand  land 
[•  forces^n  Doard,  which,  failed  from  Barcelona,  and  was  joined 
i  fy  $&SpaniJb  admiral  Kavarro,  while  Haddock^  the  Britijh 
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admiral  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  repairing  his  fliips  atffiti 
rttitar.  It  is  Hot  to  be  dilTembled,  that  though  the  court  # 
Frantt  had  (hewn  an  unjuft  partiality  ia  favour  of  the  " 
taardt^  with  whom  Grv^f  Britain  was  then  at  war,  yet 
Britijh  miniftry  were  very  backward  in  their  refentment  of 
partiality.  The  Spanijh  fleet  was  inferior  in  ftrength  to  lit 
of  Haddock  \  and  being  forced  backhy  contrary  winds,  in  a£ 
tempting  to  pafs  the  ftraits,  Haddock  having  refitted  hisfliipj> 
,  prepared  ta  attack  them ;  when  the  French  Teuton  fqaadron, 
-  .confiding  of  twelve  (hips  of  the  line,  flood  in  between  (be  tij 
fleets  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  fent  a  meflage  to  JFfo  ' " 
importing^  that  tbe  Spanijh  and  his  fleet  being  engaged  in 
ftroe  expedition,  he  tnuft  obey  his  orders,  ana  could 
avoid  his  taking  the  Spanijh  fhips  under  his  protection, 
dock  had  no  inftru&ions  to  confider  the  French  as  eneiflksi 
afod  therefore,  after  calling  a  council  of  war,  he  returned 
Gibraltar,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to*  Minorca,  where' 
received  a  reinforcement.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
Spanijh  tranfports  from  Barcelona  landed  at  Orhitelh,  wl 
the  French  and  Spanijh  fhips  of  war  put  in  at  Toulon, 

The  queen  of  Hungary,  at  this  time,  faw  all  the  ftipufc 
tfons  which  had  been  made  in  favour  of  her  family's  -fee* 
ceflion  to  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  ready  to  vafliftj 
into  air,  and  had  no  other  recourfe,  either  for  afliftance 
protection,  but  the  court  of  England.    From  thence  file 
advifed  to  make  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  received  gi 
provocations  from  the  Spaniards,  her  friend,  as  being  the 
ppwer  that  could  check  the  ambitious  views  of  rrance 
Spain  in  Italy.    That  prince  durft  nor  take  upori  himfelf  $ 
hazardous  a  province  j  but  it  was  eafy  for  him  to  forefeetfat 
his  own  deftru&ion  muft  be  the  confequence,  if   the  am- 
bitious views  of  her  Catholic  majefty l  Ihould  take  place  ill' 
Italy.    After  fome  deliberation,  he  agreed  to  join  thfc  htnift" 
of  Jujlria,  in  oppofition  to  the  queen  of  Spafn,  Who  flo*' 
openly  avowed   her  intentions  of  ere&ing  all  the  Aujir^ 
Auftrians,  dominions  in   Lomhardy  into  a  kingdom*  and  of  berto*- 
ing  the  fame  upon  her  fccond  fon  Donjrhilip.     He  ma<fe> 
however,  very  advantageous  terms  for  himfelf,  by  nor  omf 
flipulating  a  large  fubfidy  from  England ;  but  by  procuring 
for  himfelf  a   ceffion,  fo  far  as  it  could  be   ceded  byte 
allies,  of  fuch  places  in  Italy  as  lay  moflr  convenient  fcrw 
hereditary  dominions,  •  Don  Carlos  was  ftill  in  poffeffion  of 
Parma*;    but  Don  Philip,  his  younger  brother,  had  ftt  put 
from  Spain  to  take  upon  himfelf  that  government.  The  king 
of  .Sardinia  united  his  troops  with  thofe  of  her  Hungarian®1' 
jeriy  j  a  Britijh  fleet  was  deftined  to  watch  ths embarkation 
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the  Spaniards  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ftates  Of  Afc* 
uz  and  Mirandola  were  covered  from  infult.  ,  Notwith" 
3<iing  thofe  precautions,  his  Sardinian  majefty  could  not 
"PWPnt  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  QrhitelU,  from  joining 
Wi^  the  ti;pops,  under  the  qottnnapd  of  tb£  dyke  QfMontenmr> 
wWe  army,  when  aflembled,  amounted  to  forty  thoufand 
[men.    The  junction  was  formed  at  Rimini ;   and  the  duke 
'sdeCafiropignapo,  general  of  the  Neapolitans,  ferved  under  jfc&a- 
miar,  who  obtained  leave  from  the  pope  to  march  through 
iis  (dominions.    The  king  of  Sardinia  published  a  manifefto, 
sporting,  that  he  was  refplyed  to  prote&  the  Auflria*  do- 
toinions  in  Italy ;  and  in  the  fpring  he  marched  towards  the 
i&lanefe  with  thirty  thoufand  pren,  and  was  joined  by  count 
tram  at  tjie  head  of  feventeeii  thoufand  4i*flrims.  He  couid 
ftp  attack  Mmtemar't  army,  without  marching  through  the 
lominions  of  the  duke  of  M*.dena,  who,  notwithstanding  bis      *   * 
mended  neutrality,  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Spa~ 
ivds.    This  negotiation  came  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Sar- 
dinian majefty,  whofe  /Jrft  ftep  was  to  (tap  the  duke  of  Mo-      *    . 
ha  of  his  dominipns,  and  *p  km  upon  hi*  capital,  ^^^eModcvZ 
himfelf  was  obliged  tp  take  refuge  in  the  Spanijh  army,  of 
i  which  he  afTumed  {he  nominal  command. 

The  Enghjb  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  this  time,  was  ^xpUu « if 
toramanded  by  admiral  Lejlock,  an  officer  of  great  abilities  /£f  Bntifli" 
1  capacity,  but  of  little  enterprize.    The  chief  command /&#, 
efpre  was  given  to  admiral  Matthews*  under  whom  Lef~     , 
was  to  ferve  as  fecond  in  command,  though  they  mortally 
tyted  one  another.     The  Spaniards  continued  pouring  menr 
>h)to  Italy  ;  bt|t  five  of  their  gallies  which  -had  taken  refuge  at 
fyTropeZy  a  French,   and  therefore  a  neutral  port,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  deftroyed  by  the  Englijh.    Soon  after, 
•w'a.  about  the  beginning  of  AuguJI,  admiral  Matthews,  \xx 
confequence  of  his  inftruc/lions,  fent  captain  Martin,  as  com- 
modore, in  the  Ipfwicb,  the  Panther  captain  -Gideon,  the  Qx~ 
,/W  captain  Pattkt,  the  Feverjbam  captain"  Hughes,  and  the 
/)#)%>  galley  captain  De  I Angle,  four  bomb  veffels,  and  four 
tenders,   to  the   bay   of  Naples.       The   commodore  waa' 
charged  with  a  mcflage  in  writing*  demanding,  that  his  Sici-  t 
Han  majefty  fliould  recal  his  troops  from  the  affiftance  of  the 
Spaniards ;  if  he  did  not,  his  neutrality  was  to  be  confidercd.by, 
Ureat  Britain  as  at  an  end,  and  the  commodore  bad  orders 
to  bombard  his  capital.     A  farther  demand  was  made,  that 
Ms  Sicilian  majefty  fhould  give  it  under  his  hand,  not  to- fend, 
for  the  future  any  affiftaece  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Neapolitan  minifter,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Britijb 
fyuadron  before  Naples,  defired  the  Englijh conful  toga  on- 
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board  the  commodore's  {hip  to  know  his  intentions,  whicKV 
did,  and-  at  his  return  delivered  the  meflage  as  above, 
foon  as  poGible  a  grand  council  was  fummooed,  and,  not 
withftanding  the  refentment  of  the  court,  a  resolution  m 
immediately  taken   to  comply  with  the  demand,  which  w 
fignified  to  the  Britijb  commodore,  who  was  required  by 
Neapolitan  majefty  to  give  in  writing  an  afiurance,  that 
would  commit  no  hoflilities  in  the  mean  while.   Thecoma) 
dore,  not  fatisfied  with  this  general  intimation  of  compliant 
demanded,  that  in  an  hour  at  fartheft,  after  the  meffengi 
fhould  be  fet  on  fhore,  he  ihould  receivp  a  letter  of  abfoli 
and  dired  aflurance,  that  orders  had  been  expedited  for 
recal  of  the  troops,  and  that  his  Neapolitan  majefty 
not,  in  any  manner  whatever,  aid  or  affift  the  Spaniar, 
who  were  then  in  Italy.    The  commodore  having  receiv 
this  letter,  which  was  (igned  by  the  Neapolitan  minifter,  ii 
mediately  fet  fail,   and  returned  to  the  main  body  of  the  " 
which  was  now  employed  in  blocking  up  Toulon,  or  in  < 
ftroying  the  Spanijb  magazines  upon  the  coaft  of  Italy. 
Anrwim-     During  thoft  tranfa&ions  by  fea,  the  queen  of  Spain  « 
Sarkation  making  difpofitions  for  a  third  imbarkation  of  troops,  and  D 
of  Spani-  Philips  her  fecond  fon,  who  was  to  have  the  duchy  of  P< 
ma,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Lombardy,  arrived  by  land 
Antibes,  in  his  way  to  Italy.     The  dread  of  the  Britijb  fl< 
obliged  him  to  carry  on  his  operations  by  land ;  and  his 
.  ther  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  firmnefs  of  his  Sardinian  maj 
that  fhe  procured  the  recal  of  the  Spanijh  ambaflador  from  t 
court  of  Turin ;  and  when  the  Sardinian  ambaflador  came 
take  leave  of  her,  her  paffion  hurried  her  into  the  indecen 
ofdefiring  him  to  tell  his  matter,  that  her  fon  fhould  be 
king  whether  he  would  Or  not.     In  April  1 742,  twenty-eig 
fquadrons  of  Spanijh  horfe,  and  twenty  battalions  of  foo 
marched  through  France;  and  being  joined  by  other  reinforct 
ments,  the  whole  made  up  a  body  of  thirty  thonfand  mer 
commanded  by  Don  Philip,  and  under  him  by  count  deGlima 
who  was  the  acting  general.     Parma,  and  almoft  all  Lorn 
hardy 9  was  at  that  time  in  the  pofleflion  of  his  Sardinian  mi* 
jefty.     The  rendezvous  of  the  Spanijh  army  under  Montemnu 
was  at  Rimini ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  Britijh  fleet  brought 
it  into  great  difficulties,  for  want  of  provifions  and  ammuni- 
tion.   The  fame  vigilance  had   defeated  all   attempts  that 
were  made  by  Don  Philip,  who  was  now  ftiled  the  infant 
duke  ot  Parma,  for  proceeding  by  fea  to  recover  his  heredi- 
tary dominions,  which  had  been  formerly  ceded  to  him  by 
'  his  Neapolitan  majefty.     The  infant  duke,  therefore,  endea- 
voured to  d*aw  his  Sardinian  majefty  out  of  Lombard  ty 
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aking  a  vigorous  impreffion  upon  Savoy  and  Piedmont.'  He 
ft  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  latter  by  Nice  and 
\Uafrancay  but  all  the  ways  had  been  broken,  up  by  the  Pied* 
wtefe  militia,  aflifted  by  detachments  from  the  Britijh  Reel, 

as  to  render  them  iropafTable  with  artillery.  He  then 
temped  to  fend  a  body  of  MiqueUts  through  the  vale  of 
Wcelonetta  ;  but  he  found  all  the  paffages  fo  well  guarded 
f  the  Piedmontefe  militia,  intermixed  with  regular  troopd, 
tat  he  was  obliged  to  recal  his  Miquelets,  who.  had  fuffered 
ready  in  the  attempt,  efpecially  from  the  fire  of  the  Britijh 
lips  which  lay  on  the  coaft,  by  which  they  were  to  pafsf.  .    . 

'be  duke  then,  all  of  a  fudden,  defiled  to  the  left  and  en- 
ured Savoy,  which  not  being  prepared  for  refiftance,  was 
ton  reduced  to  his  power.  ,  On  the  firft  of  September,  he 
Bgan  to  acHt  as  fovereign  of  that  duchy,  by  way  of  reprifals 
X  what  Parma  and  Placentia  fufFered  from  his  Sardinian  ma- 
fty.  He  ordered  the  inhabitants,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
[ithdraw  their  allegiance  from  their  native  fovereign,  and  to 
fy  it  to  him.  He  then  emitted  an  order  for  the  deputies  of 
lie  provinces  to  fettle  the  fubfiftence  df  his  army,  and  to  take 
be  oaths  to  him;  to  pay  no  more  taxes  to  their  fovereign, 
lid  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  The  defencelefs  people  were 
bilged  to  comply  with  all  ,thofe  demands,  and  on  the  10th 
<f  the  fame  month  he  entered  Ckamberri  in  triumph,  and 
tbliged  the  magi  (I  rates,  greatly  againft  their  wills,  to  receive 
>im  as  their  mailer. 

The  progrefs  of  Don  Philip  in  that  poor  barren  country  /><,*  phi. 
jpas  no  way  proportioned  to  the  vaft  fums  which  the  expedi-  Hp  Con- 
ion  had  coft  him,  yet  it  obliged  his  Sardinian  majefty  to  in-  quers  Sa- 
fctrupt  the   courfe  of  his  victories   in  Lombardy.     He  had  voy, 
fcdded  Modena  to  his  other  conquefts,  and  Montemar,  after 
paffing  the  Panaro  for  the  relief  of  Parma  and  that  duchy, 
found  his  army  fo  diltreffed  through  ficknefs  and  defertion, 
pccaiioned  by  the  Britijh  fleet  continuing  to  cut  off  all  his 
fupplies,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards  Ferrara ;  and 
Was  purfued  by  his  Sardinian  majefty,   who,  on  the  8th  of 
Juguft,  took  poffeffion  of  the  ftrong  camp  of  the  Spaniards 
at  Rhninu 
,1  Here  his  Sardinian  majefty  difcontinued  the  purfuit,  and  which  is 

{repared  to  march  to  the  relief  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  recovered 
k  committed  the  adminiftratton  of  Modena  to  Chrijliani,  b  f^  *{ag 
pne  of  her  Hungarian  majefty's  fubje&s,  and  at  that  time  he*  ^Sar(li- 
podefta  in  Placentia,  and  left  the  counts  d'Apremmt  and  Traun,  ma> 
*»tha  fufficienc  number  of  troops,  for  the  defence: of  the 
Parnufan  and  the  Mo  dene fe.     The  great  force  whiohthe 
Spaniards  at  this  time  had  in  Italy,  and  their  being  obliged 
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every  where  to  retreat  before  the  Auftrians,  gave  the  comttfl 
Madrid  a  had  imprcffion  of  Montemar9*  capacity,  if  not  hfe 
fidelity ;  and  they  fent  count  de  Gages,  a  more  enterprizbg 
general,  to  fupeiiede  him  in  bis  command.    Count  Trot 
was  then  encamped  at  Bum  Porto,  and  intended  to  keep  oi 
the  defenfive;  but  the  Spaniards  marching  in  a  moment  to 
wards  Bologna,  he  pafled  the  Panaro  and  offered  them  battle 
upon  which  the  Spaniards  retired.    They  then  attempted  t 
make  their  winter-quarters  good  ih  Tufcanyi  but  count  Tran 
having  detached  five  thoufand  troops  to  join  thdfe  of  the  arck 
duke,  they  were  disappointed  in  that  delign  likewtfe.    71 
reft  of  \he  feafon  was  {pent  in  feiriuiflies,  and  then  the  Sft 
niards  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Bologna  and  Romagna,  \ 
the  tmperialifts  did  to  the  Parnufan  and  Modeneje. 
nvbokfes       During   thofe  tranfafiions,   his  Sardinian  majefty  frt 
it  again,    continuing  his  march  towards  Turin,  which  city  hie  entert 
on  the  ioth  of  Ottober,  being  then  at  the  head  of  thir 
thoufand  men.     The  count  de  Giimes,   who  continued  I 
command  under  the  infant  duke  of  Parma,  had  not  the  fpil 
to  oppofe  his  Sardinian  majefty,  who  advanced  to  Confla 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Cbamberri,  while  the  infant  duke,  aft 
his  troops  bad  fuffered  a  great  deal  in  fkirmiflles,  retired  v^il 
precipitation  towards  Daupbiny,  where  he  embarked  undi 
the  cannon  of  fort  Barreanx,  while  his  Sardinian  majefty  ei 
camped  at  Jdians,  near  Montmelian.    This  retreat  auon'dhc 
her  catholic  majefty  fo  much,  that  flie  perfuaded  het  hufbat 
to  recal  count  GHmes,  and  to  give  bis  command  to  the  mai 
quis  de  Las  Mints*     Upon  the  arrival  of  this  general,  tl 
fortune  of  the  war  was  again  changed.     Las  Minos  too 
Jpremont,   a   fort  of  the  greateft  confequence,  by  a  vef 
mafterly  feries  of  operations ;  and  though  he  could  not  fon 
}iis  Sardinian  majefty  to  a  battle,  yet  he  took  his  meafores  I 
well,  that  he  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  camp  at  AMI 
and  the  infant  duke,  without  further  difficulty,  again  bej 
came  matter  of  Savoy.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  fteadlflefc  flj 
his  Britannic  majefty,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  this  ttoitf 
might  have  paid  dearly  for  his  connexions  with  the  court  of 
Vienna.     But  admiral  Matthews  had  orders  from  his  maftdj 
to  rifle  every  think  for  his  Sardinian  majefty's  fupport.    Tbd 
court  of  Naples,  aj  this  timfc,  had  feht  fome  regiments  to/oirf; 
the  Spaniards  under  de  Gages  \  upon  which  Matthews  remort- 
ftrated  againft  that  ftep,  as  being  a  breach  of  his  Neopotitrt 
majefty V  neutrality.      The  count   de  MonfeaUegre,  the  firft 
minifter  at  Napks\  undertook  to  vindicate  his  matter's  con- 
dud' on  this  occafion,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Allen,  the  Bti- 
tijb  minifter,  a  declaration,  to  be  forwarded  to  admiral  wt» 
.    ,  •  thewh 
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ihws,  importing,  "  That  the  king  being  refolved  to  keep" 
the  neutrality  in  the  mod  inviolable  manner,  according  to 
his  engagements,  his  majefty  did  not  think  he  had  afled  con- 
trary thereto,  by  fending  to  the  Spanijh  army  the  troops  that 
were  in  his  army  belonging  to  that  nation  :  that  they  were 
really  the  very  regiment  that  have  always  belonged  to  Spain* 
and  which  were  lent  by  that  Court  to  the  king,  in  order  to 
take  pofleffion  of  Sicily;  and  that. body  of  troops,  having  al- 
ways been  in  the  conftant  pay  of  his  catholic  majfefty,  muft 
neceflariiy  obey  his  majefty's  orders  to  march,  whenever  he . 
ihould  think  fit  to  recal  them."  ,      '       «    • 

Trtrs  apology  would  not  have  contented  the  Britijb  coutt,  State  ofi 
if  the  various  operations  of  the  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  for the  war 
'  the  ai&ftance  of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  and  blocking  up  the*8^'^**** 
combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  had  left  the  Britijh  ad- 1*****1 
miral  a  fufficient  force  to  be  employed  againft  Naples,  which **  ****¥• 
of  late  had  received  feme  additional  fortifications  towards  this 
k  fea.  At  laft  Matthews  received  a  reinforcement  he  expeded; 
under  vice-admiral  Rowley,  of  eight  fhips  of  the  line,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  diftrefs  the  navigation  and  con- 
voys of  the  Spaniards  in  thofe  Teas  more  than  ever.  The 
courts  of  France  and.  Spain,  all  this  while  was  tampering  and 
treating  with  his  Sardinian  majefty.  The  former  offered  to 
put  him  into  pofleffion  of  the  city  and  republic  of  Geneva* 
'  The  inhabitants  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  propofal, 
and  made  requifitions  of  the  ftipulated  fuccoucs  from  the 
Smifs  cantons,  which  were  accordingly  held  in  readinefs. 
At  the  fame  time  they  concerted  the  proper  fignals  between 
them  and  their  allies,  and  fortified  their  city.  The  Dutch 
ambafladqr  reproached  cardinal  Fleury  upon  this  head ;  but 
he  denied  the  charge.  .  This  defign  not  fucceeding,  the- 
French  court  offered  one  of  their  princefles  in  marriage  to  the 
prince  of  Piedmont,  his  Sardinian  majefty's  eldeft  fon,  with 
vaft  advantages.  It  was  generally  thought  that  his  Sardinian 
majefty  did  not  difcourage  thofe  advances  made  by  France  and 
Spain,  that  he  might  procure  fome  relief  to  his  harrafled  do- 
minions, and  gain  time  for' the  arrival  of  the  Briti/b  fuccours* 
As  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  was  fo  capitaHy  jnterefted 
in  his  Sardinian  majefty's  fate,  all  the  efforts  it  made  for  his 
relief,  confifted  of  prefling  memorials  prefented  to  the  court  \ 
of  Great  Britain;  fetting  forth  their  own  inability  to  affift 
him,  and  the  neceflity  of  fupporting  him  more  powerfully  the 
more  he  was  opprjeffed. 

The  Britijh  rainrftry  at  this  time  fell  in  with  the  favourite 
principle  of  their  mdftef,  which  was  to  fupport  the  houfe  of 
Anfiria,  and  to  maintain  the  ba! lance  of  power  on  the  Conr  » 
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Xing  »/    ttfient*  efpecially  in  Germany*    The  parliament,  at  leaft  a 
Sardinia   great  majority  of  it,  was  of  the  feme  opinion,  ahd  enabled  Us 
fupporud   majefty  to  fend  that  prince  Urge  fuppljes  of  money  aa  well  a5 
by  Eng-     {hipping.  Orders  were  given  to  MaUhewt  to  do  every  tiling  con* 
,  land.         formable  to  his  engagements ;  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  November  he 
acquainted  thegovernor  of  Vtllafranca%  that  he  had  orders  from 
his  mafter  to  declare,  «  that  if  his  exoeUency  fhould  at  any 
time  ftand  in  need  of  part  of  the  artillery,  ammunition,  or  }aad 
forces,  on  board  his  fquadron,  he  would,  on  the  firft  notice, 
fend  him  any  fuccours  he  ihould  find  necefiiry."     He  like- 
wife  acquainted  him  of  rear-admiral  Rowley* $  arrival  with  the 
fquadron  under  his  command.    Soon  after  Matthew*  uwkf- 
Aandmg  that  the  Genaefe  bad    both  fccretty    and    openly 
favoured  the  Spaniards,  lent  an  order  to  the  Rritijb  conful  at 
Genoa,  to  remonftrate  to  the  fenate  upon  that*  head,  and  to 
require  its  Ijeing  attentive  to  preferve  his  Britannic  majesty's 
friendfliip,  by  hindering  its  Cubjedh  from  fttpplying  the  Spa* 
nijh  fquadion  with  ptovifions,  or  fending  any  to  the  coaft  of • 
Provence.    The  fenate  of  Genoa  pretended,  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  hinder  their  fubjefts  from  trading  on  that 
coaft  j  but  that  neither  party  fhould  be  fiipplted  by  the  rtpuiM 
lie,  which  was  refolved  to  maintain  a  ftrid  neutrality.     Mat* 
thews*  cKffatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  repeated  his  requeft ;  and 
infifted  not  only  upon  the  iubjeds  of  the  republic  not  furnifc- 
ing  the  Spaniards  with  provifions  or  forage,  but  upon  her 
denying  them  apaffage  through  her  dominions.     To  this  the 
fenate  anfwered,  4<  that  beiog  well  acquainted,  with  the  rules 
of  neutrality,  they  were  refolved  inviolably  to  maintain  one; 
but  with  regard  to  the  paflage  of  troops  through  their  territo- 
ries, be  they  of  what  power  foever,   the  republic  was  not  is 
condition  to  oppofe  it,  and  that  they  fhould  do  nothing  more 
than  protenV  againft  all  foch  as  fhould  attempt  it,  without 
their  confent."    This  anfwer  being  found  likewife  to  be  evi- 
five,  hoftilhies  were  commenced  againft  the  Genoefe*  and  the 
Englijb  (hips  of  warMeftroyed  all  their*  magazines  whciever 
found  upon  theii'  territories,  on  preemption  of  their  having 
been  formed  for  the  ufe  of  the  Spaniards.    They  burnt  a  Sfa+ 
nijh  (hip  of  feventytwo  guns,  which  had  been  driven  upon 
the  crafts  of  Cerfica*  and  refufed  to  perform  quarantine;  aU 
which  infra&ion*  of  neutrality  threw  the  Gtnoe/o  into  the  ut* 
mod  conftcrnation  :    but  their  applications  for  redrefe  to  the 
court  of  England  proved  to  be  in  vain. 
He  pub-         So  much  firmnefs  and  fpirit  exerted  on  the  part  of  Gft& 
hjhes  a      Britain,  kept  the  king  of  Sardinia  iteady  tohis  engageaatnts; 
mani/efto,    and  to  wipe  off  any  prepofieffions  which  the  public  might  **** 
conceived,  on  account  of  bis  leaving  Savoy  in  the  peffefion  °f 
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&e  infant  duke,  he  pablilbed  a  manifefto,  declaring,  that  he 
was  forced  by  a  fuperior  fcrmy  to  depart  fatal  one  part  of  his 
ddminions,  that  he  might  proteft  the  other,  and  more  valu- 
ible  part,  and  he  publickly  ordered  his  minifters  to  trouWer 
him  no  longer  with  any  propofals  for  an  accommodation  be- 
tween him  and  France*  The  death  of  cardinal  Fkury,  the 
firft  minifter  of  France,  whofe  politics  were  intirely  pacific, 
made  a  great  alteration  on  the  facte  of  affairs  in  Europe.  - 
The  French  miniftry  engaged  deeper  than  ever  in  the  German 
War,  by  which  the  stffiftance  they  gave  to  the  Spaniard*  in 
holy,  became  more  feeble  thin  before.  The  queen  of  Spain, 
fcnfible  oPthis,  refolved  to  ftrike  a  bold  decifive  blow,  with- 
but  ever  fofrerihg  the  Spanijb  trbfcps  in  hafy  to  reft  in  their 
winter  quarters.  Count  de  Gages  was  then  at  Bologna  \  and 
her  catholic  faiajefty  gave  it  him  in  his  option  either  to  fight 
count  Traun,  the  imperial  general,  within  three  days,  or  to 
refign  his  command  to  count  Mariani.  De  Gages  chole  the 
former;  but  as  fecrecy  was  the  life  of  his  enterprise,  he 
made  a  magnificent  ball  at  Bologna,  from  which  his  prin- 
cipal officers  dropped  out  unperceived  by  degrees,  and  he  him- 
ffclf  before  day-lrght  was  id  the  field.  All  his  precautions 
!<fcttld  not  blind  the  marquis  de  Pavia  from  fu$e£Ung  the 
truth,  and  he  found  means,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to 
;  convey  feme  intimation  of  it  to  count  Traun. 

That  general's  army  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  Battle  of 
tf  three  thoufand  Croats,  Who  had  left  it  without  leave  at  the  Parma  loft 
«tod  of  the  campaign;  and  the  intelligence  of  this   had  en-^'^Spa* 
courdged   her  catholic  majefty  in  her  fcheme.     Traun  r*- niards- 
cfcived  the  intimation  from  the  marquis  de  Pavia,  time  enough 
to  draw  up  his  army ;  fo  that  when  de  Gages  advanced  with 
his  army  early  on  the  3d  of  February,  he  found  the  Aujlricms 
and  Piedmontefe  in  order  of  battle.    Being  thus  difappointed 
in  bis  main  hope,  that  of  a  furprize,  he  ordered  his  army  to 
halt,  that  he  might  make  new  difpofitions ;  but  before  they 
could  be  formed,  he  was  himfelf  attached  by  Traun  befbfe 
Compo  Santo.     The  Spaniards  were  computed  to  be  in  num- 
ber about  twenty-five  thoufand,  and  the  impefialifts   about 
twenty  thoufand.     The  battle  continued  from  eight  rn   the 
morning  tHl  feven  at  night,  h  being  then  moon-light.     The 
Spaniards  routed  the  left  wing  bf  the  Aujirian  cavalry ;  but 
the  imperial  and  Piedmontefe  foot  behaved  fo  well,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  at  laft 'obliged  to  retreat;  which  they  did, 
h&wever,  in  good  order,  carrying  with  them  fome  military     , 
trophies,  fuch  as  colours,  ftandards,  kettle-drums,  and  can- 
fon,  which  gave  them  a  pretence  to  claim  the  vi&ory,  thoJ 
w  frft  they  loft  it,  by  Gages  having  failed  in  his  attempt.  The 
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lofs  of  the  Spaniards  was  computed  to  be  about  four  thoufani 
that  of  the  imperialifts.  was  not  fo  great.     The  count 
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de  JjpremcmU  the  Piedmont  eje  general,  fell  upon. the  field  o(  j 
battle,  as  did   many  other  officers  of  great  diftin&ion  and  j 
merit  on  both  fides.    The  confequences  plainly  {hewed  the 
advantage  to  lie  with  the  imperialifts. 
Demands        The  Spaniards  could  not  refle&  upon  the  defperate  attack 
of  the  king  they  had  made,  and  the  hardQiips  they  had  undergone  in  the 
ff  Sardi-    field,  without  remembering  they  were  fighting  in  a  foreign 
quarrel,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a  haughty  Jtalm 
princefs.    .Thofe  confiderations  increafed  defections  amongft 
them  fo  greatly,  that  when  de  Gages  returned  to  Bshgna,  he  I 
found  his  army  reduced  to  half  the  number  with  which  he.  j 
took  the  field.     He  difpatched  melTengers  in  great  abundance 
to  his  Neapolitan  majefty  for  afliftance ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  | 
becaufe  it  was  {till  poffible  for  the  Britijh  fleet  to  bombard  hk 
capital.     De  Gages  therefore,  finding  that  he  could  not  mam*, 
tain  his  ground   at  Bologna^  retreated  to  Rimini*  where  he 
remained  till  September  in  a  very  ftrong  camp.     But.  a  treaty, 
was  now  fet  on  foot,  which  bade  fair,  to  divide  the  allies  of. 
the  houfe  of  Jujiria.     The  king  of  Sardinia's  minifter  at  lie; 
court  of  London*  intimated  to  the  miniftry  of  Great  Britain 
the  uneafmefs  of  his  matter's  fituation  ;  and  that  he  expe&ed,. 
before  he  embarked  farther  in  the  defence  of  the  hpufeof, 
Auftria*   that  her  Hungarian  majefty  would  ftipulate  forae- 
what  to  him  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the  great  lofies  be 
had  already  fuffered;  but  fignified  at  the  fame  time,  that  bet 
could  expert  fuch  indemnification  only  through  the  interpo-. 
fition  of  his  Britannic  majefty  with  the  court  of  Vienna.    The 
Britijh  court  and  minifter  thought  this  indemnification  highly' 
reafonable,   and  Oforio>  the  Sardinian  ambaffador,    was  to, 
name  his  mailer's  terms.     He  demanded  .to  be  put  into  poA: 
feflion  of  Finals  a  fea-port  town  belonging  to. the  Gensejh 
who  had  purchafed  it  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  but  lying. 
very  convenient  'for  his  Sardinian  majefty's  dominions.   He, 
likewife  demanded   pofiefiion  of  the  Vigevanafco,  with  that 
part  of  the  duchy  of  Pavia  that  is  between  the  Po  and  the 
Tejpn>  with  the  towns  of  Placentia  and  Bobbio^  and  all  the  trad- 
of  land  from  the  fource  of  the  Nura  to  the  lake  Maggim,- 
and  the  frontiers  of  the  Sipifs  cantons. 

When  thofe  demands  were  made  on  the  part  of  his  Sar- 
dinianmwfty,  trje  queen  of  Hungary  was  not  in  that  diftref- . 
fed  fituation  that  had  fo  lately  obliged  her  to  implore  his  Sar» 
dinian  majefty's  afliftance.  She  treated  his  demands  with  the 
higher!  difdain;  but  the  Britijh  miniftry  giving  her  to  under- 
ftand  that  they  muft  be  complied  with,  flie  was  obliged  to 
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tcquiefce ;  and  count  Wajfner*  her  ambaflador  at  Z^^?»,  hav- 
ing concluded  the  treaty,  carried  it  to  Worms*  where  it  was 
figned  by  Oforio  in  his  matter's  name,  he  being  there  attend- 
ing his  Britannic  majefty;  and  from  thence  It  has  obtained 
the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Worms.  By  the  third  article  of  that 
treaty,  his  Sardinian  majefty  renounced  all  claims  upon  the 
duchy  of  Milan*  and  guarantied  anew  the  pragmatic  fanc- 
tion.  By  {he  4th,  his  Sardinian  majefty's  troops  were-  to  aft 
in  concert  with  thofe  of  the  queen  of  Hungary*  for  repelling 
the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards  upoq  Italy.  By  the  fifth  article, 
her  Hungarian  majefty  ftipulated  to  augment  her  army  in 
Italy  to  thirty  thoufand  men,  as  foon  as  the  fituation  of  af- 
fairs in  Germany  would  permit  it ;  and  his  majefty,  the  king 
'  of  Sardinia*  engaged  to  keep  and  employ  the  number  of 
forty  thoufand  foot  and  five  thoufand  horfe,  comprehending 
in  it  what  would  be  neceflary  for  the  garrifons  and  defence  of 
his  own  dominions.  The  fixth  article  gave  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia the  fupreme  command  of  both  armies,  when  there  in 
perfon.  The  feventh  article,  ftipulated  the  naval  afliftances 
which  their  Hungarian  and  Sardinian  majefties  were  to  receive 
from  Great  Britain.  The  tenth  article  ftipulated  the  famous 
ceffion  of  Final,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  articles  rer 
garded  the  mutual  affiftance  which  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia*  were  to  j>ive  to  each  other,  in  de- 
fence of  thdr  refpe&ive  dominions  \n  Italy. 

Sucft  were  the  ftipulatioris  that  concern  our  prefent  pufpofe 
in  the  treaty  of  Worms*  againft  which  Palavicini*  the  Genoefe 
minifter,  protefted;  and  in  fa#  the  treaty  itfelf  proved  ineffec- 
tual, for  the  Genoefe  fortified  and  prepared  to  defend  Finals 
nor  did  either  party  gain  by  the  treaty.  The  courts  of  France 
arid  Spain  counter- aded  it  by  one  much  more  political,  .tend-  t 
ing  to  her  catholic  majefty's  favourite  ptrrpofe  of  introducing 
her  fon  Don  Philip  into  Parma  and  Placentia,  It  took  its 
rife  from  her  impatience  at  feeing  the  combined  fleets  fo  long 
ftiut  up  by  that  of  Great  Britain*  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 
Tfte  terms  offered  by  her  to  the  French*  who  were  not  fond 
of  rifking  their  marine  in  Don  Philip's  caufe,  were  very  ad- 
vantageous; for  France  was  to  be  indemnified  for  all  the  loft  '■ 
toe  fhould  fuftain.  in  affifttng  the  infant  duke  j  and  if  the 
B'ritijh  fleet  was  beat,  Spain  was  to  aflift  her  to  invade  Great 
Britain.  When  the  refolution  of  failing  for  Toulon  was  taken  . 
ty  the  two  courts,  admiral  Matthews  was  at  that  of  Turing 
where  underftanding  that  the  Brejl  fleet  had  already  failed, 
he  fent  orders  for  all  the  Britijh  fhjps  of  war  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  jcn  him,  and  he  himfelf  repaired  on  board  his  own. 
P*'£.    The  particulars  of  the  famous  fea-fight  that  followed, 
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is  well  known  to  the  public,  as  is  the  mifcarriage  that  after* 
wards  followed,  through  the  raameful  animofmes  that  pre- 
vailed between  Matthews  and  Lefiock.    It  is  fufficiejit  here  to 
fay,-  that'  the  Britijh  fleet,  at  the  time  of  the  engagement, 
was  fiiper'ior  in  ftrength  to\  that  combined  fleets  of  France  ani 
Sea  fight    gpa;„9  an(j  that  had  it  not  beeri  for  tijie  difagrjeemenr,  the  com- 
eff  Tou-   jjjngj  flegts  muft  hayC  been  ^eftroyid j,  but  they  efcaped,  thi>' 
lon'  with  fome  damage.    After  this,  the  king  of  Naples  threw 

off  ajl  pretexts  to  a  neutrality,  arid  publifhe^  a  declaration,  in 
which  he  complained  that  \p\s  moderation  had  been  abufed  bp 
the  court  of  Great  Britain  *,  that' his  frontiers  were  fubje&ed 
to  all  the  calamities  of  war  j  and  that  fhe  queen  of  Hungary, 
had  publickly  threatened  to  invade  his  Ifirigaoms,  with  fevqal 
other  allegations  of  the  like  importance,     rtis  majefty  there-, 
fore  aflembled  an  army,'  and  joined  that  of  de  Gqgis*     Prince 
Lobkoivitz  was  at  this  time  general  of  the  imperialists  in  Italfr 
and  bad  received  orders  from  his  court  to  iupport  and  favour 
an  infurre&ion,  which  the  Aujirian  agents  were  endeavouring 
Battle  tf    t0  ra'^  *n  Naples.    It  was.  chiefly  with  that  view  that  Lobb- 
Vcletri.      ™*,z  ^  ta!cen  P0.^  *lMon!*  R°ton4°  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JRome,  while  his  Sardinian  majefty  andi  Gages  encamped  at 
Veleiri)  in  fight  of  the  imperiafifts.     While  the  two,,  armie* 
were  in  this  fituation,  Lobkowtiz  detached  a  part  of  his  troops, 
to  make  an  irruption  into  Abruzzi%  where  they  took  the  city  of 
Aquifoy  and  publifhecf  manifefbs,  exhorting  the  Neapolitans 
to  throvy  off  the  Aujirian  yoke.    This  attempt  proving  ua- 
fuccefsful,  Brawn,  an  Aujirian  general,  of  a^  bold  ^nterpriz- 
ing  genius,  furprifed  his  Neapolitan  majefty 's  quarters;  and  it, 
was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  he  eicaDeci  being  made  prifonqr^ 
by  flying  through  a  poftern  to  the  quarters  of  count  de  Gagu* 
It  was  owing  to  the  courage  and  prefence  of  mind  of  the  lit*, 
ter  that,  the  Spanijh  and' Neapolitan  armies  did  not  fiifrer  more, 
than'  they  did  from  the  unexpe&ed^  attack ;  for  Brwun  per- 
ceiving that  de  Gagss^  after  colle&ing  and  formina  his  regi- 
ments,' was  making  difpofiuons  for  cutting  him  ofjT from. the 
,  main  body  of "the  Aujirian  army,  ordered  a' retreat,  after  kil- 
ling about  three  thoufand  Spaniards,    making  an   immenfe 
,  booty,  ajid  acquitting  riimfelf  tyith  vaft  intrepidity.    His  own, 
lofs  wa£  about  fix  hundred. 
Retreat  of     This  fhining  explpit  was  more  glorious  than  advantageous 
the  Au-      to  the  Aujirians.    Lob&owitz,  either  through  inadvertency,  & 
Brians.       what  is  more  probable,  from  the  orders   he  received,  had 
brought  his'  army  into  a  fuuation  where  he  could  not  mainjain 
it,   the  country  round  him  being  intirely  eaten  up,  or  iij.dw 
hands  of  his,,  enemies.;  aa'd  to  this,  his  men  were  daily  dying, 
th'fbugh  fatigue  and  the  heats  of  the,  feafon  j  fo  that  he  w«s  *J 
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kft  obliged  to  order  a  retreat*  De  Gages  had  forefeen  this, 
and  prepared  ta  follow  him*  Lobkovuitz  pafled  under  the 
walls  of  Rente,  and  could  but  juft  break  down  Ponte  MoUe9 
when  the  van  of  the  Spanijh  and  Neapolitan  army  appeared, 
He  could  not,  however,  prevent  part  of  his  rear- guard  being 
made  prifonefs  M  Neeera,  nor  the  frequent  defertioro  that 
happened  amongft  his  troops;  fo  that  his  retreat  had  all  the 
appearances  of  themoft  precipitate  flight;  but  atlaft  having 
pafied  the  mountains  of  Gubio,  he  arrived  ztBohgna,  by  the 
way  of  Fiteffo.  But  notwithstanding  all  his  addrcfs  and  expe- 
dition, his  army  muft  have  been  totally  ruined,  •  had  not  count 
de  Gages*  who  followed  him,  received  a  peremptory  order 
from  hie  own  cofert,  to  lay  afide  all  other  considerations  but 
that  of  joining  the  infant  Don  Philips  who  was  preparing  ta 
march  through  the  Geneefe  territories,  to  dMpofiefs  the  Aulfri- 
ms  of  Parma  afcd  Placentia;  and  this  brings  us  to  attend  the 
operations  of  the  infant  duke. 

In  confequenceof  the  fecret  treaty  with  France  tile  prince  /WPhifip 
t&Conti,  at  the  head  of  a  French*  army,  had  jofaed  him  z*x\y joined  by 
in  the  year  at  Antibes;  arid  after  paffing  the  Vat,  they  took  the  French, 
Apremtnt,  aind  without  oppofition  entered  Nice.     His  Sardi-  army.. 
:  man  majefty  was,  at  Jhts  time,  greatly  difltfeflerf  for  money, 
■  and  obliged  to  entrench  himfelf  near  Villafranea,  where  he- 
was  attacked,  and*  after  an  obftinate  engagement,  defeated- 
•  by  the  combined  army*    He  then  was  forced  to  embark  with 
-'  his  troops  on  board  the  Britifb  fqaadron,  which  carried  him 
:'  to  Fad&.    Don  Philip  would  then  have  penetrated  through  the 
\  Gemefe  territories*  had  not  admiral'  Matthews  threatened  to 
t  bombard  their  city  if  they  gave  hint  a  paflage  thro*  their  domi- 
nions Intimidated  by  this  menace,  the  fenate  interceded  with 
''  the  two  princes,  who,  at  their  requeft,  changed  their  route,  and- 
Earthing  toward  Piedmont,  they  hid  fiege  to  Chateau  Daw 
pbine,  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  defended  in  perfon.     They* 
loft  four  thoufand-  men  before  the  place;   but  they  took  it,. 
&ad  the  confluence  was,  that  Dement  furrtndered,  which 
wduced  almdft  all  the  open  country  of  Piedmont  to  fubmit  ta 
contributions ;  while  h»  Sardinian  majefty,  to  cover  his  ca- 
pital,  entrenched  himfelf  at  Salu%za.    The  fiege  of  Coniy 
one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  half,  was  then  formed  by  the 
combined  army  about  the  beginning  of  September.     It  was 
heldf  out  by  baron  Leutrumy   whofe  gallant  defence  of  the 
place,  gave  theking  of  Sardinia  lei  fore  to  march  with  his  own 
troops,  and  ten  thoufand  Aujlrians  under  Pahmcird,  to  his  re- 
lief.   The  French  and  Spaniards  kept  on  the  defenfivej    fo 
that  the  attack  made  by  his  Sardinian  majefty  upon  their  en- 
trenchments, was  bloody  and  defperatej   ?xA  folding  it  im- 
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pra&icable  to  force  them,  he  retreated  to  his-camp  at'^f*. 
rajfo.  The  combined  army  then  returned  its  operations  againft 
Coni\    but  under  prodigious  difadvantagts,  from  the  heavy 
rams  that  fell,  as  well  as  the  good  flate  of  the  garrifoo, 
which  had  been'  reinforced  with  men  and  provifions  by  his 
Sardinian  roajefty.    The  fiege,  however,  went  on ;  and  tbo' 
the  befiegers  began  to  be  much  ftraitened  for  provifions,  k 
.  was  continued,  with  the  greateft  obftinacy,  till  the  end  of 
,  November,  when  the  befiegers  received  certain  intelligence, 
that  a  reinforcement  of  fix  hundred  frcfli  men,  .under  the  che~ 
Siege  of     yalier  de  Soto,  had  entered  the  place ;  upon  which  they  aban- 
Coni         doned  their  enterprize,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  to  their  ho- 
raiftd.       pour;  for  leaving  all  their  fick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy 
of  their  enemies,  they  retired  to  Dement,  the  fortifications  of 
which  they  difmantled.    The  French  then  marched  into  Dau- 
pbiny,  as  the  infant  duke  of  Parma  did  into  Savoy,  where  he 
ftill  kept  his  footing,  and  where  his  army  was  extremely  op- 
preflive  to  the  inhabitants* 
Vneafinefs       Notwithstanding  this  retreat,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
fftbe  king  was  under  great  apprehenfions  from  the  Genoefe.     The  treaty 
o/'Sardi-    of  Worms  had  nQt  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The 
£**•  Britijh  minifter,  by  whom  it  had  been  concluded,  was  him-  . 

felf  but  on  a  precarious  footing  at  his  own  court.    He  knew  -I 
the  queen  of  Hungary  had  been  forced  into  it ;  and  which  was  j 
worft  of  all,  the  principles  on  which  it  was  concluded,  were 
juftifiable  only  in  point  of  expediency.     Though  the  terror  J 
of  the  BritijH  marine  had,  during  the  preceding  campaign,  1 
made  an  impreffion  upon  the  Genoefe  i   yet,  by  the  prepara- 
tions they  were  making,  he  had  reafon  to  believe  that  they  \ 
would  fpeedily  declare  themfelves  in  favour  of  his  enemies; 
and  he  knew  the  dreadful  confequences  to  himfelf  and  the 
houfe  of  Aujtriay  if  they  were  permitted  to  march  through 
that  territory.     AH  thofe,  and  many  other  considerations,  de- 
termined him,   if  poffible,  to  make  the  Genoefe  his  friends, 
*  by  offering  to  renounce  all  his  pretentions  upon  Final.     Bat 

though  the  Genoefe  teemed  to  give  fome  ear  to  this  propofal, 
they  had  in  their  councils  come  to  a  final  determination  to 
accept  of  the  offers  of  France  and  Spain*  They  had  fecretly 
difpatched  Grimaldi  to  Spain ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween France \  Spainr  and  Genoa ,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  that  of  dranjuez,  and  which  in  fa&  made  Don  Car-. 
Treatv  of  ^  matter  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  The  principal  articles 
Aranmez.  *c'at'ng  t0  tnat  prince  are  as  follow  :  "  That  the  republic 
of  Genoa  (hall  affift  the  armies  and  fleets  belonging  to  the 
princes  of  the  houle  of  Bourbon^  with  all  manner  of  neceffa- 
rjes,  both  by  fea  a)nd  land  :    that  the  Genoefe  (hall  join  their; 

armies 
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armies  in  Italy  with  ten  thoufand  m$n,  all  well  armed  and 
accoutred,  and  followed  by  a  train  of  thirty-fix  cannon ;  but 
this  they  fhall  not  be  obliged  to  do  till  after  the  French  and 
Spanijb  armies  are  united,  and  have  pafled  the  mountains  and 
narrow  pafles  lying  between  their  republic  and  the  Mtlanefe, 
and  called  the  ftraits  of  Lombardy :  that  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  fhall  guarantee  the  towns,  territories,  and 
all  the  prefent  pofleffions  of  the  Genoefe :  that  all  the  allies, 
with  united  forces,  (hall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  fettlement  in  •  . 
Jtafyfor  Don  Philip,  the  king  of  Spain's  third  fen  :  that  the 
king  of  Spain  {hall  pay  the  Genoefe  a  fubfidy  of  twelve  thou- 
fand pounds  monthly,  fo  long  as  the  war  continues  in  Italy?' 
The  remaining  part  of  this  treaty  contains  ftrong  guaranties 
of  the  Genoefe  rights  and  poffeffions  on  the  part  of  the  two 
crowns.  '  "  ,  ■     ,  ... 

This  treaty  being  concluded,  count  de  Gages  on  the  one  &*&*£  *f 
fide  of  the  Appennims,  and  the  infant  Don  Philip  on  the  other,  *** ***** 
made  incredible  efforts  to  effect  their  jun&ion.     De  Gages'* '"**/• 
pafled  the  Appennines,  entered  the  Lucquefe,  and  marched  by 
the  eaftern  Riviera  of  Genoa ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  1745* 
bis  army  joined  that  of  the  infant  duke  near  Genoa.    The  two 
armies  amounted  to  fixty-eight  thoufand  men,  and  were  foon 
after  joined  by  the  ten  thoufand  Genoefe,  flipulated  by  the  treaty 
of  Aranjuex.     All  this  while  his  Sardinian  majefly  had  been 
in  a  manner  treating  with  the  Genoefe^  at  whom  he  was  ex-* 
1  afperated  to  the  higheft  pitch,  when  he  underftood  that  they 
Jiad  not  only  joined  his  enemies,  but  that  they  had  publifhed 
a  declaration  of  war  againft  himfelf,  though  they  had  preferved 
an  appearance  of  regard  towards  his  Britanmck  majefty  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary.    They  were  anfwered  by  a  counter- 
declaration,  in  which  he  accufed  them  of  breach  of  faith,  by 
having  long  favoured  his  enemies,  and  in  other  refpe&s  treated 
him  with  very  little  ceremony.     The  queen  of  Hungary's  re-  Genoa  ie- 
fcntment  was  fo  high,  that  (he  threatened  the  extinction  of  dares  for 
the  commonwealth,  and  gave  her  troops  orders  to  proceed  the  French 
againft  them  in  all  refpeds,  and  oh  all  occafions,  as  enemies ;  and  Spa*- 
but  thofe  threatenings  would  have  made  very  little  impref-  "iards. 
Son  upon  the  Genoefe,  had  not  the  two  powers  made  the  moft 
vigorous  remonftrances  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain*  where 
Ws  Britannick  majefty  gave  Orders  for  the   commanders  of 
his  (hips  in  the  Mediterranean,   to  begin  hoftilities  againft 
Genoa,  for  breaking  her  neutrality.     The  force  of  the  Bri- 
tijb  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  that  time,  was  twenty- four 
tops  of  the  line  ;    (jut  it  muft  have  been  far  inferior  to  thofe 
J>f  the  French  and  Spaniards,  if  the  Brejl  fquadrpn  could  have 
J^ned  the  tyanifo  fleet,  v  which  wa.s  blocked  up  in  the  har- 
•     '        -  •  bour 
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bour  tXCaribagena ;    but  that  not  happening,  the  French  t? 
turned  to  the  coaft  of  Prance,  to  the  amazement  of  t)l  Et 
rape,  without  attempting  any  thing  againft  even  a  Brhjft 
fijuadron  of  no  more  than  twelve  fhips,  which  was  fentort 
to  obferve  their  motions.    Upon  their  return  admiral  Unify 
who  commanded  the  EngRJh  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  «* 
dcred  commodore  Cowpetjmth,  a  fquadron  to  begin  hofiB* 
ties  againft  the  Gfnoefe\  and  he  bombarded  Savona,  Ga 
Final>  St.  Remo,  And  Baflia  in  Corfica.   The  damage  done 
this  occa(ion"was  hot  fo  confiderabfe  as  might  have  happ 
had  the  Genoefe  been  immediately  the  enemies  of  Great 
tain ;  and  this  the  queen  of  Hungary  complained  of. 
Great  fuc-     Count  Schulenberg  was  now  the  Auftrian  genera!  in  Jb 
ce/so/Don  where  his  army,  joined  with  that  of  hisjSarasnian  majdl 
Philip,      amounted  to  no  more  than  forty-five  thoufand  men;    Ti 
great  object  of  Don  PhiRp  was  to  get  poflefSon  of  farm 
Placentia,  and  Modena;  and  his  Sardinian  majefty  found  ha 
felf  under  the  neceffity  to  a&  on  the  defenfive,  and  according 
made  the  proper  dtfpofitions  for  defending  thofe  duchies, 
well  as  the  Milanefe.     Sebulenberg  was  affigned  to  the  defax 
of  Parma,  jyith  twenty-four  thoufand  men ;   but  he  * 
obliged  by  count  de  Gages  to  retire,  under  the  cannon  of  Ti 
una,  to  preferve  his  communication  with  his  Sardinian  m 
jefty.    Upon  his  retreat  de  Gages,  with  thirty  thoufand  mc 
took  poffeffion  of  Saravalle.    On  the  fide  of  the  Milam 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  pofted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  M 
fandria,  with  no  more  than  twenty  thoufand  men,  and  thai 
fore  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  entrance  of  the  infa 
duke,  and  the  French  genera}  MaiHebois,  who  command 
tinder  him,  into  the  Modenefe,  at  the  head  of  forty  thon&fl 
French  and  Spaniards.    The  infant  duke's  firft  exploits  w* 
to  take  Aqui  and  Seva ;   and  a  paffage  being  thereby  open  & 
him  to  Aleffandria  itfelf,  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Sdk 
Unherg  were  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Tanaro.    On  the  24c 
of  July  count  de  Gages,  after  an  inconfideraWe  refinance,  tod 
the  ftrong  citadel  of  Tortona.    This  acquifition  was  foHowd 
by  the  furrender  of  Parma  and*  Placentia.  to  the  duke  of  M* 
dena  5  and  thus  the  great  objeft  of  Don  Philip's  ambition  f* 
accomplished.    Nothing  now  <:ould  refift  the  fortune  of  M 
ipfant  duke.   The  city  of  Pavia  was  taken  by  a  fcalade;  ad 
,     the  Auftrian  garrifon,  confiding  of \$mo  thoufand  five  hujr 
dred  men,  (hut  themfelves  up  in  the  citadel  of  Milan,  v0 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  de  Gages,  who  foon  after  joforfj 
his  army  with  that  of  Don  Philip  ;    and  attacking  the  PitiA 
tmnufe  polls  upon  the  Tanaro,  they  forced  his  Sardinian  mfr 
icfly,  whofc  troops  fuffered'  greatly  upon  this-occafipUj  to  r*- 
*  3  ®* 
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re  towards  the  Po,  for  the  fecqrity  of  his  awn  capital.  By 
ie  30th  of  September,  D09  #W#.  toot  the  city  of  AUfiwdria* 
ut  not  the  citadel  $  artf  after  that  he  became  mafter  of  #»-» 
tep,  Cajal%AJIi%  Gqbrqm*  *nd  #>W*  which  lies  hut  twenty 
ttles  diftant  from  Turinx  ^hep  almoft  the  only  poffeffion  thai  / 

^  left  to:  his  Sardinian  majefty.  ;• 

SfoTHiNG   but  the  fecret  policy  of  the  court  of  France  P°**9 
wld  have  prevented  Don  Philtp  from  hecomipg  rrwfter  of  that  jf'*" , 
lital  likewife*  frit  d'Argenfon,  the,  French  min#er,  hs|te4rrcnc  • 
X  Spaniards  y   and  there  was  a  perfonal  friepjifeip  between  x     . 

I  Sardinian  majefty  and  ^failleb^is.  Mailkbm  peitftia&d  bit 
jjifter,  that  it  was  not  his  intereft  to  ruin  the  king  of  Sordid 
jf,  or  to  aggrandize  the  Spaniards  too  much  in  Italy  v  ai)d 
at  France  had  already  obtained  her  ends,  by  obliging  the 
pen  of  Hungary  to  weaken  berfe\f  on  the  fide  of  Germany, 
^defending  her  Italian  dominions.  Tho'  his  mod  ChrifUan* 
jjefty  had  made  choice,  of  the  infant  duke  to  be  his;  fw-in- 
yyet  reafons  of  fiate  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations, 
he  even  obtained  an  order  from  the  court  of  Madrid, 
;  all  military  operations  without  the  dominions  of  the  ia- 
;  duke  fhould  be  under  the  dire£Hon  of  Maillebcis.  Dt 
jf/j,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  preffed  fojr  the  continu- 
jje  of  the  operations  agai.nft  his  Sardinian  majefty,  and  even 

! laying  fiege  to  Turin ;  and  he'  was  fecorukd  by  the  infant 
:e  himfelfj  but  at  laft  receiving  intimation  of  his  fatber-in~ 
's  pleafure,  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  AJaillebm.    Thusj)^  pfcj. 
in  remained  in  the  pofleffion  of  his  Sardinian  majefty  $  and  \{p  /iRfe, 
In  Philip,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Modena  and  d$  Gaga,  poffeflhn  of 
ft  a  triumphal  entry  into  fcfilapy  from  whence  he  went  to  Parma**/ 
gftna,  of  which  and  Placentia  he  took  pofleffion.  Placentia; 

■After  this  event  the  afpeft  of  the  war  in  Italy  was  un- 
JjjjBurable  for  the  three  crowns.     His  Sardinian  majefty,  to 

E*  imortal  honour,  continued  faithful  to  his  engagements ; 
hie  death  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  with  the  accom- 
tion  which  the  queen  pf  Hungary  had  made  with  his 
I,  the  election  of  her  huftand  the  great  duke  to  the  im.~ 
pal  dignity,  and  feveral  other  favourable  incidents,  enabled 
ft  to  fend  new  fupplies  to  his  Sardinian  majefty,  who,  on 
P.Cde,  being  ftill  vigordufly  affifted  by  money  from  Eng- 
jfrf,  made  a  great  augmentation  of  his  army,  which  ndw 
Counted  to  thirty  fix  thoufand  men;  and  he  was  joined  by 
$  prince  of  LichUnftein,  the  Aujirian  general,  with  a  much 
feater  number.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  in  the 
car  1746,  MaiUebois,  with  about  thirty  thoufand  men,  was 
\  poffeflion  of  the  greateft  par*  of  Piedmont.  A  ftill  greater 
ip>lr  iinder  the  infant  duke,  covered  the  Mihnefe,  the  Par* 
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me/an,  and  the  Placentine ;  while  the  duke  of  Afodetur,  vft 
eight  thoufand  men,  prote&ed  his  own  dominions.  The  op* 
rations  of  his  Sardinian  majefty,  and  the  Aujlrian  army,  vwbj 
fo  vigorous,  that  the  armies  of  the  three  crowns,  inftead  at 
adling  offenfively,  retired  towards  the  Mantuan\  while  Zi 
trum%  the  Piedmontefe  general,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Afk 
reduced  Cafal,  and  railed  the  blockade  of  the  citadel  of, 
fandria,  which  had  continued  during  all  the  preceding  i 
ter ;  fo*  that  Maillebois  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Gei 
jr.  .  territory.     Don  Philip  and  count  de  Gages  had  no  better  ftj 

nvor/fed  tunc  on  tne  Gdc  of  Af/Va*,  which  the  Aujlrians  obliged  the 
'  to  abandon ;  as  they  did  Pavia,  and  at  laft  Parma  idc 
.  where  the  Aujlrians  found  a  large  magazine  of  provifionsj 
fine  train  of  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of  baggage.  ( 
this  occafion,  the  advice  of  de  Gages  to  the  infant  duke  «| 
to  march  toPlacentia,  where  they  could  occupv  a  ftrong  cad 
againft  all  the  efforts  of  their  enemies,  till  they  couM' 
joined  by  the  marquis  de  Cajlellar,  with  a  fre(h  reinforcenM 
of  Spaniards ,  and  the  French  troops  under  Maittebois  \  and 
the  mean  time  he  affirmed,  that  the  army  under  Licljtenfk 
itiuft  bef  ruined  by  its  fatigues,  and  the  difeafes  already  rag 
in  it.  This  advice  was  fo  far  followed,  that  the  infant  dl 
retired  to  the  camp  near  Placentia ;  and  de  Gages,  by  the  exc 
lent  difpofitions  he  made,  kept  the  Aujlrians  at  bay.  In  i 
mean  while  Pignatelli*  a  Spanijh  general,  patted  the  Poy 
the  night  time,  to  Codogno^  where  he  beat  ^ip  the  quart 
of  feven  thoufand  Aujlrians. 

All  thi9  while,  the  queen  of  Spain  was  fo  bent  upon! 
Italian  expedition,  that  fhe  had  employed  GrimaWi  to  heg 
ciate  a  feparate  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,   who  rt 
je&ed  all  propofals  of  that  kind,  by  the  perfuafion  of  the2?f 
tijh  miniftry.     She  attributed  the  necefiiry  fhe  was  under  i 
taking  this  difagreeable  ftep  to  the  conduct  of  Mailleboh  » 
the  French,  who,  as  fhe  alledged,  had  facrificed  the  interc: 
of  the  infant  duke.     The  French  were  not  ftrangers  to  t 
juftice  of  her  complaints  on  that  head ;  and  being  in  pt 
want  of  money,  with  which  they  knew  it  was  in  her  port 
to  fumifh  them,  Maillebois  wa's  ordered  to  rejoin  the  infe 
duke's  army  as  foon  as  poffible,  which  he  did  in  the  bee'l 
ning  q{  June,  before  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  makfo 
forced  marches  for  thatpurpofe,  could  join  the  prince  ofZifl* 
ten/lein.     This  junction   being  effected   between  the  infarf 
prince  and  Maillebois,  the  former  found  himfelf  at  the  beff 
of  fifty-two  thoufand  men.      Her  Catholic   majefty,  befo* 
this,  had  obtained  from  her  hufband  a  provifsonal  order,  Off:, 
mending  de  Gages,  as  foon  as  that  junction  was  formed,  to 
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attack  the  Aujirian  argay,  whatever,  his  fixation  was?  ,and  un- 
der whatever  difadvantages  he  might  lie.  This  peremptory 
order  overthrew  all  the  prudent  fchemes  of  de  Gages  \  and4 
having,  for  for*nTfake,  fummpned  a  council  of  war,  it  was, 
without  a  contradictory  vote,  refolved  to  attack  the  Aujirian 
camp  at  St.  La%arOy  which  lay  about  twenty-two  miles  diftant 
from  Placentia. 

The  Aujlrians  had  fufpeded  or  forefeen  fuch  an  attempt battle  of 
as  this,  and  had  fortified  their  camp,  though  riaturaljy  ftrong,  Phcenua 
with  many  additional  works.     Pe  Gages  had  for  Tome  days, 
left  his .ftrong  camp  at  Placentia^  and  was  advanced  within  a 
very  ihort  diftance  of  that  of  the  Aujlrians.     On  the  14th  of 
June,  the  difpofitions  having  been  cpneerted  in  a  council  of, 
war,  de  Gages  began  his  march  early  in  the  evening,   and  by 
eleven  be  reached  the  Aujirian  trenches,  which  he  vigorously . 
attacked.     Not  with  (landing  the  Aujlrians  were  prepared  to' 
ceive  him,  he  muft  have  beat  them,  had  the  Bourbonite  of* 
ers  done  their  duty ;  but  the  attack,  though  brave  and  in- 
:pid,  was  irregular  and  injudicious.     The  cavalry  was  dif- 
fed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  fupport  the  in-   • 
try;  and  though  the  French  and  Spaniards ,  notwithftand- 
ig  this  difadvantage,  mounted  the  trenches  of  their  enemies, 
horn  they  forced  to  retire  towards  their  camp,  yet  they 
ade  no  ufe  of  the  enemy's  artillery  they  found  within  their 
e$y  and  had  neglefled  to  bring  fafcines  for  paffing  a  broad 
t  ditch,  which  lay  before  the  Aujirian  camp.     Such,  how- 
lever,  was  the  incredible  ardour  of  the  combined  army,  that 
they  paused  even  this  ditch ;  but  with  vaft  lofs,  and  unfup- 
ported  by  their  cavalry.    It  was  now  day-break ; .  and  the  AuJ- 
trians9  who  were  upon  the  point  of  being  totally  routed,  per-  fatal  to  the 
ceiving  the  difadvantages  under  which   their  enemies  lay,  French 
charged  them,  in  their  turn,  with  their  cavalry,  with  a  hor-  and  Spa- 
rible  carnage;  upon  which  de  Gages  ordered  a  retreat.     His  wards. 
lofs,  in  this  battle,  was  about  fix  thoufand  killed,  and  about 
eight  thoufand  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners ;  and  that  of  the 
Aujlrians  was  about  four  thoufand.    De  Gages  made  an  ad- , 
mirable  retreat  to  his  camp  at  Placeritia-,  but  fo  critically,  that, 
had  he  delayed  it  for  a  few  minutes,  his  whole  army  muft 
have  been  deftfoyed,  as  the  Piedmontefey  who  were  to  join 
the  AuJIrianS)  were  fo  near  the  place  of  a&ion  as  to  hear  the 
firing. 

The  junction  of  the  Aujlrians  and  the  Piedmonfeje  being  King  of 
thus  effected,  the  command  of  both  devolved  upon  his  Sardi-  Sardinia 
n'kin  majefty,  according  to  the  ftipulation  in  the  treaty  of  commands 
Worms,  and  he  thereby  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  fixty-four  the  Auf- 
thoufand  men  5  but  the  prince  of  Licbunjlein%  •who  had  aQ-^rians- 

quired 
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quired  Co  much  honour  by  the  late  battle,  being  indifpofed,  fe 

was  fucceeded  in  his  command  by  general  Botta.    On  tk 

Other  hand,  the  marquis  j£  Cqfttlktr>  who  had  fome  time  ben 

fore  joined  Don  Philip's  army,  was  left  with  a  ftrong  gann 

fon  in  Placentia ;  while  MdilleUis  and  count  <&  Gorpw  a* 

trenched  themfelves  between  tb*  £*»&**  and  the  Adda\  aot 

the  infant  duke,  having  paffed  the  Po,  occupied  the  opal 

country  of  the  Milanefe.    His  Sardinia*  majefty  was  perf» 

fenfible,  that  no  time  muft  be  Idft  in  driving  his  enemies  6* 

cfLombardy.    He  appointed  general  Botta  to  march  up  tty 

Tydone,  and  to  block  up  Placentia  on  the  one  fide,  fb  as  Ml 

cut  off  all  communication  between  it  and  the  combined  annrjl 

while  he  himfelf,  on  the  other,  pafled  the  Po,  to  diftrigi 

Maillebois  and  dt  Gages,  not  without  hope*  of  taking  the  it 

fant  duke  prifoner,   Whofe  head-quarters  were  at  Codtg* 

This  Was  reckoned  &  mafterty  difpofition.    His  Sardak 

majefty  took  Lodi,  which  lay  in  the  rear  of  his  enemies ;  sri 

Botta  lying  between  Cbdogno  and  Placentia 9  the  fituattoft  1 

Dm  Philips  and  his  two  generals,  became  very  dangerous  a 

all  fides. 

Death  of      The  death  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Spain,  gave  a  new  cart 

the  king  ^plexion  t6  the  war.    Maillehois  was  ignorant  of  the  di$ofitioi 

Spain.       of  Ferdinand,  his  fon  and  fucceffor,  towards  the  French  coufl 

afld  towards  the  War  in  general,  and  therefore  he  prtpoti 

retreating  to  Tortona.    This  was  oppofed  by  de  Gages;  h 

,  the  French  iritereft  being  now  as  prevalent  at  the  court  (j 

Madrid**  it  had  been  in  the. late  reign,  king  Ferdinand bi 

an  order,  under  his  own  hand,  to  make  the  retreat  propofe 

by  Maillebois :   it  was  begun  accordingly ;  btft  the  AufiritA 

who  ft  ill  continued  their  purfuit,  Overtook  their  enemies  4 

Battle  of   Rotto  Freddo,  and  attacked  them  early  on  the  tjth  of  AjW 

Rotto        The  Auflriqns  were  commanded  by  general  Serb§lbni\  tfijl 

Freddo.     fought  till  Botta  came  up,  and  the  battle  continued  till  M 

in  the  afternoon.    But  though  de  Gages  and  Maillehois  Oft m 

that  could  be  expected  frorii  brave  rhen  and  able  g^1^] 

victory  declared  itfelf  for  the  Auflrians.    In  this  battle ffl 

French  and  Spaniards  loft  eight  thoufand  men,  eighteen  pfcHJj 

of  cannon,  with  many  ftandards  and  colours.    The  loft  or  tMj 

Auflrians  was  four  thoufand  men  killed  on  the  fpot ;  ambrrfj 

whom  was  general  Berhclau.    After  the  battle  wis  over,  Ml 

centia  was  fummoned  to  furrender,  which  it  did ;  and  its  OT 

rifon,  faid  to  have  confided  of  nine  thoufand  men,  Was  fflaW 

prifoners  of  war.  ,  j 

DE  GAGES  and  the  infant  duke  of  Parma  coatfouW  I 

their  march  to  Gavi  and  Tortona,  where  de  Gages  btpn  to 

intrench  his  army,  till  he  could  receive  reinforcement*  J  &ttt 
v  jiii 
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new  mafter  had  now  altered  his  fentimtints ;  and  as  want 
fiiccefs  in  the  court  of  S/w/«  had  been  generally  confidered 
flint  of  merit,  his  Catholic  majefty  fent  an  order  for  de 
us  to  refign  bis  command  to  the  marquis  de  las  Minos*, 
jgh  he  immediately  did.  The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards 
nrds  the  Gentefe,  on  this  occafion,  was  very  tnfincere.  It 
I  known  that  Genoa  was  the  great  obje&  of  the  vengeance  Genoa 
Ae  AuftritmS)  who,  after  taking  poffeffion  of  Placent^ -conquered 
(made  an  irruption  into  the  weftern  Riviera*  towards  Al-  by  the  Aid 
fa,  where  their  behaviour  was  fuch  as  might  have  been  trians. 
*dcd  from  the  moft  inflamed  lefentmant.  The  armjr  of 
[  two  crowns  was  at  this  time  in  the  Gemtfi  territories  $. 
tit  was  computed,  that,  face  the  opening  of  the  <am~ 
|jn,  fortv  thoufand  of  them  had  been  killed,  or  taken  pri- 
jtrs,.  The  confideration  of  this  vaft  lofe,  with  the  profpe& 
■Die  differences  arifing  between  her  Htmgarim  majefty 
I  the  king  of  Sardinia*  and  of  the  Briiijh  fabfidy  being 
[drawn  from  that  monarch,  had  prevailed  on  his  Catho- 
wiajefty  to  give  private  inftru&ons  to  las  Mmasy  by  all 
bns,  to  &vc  his  troops  3  and,  if  pra£ticabk»  to  proceed  in 
jray  of  negotiation.  The  Auftrian  progrefs  in  the  Ge- 
\  territory  was  rapid,  and  the  Gemtfi  applied  to  las  Minos 
trots&jon.  At  firft  he  diflemblcd  the  inftru&ons  be  had 
aved*  and  declared  be  wOuld  defend  their  city  to  the  laft; 
lAujlrians  ftill  advancing,  .he  moft  ungratefully  picked 
rel  with  the  Genoefi ;  and  leaving  them  to  their  own 
Don  Philip  and  he  continued  their  retmat  towards 

mm* 

I?  is  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  hiftorjt  to  enter  upon  the  Cm** 

fculars  of  the  fumnder  of  Genoa  to  the  Imperialtfts,  Bot-  Br°w«  «* 
infolent  and  inhuman  -conduct  towards  tbem,  aod  the ters  Pro" 
Eerate  efforts  they  made  when  they  threw  off  the  Auftrian  vcnccs 
s.    The  queen  of  Hungary  was  now  in  poffeffion  of  Par- 
and  Placentia,  and  had  recovered  all  her  dominions  in 
\xrdy  \  and  the  king  of.  Sardinia  began  to  think  her  fomc~ 
:  too  powerful  in  Italy.    After  her  acquifition  of  Genoa 9 
faring  left  would  fctisfy  her  than  the  re-cqnqueft  of  Naples  \ 
\Brtta  propofed,  that  the  Geneefe  fhould  fcrrnifh  her  with 
■iports  for  that  purpofe ;  but  this  was  a  meafure  as  little    . 
feeeable  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain  as  it  was  to  his  Sardi- 
|U  majefty,  and  therefore  it  was  laid  afide.    In  the  mean 
pule,  that  monarch  had  pafted  the  Far  at  the  head  of  his 
May,  in  purfuh  of  the  infant  duke;  but,  falling  fick  at  Nice* 
(^command  of  his  army,  which  confifted  of  forty-five  thou- 
wdmen,  devolved  upon  general  Brown*,  who  was  affifted  by 
be  Briti/b  admiral  Medley,  and  a  draught  of  one  thoufand 

men 
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men  from  the  garrifons  of  Port  Mahon  and  Gibraltar.   Mdt 
boi^  in  patting  the  Vdr,  had  left  fome  pofts  well  fortified  i 
flop  th^Au/lriam  in  their  purfuit;  but  Brown,  by  the  help  < 
the  Britijh  (hips  and  auxiliaries,  furtftounted  all  difficult 
and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  Amibeu     The  courts  of  France  ai 
.  Spain  were  equally  {truck  with  the  rafpid  fuccefs  of  the  A 
trians.     His  Catholick  majefty,  and  the  queen  dowager 
Spain,  had  little  expeded  fo  many  difaftrous  events ;  and  A 
well  knew,  that  while  Gertoa  and  its  territory  were  in  i 
hands  of  the  Auftrians,  the  iflfcmt  duke  could  have  no  profpc 
of  regaining  Parma  and  Placentitis    They  threw  the  blame 
all  upon  d'Argenfon,  who,  at  their  requeft,  was  djfgraca 
and  Mailiebois's  command  was  taken  from  him,  and  given i 
the  marechal  BelleiJIe.    He  was  reckoned  the  ableft  genes 
as  well  as  ftatefman,  then  in  France ;  but  his  army  did  not* 
ceed  twenty  thoufand  regular  troops,  exclufive  of  the  mil 
He  was  however  fenfible,  that  the  Auftrian  plan  of  penet 
into  France  was  impracticable,  and  had  been  formed 
wrong  principles.    At  firft,  he  made  no  opposition  to  Bi 
that  he  might  entice  him  farther  into  the  country,  and 
off  his  retreat ;  but  Antibes  making  a  vigorous  defence, 
withftanding  the  fevere  bombardment  it  fufiered  from  the 
tiflj  fquadron,  and  Belleijle's  army  amounting  now  to 
but  is        thoufand  regulars,  while  that  of  'Brawn  was  wafting  by 
forced  to     nefs  and  defertion,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  raife  the  % 
retire.        Antibes,  and  repafs  the  Far,  not  without  fuffcring  great 

in  his  retreat. 
French  /»-  This  irruption  into  Provence,  though  greatly  applai 
W*  Pied- the  time  it  was  made,  threatened  deftru&ion  to  the  Auji 
mont.  intereft  in  Italy,  and  gave  the  queen-mother  of  Spain  i 
hopes  of  being  able  to  replace  Don  Philip  in  the  duchk 
Parma  and  Placentia.  Upon  Brown's  repaffing  the  I 
BelleiJIe  and  his  brother  took  Nice,  Montalbin,  Villa  Fr& 
and  Ventimiglia  \  while  the  Aufiriam  retired  towards  Find 
Savon  a.  Their  retreat  encouraged  BelleiJIe  to  form  a  plan 
Operations,  which  he  knew  would  be  extremely  agreeable 
the  court  of  Stain*  which  was  no  lefs  than  making  an  in 
tion  into  Piedmont.  This  fpirited  meafure  gave  a  fuddenO 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy.  After  the  expuliion  of  the  Aujlrim 
of  Genoa,  the  French  court  had  made  extraordinary  efforfl 
fupporting  the  Genoefe ;  while  that  of  Vienna  was  as  abfoltf 
bent  upon  retaking  it.  Schuylemburg  had  fucceeded  Brttt 
the  command  of  the  Aujlrian  army  there ;  and,  though 
was  ill  provided  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  he  received 
remptory  orders  from  his  court,  at  all  events,  to  attempt 
{e-conqueft  of  Genoa.   This  fcheme  did  not  coincide  with 
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JsarJkian  majefty's  views ;  and  Scbuylemburg  reprefented  to  bif 
.miftrefs,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  Him  to  iucceed,  without 
,a  reinforcement  front  that  monarch,  who,  at  laft,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  Britijh  court,  and  upon  being  promifed  a  large 
Hiare  of  the  Genoefe  fpbils,  .when  conquered,  agreed  to  affift 
j$uylemhurg  With  twelve  battalions  and  a  train  of  artillery. 
^After  this  agreement,  the  Auftriam  for  fome  time  were  in  a 
**air  way  of  Aiccejfs ;  but  the  referitment  of  the.Genoefe,  at  the    v 
orrid  barbarities  of  the  Aujlrians*   prevented  Scbuylemburg 
ecoming  mafter  of  that  city.     At  laff,  his  Sardinian  majefty 
ccame  id  urieafy  at  the  progrefs  of  Belletjle*  that  Scbuylemburg 
tas  obliged  to  give  over  the  fiege,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
'thought  himTelf  fore  of  fucceedmg.     Nothing  memorable  is 
related,  concerning  the  hiffory  of  Parma*  from  the  time  of  Peaee  °f 
jftis  event  to  the  concrafibn  of  the  peace  of  Aix  Ja  Cbapelle.  A'*  la 
Ar.  Wall  was  fecretlV  employed  by  the  court  of  Spain  to  dif-  Chapelkfji 
pfe  the  Britijh  miniftry  towards  a  peace,  which  was  the  more 
eadtiy  agreed  to,  as;  the  obffinacy  and  ambition  of  the,  court 
i  Vienna  grew  daily  more  and  more  outrageous ;'  and  the 
utting  Parma  and  'placentia  into  tne  poffeffion*  of  a  prince  of 
le  houfe  6f  Bturbon*  was  by  no  means  incompatible  with, 
le  fyftem  of  power  that  haa  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain. 
p  1747-8,  though  the  war  was  ftill  raging  01V  the  continent 
1  (Europe*  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace,  were  fettled;  and  iri 
fpril,  proclamation  was  made  for  a  ceflation  of  arms.     This 
res  fallowed  by  the  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  at  Aix  la 
\hapelky  .where  the  marquis  de  Soto  Mayor  Was  plenipotentiary 
op  the  part  of  Spain,  and  took  care  of  the  iriterefts  of  the 
afant  duke  of  Parnfa.    The  feventh  article  of  that  treaty 
tins  as  follows:  ci.  In  confederation  of  the  reffituttons  their"  jriicU con* 
soft  Chriftian  and  Catholic  majefties  make,  by  the  prefent  ceming 
Peaty,  either  to  her  majerfy  the  queen  of,  Hungary  and  Bobe-  Parnia  and^ 
na*  or  tp  his  majefty  the.  king  of  Sardinia*  the  duchies  ofPlacentiau 
wwma*  Placeniia*  mi  Guaftalla*  (hall,  for  tfre  future,'  belong    » 
h  the  ferene  infant  Don  Philip*  and  be  poffeffed  by  hinfc  and 
lis  male  defcendantsy  Sorn  in  legitimate  marriage,  rn  the 
lame  manner  and  extent  as  tKey  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  pre- 
fent ppfTefibrs ;  and  the  faid  ferene  infant,  and'  his  male  de- 
fendants, {ball  enjoy  the  faid-  three  duchies-,  agreeable  to  and 
m  the  conditions  expreflecf  in  the.  ads  of  ceflion  of  the  em*. 
jfreis-queen  6f  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia*  to  be  re* 
pitted,  together  with  their  ratifications  of  the  prefent  treaty, 
jto  the  ambaflador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  the 
^Catholic  king,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ambaffadors  extra- 
$<fmary  arid  plenipotentiaries  of  their  moft  Chriftian  ani 
£atholic  rnajefties  (hall  remit,  with  the  ratifications  of  their 
.    Mod.  HEist.  Voi.  XXXVn,        K 
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inajefties,  to  that  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  orders  to  tfe 
-   generals  of  the  French  and  Spanijb  troops*  for  reftoring  Sa&} 
and  the  county  of  Nice  to  perfons  commiflioned  to  rccewt 
them  ;  fo  that  the  reftitution  of  the  faid  Rates,  and  the  taking 
pcffeffion  of  the  faid  duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Gm£ 
ialla,  by  or  in  the  name  of  the  ferene  infant  Don  Philips  flaa} 
be  etfe&ed  at  the  fame  time,  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  «■ 
Fion,  the  tenor  whereof  is  as  follows ;  that  the  emprefs-qwtt 
of  Hungary,  whofe  ceflBon  was  wrote  in  the  Ztf/j/rlanguage,  m 
order  to  difcharge  herfelf  of  what  fte  was  bound  tb  by  At 
■prefent  articles,  in  a  well-grounded   bdpe,   that  their  ffiol 
Chriftian  and  Catholic  majefties,  as  well  as  the  party  wfc» 
,  s  fhall  hereafter  be  pofleffed  of  the  three  duchies,  and  his  mail 

defcendants,.  will  actually,  and  bona  fide,  fulfil  the  jnttportdl 

fe  the  articles  abovementioned,  doth  renounce  *nd  quit  all  v&&> 

ner  of  claims,  rights,  and  pretehfions  to  her  belonging,  ittft 
what  title  or  caufe  foever,  to  the  faid  three  duchies  of  Pi 
-Placentia,  and  Guajlalla,  of  which  flit  Was  formerly  boffi 
which  faid  claims,  rights,  and  pre  ten  fion  s,  file  doth  he: 
in  thebeft  and  moft  foletnn  form  idle  poffihly  can,  transfer 
the  faid  ferene  infant  Don  Philip,  and  to  his  male  defcend; 
JawTutty  begotten.  She  abfolves  likewife  all  the  inhabit 
of  the  faid  duchies,  in  general,  from  that  oath  of  altegiamJ 
"which  they  have  taken  to  her ;  but  as  to  that  they  (hall  here 
after  take  to  thofe  to  whom1  (he  transfers  her  rights,  it  is  fl 
'be  of  force  no  farther  than  while  the  fard  fererie  infant  DoS 
Philips  or  any  of  hrs  defcendatits,  have1  not  afeended  tH 
throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  that  of  Spain ;  for  flie  doth  » 
prefly  referve,  as  well  for  herfelf  as  for  her  fucceflbrs,  all  thi 

;  claims,  rights,  and  pretenfions  to  thofe  duchies,  which  for^ 

meily  did  belong  to  ner;  as  alfo  the  right  of  reverfion,  pfc 
vided  the  faid  infant  Don  Philip  ftiould  dfe  without  'M 
male.  Yhe  ceflion  of  his'  Sardinian*  majtefty,  which  W* 
wrote  in  the  Italian  language,  imported,  that  he,  "by  virft* 
of  the  prefent  a<3,  did  renounce,  transfer^  and  f<»t  over;  as  Weft 
for  himfelf  as  for  his  fuccefibrs,:  (6  the  faid  ferene  irifittlWj 
'Philip,  and  to  his  male  defendants  lawfully  Begotten,  tlfti 
town  of  Placeniia,  and  the  Plat/anting  whereof  his  nlajefy1 
was  before  poffefled,  for  him  to.  enjoy  it  as  duke  bfPrfMi 
•renouncing,  on  tliis  account,  all  claims,  fights  attd  pretto- 
fions  to  him  belonging  5  but  ejtprejffy  rejfervirtg,  rieverthele(S> J 
-as  well  for  himfelf  afe  for  his  fuCCefforsythc  right  of  rcver&ft 
in  the  cafes  abovehiehttariedV*         '  '*••''  ;      ..  .  | 

In  confequence  of  this  -article, ;  0Gri  "Philip  wasjpM  ftto 
immediate  pofleflion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma,  Pla'cenfot  ®*  | 
'Gua/krlla.     His  Neapolitan  .majeftyi^ever,  &o#t  4* 
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{he  liipulation  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  his  brother  to  the  Difficulty 
kingdoms  of  the  Two  Sicilies  were  injurious  to  his  rights ;  and  on  the 
not  only  refufed  to  recede  to  the  preliminaries,  but  to  fend  zfame. 
pfenipbtentiary  to  afiift  at  the  treaty.  *  Means,  however,  were 

•  found  to  compromife  matters  between  the  two  brothers  ;  fo 
that,  when  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain  died,  in  1759,  his  Nea- 
politan majefty,  upon  the  report  made  him  by  his  phyficians 
that  his  fecond  fon  was  unfit  for  government,,  paffed  an  aft  of 
abdication  and  fettlement,  dated  Vifober  6,  in  favour  of  his 
third  fon,  Don  Ferdinand?  by  which  he  received  the  ceffion 
of -the  Italian  kingdoms,  his  eldeft  (on  being  to  fucceed  to  tfre 
crown  of  Spain.  It  does  not  appear,  that  either  the  duke  of 
Parmay  or  the  imperial  court,  whofe  interelb  are  immediately 
Concerned  in  this  great  event*  have  fnade  any  jemonftrancea 
againft  fo  arbitrary  a  difpoiition  of  a  rich  and  powerful  ter- 
ritory. It  is  pretty  plain,  that  confiderations  of  convenience 
and  mterefted  politics,  have  prevailed  wjth  herr  imperial  ma- 
jefty  and  her  hufband  to  be  filent  on  this  oqcafion.  On  the 
other  hand*  by  the  famous  ftfmify-tompa'cSt  atfjortgft  all  the 

J  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon?  in  which  the  duke'of  Pat- 
ina h*  party,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  there'are  cer- 

I  tain  fecret  ftiptilatious  in  his  favour*  to  indemnify  hirft  fof  the 
facrifice  he  has  made* 
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The    HISTORY    of    GENEVA. 

S   E    C    T.     I. 

Containing  the  Defcription  of  -Geneva  and  its  ferri' 
tory  j  with  a  Sketch  of  its  Hijtoiy  to  the  Teat  15CO. 

"Defcription  'T'HE  town  or  city  of  Geneva  ftands  on  an  eminence,  at 
ojGt-  *  the  difcharge  of  the  Rhone,  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or 
neva.  lake  Leman\  and  below  it  the  RJjone  jojns  icfelf  to  thejfrw. 
Sporty  the  learned  hiftorian  of  Geneva*  is  diflatisfied  wkh  the 
derivation  of  the  word  Geneva  from  the  juniper  drubs  that 
grew  upon  the  eminence  whereon  it  is  built ;  4'  as  if,  fays  he, 
the  Latin  or  French  tongues  were  fpoken  four  ages  befoa 
Rome  was .  built."  But  he  does  not  confider,  that  both  tin 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  as  well  as  the  French*  have  thei 
roots  in  the  Celtic,  of  which  the  Tufcan  itfelf  was  no  otbe 
than  a  dialed.    It  is  divided  by  the  Rhone  into  three  uncquJ 

fiarts,  which  are  joined  by  four  bridges.     The  largeft  d'mb* 
ies  towards  Savoy  ;    another  cafled  5/.  Gervais  adjoins  to  ti 
Pais  de  Gex  in  France  \   and  the  third  confifts  of  an  ifiacda 
the  Rhone,  of  feven  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  two  hundro 
broad.     Its  inhabitants  in  general  are  Calvinijh.    It  contaifl 
fix  churches,  of  which  the  fined  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  T tit 
The  profeflfors  of  philofophy  read  their  le&ures  in  the  cbajx 
of  the  Maccabees \  where  the  Italians  and  Germans  are  allow 
to  perform  divine  worftiip ;    and  in  the  year  1707,  theZf 
therans  obtained  the  like  indulgence,  but  within  a  privat 
houfe.     The  town-houfe  of  Geneva  is  a  (lately  building;  4 
its  univerfuy,  which  was  founded  in  1558,  and  has  twelfl 
profeiTors  belonging  to  it,  is,  to  this  day,  famous  all  ovfl 
.  Europe, 
cfheman-       Many  circumftances  contribute  to  render  Geneva,  fc»B 
ners  of ?  the  as  its  territory  is,  a  moft  delightful  place.     The  air  of  two* 
inhabit       quility,  freedom,  and  politenefs,  that  is  vifible  amongft  d* 
tantsf         better  fort  of  the  inhabitants,  is  very  inviting  for  ftrangcfl> 
efpecially  thofe  of  a  ftudious  or  contemplative  cad,  to  refcte 
amongft  them.     Its  neighbourhood,  both  by  art  and  nature 
is  enchantingly  pleafant ;    its  air  wholefome ;  its  inhabitants, 
mechanics  efpecially,    are  indubious  and  ingenious.    The 
City  and  fmall  territory  about  it*  is  ferved  with  excellent  pro* 
vifions,  and  at  a  cheap  rate ;  and  it  is  a  general  thorough^* 
for  traders  and  travellers  to  and  from  France^  Germany  ^ 
6  H 
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Jtaly.  Thofe  and  many  other  advantages,  joined  to  the  rno- 
^e#y  and  regularity  of  the  magiftrates,  and  learned  men  here, 
have  brought  a  great  refort  of  young  foreigners  of  the  higheft 
diftin£tion,  to  ftudy  under  their  profeflbrs,  and  to  complete 
themfelves  in  the  French  language.  The  city  contains  two 
hofpitals,  a  houfe  of  correction,  and  an  armoury,  together 
with  a  kind  of  a  large  dock-yard  for  public  barges,  yachts, 
and  other  veffels. 

But  that  which  perhaps  contributes  moft  to  the  impor-  andgo- 
tance  and  independency  of  Geneva,  is  its  form  of  government,  *vernm„nti r 
-which  is  that  of  a  free  republic,  the  fupreme  power  of  which 
is  vefted  in  the  general  council  of  citizens   and  burgefles. 
This  council  may  be  called  the  legislature  of  Geneva.     It  is 
fubdivided,    or  rather  modelled,  -into  three  other  councils ; 
Wz.  a  council  of  twenty-five,  or  the  lefler  council,  acoun-  '     . 
lil  of  fixty,  and  a  council  of  two  hundred.    The  twenty- 
"ve  are  part  of  the  council  of  fixty,  as  the  latter  are  of  that 
tw*  hundred,  which  are  formed  out  of  the  general  coun- 
al.    In  the  affemblies  of  this  laft  the  fyndics,  who  in  fa&  are 
fche  head*  of  the  government,  arc  chofen  ;  as  are  other  Tubor- 

iinate  magiftratee,  and  the  wine  tax  fettled.  The  fyndics 
re  only  chofen  from  amongft  the  council  of  twentyrfive,  who 
re  charged  with  the  executive  part  of  the  government,  and 
Who  eledt  the  members  of  the  council  of  fixty;  but  the  great 
*"  ouricil  ele£te  the  lefler  council.  The  council  of  fixty  meets 
nly  by  fummons  from  the  council  of  twenty-five  ;  but  the 
iroceedings  of  both  are  controulable*  by  the  great  council. 
)epending  upon  thofe  councils  are  fubordinate  Colleges,  in 
flrhich  a  lieutenant  and  his  affiftants  prefide;  and  there  is 
fttkewife  a  chamber  of  appeals,  from  which  caufes  might  be 

^Knight  before  the  lefler  council.     In  (hort,  every  branch  of 
be  Genevan  government  is  a  check  upon  the  other  ;  and  the 
hfholt  is  admirably  well  calculated  tor  preferving  the  freedom 
find  independency  of  their  ftate.     Their  ecclefiaftical  difci- 
,piine  is  under  the  direQion  of  a  confiftory,  whp  report  matri- 
[frontal  cafes  to  the  lefler  council,  and  which  in  all  cafes  pro- 
;  cceds  with  great  moderation  and  tendernefs.     Their  military 
^eftablimment  is  properly  regimented,  of  which  the  field  ofScers- 
[are  members  of  the  lefler  council ;    but  their  garrifon  confift* 
flf  twelve  companies  of  fixty  men  each,  into  which  foreigners 
!  are  inrolled.     Upon  the  whole,  though  the  republic  of  Ge- 
\'*evai$  far  from  being  a  powerful  ftate,  yet  its  policy  is  fo 
;  admirable,  its  members  are  fo  unanimous,  and  their  ceconomy 
fo  excellent,  that  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  and  ftates  treat 
them  with  the  higheft  efteem  and  regard  ;    and  the  cqurt  of 
francs  always  keeps  a  rcfident  ther?.     The  independency, 

&  3  haw- 
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however,  of  their  government  is  owing  to  the  importance  of 
their  fuuation,  which  would  make  the  acquifition  of  it  fova-4 
luable  to  any  particular  power,  that  they  all  join  in  its  de- 
fence, an>l  the  prefervation  of  its  liberty.  i 
tts  ami-        The  Genevois,  like  other  dates,  run  up  their  antiquitk 
yuity.        t0  times  long  before  the  Chriftian  aera  j    and  we  have  a  pari 
ticular  deuil  of  its  hiftory  long  before  the  time  oi  Julius  Cefar\ 
but-as  that  is  blended  with  the'  hiftory  of  the  foregoing  pad 
of  this  work,  we  {hall  omit  ic  here.    It  is  certain,  that  it 
early  received  the  Chriftiaii  religion,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  amongft  the  AUobroges.     It  fuffered  in  com- 
mon with  other  European  ftates,  by  the  incurfions  of  the  bar- 
barians, about  the  year  400 5    and  in  the  year  440,  we  M 
one  Ifaac  bilhop  oi  Geneva,  whofe  jurifdkStfon  was  pretty  ex- 
tenfive.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Vandals,  who  had  over- 
Kinzdom    run  Ga'uJ%  fettled  in  the  country  of  Vaud\    and  having  buik 
of  tie        feveral  boroughs,  were  called  Bourguigncns*   and   according 
pourguig*  to  modern  orthography  Jiurgundians.    Thofe  people  at  laft 
pons.         were'  consolidated  into  a  monarchy  \   'The  name  of  their 
firft  king,  or  as  he  is  called  by  Sidonius  ApoUinarisy  a  cotem- 

Eorary  author,  tetrarch,  was  Gonderic,   who  dying,   divided 
is  kingdom  amongft   his  four  fons,  Gondeband,  who  had 
Vienne\    Chilperic*  Lyons  \    GodefigiU,  Geneva ;    and  Getnmy 
Be/an f  on.     The  brothers,  as  ufual  in  fuch  partitions  of  tern' 
tory,  carried  on  bloody  wars  againft  one  another  ;    andft- 
de/igile  was  (lain  in  a  church,  but  was  fucceeded  in  the  go* 
yernment  of  Geneva  by  Sigifmund,  who  was  either  his  fon  or 
nephew.     The  barbarity  of  the  times  prevents  our  knowing 
much  either  of.  the  civil  or  military  government  of  Geneve 
till  the  year  620 ;    but  to  make  up  this  lofs,  the  names  and 
afts  of  its  bifhops  are  related  in  eccleiiaflical  records,  the 
laity  being  too  rude  "and  uninftru£ted  to  keep  any  ;  and  this 
filence  as  to  temporal  affairs,  has  probably  given  the  firft  han- 
dle for  the  claim  of  the  bifhops  of  Geneva  to  be  its  fovereigfls* 
The  names  of  Cariatho  and  Appetfinus,  which  laft  lived  till 
the  year  1613,  are  however  preferved  as  fovereigns  of  Geneve, 
In  the  year  620,  Ckthair  the  king  of  the  Franks,  drove  out 
the  Bourgulgnonh  and  gave,  the  Genevois  the  form  of  a  civil 
j&eting  ^government;    and  his  grand  fon  Tkeodorick  II.  ereded  feveial 
tie  ftates  churches  and  religious  houfes  in  that  city.    Between*  the  yeais 
^/Geneva  650  and  773,  we  have  only  the  uncertain  names  of  theft- 
under        nevols,  bifhops  and  princes,  which  feem  to  be  confounded  to- 
Charle-     gcther/  Towards  the  end' of  the  eighth  century,  Cha/lemapt* 
piagne.      cal!ed  an  affembly  of  his  ftates  at  Geneva,  to  confult  about  I 
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tpar  whh  Didhr  king  of  the  Lombards.  We  are  told,  that 
that  great  monarch  confirmed  both  the  civil  and  religious 
privileges  of  Geneva,  and  erefled  his  own  ftatue  in  marbje 
over  the  gate  of  the  church,  with  an  imperial  double-headed 
$agle  uncjer  it.  The  eagle  was  to  be  feeh  in  Spans  time. 
Alter  the  death  of  Charlemagne*  we  have  nothing  relating  to 
Geneva  but  a  dry  catalogue  of  its  bifliops  and  counts,  WI19 

!:arried  on  their  contefts  about  the  fovereignty.    As  an  apoT 
ogy  for  the  lamenefs  of  their  hiftory,   we  are  told  of  four 
fires,  which  at  different  times  deftroyed  Geneva  and  its  ar- 
chives ;     fo  that  we  are  obliged  to  defcend  to  the  year  1050, 
at  which  time  we  find  three  competitors  for  the  fovereignty 
oi  Geneva  \    the  bi  (hop,  the  earl  of  Genevois*  and  the  earl  of 
Savoy ;  and  the  city  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the  brink 
of  definition  during  their  contefts.   The  reader  is  to  obferve, 
that  the  earldom  of  Genevois  isdiftin&  from  the  prefent  juiif- 
ift&ion  of  Geneva*  though  thofc  earls  often  called  themielves 
counts  of  Geneva  b.     In  the  year  1 120,  Wide*  fon  to  an  earl  Rife  of 'the 
of  Genevois*  was  bifliop  of  Geneva  *  and,  to  ftrengthen  his  fa:  bijhops  of 
©ily  claim  to  the  fovereignty,  or  ratter  the  fuperiority  over  Geneva,^ 
fhajtcity,  he  gave  his  brother  an  inveftiture  of  feveral  villages 
and  caftles  belonging  to  the  diocefe  of  Geneva*  as  Bonmont.  , 

find  Hauteccmbe*  with  all   his  temporal  jurifdiction  in  Geneva. 
But. Humbert*  his  fucceffor   in   the  bifhopric,   difputed   this 
grant;  and  the  archbilhop  of  Vienne*  metropolitan  of  the  pror 
vince,  and  apoftolical  legate,  ended  the  difference  by  a  treaty 
in  1 124,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  firft,  that  the  biftxop  (hould 
Jiave  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  and  lorJfliipin  the  city,  the 
coining  of  money  and  connfeations  of  eftates,  as  likewife  the 
fines  of  thofe  who  had  dwelt  a  year  and   a. day  at  Geneva; 
that  the  earl'  (hould  not  build  any  fort  without  the  biftiop's 
confent :    that  he  (hould  have  a  vidame,  or  lieutenant,  for 
fecular  affairs  :    tha,t  he  (hould  moreover  do  homage  to  the 
bifliop,  not  refpecling  any  one  but  the  emperor  before  him; 
and  feveral  other  articles  touching  toll,  forfeitures,  and  fines. 
Ardutius*  a  man  of  quality,  but,  as  we  perceive  by  a  letter  and  its 
from  St.  Bernard  to  him,  not  very  well  qualified  for  ecclefia-  earls. 
ftical  functions,  fucceeded  Humbert  as  bifiiop  of  Geneva  ;   and 
under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor   Frederick  Barbarojfa* 
he  got  the  better  of  the  earl  of  Genevois^  who  had  made  en- 
croachments upon  bisjurifdiclion  ;  and  the  earl,  in  the  pope's 
bulls,  is  defigned    under  the   title  of  a    faithful  (reward  to 
.the  bifhop.     The  emperor,  however,  afterwards  gave  to  the    A.  D.  * 
*Mfce  olZeringuen  the  fovereignty  of  Geneva,  whkh  he  r>     1157- 
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Jigned  in  favour  of  Ame  the  carl  of  Genevois.    Ardutius^  At 
bift^p,  by  his  zeal  and  affiduiry,  prevailed  with  the  emperor 
to  annul  his  grant,  as  having  been  obtained  by  furprize,  and 
!to  confirm  the  bifhop's  right  of  fovereignty.     Thofe  grants 
in  favour  pf  the  bifhop  founded  their  temporal  claims,  which 
the  citizens  of  Geneva  afterwards  oppofed.    They  denied  that 
the  emperor  could,  without  the  confent  of  the  empire,  give 
away  the  fovereignty  of  an  imperial  city,  as  theirs  was ;    and 
they  quoted  the  oath  of  their  bifhops,  who,  at  the  time  of 
their  admifEon,  fwore  to  maintain  the  privileges  and  liberties 
of  the  city.     They  admitted,  however,  that  the  confidence 
their  anceftors  had. in  their  bifhops,  had  rendered  them  toore- 
mifs ;  but  they  brought  a  ftream  of  authorities  to  prove  that 
their  bifhop  had  no  temporal  jurifdidion  over  them,  and  that 
their  power  arofe  entirely  from  their  ecclefiafticai  capacity. 
Notwithftanding  srll  their  arguments,  the  bifhops  feemat  times 
to  have  adted  as  fovereigns  of  the  ftate  j    though  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  people,  or  lay-magiftrat.es,  ever  made  any4 
formal  renunciaFion  of  their  liberties  to  them, 
furceffion        ARDUTIUS,  who  held  his  fee  fifty  years,  was  fuc- 
'tfits         ceeded  by  Nantelinusy  who  was  fo  prefled  by  William  the  earf 
fijbop.       of  .Genevois,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  friend- 
*     '  ftip  of  Thomas,  the  firft  count  of  Maurienne  and  Savoy,  to 

whom  the  bifhop  granted  feveral  lancls  and  caftles,'  which  the 
earl  of  Genevois  pretended  wpre  his  property.     This  produced 
a  war  between  the  two  counts,  in  which  the  earl  of  Genevois 
was  worfted,  and  obliged,  after  <he  death  of  Nantelinus,  to 
fubmit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  archbifhop  of  Vienne,  and 
Grand/on,  or  Grandifon,  bifhop  of  Geneva,  who  built  fort  it 
Peney,  which  frill  belongs  to  Geneva,  and  is  governed  by  a 
caftellan,  who  is  a  member  of  the  great  council.     After  his 
/death  feveral  bifhops  fucceeded,  who  exercifed  temporal  juriA 
diclion  over  Geneva,  and  had  many  contefts  with  their  neigh- 
bours, in  which  they  were  always  befriended  by  the  counts  of 
Savoy ;    one  of  whom,  Ante  IV.  in  the  year  1285,  came  to 
•    Geneva,  and  with  menaces  demanded  to  be  reimburfed  for  the 
charges  of  the  war  he  had  carried  on  with  the  earl  of  Gent- 
vou,  on  account  of  the  city.     William  of  Conflance  was  then 
bifhop,  and  propofed  to  compromife  matters  with  the  earl  of 
A  treaty     Genevois  5  but  the  Savoyard  party  amongft  the  inhabitants  pre- 
t>ot*wem     vailed,  and  the  earl  of  Savoy  obtained  the  pofleffions  of  the 
them.  ^rl  of  Genevois  within  the  city,  which  was  likewife  tofervc 

him  as  a  place  of  arms,  he  promifing,  at  the  feme  time,  w 
defend  it  at  his  own  coft  againft  all  enemies,  and  that  there 
fhould  be  a  free  imercourfe  between  his  ftates  and  Geneva. 
It  was  likewife  agreed,  that  the  earl  fliould  become  vidaope 
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f  Geneva,  and  that  he  fbould  have  a  bailiff  under  Mm,  as 
eing  poflefled  of  the  earl  of  Genevoh's  property  there.  This 
rcaty,  to  which  the  btfhop  was  obliged  toconfent,  continued 
a  force  fome  years. 

In  the  year  1291,  Hupihert  dauphine  of  Tienne,  and  *  Attempt 
riend  to  the  earl  of  Genevois,  attempted  to  furprife  Geneva,  of  the 
rhile  the  earl  of  Savoy  was  fortifying  it.     His  defign  was  dif-  dauphin 
lovered  ;  but,  afterburning  part  of  the  fuburbs,  he  encamped  defeated. 
lefore  the  city,  with  an  intention  to  befiege  it  regularly.  The 
>iftop  endeavoured,  by  intreaties,  to  divert  him  from  his  de- 
ign ;  but  the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  proved  more  effectual 
ban  his  fubmiflipns,  for  they  forced  the  dauphin  to  raife  the   ' 
iege.    In  his  retreat  he  took  and  plundered  two  caftles  t>e- 
onging  to  the  bifhop,  who  thereupon  excommunicated  him.. 
War  continued  between  the  courts  of  Savoy  and  Genevois,  af- 
ser  the  death  of  JViWam  of  Con/lance,  whofe  fucceffor  was 
Martin,  as  his  was  Ami.     The  prelate  equally  dreaded  both 
founts,  and  was  therefore  fufpe&ed  by  both ;   and  under  him 
the  earl  of  Genevois,  who  had  built  a  caftle  called  Gaillard9 
irithiri  a  league  of  Geneva,  gained  ground  ;   for  he  made  an 
Hliance  with  the  bifhop  and  commonalty  of  that  city,  and 

rid,  homage  to  the  church  for  feveral  lands.  This  bifhop 
noted  for  a  remarkable  decree  he  iflued,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Geneva  fbould  begin  the  computation  of  their  year 
from  Cbrijbnas,  and  pot  as  they  had  always  done  before  from 
tafier.  /■•/•. 

.GENEVA,  however,  remained  .ftill  a  bone  pf  conten- ^va^, 
jtfon  between  the  two  counts;    and  in  the  year  1307,  the^,^  Ge» 
#aupbin  of  Vienne  got  pofleffiorj.  of  the  caftle  of  Entremont,  be-ncva> 
longing  to  the  earl  of  Savoy.  That  earl  was  fhut  up  at  Geneva, 
Vhere  he  ftill  maintaiped  his  foojting ;   but  he  marched  out 
of  that  city  to  retake  his  caftle.     The  earl  of  Genevois  and 
his  friends  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  to  appear  at  the  head 
.of  an  army  before  the  city,  which  fent  out  deputies  to  treat 
with  him.     His  propofals*  fcemed  reafonable  to  the  deputies; 
J>ut  when  they  made  their  report,  the  city  was  divided  into 
two  factions,  which  came  to  blows  with  each  other.    That 
of  Savoy  prevailed ;    for  though  the  earl  of  Genevois  and  his 
followers  were    introduced  into  the  city,  they  wene  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  Savoyard  party,  with  the  lofs  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty- two  men;    and  the  Savoyards  put  to  death,  in  a 
judicial  way,  feveral  of  their  chief  antagonifls,  and  confifcated 
the  goftds  of  ^others.     Next  year  a  difference  happened  be- 
tween the  bifhop  and  the  ear]  of  Savoy,   on  account  of  the 
latter  having  coined  money  at  Nion,  which  lay  within  the 
jjioccfe  of  Geneva  \  but  his  right  to  that  coinage  was  confirmed 
:     '  by 
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by  arbitrators,  .upon  condition  of  the  ftamp  being  differa* 
from  that  of  Geneva \  that  he  did  homage  for  the  lame;  and 
that  the  eighth  part  of  the  profit  (hould  go  to  the  bifhop* 
The  year  1 309  was  remarkable  for   the  difputes  that  hap- 
pened between  tlje.  bifhop  and  the  people  of  Geneva,  who 
complained  that  he  had, illegally  extended  his  power.   The 
which  is    bifhop  cited  them  before  his  metropolitan,  the  archbi(hop  of 
gxcommu-   Vienne ;    bqt  the  people  declining  his  jurifdi&ion,  he  excom- 
nutated,      muoicated  them,  and  obliged  them  to  fubmtt  to  his  terms* 
The  people  of  Geneva^  however,  confidered  this  fubmifEoo^ 
not  as  a  proof  of  his  legal  right,  but  of  his  ufurped  power^ 
Peter  of  Forigny  fucceeded  Ami  as  bifhop  of  Geneva ;  and  in 
the  year  1313*  William  earl  of  Genevois  did  homage  to  him 
for  his  poffeffions.     The.  bifhop  foon  after  accepted  the  lika 
homage  from  Edward  earl  of  Savoy ;   and  this  produced  oeir 
wars  amongft  all  the  three,  which  continued  many  years.    1% 
1321,  a  fire  reduced  great  part  of  Geneva  to  afhes ;    and  if 
the  year  1330,   the  battle  of  Monthou%%  or  Monthon*  wq 
fought  between  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Genevois,  in  which, 
two  thoufancj  men  were  killed  \  but  the  advantage  lay  on  M 
fide  of  the  Savoyards.     Another  great  fire  broke  out,  whidj 
confumed  two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Geneva  in  1334* 
TheGene-      ^n  lZW>  ^eier  °f  F°r*gny*  a^ter  being  bifhop  of  Gcnetik 
vols  make  for  thirty-one.  years,  was  fucceeded  by  Alamand\  but  thedifn 
peace.       ,  ferences  between  the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Genevois  were  no* 
compromifed.     Ante  VI.  was  then  earl  of  Savoy  ;   and  in  fail 
minority  he  did  homage  to  Alamand,  for  his  Genevois  poifef- 
fions ;    but  growing  up,  he  was  by  Charles  IV-  emperor  of 
Germany*  made  vicar  of  the  empire  in  that  country ;  and  in 
that  capacity,  joined   wjtb  that  of  vidame,  he  claimed  ths 
temporalities  of  Geneva.     William  of  Marcojjay  was  then  bi- 
fhop ;    and  the  emperor  coming  in  1366  to  Geneva^  he  an4 
the  fyndics  prevailed  upon  him  to  revoke  the  vicaxfhip  hft 
had  granted  to  the  count.     The  latter,  however,  refufed  t<^ 
give  up  pQifcifion,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  pyblifli 
four  feveral  decrees  againft  him,  with  penalties  in  cafe  of  his, 
non-compliance.     The  bifhop  appealed  to  pope  Gregory^* 
whp  then  refided   at  Avignon,  to  whofe  arbitration  the  earl 
likewife  fubmitted.     His  award  was,  that  the  earl  fhould  re- 
ftgn  his  letters  of  the  vicarfhip,  and  relinquifh  all  he  held, 
belonging  to  the  church ;  but  that  he  fhould  be  confirmed  ifl 
the  vidamate,  and  ih  poffeffion  of  the  caftleof  the  ifle.  Tfee 
The  tiler-  earl  fubmitted  to  this  decifion,  which  feems  to  have  reftored 
ties  eon-     peace  to  Geneva  ;    and  in  the  year  1387,.  Adtrmr  was  bifliop 
farmed.       of  Geneva.    He  publiflied  an  a£t,  confirming  the  liberties  and 

privileges  .pf  the  city  :    the  moll  material  articles  of  it  arS 
.  '     "  That 
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f'That  all  proccffes  brooght  before  the  vidame,  or  fteward*, 

ftall  not  be  tranfafted  in  writing,  but  by  word  of  mouth,  in 

the  mother  tongue  :    that  criminal  cafes  fliould  be  tried  by 

the  lyndics  chofen  by  the  citizens  :    that  no  one  fhould  be  -  ' 

put  to  the  rack  by  them  :    that  it  fhould  be  lawful  to  none 

but  citizens,  to  fell  wine  :   that  the  care  of  watching  the  town     v 

fliould  be  committed  to  none  but  citizens ;    and  that  neither 

the  bifhop,  or  any  other  deputed  by  him,  fliould  exercife  any 

authority  after  fun-fetting  :    that  the  citizens,  burgeffes,  and 

freemen  of  the  city,  might  chufe  every  yearfyndics,  orrecor- 

ders,  for  the  town,  to  whom  the  commonalty  fhould  give  full 

power  and  authority." 

Notwithst  anping  thofe  excellent  regulations,  the  earls 
rf Savoy  did. aft  they  could  to  eftablifh  them/elves  maftcrs  of 
Geneva ;  but  the  fpirit  of  the  people  rendering  that  impracti- 
cable, they  invented  various  pretexts  for  keeping  fome  footing 
in  the  city  ;  but  the  magiftrates  always  took  care  that  it  fhould  « 

be  upon  fufferance;  and  therequefts  and  conceflions  on  both 
parts  are  ftill  carefully  preferved,  as  evidences  of 'Geneva's  in- 
dependency on  the  houfe  of  Savoy ,    In  the  year  1 398,  fVil- 
Ham  of  Lornay  was  bifliop  of  Geneva,  and  had  the  courage  to  The  earl  of 
cite,  the  earl  of  Genevois  to  appear  before  him,  to  anfwer  a  Genevois. 
charge  of  felony ;    and  the  earl  not  appearing,  he  was  out-  outlawed. 
Jawed,  and  his  eftate  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  church. 
Two  years  after,  viz.  June  22,  1400,  the  emperor  TVencef- 
laus  gave  Geneva  a  confirmation  of  her  rights,  in  fo  ample  a 
manner,  that  no  fucceeding  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans 
could  violate  them.     The  next  year  died  the  earl  of  Genevois  ; 
mdOdo  his  uncle,  and  fuccefibr,  made  a  compromife  with 
4me  the  earl  of  Savoy,  to  whom  he  refigned  his  eftates,  part 
of.  which  vyas  claimed  by  iftw^rVdaughter;.   but  the  earl 
of  Savoy  did  homage  to  the  bifliop  for  the  whole.     In  the 
year  1409,  John  de  Bertrandis  having  fucceeded  William  of 
Lornay,  was  called  upon  by  the  earl  of  Savoy's  vicar- general, 
to  do  homage  to  that  earl  for  Geneva ;  but  the  emperor  Sigif- 
mund  interpofed,  and  the  claim  was  dropt.     This  Bertrandis  j  cardinal 
was  a  cardinal,  and  affifted  at  the  council  of  Conjfdnce,  zn&bjjk0p0f 
was  fufpeded  of  being  a  favourer  of  John  Hufs,  who  was  Geneva, 
burnt  there.     He  afterwards  made  a  vilit  to  Charles  MIL  6i 
France,  and  laid  before- him  the  injuftice  of  his  fubjedts  in- 
termeddling in  the  quarrel  between  the  fcity'of  Geneva  and 
the  earls  of  Savoy  ;   and  obtained  an  brder,    prohibiting  fueh 
pra&ices  for  the  future*     In  the  year  1415,  the  emperor  Si* 
gifinund  paid  a  vifit  to  Geneva,  where,  ke  was  magnificently    " 
entertained  for  three  days.     Two  years  afterwards  he  erected 
Savoy  into  a  dukedom,  in  favour  oiJme^thc  eighth  earl,  who 
2  paid 
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paid  a  vifit  to  Geneva,  in  company  with  pope  Martin  V.  ani 
Prdfftfions  fifteen  cardinals.     This  was  in  the  year  1420.    The  purpofe 
•f  lie  earl  of  this  vifit  was,  to  petition  the  pope  for  the  fovereignty  of 
^* Savoy.  Gtneva,  of  which  5^*  of  Peerrencize  was  then  bifliop ;  and  to 
him  the  pope  referred  kthe  duke's  futt,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  inability  of  the  bifhop  to  punifh  crimes  in  the  efty 
*«d  territory,  uolefs  aflUled  by  the  power  of  Savoy.    The  bi- 
fhop fumrnoned  the  people  to  a  general  aflembly,  and  laid  be* 
fore  them  the  duke's  requeft,  which  had  been  approved  of  by 
the  pope.    It  was  unanimoufly  reje&ed  by  the  inhabitants, 
who,  in  their  turns,  required  the  bifhop  to  be  true  to  his 
charge,  in  which  cafe  he  might  depend  upon  their  affiftanct 
for  maintaining  his  juft  rights,  and  thofe  of  the  city. 
The  confii.     This  noble  fpirit  encouraged  the  bifhop,  and  produced  a 
out  on  of    mofl  excellent  z£t  in  favour  of  liberty ;    for  he  entered  into  a 
&l*i*     f°rma'  concord  or  agreement  with  the  people  and  the  fyndks, 
Vr*  never  to  alter  the  conftitution  without  their  confent.   Toil 

axft  was  ingrofied  in  writing  in  Latin ;  and  the  obfervance  of 
it  fworn  to  by  the  bifhop,  the  fyndics,  and  the  council,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  tranfa&ion  between  the  reverend  father  Job*) 
patriarch  and  miniftcr  of  the  bifhopric  of  Geneva,  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  citizens,  burgefles,  and  commonalty  of  Geneve^ 
on  the  other,  againft  the  endeavours  and  fuit  of  duke  Ant 
to  pope  Martin"    It  was  then  fubferibed  by  all  the  magi* 
Urates,  commonalty,  and  clergy  of  Geneva,  to  the  number  of 
fcven  hundred  and  twenty- feven ;  and  the  year  after  was  con- 
firmed by  the  emperor  Sigifmund,  who  declared  Geneva  to  be 
an  imperial  city,  under  the  title  of  Nobile  Imperii  Mcmbrtm, 
and  took  it  into  his  immediate  prote&ien  agatnft  all  princes, 
the  duke  of  Savoy  in  particular,     John  of  Pierrencize  was  ft/e- 
ceeded  by  John  pf  Courtecuiffe,  who  was  bifhop  for  no  more 
&J?orycf  tnan  one  >'car»     He  was  iucceeded  by  John  of  Erogny,  who, 
John  of    in  hi*  younger  days  kept'fwine.     Jle  was  then  fo  poof,  thai 
JJrogny,    not  being  able  to  buy  a  pair  of  (hoes  at  Geneva,  the  Shoe- 
maker gaye  him  credit  for  them,  upon  condition  he  fhould 
pay  him  when  he  came  to  be  a  cardinal,    A  cardinal  taking 
a  liking  to  the  boy,  brought  him  up  to  literature ;  and  becom* 
ing  cardinal  of  Ojiia,  and  biihop  of  Geneva,  he  rewarded  the 
generous  fhoemaker  by  making  him  fteward  of  hie  houfhold. 
He  erecled  the  chapel  adjoining  to  the  church  of  theA- 
cabees9  where  the  philofophy  tenures  are- held  ;    and  was  fo 
little  afhamed  of  the  meannefs  of  his  birth,   that  he  bore 
z  hog  for  his  arms.     He  was  fucceed.ed  in  1426,  by  Fronds 
of  Mies\    and  while  he  was  in  the  chair,  in  1430,  pnotber 
great  tire  happened  in  Geneva,  which  burpt  down  St  t* 
tor's  church,  and  a  great  part  of  the  town, 
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Itf  1432*  -Am*  I.  duke  of  Savoy  9  turned  hermit  at  RipaiHe',  and  pop 
near  Town,  upon  the  lake  Lentan,  refigning  the  title,  but  not  Felix, 
the  revenues,  of  duke  of  Savoy  to  his  eldefl  fon  Leivis,  and 
that  of  earl  of  Genevots  to  Philip  his  younger  fort.    According; 
to  our  hiftorian  %  he  obliged  the  duke  his  fon  to  live  at  Tttrtoti% 
info  frugal  a  manner,  that  he  amafied  money  enough  to  par- 
chafe  himfelf  the  popedom  at  the  council  of  BafiL    His  hiftory 
as  pope,  under  the  title  of  Felix  V.  is  foreign  to  this  part  of 
our  work.     His  dignity,  however,  gave  him  authority  enough 
to  ftrip  the  bifhop  of  Geneva  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  reve- 
nues ;  and,  upon  that  prelate's  death,  he  made  himfelf  admi- 
mftrator  ©f  the  bifhoprics  of  Qeneva  and  Laufanne.    His  reigrtfy 
as  pope,  feems  to  have  been  very  ridiculous ;  though,  in  other 
refpe&s,  he  appears  not  to  have  been  a  weak  prince.     He 
held  the  bifhopric  of  Geneva  from  the  year  1444  to'  145  r, 
and  governed  it  by  an  adminiftrator  or  vicar ;  but,   in  the 
mean  while*  the  emperor  Frederick  IIL  paida  vifit  \oGeneva\ 
suxl^perfuaded  Felix  to  refign  the  popedom.     It  is  remarkable,  <&&*  {j 
that,  while  he.  was  in  poffeffiori  of  that  bifhopr'rc,  he  and  h\i  bifhop  of 
fons  were  fo  far  from  invading  the  fovereignty  of  Geneva,  that  Geneva* 
they  were  at  great  pains  to  confirm  all  its  rights  and  privi- 
leges; and  his  holinefs  declared,   under  his  hand,  that  the 
Gemvois,  though  not  obliged  fo  to  do,  lent' him  fix  hundred 
foldiers  for  the  afiiftance  of  the  city  of  Laufanne ;  and  ac- 
knowledging, that  the  fyndics,  burgeflcs,  and  their  fucceflbrs, 
were  no  way  obliged  to  fuch  things,  unlets  it  came  from  their 
own  free  will,  leaving  them  in  their  ancient  liberty.     In  the 
year  1450,  the  Genevois  affifted  Felix  againft  the  Friburghers* 
■with  another  body  of  troops  under  Bnrdigr.in,  their  chief 
fyndic.     Next  year,  Felix  died  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  been  bu- 
ried with  a  Bible  under  (to  head,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
Latin  inscription,  importing,  "  That  the  city  of  Geneva  is 
fituaied  amongft   mountains ;   that  it  was  of  finall  extent, 
fandy,  and  its  inhabitants  defirdus  of  novelties." 

F E  L 1 X  left  Cyprian,  archbifhop  of  Tarantaife,  his  vicar  SuccesJsJ 
in  Geneva ;  and  the  people  were  fo  well  pfeafed  with  the  con-  h  &* 
du&  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  that  Peter,  his  grandfon,  though  gra*4fon: 
but  eight  years  of  age,  was  appointed  bifhop  of  Geneva,  which 
he  held  by  his  adminiftrator  for  feven  years  and  eight  months- 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  younger  brother  John- Lewis,  fon  of 
duke  Lewis,  who,  having  a  warlike  turn,  vigoroufly  main- 
tained his  own  authority  and  the  privileges  of  the  people,,  and 
forced  his  brother  Janus,  earl  of  Genevois,  to  refign  the  title 
of  earl  of  Geneva ,  which  he  had  aflumed  ;  but  this  intimacy 
with  the  houfe  of  Savoy  foon  coft  the  Gencvcis  dear.    Duke 

f  S?0N.  p»  24. 

Lewis 
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Lewis  had  a.  fon,  Philips  .  whom  he  kept  fo  bare  in  his  pocirf 
that  the  young  man  not  only  accufed  his  mother,  who  wasi 
Cyprian  by  birth,  of  Iayilhing  her  hufband's  riches  upon  ha 
lovers,  but  was  guilty  of  fo  many  riots  and  murders  about  Its 
father's  court,  which  was  held  a^t  Tonon,  that  the  latter  ap- 
plied to  his  fon  the  biihop,  and  the  fyndic  oi  Geneva^  fix  as 
~  afylum  in  that  city,  where  he  was  accordingly  received,  aai 
p  was  lodged  in  the  convent  of  the  Grey  Friars  of  Rive. 

Med*         Therb  appears  to  have  beeafome  truth  in  part  of  PbiBfi 
a     **  t  charge  againft  his  mother  j   for  he  interrupted  a  cargo  of 
Geneva  *  cheefes  that  were  conveying  to  Fribourg,  in  which  a.  large 
Aim  of  gold  was  concealed.    On  (his  difcovery,,  be  fouod 
means  to  get  admittance  into  Geneva,  where  he  informed  hi 
father  of  his  mother's  practices,  and  reftored  to  him  all  the 
money,  excepting  what  he  had  beftowed  upon  his  accomplice* 
After  this,  Philip  attempted  to  apprehend  and  punift  all  the 
Cyprians  who  were  about  his  father's  court  j  but  they  having 
taken  refuge  amongft  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  he  w» 
obliged  to  leave  Geneva.    The  uxorious  'duke,  far  from  betfg 
pleated  with  this  difcovery  and  restitution*  accufed  the  citizen! 
which  iofes  of  confpiring  with  his  fon  againft  him*  and  orrcof  thcijw 
its  records,  dies  was  hanged ,  o,n  that  account.    This  did  not  appea/e  the 
duke :  ne'prevailed  with  bjs  ion  to  put  him  into  pofk&ond 
the  archives  of  Geneva,  which  he  carried  to  France*  and  pre* 
fented  to\  I^ewh  JCL  who  fent  them  to  Lyons,   whefce  Sp^ 
who  was  a  phy fician  in  that  cky,  confuted  jthem,  when  be 
compofed  his  hiftory.     The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  peri* 
tited  all  merchants,  travelling  to  or  from  bis  country,  toff 
T)y  the  way  of  Geneva}  and  prevailed  with  the  king  of  Front 
to  jmprifon  Philip,  whom  he  offered  to  fet  at  liberty,  if  d* 
Genevois  would  acknowledge  the  duke  for  thprr  fovereigss 
[but  they  rejected  the  term*.     In  the  year  1 465,  duke  JmeVL 
of  Savpy*  profecuted  his  father's  deugns  againft  Geneva;  btf 
'was,  at  faft,  obliged  to  r^goes.the  JQtercourfe  between  his fob- 
je#s,  and  the  Genevois  $  an  ad  which  the  late  diike  bad  made 
ufe  of  as  an  argument  of  their  dependency  upon  theboufeef 
Savoy..    Jme  IX.  died  in  1472,  and  left  his  wife  Yolan&t  fifa 
to  Lewis  XL  of  France,  guardian  to  his  children.    J^ 
Lewis  of  Savoy  was  ftill  bifliop  of  Geneva,  which  he  governed 
Troubles  of  ty  vicars;  and  the  dutchefs  Toiand  was  in  that  cky  whes 
Geneva,     Char  If  s  duke  of  Burgundy,  being  defeated  by  the  Swift*  at 
*   the  battle  of  Morat^  took  refuge  at  Gex,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Geneva.    The  dutchefs  went  with  her  children  * 
pay  him  a  vifit;  but  the  duke  detained  her  prifoner  by  force) 
and  would  have  feized  the  perfon  of  the  young  duke  ber  fa 
had  lie  not  been  hid  in  a  corn-field  by  one  of  her  domefticsj 
After  this,  the  duke's  Lombards)  as  they  are  called,  rawgw 

the 
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ffic  neighbourhood  of  Geneva ;  the  bifliop  of  which,  by  way 

of  retaliation,   hanged  Up  all  thq  duke's  •  jubjedts  that  were 

found  in  Geneva,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.     This  did 

hot  prevent  the  vi&orious  Sivijps  from  ravaging  the  Rite,  of 

.  tSinevn  in  their  turn  ;  but  they  were,  with  fome  difficulty, 

prevailed  upon  to  defift,  and  to  agree  to  a  conference  at  frfc 

irtfrg,  'where  the  Genevois  arid  Savoyards  contented  to  raife* 

;  fuiii  of  money,  of  which  two  thou fand  eight  hundred  crotvnfe 

\  XX  gold- were  to  be  furniftied  by  tne  Gefrevats  fdr  paying  thfe 

Swifs  troops. .  The  interruption  6F  the  ihteYcburfe  with  &a* 

I  toy  had  impoverifhed  thi'Gentvois  fo  much, :  that'  they  were 

I  Enable  to  teife  the  Turn  fe-fobti  as  the  Skrijfes  demanded ;  fo    -  -••  - 

llhat  abbut  two  thoufarid  of  them  nrutirtrexV  arid;  breafcfng 

f  tarni  thetr  commanders,  tlfeywouW  have  plundered  the  city, 

ihadhdt  the  people  6f£f^ihterp6fed,  and  pbtatned^time  fck 


tik  Genevois  to  raife  the  money;  Which  fhey- did,  wltti  thfe 
totaoft  difficulty,  by  melting  down  their  church-plate,  and 
diat  of  private  citizens,  befides  laying  heavy,  fcrxes,  on  ,thfe 
people.  -  This  tranfacKon  happened  iri  147&.     Next  year  the  wto* 
bifhop,  wifely  c6nfidering  the  Swtffers  to  be-the  natural  allies  l*ag*** 
vVGenJtfoa,  propofed  a  perpetual  league  between  jhem  and  the  ^k*^. 
Geiutoh  \  but  the  latter  werfe.'fb  Jealous  of  'their  Whtort  in-  ***&*•> 
tentibns,  that  they  rejected  hfe  propofal ;  and  hfevvas  obliged  *"'.'",' 
to  limit  the  duration  of'  the  -league  to  the  term  of 'his'  own  **  • 

*  Tim  yfcar  was  diffirigurfhed  by'  fome  v#y  femaricableitf-    A.  B. 
ventures  at  Geneva.     The  bifhop  had  two  favbufrites,  the  onfc     1477. 
tmlhieres,  the  otherC^^  5  the  former  of  whrimi  being  dif-  Hiftory  of 
gtrfted,  retired  to*  France  \  and,  by  TepVefentihg  the  'duke*  df  the  fojbop's 
'Savoy  and  the  bifhop  of  GerieVa  as  enemies  to  that  crown,  \JtfamWuts. 
trained  the  brfboprtc  of  Vhietes.     He  propofed:  to  the1  FtehJh 
Icing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  (tirprife  ChiJJy  at  the  btlhop  of  GV- 
nrja's  court,  and  to  catTyhirh  into  France^  t\\\  he  fhoulcF  bt 
forced  to  reveal  all  xfie  brfhop's  fecrets.    He  undertook  tb 
execute  this  ihf4mo\iS"&rp)dit  himfelf;  and  accordingly  re- 
paired,^ with  thre6  or  four  of  his  brethren^  toGentoa,  on  pre- 
text of  feeing  their  friends,  and   ftaid  there  fifteen  dap; 
daring  which  time  their  other  accomplices^  by  degrees,  dropc 
into  the  city,  till  Pontmieres  thought  them  *  numerous  enough 
to  execute  his  purpofe.     Being  well  acquainted  with  thfe 
ti&op's  court  and  manner  of  living,  and  that  hfe  guard's 
ferved  only  for  (hew,  early  in  th6  morning  the  confpiratot's 
nifced  into  the  bifliop's  bedchamber,  where  they  found  CbiJJ)9 
whom  they  carried  out  in  his  fhirt,  with  his  hands  bound  be- 
hind him,  to  be  put  on  horfeback,  the  bifhop  not  daring  to 
bppofethem.    The  youngeft  brother  of  Pommierts%  durin'g    • 

this 
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this  tranfe£Hon,  was  amufing  bimfelf  in  entertaining  fool 
ladies  of  the  court ;  and,  before  he  could  make  his  retreat, 
was  taken  prifoner,  and  by  the  bifhop  put  into  the  cuftodyof 
the  relations  of  Chiffy,  who  thereby  obtained  his  liberty,  by 
being  exchanged  for  the  other*     This  did  not  fatisfy  the 
bifhop,  who,  in  the  year  1479,  understanding  that  the  bifhop 
of  Viviens  was  at  Piedmont  upon  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  fur* 
prifed  him  at  the  head  of  about  forty  hqrfe,  and  killed  hia 
with  his  own  hand  as  he  was  fitting  at  table,-  fome  of  his  com-' 
panions  undergoing  the  fame  fate. 
Famine  in      *N  tnc  >,car  x4°°»  tne  c^7  of  Geneva, wzs  vifited  by  a  fa- 1 
Geneva.    mine»  ana*  f°  great  a  mortality, ,  that  feven  thoufand  of  itf 
inhabitants  died  5  as  did  their  bifhop,  "John-Lewhy  the  year  | 
following,  of  a  peftilential  fever  at  Turin.    This  prince  and 
prelate  has  the  character  of  being  brave  and, generous;  but 
very  amorous.     Though  he  was,  in  general,  vindictive,  yet 
he  had  fentiments  of  juftice,  as  appeared  by  his  forgiving* 
miller,  who  heat  him  for  being  too  intimate  with  his  wife, 
and  making  him  a  prefent  of  the  cloaths  he  wore  when  b? 
•     underwent  the  difcipline, 
Dl/hutes    '    Upon  the  death  of  the  bifhop  John-Lewisy  the  pope,  the 
about  the    chapter,  and  the  people,  were  divided  in  giving  him  a  foe-1 
fuccefiion  to  ceffor.     The  pope  appointed  his  nephew,  Lauro  Vere,  cardi- 
tbebtjbof-  ital  of  St*  Clement,  *\  the  people  were  for  Francis,  arebbifhop 
tic.  of  Auch ;  and  the  chapter  chofe  Vrhain  of  Chivron,  who  re- 

„  .  figned  his  right  to  Franch  of  Savoy >  as  the  cardinal  of  St-Gt- 
jnent's  did  his  to  Compois9  bifhop  of  Turin.  Francis  of  Sooty 
•  however,  by  the  affiftance  of  his  family,  drove  Compois  out  rf 
Geneva,  and  taking  poueffion  of  the  fee,  he  is  noted  for  fpend- 
:  ing  four  hundred  crowns  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gate 
to  his  brother  Philip,  lord  of  Brejfe,  and  his  nephew  Cbojk, 
duke  of  Savoy*  Compois  fought  relief  at  Rome-,  and,  after 
ibm?  ftruggle,  matters  were  fo  compromifed,  that  Fremis 
of  Savoy  remained  bifhop  of  Geneva  ;  and,  being  like  his  pxe- 
deceflbr,  a  laic,  he  had  vicars  who  officiated  under  him,  and 
took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  adminiftrator  and  prote&orof 
that  church.  Being  fettled  in  his  new  dignity,  he  prevailed 
with  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Savoy y  and  the  earl  of  Gcnevsii, 
to  retract  fome  acls  which  they  had  parted  in  prejudice  of  the 
church  of  Geneva}  and  the  duke  obtained  leave  to  reticle  in 
that  city.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis ,  in  1490,  Charles  d 
Seyjfel  was  chofen  bifhop  of  Geneva :,  but  Anthony  Cbamfw 
chancellor  of  Savoy,  was  appointed  by  the  pope.  Both  pi- 
ties obftinately  ftandingto  their  claims,  Champion. having  goC 
the  metropolitan  of  Vimne  on  his  fide,  and  being  affifted  by 

the  lord  of  Bre/Je*  took  arms  and  drove  his  antagonift  w[  f 

^:  (be 
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the  city.  la  the  following  year,  one  John  Gay  inftigated  th* 
peafants  about  Fottfigny,  to  an  infurre&ion  againft  therr  nobles,, 
who  apprelTed  them.  They  were  encouraged  by  the  example 
Of  the  cantons  of  SwiJJirland9  to  make  this  attempt  for  af- 
ferting  their  liberty ;  but  being  no  more  in  number  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty*  they  were  firft  prevailed  upon  by  the 
lord  of  BreJJiy  with  f»ir  words,  to  return  home,  after  com- 
tnitfcing  many  outrages  5  and  being  difperfed,  they  were  taken 
and  executed  as  rebels. 

Upon  the  death  of  Champion r,  Philip  of  Savoy,  who  was  Philip  ©^ 
fetit  feven  years  of  age,  was  chofen  bifhop  of  Geneva ;  and  his  Savoy 
tle£r.ion  was  confirmed  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  who  afligned  bijhpp.. 
the  bilboes  of  Laufanne  and  Nice  for  his  guardians.    Like 
Ibune  of  his  predecefibrs,  be  had  a  warlike  turn ;   and,  after 
his  father's  death,  he  threw  off  the  ecclefiaftical  habit.    la 
■  J498,  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy  came  to  Geneva,  and  was  fo?de-  • 
Righted  with  its  Gtuation,  that  he  obtained  leave  of  the  bifhop 
i*nd  the  magistrates,  not  only  to  refide  there,  but  to  keep 
Courts  of  juftice  for  h»  own  fubje&s  only.     He  was  attended 
by  Rent,   bis  natural  brother,  a  young  man  of  a  haughty  ty- 
*rannical  difpofiiion ;  and  to  him  the  duke,  who  was  immerfed 
in  pleafiue,  committed  the  management  of  his  affairs,    Rene 
paving  a  particular  fpite  againft  the  Genevoh,  fought  to  make 
1  Ibis  hrother  abfolute  in  that  city;  and  under  the  colour  of  the 
:Wirt  of  jufticc  that  had  been  ere&ed,  he  arretted  one  Lev* 
jier,  a  Genevois,  which  was  fo  much  refented  by  the  bifhop, 
jnd  fyndics,  that  they  cut  off  the  right  hand  and  head  of  a 
.Savoyard^  who  had  been  guilty  of  coining  mouey  within  their; 
iftate. 

SECT,       II. 

i  Geneva  weavers  its  Liberty  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ; 
Agreement  between  the  Duke  cf  Savoy  and  the  City  ; 
Imprifonment  of  the  French  Ambaffador;  Hijlory  of 
Berthelier  of  Geneva  ;  Original  0}  the  Wcri  Hugo- 
_  nots ;  Alliance  between.  Geneva  and  Fribourg  ^ 
Struggles  between  the  Genevois  and  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy ;  the  Dawnings  of  the  Reformation  in  Ge- 
neva ;  Agreement  between  the  Protejiants  and  Ro- 
ma nifts  in  that  City,  where  Fare!  preaches,  and 
where  the  Mafs  is  abolifhed  in  1535. 

TpHE  Gtnevoh  maintained   their  liberties  againft  the  re- Geneva 

peated  attacks  made  upon  them  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  aferts  it* 
under  moft  amazing  di  fad  vantages.     As  thofe  princes  were  jn/ilfr/g* 
.  Mop.  Hist.  Vo*.  XXXV&  S.  *. 
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3  manner  poflcfTcd  of  the  keys  of  their  city,  the  little  trade 
the  Genevan  carried  on  lay  at  their  mercy ;    and  money,  al« 
moft  unknown  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people,  was  very 
fcarce  with  their  fuperiors.     Notwithftanding  all  thofe  dis- 
couragements, their  love  of  independency  made  them  happy; 
and   they  had  the  fpirit  to"  oppofe  Rene  in  all  his  tyrannical 
practices*     1  he  refidence  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  their  c^ity, 
though  it  brought  them  fome  money,  corrupted  the  manners 
of  their  youth,  and  gave  Rene  hopes  of  fucceeding  in  his 
fchemes  of  tyranny.     He  accufed  one  Eyriay  a  Genevois  gen- 
tleman,  of  having  entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  a  phyfi- 
cian  of  Lyons  to  poifon  the  duke;    and  having  trepanned  the 
phyfician,  he  was  brought  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Geneve^ 
where  he  was  thrown  into  the  prifon  of  the  ifland,  and  bc- 
'     headed,  after  being  put  to  the  rack  by  Rene's  orders.     This 
inhuman  proceeding  exafperated  the  magiftrates  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Geneva^  who  had  in  vain  remonftrated  againft  it,  fo 
greatly,  that  Rene  durft  not  venture  to  put  to  death  Eyrk} 
who  efcaping  out  of  prifon,  fled  to  Bern  in  Swifferlandy  ani 
prevailed  with  thofe  virtuous  republicans  to  lay  the  oppres- 
sions and  mifconducl  of  Rene  before  the  duke  his  brother, \ 
At  the  fame  time,  a  bare -footed  friar,  in  preaching  before! 
(he  duke,  compared  him  to  a  great  purfe,  which  was  flllcfi 
with  a  great   many  fmaller  purfes,  all  fluffed  with  moncjf, 
alluding  to  Rene  and  his  aflbciates,  but,  properly  fpeakingj 
had  none  belonging  to  itfelf.     This  fermon,  and  theremon-, 
{trances  from  Bern*  opened  the  eyes  of  the  duke,  wbo  gave 
Rene  three  days  for  leaving  his  dominions,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Philiberty  at  the  fame  time,  perceiving  he  had  no  right  to 
and  re-      Geneva,  retired  to  Cbambery\    and  thus  Geneva  once  morere: 
covers  it.    covered  its  independency. 

Duke  of  EYRIA  was  then  called  home;  but  foon  after  the  plag« 
Savoy  re-  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  diflentions  prevailed  amongft  the 
new  bis  citizens.  By  the  conftitution  of  Geneva,  and  indeed  the 
claims  upon  fame  prevails  in  other  republics,  no  man  could  be  judicially 
if.  put  to  death  there,  without  cbnfeffing  the  crime  for  which  he 

fufYered.  One  Cotton  being  capitally  convidled,  died  on  the 
rack  rather  than  copfefs ;  and  this  accident  was  reprefented 
in  fuch  colours  of  inhumanity  to  the  duke  of  Savoy*  that  he 
renewed  his  claim  ofjurifdiclion  over  the  city.  The  Gent- 
vois  were  forced  to  fuffcr  the  matter  to  be  referred  to  arbi- 
tration ;  and  the  arbiters,  though  moft  of  them  were  the 
duke's  fubie<3s,  giving  fentence  againft  him,  he  fwore  by 
God  and  St.  Peter,  that  he  would  defift  from  his  claim,  and 
leave  the  death  of  Cotton  to  the  cognizance  of  his  nephew  the 
fcjfliop,  when  he  fhould  corrie  of  age.     This  happened  in 
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Jbeyear  J503,  while  Geneva  was  aifli<3ed  with  an  intolerable 
famine.  .  '  * 

Next  year  was '  remarkable  for  the  reign  of  one  Mottel,  4  remark- 
a  thief  of  peculiar  art  and  addrefs  in  Geneva.     Neither  locks  abkrob* 
jior  bolts  could  withftand  him  ;    but  he  was  fo  moderate  in  his^r* 
;  depredations,  that  he  generally  left  behind  him  more  than  he 
'  carried  off;    and  he  was  fo  punflual  in  paying  his  debts  and 
'tavern  bills,. that  he  was  everywhere  well  received,  which 
"made  the  common  people  entertain  a  notion,  that  he  was 
affifled  by  fafcination,  or  witchcraft.    He  was,  however,  fome* 
Itirnes  apprehended  ;   but  fo  extraordinary  was  the  ftrength  of 
^jhis  conftitution,  that  he  endured  the  torture,  and  even  made 
•flight  of  it,  fo  that  he  was  always  acquitted.     He  was  as  fin- 
]gular  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.    He  fell  fick  of  the  plague, 
and  his  mother  who  attended  him,    feeing  him  deprived  of 
fpeech,  and  afraid  that  he  might  recover,  through  the  ftrength 
"  his  conftitution,  (hut  him  up  in  a  coffin,  and  had  him  bu- 
:d  alive.     Duke  Pbilibert  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  a  mild  and 
iiiitabfe  difpofition,  died  in  1504,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
other  Charles.     This  prince,  more  ambitious  than  Pbilibert,  • 

ing  at  variance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Valey,  obtained  of 
fi  Genevois  an  aid  of  two  hundred  men*  which  were  .fent 
im  under  captain  Burdignin.    He  xheri  demanded  from  them 
I?  P*eces  °f  ordnance,  which,   at  the  inftigation   of  Peter 
1  laccon,  Levrery,  de  Fonte,  Hurich,  apd  other  leading  men, 
'*  rere  refufed  him.     The  duke  vowing  revenge  againft  thofe  z?^-    • 
"  atizens,  tbey  purchafed,  by  the  payment  of  a  crown  a  y™<>oftbe  a£ 
^  he  protection  of  the  canton  pf  Frifovrg,  with  liberty  to  re-  Uance  fa. 
*  ide  ftill  at  Geneva.     The  duke  of  Savoy  refufed  either  to  en-/<uw*-Ge- 
?  er  the  city,  or  to  fwear  to  maintain  its  privileges,  till  Lev-  neva  and 
1  'ery  was  delivered  into  his  hands;    upon  which  the  latter  was  Fribourg. 

mprifoned  by  the  bifhop's  chancellor.     The  canton   inter- 
'•■  K>fed  ;    and  the  other  cantons  (hewing  difpofitions  to  proteft 
•:  >he  liberty  of  Geneva,  Levrery  was  not  only  fet  at  liberty,  but 
'fent  to  the  bilhop,    who  was  then  at  Piedmont,    to  com- 
[  plain  of  the    encroachments  of  the    duke's   officers   upon 
"  Geneva ;    and  Anthony  Pecolat,  another  citizen,   was  fent  to 
]  pmplain  to  the  duke  himfelf^  who  being  apprehenfive  of  a 
'  confederacy  of  the  Swifs  cantons  againft  him,  confented  tp 
1  «ome  to  Geneva,  where  he  and  his  mother  received  fmall  pre- 
fers of  plate  from  their  ftate,  and  not  6r?ly  fwore  to  main- 
tain its  privileges,  but  acknowledged  that  the  court  of  juftice, 
which  he  held  in  the  town,  was  merely  by  the  indulgence 
I  of  the  fyndics  and  council.  • 

I     Int  the  year  1510,  Philip  of  Savoy,  after  being  bifhop  of 
I  &Wtf  for  fifteen  years,  refined  his  biihopric  to  Charles  of 

5  »  '        Sejfef, 
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iSucceffton    S'yjfel*  brother  to  that  bifhop  who  had  been  driven  cmt  ^ 
qnd  dif-     Champion  \    and  Gtar/*j-himfelf  was  macje  carl  of  Gentm% 
futes  oftht  and  afterwards  duke  of  Nemours  in  France.     Seyffel,  food  aftt 
bijbops^     his  ele&ion,  obtained  from  the  emperor  Maximilian,  king  of 
the  Romans,  a  confirmation   of  the  city's  privileges.    Neil 
year  the  walls  round  St.  Gervais,  one  of  the  divifioiw  of  £<• 
«*:;*,  were  finifhed  $    the  expence  being  defrayed  by  an  e* 
cife  on  wine,  and  a  loan  of  money.     The  duke  of  &2twj  of- 
fered to  aflift  them  with  workmen,  and  they  accepted  of  hi 
offer ;   but  not  till  he  had  given  it  under1  his  hand,  that  he 
aflifted  them  only  as  a  neighbour,  and  not  on  account  of  ant 
right  he  pretended  over  their  city,      Notwithfhmding  thl 
declaration,  he  laid  a  deep  fcheme  for  fubverting  the  liberttt 
of  Geneva,  by  effe&ing  a  peace  between  the  king  of  Frm 
and  the  Swiffes,  whom  he   perfuaded  to  interpofe  in  his  be- 
half with  the  Genevois.     It  had  been  ufual  for  the  latter,  be* 
fore  their  breaches  with  the  boufe  of  Savvy,  to  hold  anaua 
%     .fairs;  and  the  difufe  of  them  was  of  great  prejudice  to  1x4 
parties.    The  duke  propofed  to  reftore  them,  and  thereby  A 
renew  the  footing  of  his  family  in  Geneva,  as  well  as  toift 
creafe  his  revenue,  by  the  toll  upon  goods  brought  throif 
.  Propofals    his  country.    The  terms,  however,,  that  were  annexed  bytH 
of  the  duke  duke  to  this  propofal  were, 

if  Savoy        u  First,  that  the  city  and  bifhop fhould  appoint  an  oft* 

to  keep  account  of  the  profit  of  *ach  fair,  one  third  parte 

which  fhould  be  given  to  the  duke,  bifbop,  and  city,    h 

condly,  that  the  city  fhould,  once  a  year,  make  a  prefect  to 

the  duke.     Thirdly,  that  the  warding  the  gates  fhould  beton 

to  the  duke,  during  the  time  of  the  fairs.    Fourthly,  that  A 

duke   fhould  have,  henceforward,  fines  paid  for   every  nei 

buildipg,  both  in  city  and  fuburbs." 

rejeeled.  As  thofe  propofals,'  tended  towards  a  direct  fuperiorityfl 

the  duke  over  the  city,  the  Genevois  unanimoufly  rejefle 

them.     Notwithstanding  this  the  duke,  who  was  a  thorough 

politician,  tried  other  means  to  accompUfh  his  ends.    Scve* 

ral  meetings  were  propofed,  and  fome  were  held,  but  aDtt 

A^D.     no  purpofe  ;  fo  jealous  were  the  citizens  of  his  views.    Corn 

151a-     this  year  was  fo  fcarce  at  Geneva,  that  one  Francis  MalleU  & 

dean  of  the  chapel  of  the  Maccabees,  lent  his  plate  to  the  in* 

giftrates  of  the  city,  who  cau fed  it  to  be  coined  for  the  fup- 

ply  of  the  poor ;  and  he  was  for  this  generous  humanity  madi 

a  citizen  gratis, 

•Danger  of    It  muft  be  acknowledged,  notwithftanding  all  the  precau- 

Geneva     tions  the  Genevcis  had  taken  to  fecure  their  liberties  agaioft 

the  houfe  of  Savoy,  they  were  ftill  very  precarious.    The 

duke's  vidame  was  in  poflbffion  of  the  iflaad  of  the  Rhsnt* 

wba» 
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fcftrgitt  the  prifon  for  lay-perfons  flood,  as  that  for  the  clergy 
did  within  the  bi (hop's  jurifdiclion.  The  vidame's  jailor  had 
been  excommunicated  for  debt,  and  was  arretted  by  the  bi- 
fhop's  officers  ;  and  thofe  of  the  vidame,  in  their  turns,  im- 
prtfened  them.  A  tumult  enfued,  and  the  vjdame  was  forced 
10  furrender  himfelf  prifoner  to  the  bifhop's  people ;  but  at 
feft  mutual  releafes  pafled  on  all  fides,  and  all  appeared  fa- 
tisfied. 

.   Both,  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the.  bifliop  were  then  abfehtA'**  tto 
from  Geneva :,    but  both  of  them,  on  this  occafion,  repaired  *?"&*  of 
to  that  city.     The  duke  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  re- Savoy, 
Vive  bis  claims  upon  the  fovereignty  of  Geneva ;  but  the  mat- 
ter being  fairly  difcufied,  it  appeared  that  the  vidame  was  to 
felafjve.     Not  fatisfied  with  this,  the  duke  ftill  infilled  upon 
his  rights,  end  that  the  bifliop  fhould  put  to  death  the  citi- 
jfeeos  we  have  already  mentioned,  who  had  obtained  the  pro- 
gtdten  of  the  canton  of  Frlbourgy   he  not  daring  to  do  it  by 
bis  own  authority,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  Swifs  confede- 
racy.    The  bifliop  (hewing  a  becoming  firmnefs  againft  this 
Remand,  the  duke  told  him,  that  as  he  had  made  him  bi~ 

Kop,  he  would  ftrip  him  of  that  dignity,  and  render  htm 
e  pooreft  prieft  in  his  diocefe.  The  bifliop,  however,  died 
fa  1513,  lamented  by  the  people  of  Geneva^  for  the  prudence, 
tfe&itude,  and  ftcadinefc  of  his  conduct ;  and  his  death  bade 
fait  to  overthrow  the  conftitution  of  Geneva. 

f    The  Genevm*  who  were  no  ftrangers  to  the  encroach-  a„j  tfa 
teents  of  the  9ppe,.and  the  ambition  o(  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  p0pe, 
tfhut  the  gates  of  their  city  upon  the  death  of  their  bifliop 
iChaHesof  Seyjfelr,  and  the  chapter  chofe  for  their  bifliop  Ami, 
Vftbbot  of  Beaumont ;   an  ecclefiaftic  of  noble  extraction,  and  a 
-fair  character,  only  too  much   addicled  10  women.     This 
fehoice  bejng  made,  the  chapter  obtained  the  concurrence  of 
the  confederate  cantons ;    and  a  joiqt  letter  was  fent,  with  a 
deputation  to  the  pope,  at  the  abbot's  expence,  for  a  confir- 
-fttation  of  his  election  ;  but  his  holinefs  had  already  been  pre- 
i  Vailed  tipon  by  the  duke  of  Savoy^  to  grant  the  dignity  to  John 
Df  Savoy %  prothonotary  of  Auch.     This  John  of  Savoy  was  the  j0]in  c* 
reputed  natural  fon,  by  a  common  woman,  to  Francis  of  Savoy ,  Savoy 
bifliop  of  Geneva,  and  had  been  provided  for  by  the  duke  in  an  bifkop. 
ttbfcure  ftation  in  the  church.     Being  of  a  mean  appearance, 
'tad  of  an  abject  difpofition,  the  duke  thought  him  a  proper 
perfonto  be  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Geneva,  as  fearing  from 
him  no  oppofnion  to  his  ambitious  views.     It  is  even  faid, 
**t  without  probability,  that  Jclm>  before  his  promotion,  took 
w^oath,  bv  which  he  promifed  to  comply  with  whatever  the 
•^Ife  fcoukl  command,  with  regard  to  his  claims  on  the  city. 
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The  Genevois,  unable  to  withftand  at  once  the  papaf  aftd  dfe 
ducal  power,  were  obliged  to  receive  him  as  their  bifhop; 
and  he  entered  upon  his  office  with  great  pomp,  and  at  firft 
with  appearances  of  moderation  and  generofity  ;  for  he  even 
obtained  a  promife  from  the  duke  of  bringing  the  fair  frott 
Lyons  to  Geneva,  with  great  advantages  to  the  raft. 
Dtfpute  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Villeneufe,  the  French  king's 

about  a  miniftcr,  having  difobliged  the  Swifs  cantons,  in  his  return  to 
Fmich  France  (lopped  at  Geneva^  where  deputies  from  Bern  and  Fri- 
ambajj'a-  bourg  demanded  of  the  magiftrates  and  council,  that  he  fhouS 
aor*  be  put  into  their  hands;  and  in  cafe  of  non-compliance,  tbej 

threatened  them  with  an  immediate  invafion.  The  bifeop 
was  then  abfcnt,  and  the  danger  was  preffing  ;  for  the  pro- 
tection of  France  was  at  too  great  a  diftance  to*  (heiter  tbem 
from  the  refentment  of  the  cantons.  After  deliberation  itwi 
refolved,  to  put  the  ambaflador  under  arreft ;  that  a  gtfafll 
fhould  be  raifcd,  and  the  gates  fhut,  to  preferve  the  public 
peace  ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  fhould  be  lodged  a 
the  epifcopai  palace*  Nothing,  however,  would  fatisfy  the 
cantons,  but  that  the  ambaiTador  fhould  be  immediately  deli- 
vered up,  while  the  court  of  France  zs  ftrenucmfty  in  fitted  up*' 
his  being  releafed.  The  fyndics  and  magiftrates  applied  ti 
the  bifhop,  who  refufcd  to  give  the  ambaflador  up,  bccauft 
his  enemies  might  put  him  to  death  ;  and  advifed  the  roagf- 
ft  rates  not  to  comply,  b?caufe  their  compliance  would  be  J 
kind  of  acknowledgment  of  ftrperiority  in  the  cantons  over  the 
city,  befides  making  the  French  king  and  natron  their  enemia 
The  Szvijfes,  however,  proving  intractable,  and  feemifig  de*i 
termined  to  put  their  threats  into  execution,'  the  magiftrater 
told  them,  that  though  they  could  not  deliver  the  ambalMfl 
tvhoiscar-  UP»  >'et  l^e  ^P^"  tni^ht  take  him  by  force,  which  they  ad- 
ried  off ;     cordingly  did  ;  and  he  was  carried  prifonef  to  Bern,  where  he 

underwent  the  rack  ;  but  was  afterwards  fet  aft  liberty- 
and  about       The  connection  by  marriage  that  happened  between  the 
the  rights    fam|ly  of  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  gave  the  latter  great 
of  the  Ge-  hope  or"  prevailing  with  hope  Leo  X.  to  authorize  his  claim 
neyois,       upon  the  fovereignty  of  Geneva.     To  facilitate  this,  he  ob- 
tained from  the  bifhop  a  conceflion  of  all  his  rights  ovcrtb* 
city.     The  pope  would  readily  have  agreed  to  this  requeft; 
but  it  was  oppofed  by  the  conclave,  who  were  of  opinion,  that 
the  bifhop^  refignation  of  his  temporalities  to  the  duke  was 
invalid.     In  the  mean  while  it  appeared,  that  the  bifhop  was 
no  better  than  the  dependent  and  vaffal  of  the  duke.   He 
was  deeply  in  debt,  on  account  of  ;the  expences  of  his  nofflt- 
nation  at  the  court  of  Rome ;    and  the  duke  of  Savoy  received 
the  revenues  of  the  bifhopric,  and  the  abbey  of  Pignsnh  * 
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that  tihe  prelate  ufed  to  fay,  that  he  had  nothing  belonging 
to  a  bifliopric  about  him,  but  his  mitre  and  crofier  ftafF.     His 

fdverty  led  him  to  opprefe  the  poorer  clergy,  and  thofe  who 
ad  fuits  in  his  court ;  fo  that  he  foon  became  equally  hate- 
ful and  ^efpicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Genevois.  At  I  aft,  be- i»hoprt\ 
ing  fupported  by  the  vidame,  he  wrongfully  imprifoned  a  law- v*^# 
yer  of  good  charafler,  one  VandeU  who'  had  four  fons,  who 
refoJved'to  refcue  him  ;  afid  the~peof>l€  taking  their'  part,  the 
Bifhop  and  the  vidame  were  abandoned,  even  by  their  own 
creatures,  and  were  obliged  to  releafe  the  priforier;  bur  he? 
harboured  ah  implacable  refentment  a*gainft  thofe  who  had 
been  mo'ft  forward  to  oppofe  hint,  particularly  againft  one 
John  ^Bernard  aad  John  Pecolat.  ' 

The  latter,  in   converting  with  the  bifhop  of  Maurienne^Perfecutiort 
*nd  the  abbot  of  Beaumont,  who  were  complaining  of  the  ^Pecolat* 
'  Wfongs  they  fuffered  from  the  bifhop,  jokingly  defired  thcrh  and  other 
;  to  be  eafy,  intimating  that  the  prelate  (A)  would  not  be  long  Genevois.' 
|  lived,  being  already  Tar  gone  in  the  venereal  difeafe.     Thefe 
|  words  being  repeated  to  the  bifhop  by  one  of  his' fpies  Who 
!  overheard  them,  he  pretended  that  they  implied  a  defign  againft 
J  his  life ;    arid  one  of  his  Servants  happening  to  die  of  taring 
too  heartily  of  a  difh  of  unwholfome  fifh  that  had  been  pre- 

(')ared  for  the  bifhop's  table,    and  feveral  others  falling'  ill  of 
,   he  fame,  he  pretended  that  they  had  •  been  poifon^d  by  iV-    , 
itokt.        '  ['  /  "     '  '  •    • 

J'*  Amon&st ,  the  regions  urged  by  the  cardinals  againft  the 
;  Validity  of  the  bifhop's  conceffibns  of  his  temporalities,  *th6 
i  firongeft  was, 'that  ii  could  not  take  place,  but  in  cafes  where 
|  the  people  are  in  rebellion  againft  their  bifhop,  and  he  tod 
toeak%  to  Reduce  them.  The  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  bifhop^ 
therefore*,,  omitted  no  means  to  provoke  the  Genevois  to  re- 
bel*; arid  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  Genevois  laid  hold  of  every 
opportunity  to  turn  the"  bifhop  arid  his  officers  into  contempt. 
At  Iaft,  upon  an  occafioh  which  is  too  ridiculous  for  hiftory 
to  tranfrnit,  the'duke  and  the  bifhopcame  to  Geneva^  with  an 
intention  to  punifh'lbrne  £oung  tfien,  particularly  one  Bertbe- 
ltery  who  had  been  guilty  of  fome  frolics  againft  the  bifhop's 
officers.  They  were  attended  by  the  archbifhopof  Turin;  but 
upon  examination  the  affair  was  fo  far  from  defef ving  the  name 
of  rebellion,  that,  by  the  archbifliop's  advice,  the  perfecutiori 
was  dropt  againft  all  but  Berthelier,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
principals,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  ecclefiaf- 
tical  power,  and  to  the  Savoyards. 

(A)  His  expreflion  was  proverbial,  Non  videbit  dies  Petri,  which 
ls  applied  to  popes  when  they  are  near  their  end  (i). 
I*)  Spon.  pag.  Sfr 
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Cruelty  The  biihop  began  now  to  defpair  of  being  able  to  prevat 

*M  againft  the  Genevois  within  the  city,  and  withdrew  to  Fedpj\ 

Hainft       where,  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Genevoiii  the  duke  of  S* 
ftcolat,     vo/s  brother,  and  other  noblemen  of  that  court,  he  appre- 
hended Pecelot  at  the  village  of  Prefinge%  together  with  his  com- 
panion, and  one  fervant.    Pecohfs  proceft  had  been"  privately 
drawn  up  by  the  vidame  of  Geneva. ;    *nd  being  brought  pri- 
foner  to  the  bifhop's  houfe  at  Forigny%  he  was  there  three  time* 
put  to  the  rack,  to  make  him  confefs  a  defign  againft  tte 
btfhop'*  life,  on  account  of  the  words  he  had  dropt;  ant 
the  accident  6f  the  difh  of  filh.     Pctolat  denied  all ;    but  at 
laft  worn  out  by  the  force  of  torments,  and  beiog  told  that 
his  companion's  fervant  had  accufed  htm,  he  anfwered  what* 
ever  they  defired  him  to  fay.  The  inhabitants  of  Geneva  tub 
Pecdai's  part,  and  remonftrated  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  npa» 
the  injuftice  of  imprifonihg  him  without  the  city,  and  tryinjf 
him  before  any  jurifdidion  but  that  of  the  fyndks,  wta 
were  his  lawful  judges ;    upon  which  he  was  carried  to  Gt4 
pevay  and  being  imprifoned  in  the  caftle  on  the  ifland,  here* 
traded  all  he  had  faid,  as  having  been  extorted  from  him  If 
the  force  of  torments.     A  difpute  then  arofe  between  the  fyiM 
dies  On  the  one  part,  and  the  duke  and  the  bifhop  on  ite 
other ;    the  latter  infilling  that  Pecelat  ought  to  be  rackel 
again.     The  fyndics,  though  they  were  afraid  of  die  duke^ 
hefitated  upon  this ;    and  the  prifonef,  under  pretence  that 
he  was  a  clerk,  and  not  amenable  to  a  temporal  jurifdiflio% 
was  carried  to  the  biihop's  prifon.    The  barbarity  of  his  ene» 
mies  went  fo  far,  that  perceiving  him  to  be  proof  againft  the! 
rack,  they  imagined  that  he  was  affifled  by  fome  fupernaturaft 
power  which  lay  in  his  beard,  and  ordered  a  barber  to  cat 
«*sho  cuts    ft  0f£    Pecolat,  knowing  what  torments  were  intended  againft 
•hi  his  own  him,  and  afraid  of  his  own  weaknefs,  had  the  refblutisnta 
tongue*       /hatch  the  barber's  razor,  and  to  cut  out  part  of  his  own 
tongue.     This,  with  the  torments  he  had  fuffered,  procured 
him  many  friends ;   and  the  officer  who  was  to  pronounce 
fentence  againft  him,  not  only  refufed  to  perform  that  oBcc, 
but  advifed  him  to  appeal  to  -the  archbrfhop  of  Fienne,  wbo 
fent  an  order  to  flop  all  proceedings  againft  him,  even  by  the 
bifhop  himfelf.    One  V%ttor%  a  young  man  of  fptritr  had  the 
courage  to  ferve  this  order  uponihe  bifhop;  upon  which  ft* 
colat  was  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Peney9  belonging  to  the 
duke.     The  confequence  was,  that  the  bifhop,  dlfregardiof 
the  fummons  of  his  metropolitan,  was  excommunicated,  A 
were  all  his  officers,  which  created  fuch  a  tumult  in  theory* 
that  the  clergy  joined  with  the  people,  and  forced  theWbop*' 
officers  to  releafe  the  prifoner,  which  was  done  juft  at  th* 
lime  whtn  an  order  came  from  Romt>  annulling  the  6"M 
3  8>tf* 
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maris  and  iht  proceedings  of  the  metropolitan.    Pmlau  we 
are  told,  afterwards  recovered  the  ufe  of  his  fpeech,  becaufe 
be  had  cut  off  only  part  of  hrs  tongue j   bat  he  attributed  the       ••"'•, 
fame  to  a  miraculous  interceflion.  .. ,\i, 

In  the  mean  while,  the  cafe  ofBertbtlier  proted  ftill  more  famaKt„  ' 
hiterefting  to  ttje  duke  and  the  bi&op.     He  was  a  young  man  abkperfi- 
of  great  fefolutfon,  vivacity,  and  addrefe,  and   had  always  anion  of 
|  dMmguiflied  bimfelf  againft  the  family  of  &twy.    Perceiving  BertheUc** 
drat  the  duke  and  the  bifliop  were  refolved,  at  any  rate,  to 
toot  him  to  death,  he  cfcaped  in  difguife  to  Fribourg,  where 
be  had  porchafed  the  privilege  of  a  citizen,  and  engaged  the 
[Prifourgtrs  (o  much  in  his  intereft,  that  they  not  only  ftel- 
tired  him,  but  fent  a  meffenger  to  the  duke  and  the  biftiop* 
to  requeft  that  BertheRer  fhould  either  be  tried  at  Fribwrgf. 
"here  they  might  fend  lawyers  to  affift  at  the  trial,  or  before 
it  fyndics  of  Geneva,  if  they  would  furntfh  him  with  a  fafe- 
corj<ju&  to  that  city ;   but  with  a  condition  annexed,  that 
«  of  the  Fribottrgers  fhould  be  prefent  at  hi9  trial.    The 
:e  and  the  Mfhop  declined  both  thofe  propofafs  ;    and  the 
:e  himfelf  made  a  journey  to  Fribovrgy  but  without  being  able 
to  prevail  with  the  Fribourgers  to  deliver  up  Bertbelier*    At 
jhft,  rather  than  exafperate  the  Fribourgers,  and  embroil  them- 
tielvcs  with  the  other  cantons,  the  duke  and  die  btfhop  granted 
fi  fafe-condu&  to  Bertbelier9  in  the  terms  he  had  demanded, 
and  he  prefentcd  himfelf  before  the  fyndics.     He  boldly  jufft- 
ied  all  he  had  done  againft  the  duke  and  the  bifhop,  and 
let  afide  P'ecoJat's  evidence  as  being  extorted  by  the  rack ;  fo 
that  nothing  appearing  againft  him  but  a  few  youthful  frolics, 
the  fyndics  would  have  acquitted  htm,  had  they  not  been  de- 
terred by  the  power  of  his  persecutors,  who  ofrered  him  a  par- 
ton,  which  he  refufed  to  accept  of,  as  having  been  guilty  of 
110  offence* 

B  ER  THEL  IE  R  was  fo  fer  from  being  intimidated  by  His  ceur~  * 
this  perfetirtion,,  that  during  its  continuance  he  was  purfoing  age* 
the  plan  of  an  alliance  between  Fribwtrg  and  Geneva,  as  the 
only  means  of  fecurhrg  the  independency  of  both  ftates ;  and 
ihe  hoafe  of  Savoy  was  equally  intent  upon  defeating  it,  great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  being  Savoyards,  and 
attached  to  that  intereft.  This  encouraged  the  duke  to  pro- 
ceed with  cruelty  againft  fuch  of  fhe  Genevots  as  he  found  in 
his  own  dominions ;  and  he  put  to  death  at  Turin,  two  young 
gentlemen  of  refpe&able  families  at  Geneva,  as  being  accom- 
plices whh  Berthelier,  after  extorting  a  confeffion  from  them 
hy  the  force  of  torments;  A  copy  of  this  confeffion  was 
fcnt  to  the  fyndics  of  Geneva,  who  paid  no  regard  to  it,  and 
who  fent  deputies  to  the  duke  and  the  bUbop,  complaining 
loudly  of  what  had  been  dew.    The  duke  diflemfcled  j  but' 
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Threats  of  the  bifliop  threatened  the  city  with  the  utmoft  penalties,  i 
thebijhop    the  magistrates  did  not  renounce  their  connexions  with  Fri- 
againft  the  hour g,  and.  give  .up  Berthelier  and  his  accomplices  to  punilh- 
Genevois.  ment.      Spon  a  informs  us,  that  the  deputies  had  been  de- 
bauched by.  the  duke  and  the  bifhop,  who  gaye  them  an  an- 
fwer  in  writing,  fuch  as  the  deputies  themfelves  dictated;  but 
.  the  -letter  was  not  to  be  delivered  till  the  fyndics  and  coun- 
,.:_...*,  .    cil  of  Geneva  hud  fworn  to  comply  with  the  contents.    The 
deputies  returning,  after  an  absence'  of  five  or  fix  weeks,  ac- 
quainted firft  the  leiffer,  and  then  the  greater  council  with  the 
preliminary  conditions}    adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that ;i£ 
they  were  not  complied  with,  the  duke  had  fworn  that  do 
Genevois  {hould  poflefs  his. property  in,  fafety.     The  cound 
treated  this  abfurd  and  imperious  proceeding  with  the  imiig- 
nation  it  defer ved.     They  refuted  to  take  the  oath ;   and  re-f 
turning  the  letter  unopened,  it  was  with  difficulty  the  peopk 
yv  .      r    were  prevented  from  throwing  the  deputies  into  the  .Rhtmt. 
Uancewith     The  independent  Gencvus  flow  were  fenfible  that  nothidf 
Fribourg.  cou^  ^ave.'  their  liberties  and  eftates  from  ruin,  but  trie  coa% 
*  clufion  of  the  alliance  proppfed  by  Bert heller  with  Fribourix 
Befanfon  Huges,  one  of  th^  fyndics  of  Geneva**  befriended  it 
warmly  ;  but  the  Savoyard  patty,  was  To  prevalent  at  Friboufy 
as  well  as  Geneva,  that  it  met;  yvith  great  difficulties  ;    and  at 
h&Befanfon  pfopofed,  that  if  ,the  alliance  could  notberefl* 
dered  general,  tha.t  an  affocifctipn,  (fcould  be  entered  into  be- 
tween its  friends  in  both  cities.; « thofe  in  Geneva^  amountipj 
to  three  hundred  of  the  principal  and  moft  refolute  of  thed- 
Origin  of  tizens,  who  had  fet  their  names  .to  the  form  of  an  affociatioa 
the 'word    for   that  effect.  .  Thofe  aflbciators  were,  by  the  Savoyard^ 
Hugonot.  termed  Eignots,  a  Swifs  or  High  German  word,  which  figok 
fies  confederates  by  oath  \  and  .Spon,  with  great  appearance  of 
juftice,  thinks  that  from  thence  arofe  the  famous  word  Hup 
not,  notwithstanding  the  various  other  etymologies  that  an 
affigned.  to  it.     The  Eigncts,  on  the  other  hand,  called  the 
Savoyard  party  Mamalukes,  in  allufion  to  the  Egyptian  foldicry, 
who,  being  originally  Ghriftians,  had  renounced  both  their 
religion  and  liberties,  to  become  flaves  to  the  fultan.    The 
Savoyard  party  in  Fribourg  objected  to  the  propofed  alliance, 
becaufe  it  was  not  clear  to  them  that  the  Genevois  were  an 
independent  people,  and  at  liberty  to  enter  into  fuch  an  eiH 
gagement.     This  objection  being  reported  by  the  deputies  it 
Geneva,  the  citizens  were  fplic  into  factions  and  cabals.  The 
duke  of  Savoy  and  the   bifhop,   perceiving  that  the  Eigniti 
had  the  majority  in  Geneva,  complained  to  the  Fribourgers  of 
.their,  debauching  their  fubjedls  from  their  allegiance.    The 

•  »  Ibid.  pag.  6i# 
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Fribiurgtrs,  in  anfwer  to  this,  affirmed,  that  the  magrftracy 
of  Geneva,  in  temporals,  were  independent  of  ghe&ifliop ;  and 
that  if  the  duke  would  prove.  Jri*  fovereignty  av*r  that  city, 
they  would  proceed  no  farther  in  the  alliance  5  and  that  they 
were  willing  to  enter  a  favirig  claufe  in  the  treaty  as  to  his 
rights,  till  they  could  be  judicially  difcufled.  They  added, 
that  they  were  fo  far  from  being  enemies'  to  the  bifiiop's  eccle- 
.fiaftical  authority,  that  they  were  ready  to  defend  it  againft 
MI  who  fliould  attack  it.  . 

i    The  duke  and  the  bifbop,  far  from   being  fatrsfied  with  Complaints 
♦thofe  anfwers,  complained  of  the  .Fribourgbers  in  the  next  ge-  of  the  duke 
:,neral  aifemhly  of  the  confederate  cantons,  for  admitting  the  of  Sayoy 
zGmevdis  .into  their  burgherflwp,  alledging,  that  the-  Genevois an*  *be 
■:by  their  conftitution  could  pretend  to  no. right  of  burgherlhip,  wfap* 
.icing  only  binderfafjqi  or  inhabitants  of  their  own  coiintry, 
flfcy  fufferance  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  whofe  dominions  fur- 
Wmded  them.     This  plea  was  refuted  by  the  Genevois,  who 
Woduced  evidences  that  the  dominions  he  held  about  Gem  a, 
pad  formerly  belonged  to  them.     While  thofe  difputes  lafted, 
Jake  abbot  of  Beaftmont,  andv  Ronnhardy  prior  of  St.  Viftor, 
Hwo  young  citizens,  warm  in  the  caufe  of  liberty*  and  feveral 
father  inhabitants,  with  the  corifertt  of  the  council  of  Geneva, 
-.took  up  their  burgherlhip  in  Frihourg\  and.atJaft  the  alliance 
.between  that  city  and  Geneva  was  fully  completed,  and  Bir- 
"tbelier  was  formally  acquitted  by  the  fyndics,  of  all  the  crimes 
piat  had  been  laid  to  his  charge,  by  the  bifhop  haying  only  a 
light  fine  impbfed  upon  .him  for  his  .youthful  excefles. 
J,    The  duke,  of  Savoy  now  perceived  that  the  QenevoU  fet 
jjbothhis  and  the  biftiop's  power  at  defiance.     At  firft  he  pro- 
ceeded with  temper,  and  joined  with  the  biihop  in  fending  one 
tSalleneufe,  a  man  of  experience;  in  bufinefs,  .to-be  their  tem- 
poral deputy  in  Geneva;  but  the  inhabitants  difowned'his  au- 
thority.    The  Juke  had  no  better  fuccefs  in  the  complaints 
he  had,  brought  before  the  general  affembly  of  the  cantons  ; 
;*nd  while  he  endeavoured  to  amufe  both  the  Fribourgers  and 
the  Genevois  with  terms  of- accommodation,  he  fecretly  af- 
fembled  an  army  of  feven  thoufand  men  at  67.  Julien.    Before 
he  began  his  match  towards  Geneva  he  fent  a  herald,  who  de-      - 
manded  audience  in  a  full  aflembly  of  the  council ;  which 
.being  cohvened,  the  herald  refufed  to  feat  himfelf  along  with 
.the  fyndics,  but  placed  himfelf. in  a  chair  above  them,  alledg- 
ing,  that  he  appeared  there  as  reprefenting  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
the  lord  and  matter  of  their  city.     He  then  delivered  his  com- 
miffion,  which  contained  a  demand,  that  the  council  (hould 
1  provide  fplen^id  and  magnificent  lodgings  for  the  duke  in 
their  town-houfe,.  apd  thaf  they  ihould  furnifh  him  and  his 
5  com- 
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company  which  confifted  of  ten  thoufand  men,  wttfavidu^ 
and  all  fitting  entertainment,  becaufe,  concluded  he,  tk 
duke  intends  to  appear  with  that  equipage  to  doUmfdf 
juftice. 

The  reader,  from  what  we  have  already  mentioned,  majf 
eafily  form  an  idea  of  the  arguments  made  ttfe  of  to  eTtdit 
this  demand;  upon  which  the  herald  pronounced  them  tote 
rebels  ;  and  other  ceremonies  of  the  like  kind  pafied  on  tkj 
part  of  his  attendants,  and  all  of  them  left  the  city.  Thg 
magiftrates  were  not  wanting  to  themfetoes  on  this  occafioo^ 
they  made  the  heft  difpofitians  they  could  for  their  own  &» 
fence ;  they  obliged  even  the  Savoyard  party  to  take  anw* 
and  all  of  them  appeared  determined  to  defend  their  libertia 
to  the  lift  extremity.  They  fent  mefiengers  to  acquaint  tte 
Fribourgert  with  what  had  happened,  hut  they  were  inter- 
cepted by  the  duke's  army,  and  put  to  the  ftrappado,  A 
they  difcovered  all  they  knew  with  regard  to  the  city.  By  tht 
time  the  ddrc's  army  was  increafed  to  the  number  of  d 
thoufand,  and  he  was  advanced  as  far  as  Gailiard.  T» 
Fribourgers  fufpe&ing  what  had  happened,  lent  Marty,  m 
of  their  number,  .to  endeavour  to  perfuade  the  duke  d 
proceed  .  no  farther  againft  their  allies  the  Genevois.  Mm 
xeportedhis  commiifion  to  the  duke,  who* pretended*  thatfefi 
only  wanted  to  enter  Geneva  as  a  friend,  to  put  an  end  to  die 
di&ntbns  and  heart-burnings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  be  fat 
Marty  to  perfuade  <he  Genevois  to  give  him  admittance;  to* 
in  the  mean  while  his  army,  which  was  deftitute  of  gs4 
artillery,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  while  the  citizen 
who  had  neVer  feen  any  a&ion,  deferted  their  pofts,  and! 
general  confbfjon  enfued.  The  magiftrates  in  public  demand* 
from  Marty  what  they  had  to  truft  to  from  the  FribourgenA 
fufpenfion  of  arms  having  been  granted  by  the  duke  till  ntttj 
morning.  Marty  frankly  acknowledged  that,  however  weS 
,affeQed  his  countrymen  were  towards  the  Genevns^  ttoeirrf* 
iiftance  muft  come  too  late  to  defend  them  from  the  duke? 
upon  which  the  inhabitants  threw  down  their  arms,  and  g*# 
over  all  thoughts  of  refiftance. 

Next  morning  Marty  and  the  fyndics  fent  to  Gaillari,  fe, 
capitulate  with  the  duke,  who  promifed  to  enter  the  city  onty 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  befideshis  ordinary  trail*: 
This  capitulation,  however,  was  rooft  infemoitfiy  broken 
The  earl  of  Getirucis,  the  duke's  brother,  orderud  the  **» 
to  be  broken  down,  that  the  duke  might  enter  asac«Hpia*r 
through  the  breach;  and  foon  after  the  whole  Sawy*4*&! 
marched  into  the?  city,  where  the  foldiens  wete  gttflty  rf  »• 
manner  of  abufesand  enormities,  while  ttewl  of  <?***' 
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tttoVop  His  quarters  in  the  town-houfe,  and  feized  upon  th« 
public  arfenal  and  artillery,  as  well  as  the  keys  of  the  gates* 
Jtfot  contented  with  this*  proclamation  was  made  by  the  duke's 
order?,  that  no  citizen  (hould  prefume  to  appear  in  the  ftrcets, 
Or  even  to  put  his  head  out  of  a  window,  under  pain  of  being; 
pubHckly  whipped.  Not  with  (landing  this  feverity,  we  are 
told,  that  fome  of  the  Genevois  appeared  abroad  with  their 
Jwords  by  their  fides,  but  were  forced  to  undergo  the  penalty. 
Jt  is  probable  that  the  Eignots  within  Geneva*  ftill  depended 
bn  fuccours  from  Fribourgy  where  the  fpirit  ran  fo  ftrong  in 
their  favour,  that  the  Genevois  deputies  obtained  a  company 
0  infantry,  which  w^s  foon  after  augmented  to  fix  or  feven 
;tboufand  men,  fome  of  them  Savoyards*  and  they  formei 
jthemfelves  into  feparate  bodies*  under  different  colours. 
^They  fet  out  on  their  march  with  incredible  expedition,  an4 
i*erceiving  that  they  could  do  nothing  againft  Geneva*  they 
parched  to  the  country  of  Vaud*  where  they  feized  the 
jduke's  governor  Lnlius*  and  defiredhim  to  acquaint  his  mafter, 
Ethat  he  ought  to  beware  in  what  manner  he  treated  the  Ge- 
pevois*  becaofe  they  were  determined  to  make  fevere  reprifala 
-upon  his  fubje&a. 

,     The  duke  was  fenfible  that  his  foldiers  were  all  undifciplined  but  it  is 
\ycA  cowardly;   and  he. took  the  advice  of  the  Fribourgers* relieved fy 
k  who  entered  Merges  without  refiftance.     He  immediately  or-  the  Fri* 
..riered  another  proclamation  to  be  made,  ordering,  that  none  bourgers, 
,  of  the  Genevois  fhould  be  molefted  either  in  perlon  or  eflate, 
[on  pain  of  death,  and  then  polled  a  body  of  horfe  to  guard 
the  important  poft  of  Nyon*  which  lies  between  Marges  and 
WGeneva*  on  the  fide  of  the  lake.     He  fent  for  the  deputy  of 
\Fribourg*  and  de fired  him  to  repair  with  his  deputies  to  Mor-> 
,  ftf,    to.  endeavour    to  pacify  matters,    promifing    that    no 
harm  fhould  come  to  the  Genevois.    The  deputy  rcfleding 
!  on  the  duke's  late  fcandalous  breach  of  faith  with  the  Gene- 
vois* treated  his  requeft  with  a  mixture  of  indignation  and 
.  torn,  and  refufed  to  obey  it.     The  duke's  deputies  therefore 
k  repaired  to  Morges  by  themfelves $  but  meeting  with  no  fuc* 
cefc  in  their  comroHfton,  he  ordered  them  to  repair  to  the 
i  other  cantons,  and  endeavour  to  prevail  with  them  to  int<*~ 
,  pofe  their   authority  whh  the  Fribourgers.     In  the  mea^ 
while  he  aflembled  the  general  council  of  Geneva*  and  he  de- 
manded of  the  members,  that  they  (hould  renounce  their 
burgherthip  with  Fribourg*  and  fend  deputies  to  Merges*  to 
*flure   the  Fribourgers  that  they  had  fuffered  no   outrages, 
and  that  Huges  and  MatbreiUon*  his  coadjutor,  had  no  public! 
tfwnmiffioa  from  them.    The  Fribourgers  treated  this  mef- 
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4  treaty.  fage  as  being  extorted  by  force,  and  carried  tberr  point.  (B) 
The  duke  was  forced  to  agree  to  make  an  immediate  payment 
of  four  thoufand  crowns,  upon  their  promising  to  return  borne, 
without  doing  any  other  damage  to  the  country  than  living  at 
free  coft,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  from  Geneva,  without 
injuring  either  the  city  or  inhabitants,  whom  he  was  to  leave 
in  full  poffeffion  of  their  privileges.  He  found  himfeif,  how* 
.  ever,  under  great  difficulties,  to  raife  the  money;  but  atlaft 
the  Genevois  agreed  to  pay  one  half,  and  the  earl  of  G/«-. 
vois  pledged  his  plate  for  the  other,  which  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  Genevois.  The  duke  remained  at  Geneva  fometimc 
after  his  army  had  left  it,  and  there,  on  account  of  the  plague, 
he  retired  to  Tonon,  in  the  Chablais,  from  whence  he  fentt 
iafe-conduft  by  the  vidame  Configli  to  Huges  and  Malbreiffin,, 
defiring  them  to  attend  him.  They  obeyed  him,  but  bad  lb, 
indifferent  an  opinion  of  his  honour,  that  they  left  the  fafe-i 
conduct  in  the  hands  of  the  wife  of  Huges,  with  inftru&iot* 
to  fend  it  to  Frihourg  if  (he  heard  they  were  detained.  Thii 
was  a  neceflary  precaution  ;  for  they  had  not  travelled  a  mile, 
from  Geneva,  than  the  vidame  inquiring  about  the  fafe-coo^ 
rfudl,  was  told  that  it  had  been  fent  to  Fribourg,  but  that  thej^ 
were  very  willing  to  return  to  Geneva.  This  put  the  vidame 
into  a  paffion :  when  they  arrived  at  Tenon,  the  duke,  furr 
prifed  and  vexed  at  his  disappointment,  put  them  under  i 
ftriftarreft;  but  dtfmifled  them,  after  making  them  fwearto 
renounce  the  burgherfliip  of  Fribourg,  and  all  public  bufineis 
without  his  leave.  Soon  after,  by  arrefting  Porral,  who  was. 
fecretary  of  Geneva,  he  got  into  his  hands  the  contraSof 
burgherfhip  between  that  city  and  Fribourg.  \ 

In  May  15 19,  the 'differences  between  the  duke  of  Savsf, 
and  the  two  confederate  ftates,  Fribourg  and  Geneva,  were 
laid  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  cantons  at  Zurich,  and 
accommodated  on  the  following  terms.  c*  That  the  duke 
ihould  defift  from  all  attempts  againft  the  bifhop  and  city  of 
Geneva-,  in  which  cafe  no  ufe  was  to  be  made  of  the  confede- 
racy between  Geneva  and  Fribourg,  and  the  Pribourghers,  who 
demanded  more  money,  were  exhorted  to  be  content  with  the 
four  thoufand  crowns  they  had  already  received."  Thisao 
commodation  being  made  under  the  fanction  of  the  cantons, 
for  fome  time  reftored  peace  to  Geneva  j  and  the  EignoU  and 
Mamalukes,  as  they  were  called,  began  to  refume  their  inter- 
*  courXe  with'  one  another. 

(B)  This  expedition  happening  during  lent,  when  little  fool 
befides  herrings  were  to  be  had,  it  was  called  the  Herring  can*- 
paign. 

Though 
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Though  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  thus  baffled  in  his  attacks  Duke  of 
upon  the  independency  <&f Geneva,  yet  having  the  bifhop  at  Savoy  bdf 
Brs  devotion,  he  "Was  ftill  very  powerful  in  that  citv.  Having  fed, 
fKH  an  implacable  thirft  of  revenge  sg^mft' Bert  beHery  -he  emr. 
ployed  the  vidame  Configli^  who  was  a  thorough  paced  rufT 
fan,  to  arreft  him  in  the  bifhop's  name,  which  he  did  near 
(Ungates  of  Geneva*  Berthetier^  on  this  occasion,  behaved  at 
bnce  like  a  phirofophet  and  a  patriot,  though  offered  hi?  life  if 
be' would  fubmit  to  the  duke,  and  own  him  as  his  matter  \ . 
and  being  carried  to  the  prifon  on  the  ifland,  he  refufed  to  be 
examined  by  any  but  his  lawful  judges  the  fyndics;  upon  which, 
without  any  farther  ceremony,  his  head  was  next  day  {truck 
Dff  (A),  by  the  fentence  of  the  bifhop's  provoft.  The  Eig» 
not  party  were  ftrucfe  with  confternation  at  Berfhelier's  death, 
and  the  Fribourgers demanded  fatisfa&ion  for  it;  but  the  duke 
threw  the  blame  of  it  upon  the  bifhop.  By  this  time  the  Sa- 
voyard party  had  got  a  great  afcendency  in  the'  government 
of  Geneva  ;  and '•  the  Fribourgers,  who  fought  only  a  pretext 
to  break  with  the  duke,  demanded  more  money,  while  he, 
bn  the  other  hand,  in  fitted  on  fatisfaclion  for  the  damages  his 
(country  of  Vaud  had  fuftained,  and  referred  the  Fribourgers 
for  payment  to  the  Genevsis,  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
fdvifed  to  pay  no  more.  This .  management  increafed  his 
jparty  amongft  the  citizens,  who  were  difgufted  at  the  new  de- 
mands of  the  Fribourgers ;  and  he  had  even  intereft  enough  to 
feet  the  new  fyndics  let  afide,  on  pretence  that  they  had  not 
$een  legally  ele&ed,  and  that  they  had  encouraged  the  Fri- 

\    (A)  The  reader  perhaps  will  carried  about  with,  him  in  his 

pot  be  dilpleafed,  at  being  in-  bofom.     Though  in  mean  cir-  , 

[formed  of  a  few  more  particu-  cumflances,  yet  he  had  learning  ' 

Jars  of  this  extraordinary  perfon.  and  great  parts;  and  being  told 

When  he  faw  die  vidame  ap-  he  mull  die,  he  wrote  upon  his 

.proaching    to  arreft     him,    he  prifon  wall,"  Non  mortar  fed <vi- 

Jtnew  his   fate,    but   refuted  to  "  warn,  etnarrSo  of  era  Domini, 

make  his  efcape,  tho*  he  might  "  I  fhall  not  die,  but  live  and 

iave  done  it.     When  he  gave  <(  declare   the    works     of  the 

Ms  fword  to   the  vidame,    he  "Lord."  When  he  came  to  the 

boldly  told  him  to  keep  it  well,  place  of  execution,  he  was  not 

*  for  he  muft  account  for  it;  and  fufFered^to  fpeak  in  public,  and 

when  (hut  up  in  clofe  prifon,  took  very  little  notice  of  a  con- 

"he  was  fo  unconcerned,  that  he  feflbr    who    was   offered    him. 

diverted  himfelf  with   a  little  His  epitaph  was  as  follows: 
fyuirrel,    which  fie  commonly  " 


Quid  mihi  thoti  nocuit  P  virtus  f  oft  fata  virefcit. 
Nee  cracsy  net  ftrvi  gladio  perit  ilia  tyranni.     ( I ) 

(j  )*/<*./>.  71,  72. 
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hourgtrs  in  their  exhorbitant  demands.  In  their  room  were 
cbofen  citizens  of  the  Savoyard  party. 
but  fn-  The  magiftracy  and  council  being  thus  new  swUlld  1st 
*vails  a-  favour  of  the  duke  and  the  btfhop,  two  deputies,  RicbariA 
gain.  and  Goulaz,  were  fent  by  the  fyndics  to  the  cantoris  at  Zurii^ 
to, clear  the  duke  from  having  any  hand  in  j&rf/Wi^'s  deadly 
and  to  vindicate  the  bi (hop's  proceedings  in  that  matter;** 
throw  the  blame  of  the  Frifaurgirs  demands  upon  the  difptac^ 
fyndics,  and  to  exhort  the  deputies  of  the  cantons  to  inter* 
pofe  with  the  Fribovrgers  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  G* 
ntva.  In  anfwer  to  thofe  iriftru&ions,  the  Frifaurgtri  juffli 
fied  themfelves  with  great  fpirit  and  firmnefs^  and  reprefem© 
the  death  of  Berihilier  in  the  blocked  light;  but,  notwitk 
(landing  all  they  could  do,  the  fenfe  of  the  cantons,  wJn 
were  for  preferving  the  public  peace,  was  in  favour  of  th 
Savoyards.  The  duke  of  Savvy  at  this,  time  refuted  4 
Geneva;  and,  upon  his  departure  thence,  he  appointed  d 
fieur  Salaigne  to  be  his  vidame  there,  in  ftead  of  Con/$ 
who  wa9  extremely  unpopular.  In  the  year  152a  died  JA 
of  Savoy,  bifhop  of  Geneva,  whofe  body  is  faid  to  have  been  ( 
emaciated  with  venereal  dtfcafes,  that  after  his  death  it  weighs 
Death  of  no  more  than  twenty-eight  pounds*  He  had  in  his  Jife-tifl 
Peter  of  tf^de  pe{er  0f  Baume,  who  was  of  the  noble  family  of  Menu* 
oavoy.  jn  Breffe,  his  coadjutor;  and  he  died  expre/fing  gFeat  rew; 
for  the  troubles  he  had  brought  upon  the  Gencvois,  at  the  ij) 
ftigation  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  Next  year  Peter,  hariq 
been  chofen  bifliop  of  Geneva,  entered  upop  his  office,  afl 
Uking  the  oaths  to  qualify  himfelf,  which  were  as  ufual  ad 
miniftered  by  the  fyndics  upon  the  bridge  of  the  irw.  Tfc 
new  bifhop  prevailed  with  the  fyndics  and  the  magiftrates  I 
poftponc  the  entertainments  and  {hews,  defigned  for  hk« 
*  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Savoy.  This  hap 
pened  a  few  days  after,  and  their  entry  was  made  art  an  ex 
pence,  and  with  a  pomp*  to  which  the  Genevois  were  entifl 
ibartgers.  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  city  were  drefs'd  ia 
filks,  velvets,  and  cloths  of  filver,  and  the  ladies  formed  them 
fclves  into  a  troop  of  Amazons,  armed  and  difciplined  in  th* 
ancient  manner.  The  duchefs,  however,  having  been  dis- 
appointed in  her  favourite  ambition  of  lodging  in  the  town* 
houfe,  gave  fo  little  attention  to  trje  honours  that  were  <£ 
fered  her,  and  beheld  the  Genevois  with  fo  difgufting  a  cold* 
nefs,  that  fome  of  them  fhrewdly  remarked,  it  had  been  ma* 
proper  to  have  expended  the  money,  in  welcoming  thereto 
the  city,  upon  fortifications  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  The 
'Savoyard  party  apologized  for  the  behaviour  of  the  duchefc 
as  owing  to  her  education*  ajid  the  cuftoms.  0/  her  native 
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fioufitry,  (he  being  an  infanta  .of  Portugal  At"  lall  'the  G>- 
jfew/f  were  belter  reconciled  to  tier  manners,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  duke's  court  at  Geneva  making  money  circulate, 
nothing  pafled  but  mutual  entertainments  and  fea'fts  $  and  the 
duchefs  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fon  at  Geneva*  who  died 
foon  after  in  Spain*  before  the  father  could  perform  his  pro- 
mife  of  making  him  prince  of  Geneva*  the  fovereignty  of 
which  was  moft  paffionately  coveted  by  the  duchefs. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  by  thus  enervating  the  minds1  of  the  Dangeir  of 
Genevois  made  them  forget  the  care  of ~  their  liberties  $  and  tht »  Gene- 
their  dependency,  which  they  had  hitherto  fo  jealoufly  pre- vo\s  l°fin£ 
ferved,  received   daily  violations.      The  inhabitants   either  ^ eir  libit* 
neglected,  or  through  their  expences- were  unable,  tb  tefz\ttteu 
the  fortifications  of  .their  City ;  their  brfhop,  though  weH  in- 
tentioned,  was  voluptuous  and  indolent,  andpofleffed  foma- 
ffiy  livings  under  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that  he  durft  not  dtfo-  - 
tylige  him;  but  above  all  the  Genevan,  were  deprived  of  alt 
ffcppes  of  protection,  either  from  the  emperor  or  the  king  of 
France*  who  were  at  war  with  each  other*  while  the  duke* 
'kept  himfelf  neuter*  with  a  view  of  becoming  m after  of  Ge- 
neva.   In  this  ftate  of  affairs  the  duke,  notwithstanding  the 
laft  accommodation,  carried  his  claims  upon  the  fovereignty 
of  Geneva  higher  than  ever ;  and  Levrery*  the  fon  of  the 
lawyer  of  that  name  already  mentioned,  having  the  courage" 
to  oppofe   him,  he  wa$  put  to  death,  almoft  in  the  fame? 
banner  as  Bertbelier  had  been,  whom  he  imitated  in  his  cou- 

(rage,  conftancy,  and  behaviour,  difdaihing  to  fly  when  it 
*as  in  his  power  to  have  made  his  efcape.  While  this  tra- 
:gedy  was  a&ing,  the  bifhop,  who  ought  to  have  interpofed 
this  authority  to  prevent  it1,  was  in  Piedmont*  but  had  left  the 
tcarQof  the  bifhoprioto  his- brother  Sorlin*  who  was  of  the" 
flame  character  with  himfelf,  and  withdrew  to  Remilly*  to 
avoid  being  follicited  to  interpofe  in  favour  of  Levrery. 

His  death  brpught  tht.Genevou  to  a  fenfe  of  their  danger.  Vie  ^Jgf- 
Richardet  was  chofen  one  of  the  fyndics,  arid  called   upon  not  P^tt 
tloukt*  the  treafurer  of  the  Savoyard  party,  to  account  fof/wor/ied* 
the  public  money  which   he  faid  had   been  idly  diflipated, 
»  Boukt*  inftead  of  complying,  upbraided  Richardet  with  being 
an  EigjiotiMpon  which  the  latter  broke  his  fyndical  ftaffupori 
the  treafurer's  head.  Boulet  complained  to  the  duke's  council  at 
Chambery ;  but  the  fyndics  refufing  to  acknowledge  its  autho- 
rity, their  eftates  in  Savoy  wefe  cohfifcated,-  and  they  applied 
for  protection  to  the  bifliop,  whom  they  empowered  to  carry 
theircomplaints  by  way  of  appeal  to  Rome*  he  pleading  ina- 
bility to  give  them  redrefs.    But  he  was  now  intirely  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court  of  Savoy ;   and  he  not  only  put  into'his? 
•hbu.  .Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII,  ;.'   T  owtf 
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own  pocket  three  hundred  crowns,  which  had  been  given  MA 
to  carry  on  the  appeal,  but  prevailed  with  the  general  council  i 
to  retraft  it,  and  to  refer  the  matter  to  Mmfelf.     This  affair  at 
firft  met  with  fome  approbation;  but  the  duke's  vidame  pro- 
ceeding to  violence,  forced  the  heads  of  the  Etgnots  to  fly  front  I 
Geneva,  fome  of  whom  were  taken  in  their  flight  \  but  I&jd 
the  chief,  and  a  lew  of  his  friends*  efcaped  to  Frihuri. 
There  they  applied  to  the  magiftratcs  for  protection  in  tcrmi 
of  the  alliance  between  them;  but  receiving  onry  fair  promtfes, 
they  addrefied  themfelves  to  the  ftates  of  Zurich*  who  at  tiar 
requeft  fent  deputies  to  the  duke.    Upon  their  application, 
be  readily  agreed  to  the  releafc  of  the  prifoners*  and  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles  %  but  it  was  upon  conditions  fo  dan^ereuits 
the  public  liberty,  that  they  rejected  them,  and  once  mot 
appKcd  far  a  general  a^Uance  with  the  confederate  cantons. 
Rift  eft  ht     The  reader  is  here  to  obfcrve,  that  by  this  time  the  doc 
reform-    frines  of  Luther  had  made  a  vafc  progrefe  both  in  Germany  aol  j 
**«*  Swfferkni\  and. the  cantons  were  fo  much  divided  in  mat- 

ters of.  religion,  that  they  gave  lefs  attention  than  they  etfac* 
wife  would  have  done,  to  the  affairs  of  Geneva*  The  doke  of 
Savoy  was  fenfibte  of  this;  and  coming  from  Ghamberf  to 
Geneva*  he  ordered  a  general  council  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
femmoned,  where  he  appeared  attended  by  his  chancellor  ant 
guaedfr  in  all  the  ftate  of  a  fevereign  prince*  Hie  chancellor, 
Wtitottt  much  preamble,  demanded  that  the  afembly  fcmilc 
immediately  recognize  the  dukeYfeverefgnty,  renounce  alls*- 
Vance  with  the  Swiffe*,  aad-di&ratm  all  connections  with  tie 
fugitives.  But  the.  people  were  left  terrified  than  amazed* 
his  proceedings,  and?  reefed  to  comply  with  any  of  his  de- 
mands.. He  thep  changed  has  rhethod  of,  proceeding;  anir 
both  he  and  his.  officers  endeavoured  to  win  them  overfif 
fijendly  proteftations  and  fair  promifes,  which  made  ibmeint- 
preffion  upon  the  eounfeUors ;  hujt  the  fyndks  perfexered  finp- 
*  ly  in. their  oppofition.  In  about  twelve  days  after,  the  Swf) 
deputies,  from  the  cantons  of  Pribettrg  and  Soleurre,  camel? 
the  Genevan,  and  pwmifed  the  inhabitants  their  affiffance 
againft  all  attacks  upon  their  liberties  and  independency. 
This  rneflage  was  delivered,  and  debated -upoftin  a  general 
afiembly  of  the  Genewis,  where  the  Savoyardynvy  bad  focfr 
an  afcendency,,  that  the  deputies  were  ordered  to  acquaint 
their  .principals,  that  the  fiitgeds  of  Geneva,  who  hadappW 
to  them  for  protection  and  affiAance,  had  no  legal  authority 
fog  fo  doing,  and  that  they  were  wellfatisfied  with  the  duke 
d'Savo/*  proceedings  and  intentions ;  and  letters  to  tfcefaine 
purpofe  were  fent  like  wife  to  the  cantons  of  Bern  andZs- 
terne* 
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tfo  die  ioth  of  December^  the  duke  ordered  another  getfe-  AhUtim 

Kr  tl  council  to  be  convoked,  Where,  amongfl:  cither  things  fovpftbe  <afofr 
e  eftabliOlment  of  His  owfi  authority,  he  demanded,  that  ^ Savoy. 
\he  council  flioiild  renounce  all  foreign  connexions,  which 
was  accordingly  agrted  to  and  proclaimed.     The  chief  Eig- 
ibts  difowned  the  authority  of  this  council,  as  being  partial, 
irregular,  and  tinder  undue  influence;  and  on  the22d  of  theV 
lame  month,  John  BanSetes,  and  the  fecfetary  Vandtlli,  pre- 
sented themfelves  before  the  council,  at  the  head  of  the  wives 
ivA  cnildreri  of  the  fugitives*  and  above  two  hundred  other 
Citizens,  who  had  figned  a  wHtiffg  given  in  by  VandeftU  ap- 
proving of  all  that  had  been  done  with  regardfto  the  foreigrt 
alliances  by  the  fugitives.     This  bold  ftand  gave  a  favourable 
!  torn  to  the  Elgnbt  party;  arid  it  was  agreed,  that  the  bi{hopr 
:  fhould  be  invited  to  return  (torn  Pignerolt  and  refume  hid 
:  ftinftions  at  Geneva.     m 

l.»   He  was;  by  this  time;  tired  of  the  mortifications  that  had  The  Eig4 
been  impofcd  upon  him  by, the  dnkfc  of  Savoy,  and  complained  nots^rl* 
heavily  of  them  td  the  fyndics,  pfomifing  to  maintain  their  *vdiL 
'privileges  to  ttie  litmoft;  but  recommending  to  them  fecrecy 
-  m  their  proceedings;  and  their  Voting  by  ballbt,  as  at  Venice* 
f  This  was  a  wife  advice ;  and  at  the  next  elefiion  df  fyndics, 
!  John  Philippe,  who  Had  great  credit  With  the  cantons  of  Fri- 
>Uurg  and  Bern,  Was  chofen  the  chief.    The  Eigrtott  now 
learned  every  thing  before  them.     The  fugitives  returned  td  . 
Genevi ;  and  Huges,  as  then  fpofcefman,  acquainted  the  coun- 
1  kil,  that  the  cantOnfc  of  Bern  and  Fribottrg  had  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  deferifivg  alliance  for  twenty- five  years,  or  for  ever,  aa 
ftiould  b£  thought  moft  proper*    The  citizens  had  three  days 
gramcS  them  to  deliberate  upon  this  propofal;  and  then  an- 
bther  general  council  being  hfeld  by  the  ringing  of  the  great 
Ml;  riot  above  fivfc  Or  fix  members  gave  their  negatives  to  it; 
W  the  biihop,  who  was  prefent,  protefted  againft  every  thing 
that  might  prejudice  his  authority.     Thus  the  alliance  Wad 
completed,  and  the  permanent  foundations  of  the  Genevoii 
liberty  Were  laid.     JEight  Genevois  deputies  fwore  to  the  agree- 
ment at  Bern  and  Fribourg^  and  as  many  from  thofe  cantons 
did  the  fame  at  Geneva,  where  they  were  received  under  the? 
dtfcharge  of  the  city  cannon,  and  entertained  at  the  public 
fexpence,  amidft  the  loud  and  general  acclamations  of  the* 
people. 

,  The  clergy,  who  iri  general  were  devoted  to  the  houfe  otExtte  of 
Savoy,  Were  ftartled  at  this  revolution,  but  the  fyndics  pro-  the  Mamav 
mifed  them  protection,  provided  they  behaved  dutifully.    The  lukes« 
duke  of  Savoy  reprefented  the  riew  alliance  as  being  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  engagements  between  him  and  the  two  can- 
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tons ;  but  he  received  no  other  fatisfaduon  than  (bat  tfrofe 
engagements  were  ready  to  be  diffolved  when  he  pleafed. 
The  chief  Mamalukes,  to  the  number  of  forty- two,  were 
obliged  to  leave  Geneva^  and  take  fhelter  in  Savy\  but  it 
was  intimated  to  them  by  the  Gemvois  fyndics,  that  they  weie 
at  liberty  to  remain  in  Geneva,  if  they  would  behave  like  ho- 
' neft  men.  According  to  Spon  *,  that  was  far  from  being  their 
intention;  for  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  vidame, 
who  remained  ftill  at  Geneva,  for  feizing  the  chief  Eignots% 
.and  cutting  off  their  heads.  This  con  fpi racy  being  difcovered, 
the  confpirators  were  fummoned  by  found  of  trumpet  to  ap- 

Sear,  and  upon  their  remaining  contumacious,  they  were 
eclared  to  be  traitors,  and  their  eftates  forfeited.  Gruet, 
the  bifhop's  vicar,  being  fufpe&ed  of  favouring  tt?e  duke, 
was  depofed,  and  his  place  filled  up  by  the  abbot  of  Beau- 
tnont.  The  vidame  himfelf  at  laft  fled,  as  did  his  deputy  and 
jailor ;  and  thus  an  end  was  put  to  all  the  authority  of'  his 
court,  which  was  the  greateft  grievance  the  Genevois  had  Of- 
fered. In  doing  this,  the  fyndics  proceeded  with  great  for- 
mality, and  executed  by  their  own  authority  a  malefactor, 
who  was  confined  in  the  vidame's  prifon,  thejr  own  common 
ferjeant  acYing  the  part  of  bis  provoft.  After  this  the  duke  of 
Savoy ,  whofe  arms  over  the  caftle  gate  in  the  ifland  were 
broken  down,  and  his  officers,  never  more  exercifed  any  ju- 
.  rifdi&ion  in  Geneva* 

and  expuU  '  'Tjjis  great  revolution  was  planned  and  completed,  with  a 
Jionofthe  perfeverance,  moderation,  and  regularity,  which  do  not  ai- 
Savoyard  ways  refide  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty;  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
fvwer  out  ledged,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  difcernment,  honefty, 
^f  Geneva  an(j  abhorrence  of  tyranny  in  the  Fribourgers,  who  brought 
the  Bernois  into  their  confederacy.     The  Genevoh  did   not, 
as  was  too  often  the  cafe  with  the  other  republican  ftates  of 
Italy y  proceed  with  rancour  againft  their  antagonifts.     They 
agreed,  at  the  bifhop's  interceffion,  to  readmit  into  the  city 
fuch  of  the  Mamalukes  as  (hould  behave  with  moderation, 
upon  their  paying  a  fine ;  but  this  reconciliation  was  prevented 
by  the   duke  of  Savoy,    who  threatened,  if  the  Mamalukes. 
agreed  to  it,  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  if  they  did  nor,  to 
reflore  them  upon  honourable  terms.    His.  chief  dependence 
was  upon  his  intereft  with  the  confederate  cantons  j  but  the 
allies  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  he  had  no  grounds  for 
hope  from  that  quarter,  and  that  they  would  hear  no  argu- 
ments he  could  urge  in  favour  of  his  ^claims  upon  Geneva. 
Thofe  altercations  continued  till  the  2  2d  of  December  y  1526, 
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a6d  were  renewed  next  year ;  when  the  duke  refufed  to  make 
fatisfa8ion  for  fome  murders  committed  by  his  fubjefts  upon 
the  Genevois,  or  to  fufier  the  fugitive  Mamalukes  to  appear  at 
Geneva,  though  they  were  offered  letters  of  fafe-condu&  by  ' 

thebifhop. 

The  latter  was  now  fo  much  in  the  intereft  of  the  confe-  "Danger  of 
derates,  that  the  duke's  party  formed  an  ambufcade  for  car-*k^fo>/- 
rying  him  off,  as  he  was  going  to  fay  mafs  withoutlhe  town,  * 

and  this  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Franche  Comte,  having  firft 
cancelled  all  the  evidences  of  his  oppofltion  to  the  confede-  ■  A.  D. 
racy.  Fifteen  days  after  his  retreat,  he  fen t  a  letter,  or  the  1SZ7* 
copy  of  one,  written  by  the  emperor  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
ihjoining  him  to  defift  from  all  his  claims  of  foverejgnty  over 
Geneva,  which  was  an  imperial  city.  By  this  time  the  Mar 
malukes  had  removed  their  caufe  before  the  ar'chbifhop  of 
Vienne,  but  the  great  council,  of  the  Genevois,  encouraged  by 
the  imperial  letter,  refufed  to  acknowledge  that  tribunal; 
and  an  a&  was  paffed,  that  no  Genevois  from  thenceforward' 
fhould  profecute  a  fuit  before  that  court.  In  the  mean  while 
the  duke  of  Savoy  was  fo  much  exafperated  with  the  bifliop, 
that  he  confifcated  all  his  livings  in  Savoy,  but  offered  to  re- 
ftore  them  if  he  would  join  with  him  in  eftablifliing  the  vida- 
mate  in  Geneva  i  which  the  btfhop  was  fo  far  from  doing, 
that  he  remitted  all  his  own  temporal  power  to  the  fyndics,' 
for  the  eafe  of  the  fuitors  in  bis  court. 

A  whimsical  inftitution  which  took  place  at  this  time,  TSfiory  of 
had  almoft  overthrown  the  new  eftabliflied  liberty  of  Geneva,  the  frater- 
Certain  Vaudois  gentlemen  eating  broth  with  wooden  fpoons»'#  tftbt 
at  the  caftle  of  Vaud,  fome  of  them  propofed  injeft  to  \d\v\ft00^ 
together,  to  oblige  the  Genevan  to  make  ufe  of  the  like  fpoons. 
The  joke  foon  grew  ferious ;  a  fraternity  of  the  Spoons  was 
inftituted ;  each  member  hung  his  fpoon  about  his  neck  by 
way  ofbadge,  and  Francis  of  Pontverre*  who  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  good  foldier,  was  choferi  to  be  their  captain.     The 
duke  of  Savoy  feemed  to  diflike  thi*  affociation  at  firft,  but 
was- better  reconciled  to  it,  when  he  perceived  that  thofe 
knights  of  the  fpoon  made  war  in  earneft  upon  the  Genevoisi 
fo  that  in  a  very  fliort  time,  he  and  they  came  to  a  good  un- 
demanding with  each  other.     The  Genevois  applied  to  their 
confederate   Rates  for  fuccour;  but  unfortunately  for  therrii 
the  two  cantons  of  Bern  and  Fribourg  were  at  variance  toge- 
ther, on  account  of  religion.     All  they  did  at  firft  was  to 
fend  deputies  to  perfuade  the  knights  to  forbear  hoftilities ; 
but  that  proving  ineffectual,  they  fent  two  companies  of  fol-  i 

diets,   of  about  eight   hundred    each,  who  pretending  that 
they  were  obliged  only  to  defend  theu  city,   and    not  to 
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$£t  Qfienfively  againft  the  duke  Y  fubjelh,  with  whom  ihcj 
Were  ifl  alliance,  lay  idk  in  and  about  Geneva,  where  they 
ate  and  drunk  of  the  beft  at  free  coft.  Tie  (ruth  it,  neither 
of  the  cantons  at  thi§  time  chofe  to  provoke  *he  duke;  an4 
nothing,  worth  mentioning,  was  done  to  fqpprefs  the  knight; 
for  above  two  year?.  Puring  this  time,  the  Mamalukei  coDti: 
-    .  nuing   contumacious,   fentence  of  death  was    pronounce^ 

againft  thena  by  the  fyndic?. 
ferplexing     \n  t^e  year  1538,  the  Genevois  fqund  themfelyes  in  a  very 
fituqtipn  c/* perplexing  fituation.   Their  friends,  the  Bsrtws,  had  drives 
the  Gene-  the  Roman  catholicfc   religion   out  of  their    jqriltfi&ion, 
vois.         jyhile  tjie  Fribourgers  zealoufly   retained    \t :  and  the  Ber* 
nois  wanting  to  propagate  tbeir  pew  faith  amon^gftrertain 
peafants,  whom  the  Fribourgers  pretended  to  be  their  fubjefls, 
each  date  applied  to  Q&xva  for  affiftance.    This  was  a  cafe 
that  had  not  been  provided  for  by  the  articles  qf  the  alliance} 
and  the  Genevois,  to  ple^fe  both  parties,  fent  each  a  company 
qf  one  hundred  and  fifty  mens  that  defigned  for  the  affiflance 
of  Bern,  being  commanded  by  John  Philippe,  and  the  other 
by  Ricbardet.    The  reconciliation  that  foon  after  happened 
between  the.  two  cantons,  prevented  any  had  confequencet 
from  the.  abfurdity  of  this  condud;  for  both  parties  returned 
jiome  without  coming  to  adieu,    £11  this  while  the  knigfaf 
of  the  fpoon  were  infulting  the  Genevois  under  their  ow4 
wallsj  and  a  difference  happening  between  Huges  and  Bom- 
yard,  no  care  was  taken  to  repel  them  erXe&ually.     TbeGV 
nevois  laboured  at  thi?  time  under  a  more  eflential  difficulty* 
"Their  ci(y  was  filled  with  the  reformed  fugitives  from  Fribonq$ 
and  Roman  catholics  driven  from  B<rn.   'The  latter  ftate  ex- 
horted them  earnestly  to  forfake  the  errors  of  popery,  vA 
the  Fribourgers  to  flick  ploft  to  the  religion  of  their  anceftors, 
under  the  forfeiture  of  their  friendChip.    Both  nasties  agreed 
upon  the  neceffity  of  reforming  the  clergy »  and  the  Geiuws 
confulted  Bonmvard,  the  abbot  of  St.  Viftar,  on  that  bead, 
as  being  a  man  of  hpnefty  and  understanding.    His  anfwei 
was,  " If  you  will  be  ruled  by  me,  you  flia.ll  do  one  ofthek 
*'  two  things:  that  is,  if  you  continue  debauched,  as  ye  art 
"  at  prefcnt,  you  muft  not  wonder  if  others  be  to  too:  ajd» 
*'  fecondly,  if  you  will  reform  the.  clergy,  you  muft  && 
•  •*  (hew  them  the  way  by  your  good  examples."   An  incident 

(hat  happened  foon  after,  more  fully  explained  Bott&wrft 
ienuments.  ThzMamalukes  had  obtained  from  thearchb'- 
&op  o$Vi?nne  a  writ  of  excommunication  againft  the  Gtpwi^ 
•  lor  their  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  it  was  fixed  op  to 
moft  public  places.  Bonnivard  travelling  along  wjth  the  6V 
j&voif  deputies  obferyed  one  of  thofe  writs  fixeo1  upio*? 
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Wgh  jroad,  and  ffoaped  to  read  it,  which  they  were  fimple 
enough  to  difluade  him,  from  doing;  "  for  (raid  they)  as  (don 
bs  ever  you  fliall  have  read  it,  you  Will  ftand  excommunicated.'* 
He  failed  at  their  fimpUclty,  and  replied,  «*  You  are  much 
miftaken ;  foe  if  ye  have  condemned  the  Mamalukes  unjuftly, 
ye  are  excommunicated  by  Q6d  himfelf;  but  if  juftly,  what 
power  has  the  archbifhopof  Vienna  ostt  your  conferences  V* 

Those  are  incidents  material  to  the  knowledge  of  the  &ift  end 
fcrigiftal  of  Geneva's  reformation.    The  good  fenfe  of  Bonni- prcgrtfj  of 
vari  created  doubts,  and  a  fpirit  of  inquiry  in  the  minds  of  tbtrtfcr- 
the  Genevoh\  and  being  already  fufteieotly  exasperated  by  the  ******  «t 
Ipiritual  claims  of  the  Romjfh  clergy,  the  more  they  inquired,  Grava.    , 
me  more  they  were  difpofed  to  embrace  th$  do&rine  of  the 
reformers.    While  this  fufpetfee  lafted,  there  was  a  ceflation     A.  Dv 
of  hoftiluies  between  thtGenevois  and  the  knights  of  the  fyoon  t     \$lfy 
but  Pontverrt)  in  marching  through  Geneva^  openly  ej£preflec[ 
himfelf  in  terms  fo  infolent,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  thresu 
fenirrg  to  the  Genevois,  that  they  were  alarmed,  hut  Vfithout 
lliring  to  fliew  their  refentment.     Next  year,    in  paffing 
through  the  city  flenderly  attended,  fome  of  the  inhabitant* 
Who  knew  him  put  hint  to  death,  though  in  no  very  war- 
rantable way;  but  the  fyndics,  though  they  did  not  approve 
fof  the  a£tion,  prote&ea  his  followers,  and  lent  his  body  for 
tnterrhent  to  his  friends,  who  complained  to  the  duke  of  his 
murder,  as  it  was  billed.    Though  the  duke  had  no  great 
regard  for  him,  yet  he  fent  deputies  into  Swifferland>  who 
complained  bitterly  oif  the  Genevois ;  but  they  were  fo  welt 
vindicated  by  Vandellt^  who  efcaped  all  the  ambufcades  laid 
for  him  by  land,  by  croffing  the  lake  in  a  boat,  that  the  can- 
toils  would  take  no  cognizance  of  the  matter.    This  exafper* 
ated  the  fraternity  of  the  fpoori  ft  ill  more,  who  received  freflv 
aiElhnces  from  their1  allies;  and  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Z#-> 
rich  interefted  thcmfelves  fo  far  in  their  quarrel,  that  they 
fent  deputies  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  of  it,  and  to  report 
the  fame  at  a/ meeting  of  the  cantons,  which  was  to  be  held     , 
at  St.  Julieh.    Their  report  w*s  fo  favourable  for  the  Genevois, 
that  after  various  hegociations,  the  duke  of  Sawy  was  pre** 
vailed  upon  to  pay  the  auxiliaries  from  Bern  and  Fribourg% 
and  to  admonifh  the  knights  of  the  fpoon  to  forbear  theic 
boftilrties  againft  the  city.    His  admonitions  were  difregarded, 
and  their  infults  continued  even  to  the  plundering  fome  houfes 
in  the  fuburbs.    The  reft  of  the  year  was  fpent  in  various  al- 
tercations about  diffolving  the  fraternity  of  the  fpoon,  wliich 
Was  generally  looked  upon  to  be  an  illegal  and  a  predatory 
inftitution;  but  nothing  effectual  wjs  done,  faving  that  the 
fitmis  and  fribourgers  renewed  thefr  affutances  of  friendfhip 
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for  the  Genjruoisy  and  cancelled  their  treaty  of  alliance  wit)} 
jtheduke  of  Savoy.  , 

fycreafe  of    By  this  time  the  bHhop  of  Geneva  had  laid  afide  all  bufinefs  j   i 
the  power  jfo  that  the  rnagiftrates  were  obliged  to  re-eftablifh  a  kind  | 
pf  the  ma-' of  commiifion  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  bifhopric,  and 
giftrates.    Rich  fir  det  was  chofen  his  Reward,  with  four  affiftants,  who 
have  ever  fince  been  called  auditors*     When  this  regulation 
was  intimated  to  him  in  the  Franche-comte*  he  approved  of  it; 
but  was  fo  immerfed  in  indolence,  that  he  defired  to  have  no 
further  concern  in  the  rnatter,  that  he  might  do  nothing 
farther  to  exafperate  the  duke  of  Savoy  >  with  whom  he  had 
renewed  a  correfpondence.     Next  year  the  plague  raged  in 
(Geneva  to  (uch  a  degree,  that  a  fet  of  mifcreants,  who  bad 
jecovered  from  it,    and  therefore  thought  themfelves  proof 
againft  it,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  propagating  it ;  bat 
being  difcovered,  they  were  punifhed  with  the  mod  exquifite 
tortures.    Both  the  duke  and  the  Knights  of  the  S/><w»  conti- 
nued their  hoftilities  againft  Geneva;   and  the  hifhop,  who* 
remained  ftill  in  Franche-comte9  was  prevailed  on  to  give  them 
pa^tgtr  of\{\%  countenance.     This  encouraged  them  fo  much,  that  they 
peneva,    formed  a  fcheme  for  furprifing  the  city  itfelf,  by  fcaling  the 
walls  in  the  night-time.    Their  courage  failed  them  in  thif 
attempt ;   but  they  plundered  the  fuburbs  of  St.  Leger.    Not 
only  the  allies,  but  the  other  cantons  of  Swifferlandy  confident! 
the  cafe  of  the  Genevois  as  a  common  caufe;  and,  fays  Spon\ 
c<  There  fet  out  from  Bern  feven  thou  fa  nd  men,  and  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance,   under  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of 
Erlach ;    from  Frihourg  two  tljpufand,  with  four  pieces  of 
cannon  ;    and  fome  time  after,  five  hundred  from  Sokurrt% 
with  two  pieces  of  cannon.     Two   or  three  thoufand  vo- 
lunteers joined  this  army*"    AH  thofe  auxiliaries  arrived  i\ 
Merges^  where  they  (laid  four  days,  while  the  knights  thought 
wAiih  is    ProPcr  t0  kfcak  UP  tne*r  ca|np«   This  army,  however,  which 
'delivered    was  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  been  feen  for  fome 
'fo  iu  ah    hundreds  of  years  in  thofe  parts,  ftruck  the  duke  of  $avtf 
TgSm  with  very  ferious  apprehenfions  -t  and  he  fent  de  Vauru  to  afT 

fure  the  Genevois,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  late  attempt 
upon  their  city>  though  de  Vauru  had  appeared  ^s  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  knights.. 

The  leaders  of  the  confederates,  while  at  Morges>  pro- 
pofed  terms  of  accommodation  between  the  duke  and  the  Gt+ 
nevois\  but  the  latter  eameftly  defired  to  have  a  conference 
with  him  at  Geneva.  Upon,  the  army  of  the  cantons  de- 
camping from  Morgef,  and  looking  upon  the  Knights  eftbi 
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$pmn,  .as  being  no  better  than  outlaws  and  ruffians,  they 
jburned  down  the  cattle  of  Rolle,  and  moft  of  their  houfes  in 
the  Vaud>  and  then  marched  to  Geneva,  where  they  arrived 
about  the  8th  oiOftober.  *  A  peace  was  propofed  between  the  A  peace. 
^duke  and  the  Genevois,   and  haftily  concluded  at  St.  Julian. 
The  terms  were,  '*  that  the  prifoners  fhould  be  releafed  on 
both  fides  ;  and  that  no  ads  of  hoftility  fhould  pals  from  either 
i.party,  under  penalty,  on  the  duke's  part,  of  the  forfeiture  of 
jhe  country  oiVaud\  and  of  the  <Genevois,  of  the  revocation 
;jof  the  alliance."     It  is  probable,  that  the  Genevois  agreed  to 
jthis  peace,  chiefly  with  a  defire  to  get  rid  of  their  friends, 
who  had  confumed  all  that  was  eatable  in  their  territory,  and 
f)eft  the  inhabitants  oh  the  point  of  ftarving.    Nothing  had 
|>een  ftipulated  either  as  to  the  vidamate  or  the  alliance ;  and 
the  duke  otSavqy  continued  to  infift  upon  the  revival  of  the 
;pne,  and  the  diflblution  of  the  other,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  A.  IX 
cantons  held  at  Payerne,  December  the  3d.     He  like  wife  in-     1530. 
Jifted  upon  the  fugitive  Mamalukes  being  reftored  to  Geneva,  Differences 
jUid  to  all  their  honours  and  eftates  there ;  and  upon  his  heing  arife 
paid  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  indemnify  him  for  the**""* 
rxpences  of  the  war.    The  deputies  of  the  cantons  were  for 
referring  the  matter  to  the  emperor;  but  that  expedient  was 
jreje&ed  by  the  Genevois,  who  infifted  upon  referring  it  to  a 
general  aflfembly  of  the  cantons.  \  The  affair  came  before  the 
latter  on  thje  31ft  of  the  fame  month;   and  their  determina-  > 

<  Jion  was,  that  the  affair  of  the  fugitives  fhould  be  po(U 
poned ;  that  the  alliance  with  Geneva  fhould  be  confirmed  ; 
that  Bonnivard,  wba  had  been  illegally  imprifoned  by  the 
duke,  fhould  .  be  releafed  %  and  that  the  duke  fhould  pay 
to  the  three  cities  twenty-one  thoufand  crowns,  which  he 
was  tp  raife  upon  the  bifhop  of  Geneva*  and  the  Knights  cfther 
Spoon ;  and  (hat  the  agreement  at  St.  Julien  fhould  ftand  good, 
(but  that  the  vidamate  fhould  be. reftored  to  him. 

The  duke  rejected  all  the  terms  of  this  arbitration  that  ConduQ  of 
Were  in  his  own  disfavour ;  but  appointed  a  perfon  to  aft  zsthe  duke  *f 
his  vidame.    The  Geneva*  would  not  admit  him*  becaufe  the^avoy^     • 
other  articles  were  not  complied  with,  and  fortified  their  city, 
foas  to  fecure  it  againft,all  furprize;  while  the  duke,  on  the  x 
other  hand,  threatened  to  raife  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men 
tQ  reduce  them,  and  prohibited  all  manner  of  provifions  from 
king  carried  iqto  the  city  out  of  his  dominions.  "  But  the 
religious  difputes,  which  now  began  to  be  very  warm  at  Ge~ 
tova>  promifed  him  greater  advantages  than  all  he  could  hope  * 

for  from  his  arms,  as  they  threatened  an  otter  diflblution  of 
jhe  confederacy. 

Certain  young  GenevoU*  either  from  a  fpirit  of  contro- 
¥fr*y*  9f  the  Ipyp  pf  truth,  fixed  up  in  all  public  parts  of  the' 
'  city* 
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Trogrefs  cf*faf>  9  number  of  propofitions,  which  they  undertook  ddff 
the  refir-   to  defend  t>r  confute ;   but  the  tendency  of  the  dHputattafc 
mation  in  was  generally  againft  the  eftablifhed  religion.    The  reafef 
Geneva,    who  reflects  upon  that  invincible  love  of  liberty  that  Was  ffi* 
herent  in  the  natives  ofGttuva,  and  the  perpetual  ftruggte 
they  had  with  their  bifhops,  whofe  lives  Were  far  from  bfeulg 
exemplary,  cannot  be  farprifed  that  the  Genevois  imitated  tiidt 
neighbours  the  Swifts,  in  canvaffing  the  abfurdities  in  refc 
gion.     By  what  can  be  gathered  from  their  hiftory,  theec* 
clefiafttcs  amongft  them  differed  in  little  or  nothing  from  tU 
Jaity»  excepting  in  their  hafty  performances  of  their  modes 
worfiiip  i  for  they  ferved  in  their  armies,  and  wore  (wo 
When  they  appeared  abroad.    One  ftify,  a  canon,  drew 
*    fword  upon  one  of  thofe  young  Genevois  difputants,  who  A 
upon  his  own  defence ;   and  a  fray  enfued,  in  which  fevenl 
pcrfons  were  wounded.    Upon  this  the  fyndics  publifhed 
order  againft  all  fuch  public  deputations  for  the  future, 
againft  the  broaching  of  new  do&rines,     Sodff  after  this 
*der  was  pubKfeed*  the  Berntis,  who  were  extremely  zeal 
for  the  converfy)*  of  the  Genevois^  perfuaded  William  Ft 
an  eminent  reformer,  and  Antboty  SaunUr^  tq  repair  to 
neva,  where,  though  fn  defiance  of  the  civil   power, 
preached  the  new  doctrines  as  they  were  cabled,  and  ga 
many  fecret  converts.    The  clergy  too):  the  alarm ;  art 
though  two  fyndics  were  their  friend*,  they  Were  obliged  at 
leave  the  city.    Their  place  waa  fupplied  by  Anthony  Ffmab 
one  ofFarrf*  difciples ;  a  brhk  lively  voung  man*  *h0  ifiW* 
duced  himfelf  under  the  chajadter  or  a  reading  and  writkt 
tutor  into  many  families,  where  he  infthsfted  his  pteptls,fto§ 
parents,  and  friends,  in  the  principles  of  the  reformed  «** 
gion;  but  his  fuccefs  chiefly  lay  amongft  the  Women,   ft 
miffion  was  not  long  a  fecret;   for  his  godiences  fOottgitf 
fo  crouded,  that  the  magiftrates  could  no  lopget  tfiok  at  f« 
Dijputts     afKmblies;   and  an  order  was  iffiied  from  the  council,  com- 
Akcut  rdt-  manding  him  to defifh    This  order  was  delivered  to  binjty. 
gioir.         &e  comtKDO  feijeant,  while  he  was  in  the  middle  of  tefe'  \ 
mon ;  but  he  returned  the  ufuat  anfwjer  0$'  fuch  occaft*** 
that  k  was  better  to  obey  God  than  man.  This  anfwer  bw#  , 
reported  to  die  council,  a  warrant  was  iffeed  tc?  apprehest  \ 
him ;  and  this  obliged  him  firft  to  abfeond,  and  then  to  leart 
the  city.    Thofe  proceedings  made  great  novfe  in  the  canto* 
of  alliance.    The  Fribourgers  repeated  their  threataiiip  tt 
break  with  the  Genevtis,  if  their  magiftrates  did  Adt  iffefl* 
ally  put  a  flop  to  the  new  doftrki*.     The*  anfwer  of  the  «* 
giftrates.  was,  thatihey  had  done  all  they  could,  add  tfeatdty  ' 
would  ftrengthen  the  ecclefiafticai  power  for  that  purpofe.  « 
is  likely  that  they  were  not  very  fc^cere  in  thofe  coilfeffiofl* 
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far  the  reformed  daily  encreafed j  and  the  Roman  clergy,  ttie 
norc  the  Genevois  read  the  fcrrpcate*  became  the  more  dew 
*fted.  At  laft,  in  one  of  tfceir  aflemblies  which  they  held 
0  a  garden,  one  Guerinf  a  cap~maker,  took  upqn  him  to  ad- 
pinifter  the  facramerit,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
aty.  It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  thofe  firft  reformers 
unongft  the  Gmevois,  were  not  remarkable  for  their  meek-* 
jefs.  Several  tumults  happened  between  them  and  the  efta- 
tltfhed  clergy ;  and  blows  were  frequently  dealt  between  the 
followers  of  both  parties*  The  magiftrates,  however,  con* 
inued  to  proteft  the  Papifts,  and  to  banifli  fuch  of  the  Pro- 
eftants,  particularly  OKvetan,  as  were  moft  forward  in  preach-  . 
jug  and  difturbing  the  public  peace,  by  prefuming  Co  accufe 
|he  maft  of  idolatry. 

This  offended  the  B$rmh\  and  they  in  their  turn  threat-  Tie  Bcr- 

pned  to  break  with  the  Genevois,  if  their  magiftrates  conti*  noit  of- 

\  their  feverhies  againft  the  reformers.     Thus  the  city  fended* 

divided  between  the  Bern  and  Fribourg  intereft.    The 

\fb  clergy  had  ftjll  great  credit  j  they  complained  that  the 

reatening  letters  which  had  been  fent  from  Bern,  had  been 

cured  frqm  thence  by  the  reformed  fadiOn  at  Geneva',  and 

tie  the  council  was  aiTcmbied,  about  two  hundred  of  the 

men  Catholics  called  out  for  juftice  againft  the  reformed, 

yhom  they  threatened  to  punith  if  the  magiftrates  declined 

it.   This  tumult  being  appeafed,  wkh  great  difficulty,  and 

pyfeir  words,  four  days  after  another  of  a  more  threatening 

mature  broke  out.     One  Baudicbon  had  afiembled,   at  his 

We,  about  two  hundred  reformed,  all  of  them  men  of  fpi- 

Aand  courage,  well  armed,  and  determined  not  to  be  in- 

fulted  by  the  Rumantjfu  The  popifli  part,  on  the  other  hand, 

fflemhled  in  great  lumbers  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter ;    and 

peat  preparations  were  made  on  both  fides  to  come  to  blood- 

»ed.    Two  of  the  fyndic$  repaired  to  St.  Peter\  and  two  tt> 

f<mdxhen\  to  endeavour  to  cprapromife  matters.    In  the 

mean  while  the  great  bell  was  rung  by  the  Romant/is,  which 

Was  a  fighaj  for  $1  of  them  to  put  thefnfelves  in  arms.   Some 

eminent  citizens  were  wounded  ;   the  city  gates  Were  (hut ; 

tbe  great  'artillery  was  drawn  out  againft  Baudicbon  s  houfe; 

Md  feme  of  the  council  put  themfelves  at  the  head  of  the 

pmant/is.    It  happened,  as  it  generally  does  on  thofe  occa- 

fions,   that   father  was  divided  againft   fon,    and  hufband 

againft  wife,  and  all  burned  with  irrefiftable  fUryj  To  that 

nothing  was  now  expe&ed  but  ap  unnatural  fcene  of  blood. 

The  priefts  blew  the  flame,  as  believing  their  party  the  moft 

pumerousj   but  the  fyndics,  by  their  inceflant  labours  for 

fttte,  brought  the  reformed  in  Baudi^ons  houfe  tp  content 

to   , 
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Aninfur-  tea  treaty.  This  projtefal  was  rejefied  by  the  Rmamji^ 
rtftion,  who  advanced  to  the  iflault;  but  undemanding  that  they 
would  meet  with  a  warm  reception,  they  halted,  and  began' 
to  liften  to  fome  Fribourg  merchants,  who  happening  to  be* 
in  the  place,  interpofed,  and  brought  both  parties  to  confent 
to  a  parley.  This  interpolation  being  feconded  by  the  pru-» 
dence  of  the  fyndics,  three  hoftages  on  either  fide  were  inter- 
changed for  keeping  ^the  peace ;  and  next  day  the  articles  of 
agreement  were  publifhcd  by  the  fyndics.  The  fubftance  of 
them  was, 
nniaccom-  That  all  enmity  fliould  ceafe  on  both  fides,  in  words  vk 
mutation,  well  as  deeds  :  that  none  fliould  rail  againft  the  facramentif 
of  the  church ;  but  that  all  perfons  might  ufe  their  own  fii 
berty  :  that  flefli  {h6uld  not  be  eaten  on  Wednesdays  and  S<h 
turdays  :  that  none  fhould  preach  without  licence  from  the 
fyndics  and  fuperiors ;  and  that  nothing  fliould  be  maintained! 
in  fermons  that' could  not  be  proved  out  of  the  holy  fcrip* 
tures.  Thofe  articles  were  folemnly  fworn  to,  the  fyndid 
taking  the  oath  of  the  laity,  and  the  vicar,  of  the  clergy,  id 
their  obfervance.  [ 

7be  Fri-        It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that,  by  this  concordate,  the  re-} 
bourgers  formed,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  Gofpellers,  carried  theii( 
demand fa^  ma;n  points.     The  Bernois,  fenfible  of  the  ftrength  of  the$ 
tisfatiion.  partv>  fent  a  herald  to  defire  that  Pejie  and  Baudichon,  fwi 
of  the  chief  Gofpellers,  fliould   not  be  molefled ;  and  after 
Eafter  they  fent  Farel  and  another  minifter  to  Geneva^  to  dis- 
pute with  the  popifli  preachers.    This  renewed  the  tumult?? 
The  Romanijis  met  together  in  a  quarter  of  the  city  called 
Molar d.     Swords  were  drawn  ;  the  great  bell  was  rung,  and' 
the  canon  Verley  appeared  armed  from  head  to  foot,  brandi(h- 
ing  a  naked  fword,  as  the  champion  of  the  Romanijis,   Abov£ 
(even  hundred  appeared  on  each  fide,  and  Verley  was  killed' 
in  endeavouring  to  make  his  retreat ;  while  Coquet,  a  fyndic9> 
was  wounded  in  the  head,  in  endeavouring  to  feparate  the 
,    combatants,  which  was  at  laft  effected  with  great  difficulty  ;* 
and  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  imprifoned.    Verley  happen* 
ing  to  be  a  Fribourger,  that  canton  demanded  fatisfaclion, 
Dot  only  on  thofe  who  actually  killed  him,  but  on  Qpquet  and' 
the  magistrates,  who  had  not  fuppreffed  the  tumult.    Som* 
days  afteF  deputies  came  from  Bern,  who  acted  as  mediators; 
and  at  laft  it  was  agreed,  that  every  perfon  might,  be  at  li- 
berty to  go  either  to  mafs  or.  fermons,  as  he  pleafed ;   and 
this  compromife  was  likewife  fworn  to,  the  other  ftanding 
ftill  in  force. 

The  bifhop,  all  this  while,  was  abfent;    but  wasnotfifl* 
hppes  ttat  the  diviffons  of  Geneva  would  render  bisi  prefenctf 
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ihcrc  fo  neceffary,.  that  he  might  re-eftablifli  his  authority*  Tbe  bijfop 

On  the  ift  oijune  he  arrived  at  that  .'city,  having  been  met  returns  i* 

a  league  put  of  town  by  the  fyncjics.     His ,  firft  care. was  to  Geneva, 

rcleafe  feveral  ecclefiaftics  out  of  prifon,  and  then  he  aflifted. 

yith  the  Fribeurg  deputies,  at  a  general  council,  which  was- 

held  after  mafs.  _lfi  that  council  a  ptefident  of  Francbe+amvte 

'harangued  the  members,  in  favour  of  the  bifliop,  and,againft 

&e  Gofpellers*     It  foon  appeared,  that  the  reformation  had 

token  too  deep  root  to  be  crufhed  by  his  authority  amongffc 

Ijhe  Genevois.     Verity9*  k.indred  having  ,airembjed.  one  hundred 

and  twenty  men  atFribourg*  paffed  jthe  lake,,  and  advanced  to 

fyiUard*  from  whence-  Jthey  fent  to  Geneva*  and  once  more 

demanded  juftice  for  their  kjnfajanV  death.     Here  the  old 

lifpute  between  the  bifhop  and  the  fyndics,. concerning  ju- 

lli&ion  in.  capital  cafes,  was  revived  •$!  and  he  was.  gitten  to. 

Merftand,  that  he  hao\  no. power  to  judge,  the  prisoners ; 

ipon  which,  finding  all  his  end£avou?s  in  vain  to  jcftablifi* 

\  authority,   he  haftily  left  Gse$eva*  about  the  middle  of 

idy*  and  retired  into  the  duk$  of j&^/s  dominions.     In  the 

can  while  nine  men  and  a  woman  were  indi&ed  for  Verity's 

urder,  before  the,  attorney-general ;.  and  {being  acquitted, 

e  attorney  offerejd  to  enter. an  appeal, ,  which  was  rejected, 

je  fyndics  acquainting  him,  that  they  owned  no, fupejior  on 

jarth,  and  therefore  would  admit  of  'no, appeal.     To  prove,; 

lowever,  that , they  were  in  earneft  to  punifh.the  murder,, 

M»e  Tboberet9%  who  was  conWcljed  0/  having  ftabbed  Verley*  was 

iblicly  executed.    This  exatnple  of  juftice  <d»d  not  quiet  Ver-i 

h  relations,  who  fell  upon -the  Genevan  Gofpellere  where- 

ftrer  they  met  them  v  and  thofe  bickerings  were  often  at-* 

tended  by  bloodfhed*    .... 

,  FR  0  ME  N%-  was  now  returned   to  Geneva*.,  together  Demands 
?ith  one  Alexander  Camus*  another  refonnef ;  while  one  Fur-nfthe 
ty*  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbohne*  appeared  at  St.  Peter's  church,  Bernois 
#  the  champion  for' popery..    The  indifcreet  zeal  of  Fro- 
*Wt  and  Camus  led  them  to  break  the  late  pacifications,  by 
publicly  contradicting  Furbity  in  the  church  ;    upon  which 
Camus  was  bantfhed,  and  Froment.  put  under   arreft.     This 
proceeding  difobliged  the  Bernois,  whofe  religion  being  Lu- 
tberan,  was  not  implicitly  embraced  by  the  reformed  of  Ge- 
neva.   It  is  probable,  likewife,  that  the  fyndics  neither  ap-  , 
proved  of  the  indifcretion  of  the  reformed  preachers,  nor  of 
the  forward nefs  of  the  Bernois >  in  prcffing  upon  them  their 
religion.    The  Bernois*  on  the  other  hand,  were  difgufted 
with  the  flownefs  of  the  fyndics ;  and  to  quicken  them>  they 
demanded  the  arrears  vowing  them  on  account  of  the  late. war. 
Thtylikewife  infilled  upon  Furbity  being  puntfhed,  for  preach- 
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ing  errorjeous  and  blafphemous  doArine,  and  complained  fjr 
the  treatment  of  Fr$nukt  and  his  companions.    The  Geneum^ 
Upoa  the  Bernois  deputies  entering  the  city,  took  them  tote 
Lutheran,  minifteia ;  aad  the  Paputs,  both  laics  and  ecck&fc 
tics,  raa  to  arms;  but  underftanding  how  matters  went,  Arf 
were  quieted.    Upon  the  application  of  the  deputies  to  A 
council,  the  ciiftody  &[  Fortify  was  offered  tt>  the  grand  v^1 
who  xefufed  rt>  receive  him ;   and  the  council  made  the 
apology  tbey  could  to  keep  the  Btrncis  in  temper.    Soon 
a,  herald  came  from  Prihurg>  complaining  that  Fard* 
was  returned  to  Geneva*  was  fuffered  to  preach,  and  a 
threatening  to  break  of?  their  alliance. ,  The  epifcopal 
Savoyard  parties  forefilw  that  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
fyndics  to  preferve  their  alliance  both  with  Bern  and  Fribm 
ftnd  this  encouraged  the  grand  vicar*  oh  the  lft  of  Ji 
*534*  to  give  notice  to  all  the  parifees,  that  noofe 
prefcuae  to  preach,  either-  in  puWic  or  private,  without 
cence  from  tbt  bifliop  or  hitefelf ;  and  that  -all  the  it' 
tstots  fhould;  under  pain  of  excomrimriicarion,  btirn 
Frektb  arid  Duhb  bibles  t 
inffiei         Threi  days  after  frefll  deputation^;  bri  the  former 
upeh.        count*  arrived  from  Fribourg  znd  Btm;    but  the  latter 
by  far  the  mofl  irnportunatc*    They  demanded  the  arrfci 
that  were  ofting  to  their  ftate*  and  infilled  upon  fitisraffil 
for  Furbity  having  raHed  againft  their  religion.    The  Grt 
to*  psomifed  the  payment  of  at!  that  was  nrftly  due  to  thet 
but  pleaded  than  they  had  ntf  power  over /fcr*rry,  becsriel 
wa*  ai*  ecclefiaftic.  Uptitt  trril  the  deputies)  in  a  rage,  thrc 
upon- the  table  the  letteraof  afibciatkm  *  but  took  them  hi 
upon  Furbity  being  ordered  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  in  the  ttmi 
houfc.    This  revived  the  dtfpute  between  the  fptrituartf 
temporal  courts.   Though  die  magistrates  had  declared,  tt 
they  did  not  mean  to  injure  the  bnhopV  rights,  by  or<foi 
Furbity  to  anfwer  before  them  5  yet  thebifhop  fenf  eip 
orders,  that  bis  cafe  ihould  be*  remitted  to  the  eccldtsffici 
court ;  while  the  Btrnm  infilled,  with  equal  pe^feverarttf 
upon  his  being  tried  by  the  fyndics  alone,  and  fh^tonc^ 
their  tninifters  fliould  be  permitted  to  preach  irr  Gewetoi. 
CotifpirAcf     to  ™&  ^  acknowledged,  that  the  Genevois  m^iffnflf 
^covered,  bad,  at  this  time*  a  moft  difficult  taffc  to  manage  1    butj| 
*  difcovery  of  a  dangerous  defign  fttmed-  againft  their  KbcrtjiJ 
fooft'  determined  the  part  they  were  to  a&.    Amongftow 
inftancea of  bloodflied  between  the profeflbrsof  the  two  ftjj 
gions,  one  Pemtet^.z  Pa  pi  ft,  killed  Pirrdl,  aProteftaiit;  a» 
tbemurderer,  accompanied  by  Portery9  the  biffiop's  (ecrtwf* 
took  refuge  in  the  fteeple  of  Si.  Peter**  church*  vfrhhtMfc0 
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to  ring  the  great  bell  in  the  night-time,  and  alarm  their  party. 
The  fyndics,  in  being  informed  where  they  were  concealed, 
catered  the  church,  mfde  both  of  them  prifoners,  and  Planet 
jam  day  loft  his  head/    PorUrfs  boufe  was  then  fearched* 
and  many  blank  commifliong,  and  other  papers,  fealed  witbf 
the  duke  of  Savoy'*  coat  of  arms,  were  found  in  his  clofet, 
ith  an  order  for  appointing  a  governor  over  Geneva,  who 
i toad,  in  temporals*  as  the  bifhop's  lieutenant,  and  to* 
tifli  the  reformed  with  the  utmott  fe verity.    Papers  of  the 
te  import  were  lifcewife  found  under  the  biflbop's  hand  $ 
,  in  fhort,  adifcovery  was  made  of  a  defign  to  render  Gr- 
a  fubjed  to  the  houle  of  Savoy  and  the  bifhop. 
The  evidences  of  this  confpiracy  were  read  on  the  ioth^^ff*** 
I  February y   in  the  general  council,  convoked  for  ele£UngfW$f  *** 
fe  fyndics,  and  produced  great  effeds.     The  Bernois  depu-' 
(8  animated  the  Genevo'ts  againft  the  Savoyard  party,  and  pro- 
iiftd,  in  the  names  of  their  principals,  to  ftand  to  their  a}~ 
Wee.    Porttrys  indictment  was  drawn  up,  and  his  relations 
eaded  the:  bifhop's  pardon  in  bar  to  his  trial ;  but  the  fyndics 
Wqfed  to  admit  it ;    and  being  convi&ed  of  man-daughter, 
itafon,  and  fedition,  he  was  executed  according  to  his  fen- 
pce.    This  ferved  to  encreafe  the  inteftine  divifions  of  the 
ty,  where,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  late  conspiracy,  the 
agiftrates  evidently  leaned  to  the  reformers-     The  ridicu- 
bus T expedient  of  a  public  difputation  between  Furbity  and  the 
unjfters  was  tried  before  the  council  of  two  hundred,  who. 
ftdejnned  Furbity  to  make  a  public  recantation  in  the  church 
'St.  Pettr,  of  theexpreffions  which  had  given  offence  to  the? 
b»w>.    He  was  accordingly  led  to  the  pulpit,   and  the 
m  of  the  recantation  put  into  his  hands ;    but  inftead  of 
■enouncing  it,  be  began-  to  harangue  the  auditory  in  favour 
f  popery ;   upon  which  he  was  pulled  from  the  pulpit,  and 
iept.clofe  prjfoner.    He  was  not  the  only  preacher  whom  the 
lJffw«  tompjained  of;    theyaccufed  the  preacher  of  Rive9 
roof  the  parilhes  of  t^ccity,,  of  maintaining  dodlrines  that 
[Were  not  to.be  found  in  the  fcripture,  eKtr^a&s  of  which  they 
IjKoduced  in  writing.  Tbe  fyndics  anfwered,  that  the  preacher* 
flipuld  be  warned  hot  to  propogate  fuch  doftrincs  for  the  fu- 
jture.    The  Bernois  then  complained  of.  one  of  their  rninifters 
ifyvjog  been  baniflied  the  ,city;    but  the  fyndics  and  Council 
wplied,  that  they  could  not  repeal  his  fentence  of  banifhment. 
iBaftly,  the  deputies  defired  that  they  might  be  allowed  a 
Aapel  and  chaplain  for  themselves  5  both  which  were  accord- 
ingly granted  them*  #      '  '  / 

By  this  time*  the  reformed  had  fecredy  taken  a  refofotiort 
to  try  their  ftreftgth  witf*  the Kmm  Catholic*,  and  endea- 
voured 
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Progrefs  ^voured  to  get  poffeflion  of  the  church  of  Rive.  For 
therefor-  pofe  a  reformed  minifter  openly  contradi&ed  a  preacher, who 
motion,  had  delivered  a  fermon  there  on  the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent  ;  and 
on  the  I  ft  oi  March p  Baudichan  and  Amy  Perron^  with  other 
vigorous  reformers,  obliged  Farel  to  get  up  into  the  pulpit, 
after  the  preacher  had  nnifhed  his  difcourfe,  and  to  confute 
him.  This  was  the  firft  time  that  the  reformed  had  preached 
in  a  regular  place  of  worfhip  within  Geneva ;  nor  does  it  ap* 
pear  after  that,  that  they  ever  quitted  poffeflion  of  the  church 
of  Rive9  where  they  not  only  preached,  but  baptized,  mar- 
ried, and  adminiftered  the  facrameut.  Some  of  the  conn* 
'  fellors  and  new  deputies  from  Fribourg  complained  of  thole- 
proceedings,  'as  encroachments  and  breaches  of  the  late  pa- 
cifications. The  magistrates  laid  the  fault  upon  their  allies, 
of  Bern,  whom  they  faid  they  could  not  difobljge  at  a  junc« 
ture  fo  critical  to  their  liberties ;  and  they  exhorted  the  #/-< 
bourgers  to  join  them  in  defending  them  againft  the  biftop, 
which  they  were  fo  far  from  doing,  that  they  utterly  w 
nounced  their  alliance  with  them,  by  tearing  the  feals  froa 
the  treaty.  Thus  an  alliance,  which  was  formed  upon  the 
rioble  principles  of  liberty,  was  cancelled  through  fanta&( 
differences  in  religion.  \ 

which  On  Whitfun-eye  the  heads  of  the  images  over  the  cburcfc 

&atn*  gates  were  itr uck  ofF,  by  fome  unknown  offenders  ;  and  Bet* 
ground.  narJ9  a  prieft  of  5/.  Peter's  church,  renounced  popery,  and 
was  married  by  Peter  Vieret  to  Amy  Perron's  fifter.  Infhorf,; 
the  party  of  the  reformers  every  day  gained  ground.  Thii 
was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  the  epifcopal  and  ecclefiafr, 
<;al  power  and  property  in  Geneva  y  was  at  leaft  equal  to  tbofe 
*  of  the  temporal,  and  indeed  can  only  be  accounted  forbytk 
ignorance,  heat,  imprudence,  and  pride  of  the  ecclefiafib 
themfelves.  Lamentable,  .however,  were  the  eUvifions  th* 
reigned  both  in  public  and  private,  when  the  two  partier 
came  near  to  an  equality,  and  which  encouraged  the  bifhop 
to  attempt  once  more  to  re-affume  his  authority.  He  was 
fupported  by  the  duke  and  nobility  oi  Savoy %  who  raifed  acofi- 
fiderable  body  of  foldiers  to  affift  him  to  enter  Geneva^ 
gates  of  which  were  to  be  opened  by  his  party  within  the 
city,  while  the  charges  of  the  cannon  that  defended  the  #*& 
were. to  be  privately  drawn.  Thevigilant  fyndics,  threew 
whom  were  now  Proteftants,  difcovered  this  confpiracy;  ani., 
at  nine  of  the  night  preceding  the  morning  of  the  intend 
execution,  they  (hut  their  gates,  and  put  the  inhabitants  un- 
der arms ;  but  continued  the  fignals  that  were  to  be  given  ta 
the  bifhop  by  his  accomplices  -within  the  city.  His  fcoutt 
finding  all  the  gates  fhut,  and&at  all  was  <yiiet  within,- c«j 
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eluded  that  the  defign  was  difcovered,  returned  to  Lebuyfet, 
Within  two  miles  of  Geneva*  where  the  bifhop  was  ;  and  thus 
the  defign  jcame  to  nothing,  the  Savoyards  only  plundering  a 
few  open  houfes,  and  making  Peter  Vandel  prifoner ;  but  he 
was  foon  after  exchanged.  As  to  the  bifhop,  he  retired  again  to 
Franche-comte  \  and  thinking  that  he  was  ill  ferved  in  Geneva* 
he  turned  out  his  officers  there,  and  fettled  at  Gex ;  but  the 
magiftrates  of  Geneva  refufed  to  fend  him  the  feal  of  the  bi~. 
ihopric  when  he  demanded  it. 

A  general  affembly  of  the  cantons  was  then  held  ztBa-Jn  aJemA 
flen*  and  the  Genevojshid  their  grievances  before  it.    The  Ber-  bly  at 
nois)  at  the  fame  time,  fent  deputies  to  defire  the  duke  of  Savoy*  Baden* 
who  affe&ed  to  be  in  good  understanding  with  them,  not  to 
abet  the  enemies  of  Geneva  *    but  they  received  little  fatisfac- 
lion.     The  duke  complained  of  the  Genevois*  for  the  indig- 
nities they  had  formerly  done  him,  and  of  their  lately  demo- 
lifting   his  altar  in  the  church  of  Rive  •*    and  not  only  de- 
manded that  the  bifhop  fhould  be  re-admitted,  but  that  his 
vidame  fhould  be  reftored  in  the  city.     In  anfwer  to  this,  the 
[Genevois  referred  themfelves  to  the  treaties  of  St.  Julien  and 
.Payerne;    but  refufed  to  re- admit  the  bifhop.     Several  other 
,  conferences  were  held  on  the  fame  fubjed,  at  Tonon  and  Z»- 
jcerne\    but  all  was  to  nojmrpofe.     About  this  time  the  ma-   'A.  IX 
giftrates  of  Geneva  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter,  writ-     1535. 
ten  to  them  by  the  French  king,  informing  them,  that  he  had 
/et  at  liberty  two  of  their  countrymen,  Baudichon  and  Cologny* 
,who  had  been  impriforied  at  Lyons  for  their  religion,  and  re- 
ijuefting  the  Genevois  to  fet  Furbity*  who  was  his  fubjeft,  at 
liberty.  .  Even  that  powerful,  interceflion  did  not  prevent  theG<*- 
nevois  from  afking  leave  of  the  Bernois  before  they  would  grant 
,  the  requeft  \    and  then  Furbity  was  exchanged  for  Saunter*  a 
jninifter. 

;    The  impolitic  proceeding  of  the  French  king,  who  per- 
secuted the  Proteftants  within  his  own  dominions,  while  .Jje 
favoured  them  in  the  empire,. was  of  vaft  fervice  to  the  re- 
formation in  Geneva^  as  it  filled. that  city  with  French  refu- 
gees,  and  furnilhsd  them  with   men  and  preachers  of  far 
freater  abilities  than  any  the  Papifts  had  to  opppfe  to  them. 
lew  converts  were  likewife  every  day  renouncing  the  errors     • 
of  popery,  even  among  their  own  clergy.     During  all  thpfe 
proceedings,  the  fyndics  took  care  to  be  attended  with  a  cap- 
tain and  a  herald  belonging  to  the  Bernois*  to  give  counter- 
nance  to  their  party.     On  the  4th  of  April*  a  woman,  an  Afmah 
•inhabitant  of  BreJJe*  under  pretence  of  being  a  profelyte  to  poifoner 
the  reformation,  came  to  Geneva*  where  (he  was  difcovered,  difcovmi* 
and  executed  for  attempting  to  ^oifon  three  minillers.     Vint 
Mod,  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  U   *  wag 
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was  the  only  one  who  tailed  the  poifon,  and  it  alirxfl  kilW 
him.     The  woman  accufed  a  canon  as  being  her  confederate; 
and  he  was  imprifoned  by  order  of  the  fyndics. 
Unfucceh-       ®**  t*lc  51*1  °^  ^ay  l^c  Genevois  attempted  to  furprife  the 
fid  attempt town  °^  Peney>  whick  they  considered  as  belonging  to  their 
of  the  Ge-  jurifdiftion,  though  in  potTeflion  of  the  bifhop.     Their  at- 
nevois.      tempt  proved  unfuccefsful,   though  five    hundred  men  and 
feven  pieces  of  cannon  were  employed  in  it;    and  after  lofing 
two  or  three  of  theif  number,  they  returned  to  Geneva.  This 
attempt,  the  juftice  of  which  does  not  clearly  appear,  beca- 
fioned  hoftilities  to  break  out  between   the  people  of  Pat] 
and  Geneva;  and  the  latter,  for  that  and  many  other  reafons, 
proceeded  in  (lengthening  and  augmenting  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  bifhop  and  his  court  continued  ftill  SLtGex,  where 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  an  end  of  all  his  authority  is 
Geneva.     The  fyndics,  on  the  other  hand,  affe&ed  to  do 
nothing  but  upon  the  cleareft  evidences  of  fcripture  and  re* 
fon.    James  Bernard,  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Grey  Friari 
of  Rive,  and  brother  to  the  Bernard  of  the  fame  convent, 
who  had  abjured  popery  the  year  before,  held  public  difputa* 
tions  at  the  convent  of  Rive,  againft  Caroli,  a  doctor  of  tte 
Sorbonne,  and  Cbapuify,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  were  cham* 
pions  for  popery.    The  bifhop  prohibited  all  his  clergy,  as  the 
duke  of  Savoy  did  his  fubje&s,  from  being  prefent  at  thofe 
difputations ;   but  they  were  mightily  encouraged  by  the  fyn- 
dics, who  ordered  four  fecretaries  to  attend,  and  to  take  dowa 
all  that  palTed  at  them,  with  a  view  of  publifhing  it.    On  the 
22d  of  July,  Farel,  at  the  head  of  many  of  his  hearers,  drove 
the  Romijh  clergy  and  auditory  out  of  St.Magdelen's  parift 
church,  of  which  he  took  pofieflion  ;    and  fix  days  after  he 
preached  at  St.Gervais,  attended  by  a  guard  of  fifty  men, 
afligned  him  by  the  fyndics,  for  preventing  difturbances.  Ofl 
the  5th  of  Auguji,  he  preached  at  St.  DominuFs  ;  and  atlaftr 
on  the  8th  of  the  fame  mouth,  at  St.  Peter's  itfelf,  under  die 
•        found  of  the  great  bell. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  not  peculiar  to  Geneva,  that  the  fpi- 
lit  of  her  reformers  carried  them  fometimes  into  unwarrant- 
able, nay  barbarous  excefles.  Being  in  pofieflion  of  the* 
churches,  they  not  onfy  deftroyed  the  relics  and  images  thcrCi 
but  demolifhed  the  ftatue  of  Charlemagne,  which  ftood  over 
the  great  gate  of  the  church,  which  was  erefted  by  himtf 
as  is  moft  probable;  an  outrage  that  gave  great  concern  to 
the  lovers  of  antiquity  and  learning.  Next  day  Baudi^ 
Vandel,  and  Amy  Perrin,  who  had  been  appointed  captains  ^ 
the  city-guard,  went  at  the  head  of  their  men  to  the  churefcef 
of  St.  Gervais  and  Dwninict,  where  their  zeal  againft  P°P?! 
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ed  them  to  deffroy  a  noble  piAure  which  had  coft  fix  hundred 
lucats;   and  they  would  have  pulled  down  the  fine  chapel  of 
iene  of  Savoy,  had'  not  the  fyndics  interpofed  with  their  ftaves, 
nd   prevedted  them.     Next  day  Farel  preached  before  the  The  Ro- 
outlcil  of  two  hundred  ;    and  the  22d  of  Augujl  gave  the  fa-  man  Ca- 
ll blow  to  the  Romijb  religion  in  Geneva,  by  the  fyndics  paf-  fho/ic  relU 
ing  an  order  for  utterly  abrogating  the  fame,  and  for  e&a- &'°* f*~ ' 
lifting  the  Proteftaht  do&rine.  We  know  JbT  no  tumults  that^™  0Mt 
bis  great  revolution  of  religion  Was  Attended  with.     The^     * 
tuns  of  St.  Clare  had  leave,  if  they  pleafed;  to  continue  inncva*   , 
heir  convent ;  but  perceiving  they  could  not  be  indulged  with 
laving  the  mafs  celebrated  there,  they  begged  to  be  carried 
o  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  to  which  they  wereefcorted 
y  the  fyndics,  and  where  the  duke  built  them  another  con- 
ent  ixAney  (B). 

At  this  time,  all  the  regular  military  force  of  Geneva 
unounted  only  to  four  hundred  volunteers,  who  were  com- 
manded by  ftaudichon,  inftead  of  the  fyndic  Philip.  Claude 
if  Savoy*  a  Genevois,  was  fent  to  £ern*  to  prevail  with  that 
;anton  to  fend  them  ibrhe  affiftance.  The  Bernois  were  then 
h  good  terms  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  offered  to  be  me- 
fiators  between  him  and  their  allies  j  but  declined  to  (pare 
(he  troops  that  were  required  ;  upon  which  Claude  went  to 
caife  fupplies  in  NeufcbateL  Having  raifed  fome,  the  depu- 
tes of  Bern*  as  they  were  marching  through  their  country, 
procured  them  to  be  dilbaoded,  while  the  Savoyards  inter*  • 
pepted  three  of  the  Gehevois  deputies*  ahd  confined  jthem  in 
khe  caftleof  'Chiton.  , 

(B)    Thbfe   nuns  were  but  heart.     Before  tHei*  departure4, 

nine  in   number,    one.  having  Farel,  with  great  zeal,  preached 

inrned  Proieftant ;   and  feme  of  a  fermon,  in  which  he  exhorted 

them  bad  not,  for  thirty  years,  them  to  marry ;    bat  without 

been  oiit  of  the  walls  of  the  *ny  effeit.     Their  journey  is 

fconvent.    They  were  a  whole  recorded  by  one  of  themfelves, 

day  in  travelling  to  St.  Jtdien%  called  fitter  Juffit*   in,  a  little 

Which  is  but  a  league ;  but  were  trait,  entitled,  The  Beginning  of 

vaftly    aftonifhed    when    they  the  Herejfy  in  Geneva ;    which  is 

found  themfelves  In  the  open  written  with  inimitable  ftmpli- 

fields,    where    they   took    the  city, 
weep  and  oxen  fox  lions  and 


U  %  SECT. 
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SECT.     III. 

Containing  the  Progrefs  of  the  Reformation  amongfi  fa 
Genevois,  and  their Wars with  tbt 'Duke  oj :  Savoy * 
Arrival  of  CaJvin  at  Geneva ;  his  Hiftory  tbm, 
with  that  of  Servetus,  whom  be  procured  to  it 
burned  \  CalvinV  Troubles  and.  Death  \  Suceejfes  Ijf 
the  Genevois  againft  their  Enemies ;  Beza  appwt 
among  them\  and  their  Hiftory  continued  to  tit 
Tear  1603; 

A»D.    ^JO  people  perhaps,  under  the  denomination  of  a  repaft- 
1536.     ^   lie  or  a  fovereign  ftate,  ever  were  at  a  lower  pafs  than 
bijfiatltiet  the  Genevois  were,  when  they  had  the  fpirit  to  reform  them- 
*f  *b*Ge-  felves  from  the  errors  of  popery  ;   and  what  is  ftill  more,  to 
nevois,      (hake  off  the  yoke  of  their  bifhop  and  the  duke  of  Saw}* 
They  had  amongft  them  neither  trade  nor  manufactures,  and 
,  fo  little  money  of  their  own,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  &wp- 
ardst  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  two  pieces  rf 
coarfe  money  of  the  Geneva  coin  were  difcovered,  to  be  pat- 
terns for  a  new  coinage.    They  were  on  all  hands  furroundei 
by  enemies,  who  had  every  motive  for  hating  them  that  re- 
venge, ambition,  and  popery  could  infpire.    They  were  even 
.  deflitute  of  provifion  for  their  daily  fupport ;    and  now  that 
their  friends  the  Bernois  had  failed  them,  they  feemed  to  be 
abandoned  by  all  human  aid,  as  the  people  of  Gex  had  in* 
tercepted  and  cut  off  the  few  auxiliaries,  who  fiill  appeared 
willing  to  follow  Claude.    The  Savoyards  had  feized  uponiV- 
neyy  where  they  committed  the  mod;  inhuman  outrages,  and 
carried  away  the  inhabitants,  whom  they  ace u fed  of  treafoo, 
prifoners  to  Gex ;    but  the  Gtnevois*  though  thus  furroumW 
with  difficulties,  and   though  they  fcarce  pofiefled  a  foot  of 
ground  they  could  call  their  own,  without  their  gates,  never 
ieemed  to  have  entertained  the  leaft  thoughts  of  fubmitting 
to  their  former  tyrants,  either  temporal  or  fpirkual. 
who  are        While  they  were  in  this  diftrefs,  they  were  relieved,  bf 
•ppnjfed hy  an  accidental  effect,  of  fheir  poverty.    Having  no  manufeo 
the  Sa-       tures,  and  little  agriculture  of  their  own,  the  poorer  fortgf* 
yoyards.     nerally  fought  their  livelihood  in  France,  where  they  were 
employed  as  printers  and  compofitors,  and  in  other  ingenious 
arts,  particularly  about  Lyons.     Thofe  poor  journeymen  could 
not  withftand  the  call  of  their  country's  diftrefc,    and  about 
fix  hundred  of  them  took  arms  for  her  relief,  being  com- 
manded 
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ftanded .  by  one  Roboan,  a  prioteiy  and  one  Francis  of  Mont*  * 
W,  fieur  of  Veray.  Beginning  their  march  with  that  imen- 
ion,  thev  found  the  Savoyards  in  pofleflidn  of  all  the  pafles  as 
kr  as  Salieneuve.  Notwithstanding  this  they  forced  their  way 
j>  St.  Claude ;  and  Montbel  undertook  to  acquaint  the  Gene- 
veis  of  their  approach,  and  to  defire  them  to  favour  their  en- 
tering the  town,  by  making  a  fally.  Montbel  difcharged  his 
commiffion  with  great  danger  to  himfelf ;  for  being  alone  he ,  , 

was  taken  for  a  fpy  ;  and  as  he  was  approaching  the  gates  of  ^ 
Geneva,  he  was  fired  upon  by  the  inhabitants.  He  found 
means*  however*  to  acquaint  them  with  his  inftru&ions; 
and  the  Genevois  made  the  fally  accordingly  with*  all  their 
force  and  artillery.  Both  parties,  however,  were  fo  igno- 
rant in  military  difcipline,  that  they  miffed  each  other  upon 
the  road,  fo  that  part  of  the  auxiliaries  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Savoyards,  and  part  threw  tbem/cives  into  Geneva. 

This  reinforcement,  inconfiderable  as  it  was,  gave  a  fa-  Favour- 
vourable  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  Genevois ;    it  enabled  them  able  turm 
to  make  faliies,  and   to  procure  pfrovifions.     Though  they  °f  ***** 
were  rather  ftraitened  than   befieged  in  their  city,  yet  they  aff<**r*+ 
were  threatened  wkh  all  the  miferies  of  a  fiege ;  but  the  for- 
tune of  the  war  was  now  changed,  and  they  enlarged  their 
quarters.     Their  enemies  had  taken  the  convent  of  Our  Lady 
if  Graces    bat  being  obliged  to  quit  it,  the  Genevois  razed  it 
to  the  ground;    and  on  the  16th  of  January  %   they  defeat- 
ed  their   enemies,   in   an  attempt    they  made    to   furprife 
their  <city  by  a  fcalade,  on  the  fide  of  Gervais  and  St.  Vittor. 
Thofe  fmall  fucceffes,  joined  to  the  apprehenfions  of  famine,    . 
gave  them  courage  and  an  additional  degree  of  weight  with 
their  allies  of  Bern,  who,  refenting  the  attempt  of  the  Savoy- 
ards to  furprife  their  city,  declared  war  againft  the  duke  of 
Savoy  y  and  fent  him  back  the  articles  of  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  him,  promifing,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fend 
the  Genevois  a  fpcedy  reinforcement.     This  induced  the  duke 
to  fill  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva  with  an  additional  num- 
ber of  foldiers,  in  order  to  cut  off  all  refources  from  the  in- 
habitants.    This  was  fo  far  from  difcouraging  the  Genevois, 
that  they  refolved,  under  de  Veray^  to  beat  up  the  enemy's 
1    quarters ;    and  accordingly,  in  a  fally,  they  furprifed  a  body 
of  fix  hundred  horfe,and  foot,  whom  they  cut  into  pieces,  or 
made  prifbners,  with  the  lofs  of  not  above  three  or  four  of' 
their  own  men.     Some  days  after  this  a&ton,  being  difap- 
pointed  of  the  fuccours  promifed  them  by  the  Bernois^  they 
fitted  out  a  bark,  and  as  many  boats  as  carried  eight  hun- 
<?rel  men  acrofs  the  lake,  where  they  alarmed  the  country  of 
£«wj,  and  plundered  Gentoux  and  'Verfoyy  even  to  the  bella 
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of  their  churches.    This  expedition  was  commanded  by  A 
Veray,  who  next  day  took  pofleffion  of  Sacconex,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  enemy  on  the  approach  of  the  Ber* 
nois  auxiliaries  that  Were  now  in  motion ;    and  in  thofe  two 
caftles  they  found  a  vaft  quantity  of  provifion,  which  they 
fent  to  Geneva,  where  it  proved  a  moft  feafonable  relief  to 
the  inhabitants :    they  then  blew  up  the  fortifications  of  Peaej, 
which  had  long  been  a  thorn  in  their  fides,  and  which  tbey 
had  not  men  to  garrifon. 
Tbey  are         About  the  31ft  of  January,  the  Bermis  auxiliaries  were 
ajjifted  by    advanced  in   their  march  to  Geneva  as  far  as  Nyonr,  having 
'the  Ber-      deftroyed  all  that  part  of  the  Vaud  through  which  they  paffed. 
pois.          Charles  III.  was  then  duke  of  Savoy  ,  but  he  was  Co  ill  ferved 
by  his  fubje&s,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  mercenaries  into 
pay,  who  plundered  his  dominions  equally  as  his  enemies  did, 
fb  that  his  fubjeds  of  the  Vaud,  as  well  as  the  Chablais,  con- 
fide red  the  Bemois  rather  as  their  protetftors  than  their  foes. 
The  city  and  caftle  of  Gtx  furrendered  to  the  Bemois ;  as 
did  Tonon,  though  lying  on  the  other  fide  of  the  lake;   and 
the  caftles  of  Jujjy  and  Gaillard  were,  upon  fumrnons,  deli- 
vered   up  to  the  Gentvois.     At  laft  the  Bemois   auxiliaries, 
who,  with  thofe  of  Neufcbatel,  did  not  amount  to  above  feven 
hundred  men,   arrived  at  Geneva,    In  a  council  of  war  it  was 
refolved  to  attack  fort  la  Glufe^  which  they  took,  and  fent  the 
garrifon,  confiding  of  five  hundred  men,  prifoners  to  Gex. 
But  the  joy  of  the  Genevois,  who  returned  from  this  expedi- 
tion loaded  with  booty  and  provifions,  was  greatly  damped  by 
the  avarice  and  infolence  of  their  Bemois  auxiliaries,  who  de- 
manded, for  their  expence  of  the  war,  all  the  revenues  pf 
the  vidamate   and  the  bishopric.     The  fenate,  on  the  other 
hand,    reprefented  to  the  Bemois  the  difhonour  of  ftainiog 
the  generous  affiftance  they  had  given  them,  by  a  demand 
which  would  fubjeft  them  to  the  fame  oppreffion  from  which 
they  had  been  relieved  ;  and  the  demand  feems,  at  that  time, 
to  have  been  dropt.     The  truth  is,  ihe  Bemois  were  no  in- 
considerable  gainers  by  breaking  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,   h 
gave  them  art  opportunity  of  making  themfe!v<:s  matters  of 
Laufanne  and  Tver  den  \    and  at  laft,  by  the  help  of  the  Gent- 
,  vois  frigate,  they  took  the  caftle  of  Chihn,  where  they  deli- 
vered Bonnivard,  who  had  been  many  years  confined  prifoner 
in  a  dungeon.     The  French  king,  Francis  I.  was  matter  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Savoy,  La  Brejfe,  and  Piedmont,  and  de- 
fired  the  Bernois  to  confine  their  conquefts  within  thelW 
and  the  Chablais.   The  Fribourgers^  at  the  fame  time,  tbougH 
at  peace  with  the  duke,  took  pofleflion  of  the  county  ofJe 
Roman*,  lefty  as  they  pretended,  it  (hould  fall  into  the  hand* 
* •  4 
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of  the  Bernois.  Thus  the  duke  was  (tripped  on  all  hands » 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May  this  year,  the  Genevois  poffefled 
and  garrifoned  JuJJy,  Thy,  Peney,  Bellerive,  and  Seligny ;  but 
demoltflied  the  caftle  of  Gaillard. 

The  Bernois  had  never  loft  fight  of  .their  claim  upon  the 
Genevois  y  whom  they  now  thought  to  be  in  a  condition  to  fa- 
tisfy  it ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Bern  for  that  purpofe, 
where  matters  were  fettled  on  the  following  terms.  The^,,^ 
alliance  between  the  two  ftates  was  continued  for  twenty-five  alliance* 
years  ;  the  Genevois  obliged  themfeives  to  pay  to  the  Bernois 
ten  thoufand  crowns  in  fix  months  time ;  the  Bernois  were  to 
be  admitted  into  Geneva  as  often  as  they  thought  proper,  and 
to  be  put  into  pofleffion  of  the  lordfhip  of  Gaillard,  the  ab- 
bey of  Bellerive,  and  the  caftle  of  Cbolex.  Thus  the  Gene- 
vois preferved  the  revenues  of  the  vidamate,  the  bifhopric,  and 
the  valuable  abbey  of  St.  Viclor. 

FAR  EL,  who  feems  to  have  had  in  his  compofition  a  jf,//^^ 
ftrong  tin&ure  of  enthufiafm,  ftill  continued  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
the  Genevois  reformation  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
the  fyndics  thought  he  had  too  much  fway  with  the  common 
people.      The  perfgeution  of  the  Proteftants  ftill  raging  in 
France,*  the  famous  John  Calvin,  with  his  brother  Anthony^ 
came  to  Geneva,  in  his  way  to  Bafil  and  Strajbourg.     He.  was 
a  man  of  parts  and  zeal  for  the  reformation  ;  and  his  learning 
was  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Fare!,  who,  with  great  difficulty, 
engaged  him  to  remain  at  Geneva.     By  their  joint  labours  the 
Proteftant  religion  acquired  great  ftrength  ;    but  the  divifions 
.  and  imprudence  of  its  profeffors  had  almoft  ruined  it.     The" 
Bernois  were  fmrtten  with  the  itch  of  difputation,  upon  the 
moft  ridiculous  trifling  matters  of  religion  j  „and  afluming  a 
fuperiority  over   the  Genevois,   prefled  the   latter  to  comply 
with\them  in  every  whimfical  article  as  a  matter  of  falvation, 
In  the  year  15379  an  Anabaptift  endeavouring  to  introduce 
his  do&rine   into  Geneva,  was  difputed  with  by  Farel,  who 
prevailed  with  the  magiftrates  to  bani(h  him  and  his  followers 
out  of  the  city-    They  retired  to  Swtfferland,  where  the  Ber- 
nois  put  fome  of  them  to  death.    In  March,  Caroline,  a  fa- 
mous champion  for  popery,  came  likewife  to  Geneva ;    and 
Farel,  after  difputing  with  him,  prevailed  with  the  magiftrates 
to  drive  him  out  of  tbeir  city  likewife.     Farel  then  prefumed 
to  differ  with  the  Bernois,  upon  the  articles  of  making  ufe  of 
unleavened  bread  in  the  facrament ;  and  of  women  being  mar- 
ried with  their  hair  di (he veiled.  .This  created  a  breach  in  the 
friendfhip  between  the  two  ftates ;    and  Calvin  joining  with 
him  in -rejefiing  the  do&rine  of  confubftanriatjon,  it  was 
Widened 
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YkeProte-  #    I*  was  no  wonder  that  the  Genevois  magiftrates  were  pre- 
Jiant  mini-  iu  diced  againft  men  who  could  thus  endanger  the  peace  and 
Jiers  ex-     liberty  of  a  ftate  for  fuch  whimfical  trifles.     The  Romi/b  party 
felled  m9       was  indefatigable  in  reprefenting  and  exaggerating  thofe  ab- 
furdicies  ;    and  at  laft  the  magiftrates,  who  are  faid  to  have  \ 
been  Roman  Catholics  in  their  hearts,  cited  the  three  princi-  ! 
1  pal  Proteftant  preachers,  Calvin^   FareU  and  Courant,  who 

;  was  blind,   to  appear  before  them,  which  they  accordingly* 
did,  and  offered  to  defend  their  Confeflion  of  Faith.    T\aft 
had  againft  them,  not  only  the  Romi/h,  but  the  Bernois  ime- 
reft ;    and  upon  their  refufing  to  conform  with  the  canton  of 
Bern j  in  Celebrating  the  facrament,  the  fyndics  ordered  them 
to  depart  the  city  in  three  days  time,  which  they  were  obliged 
to  do.     Calvin  retired  to  Bajil%  and  from  thence  to  Strajbourg\ 
as  Far  el  did  to  Neufchatel ;    but  both  of  them  held  a  frequent  ! 
correfpondence  with  their  friends  in  Geneva  ;    and  it  was  eafy  , 
to  forcfte,  that  their  exile  would  be  of  no  long  duration. 
Their  bantfhment  was  followed  by  the  perfecution  of  the  ! 
other  Proteftant  clergy,  fome  of  whom  were  prudent  enough  | 
to  comply  with  the  Bernois  difcipline  in  indifferent  matters;  I 
while  others,-  particularly  Saunter  and  Matturin  Cordier\  were  1 
baniflied   for  not  complying  with  the  RomaniJlsy  by  admini-  j 
ftering  the  communion  in  a  wafer.  -       > 

During  the  year  1539,  the  liberty  as  well  as  the  religion 
of  the  Genevois  was  in  fufpence.     The  banifhed  minifters  and 
their  followers  had  the  merit  of  maintaining  the  independency  \ 
v(  the  ftate  in  both.     The  Bernois  pretended  to  didrate;  the 
Reman  Catholics  improved  the  differences  to  their  own  pur- 
pofes  5    and   the  magiftrates,    without  troubling   themfelves 
about  the  affai?$  of  religion,  parted  a  decree  .in  the  general 
council,  that  whofoever  fhould  fo  much  as  advife  a  change 
of  government,  fliould  lofe  his  head.    This  was  a  neceflary  ■ 
precaution  ;    for  a  faction  now  fprung  up,  who  called  them- 
felves A^rtichauds,  or  Artichokes,    from  their  wearing  leaves  • 
of  that  plant  as  badges,  who  favoured  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Bernois  over  Geneva.     Thofe  Artichauds  had  been  enemies  to 
the  baniflied  paftors.     Three  of  them  refided  as  deputies  at 
Bern*  and  had  agreed  to  give  up  to  the  Bernois  the  lordftip 
and  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  with  other  articles  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  liberty.     This  agreement  being  reported 
in  the  general  council,  the  deputies  were  fent  for  home,  inr 
prifoned,  and  condemned  to  lofe  their  heads  as  traitors.  Be- 
ing men  of  great  intereft,  their'condemnation  produced  con- 
siderable disturbances,    John  Philippe^  who  was  then  captain- 
general  of  the  troops,  and  had  borne  the  higheft  pofts  in  the 
ftate,  befriended  them,  and  killed  apgrtteaa  Qf  the  other  fac- 
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tion.    This  in  an  inftant  loft  Philippe  all  hfe  intereft  and  po- 
pularity.    He  endeavoured  to  make  his  efcape,  but  was  taken ; 
and  though  the  Bernois  earneftly  interpofed  in  his  favour,  he 
loft  his  head.     Riehardet,  another  leader  of  the  fame  party, 
.was  killed  by  arfall,  in  trying  to  make  his  efcape  over  the  city 
Walls.    Two  of  the  three  deputies  who  were  under  fentence' 
%  of  death,  had  been  joint  fyndics  with  Philippe  and  Richardetf 
when  the  reformed  minivers  were  banifhed  out  of  Geneva  $ 
airaothing  was  now  more  talked  of  than  the  repeal  of  that 
banifliment.     In  the  mean  while  the  emperor  Charles  V.  fent     -    -. 
a  letter  to*  the?  citizens  of  Geneva,  encouraging  them  to  main- 
jtain  their  independency  againflr  the  Bernms,  to  whom  he  had    l^°m 
[wrote  to  defift  from  their  claims;  and  threatening  the  Gene- 
mis  with  his  higheft  difpleafure,   if  they  did  not   maintain 
[themfelves  in  the  pofleffion  of  thofe  privileges  that  had  been 
[panted 'them  by  his  anceftors.    Thofe  letters  being  read  in 
[the  general  council,  an  order  was  made  for  repealing  the  ba^  iuf  rgm 
tnifhment  of  the  minifters ;  and  Calvin  was  accordingly  invited  fiwei% 

^  return  to  Geneva.  He  was  at  that  time  fettled  at  Strafi 
urg,  where  he  had  vaft  fuccefs  in  making  converts;  and  it 
!*as  with  great  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
\Geneva,  where  a  confiftory  was  now  eftablifhed.  -  Being  re- 
turned, his  exile  feemed  to  have  given  him  new  luftre.  He 
Applied  himfejf  indefatigably  to  the  duties  of  his  function: 
jke  kept  up  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the  moft  eminent  Pro- 
fteftants  all  over  Europe ;  and  at  laft  he  became  in  a  manner 
(the  di&ator  of  the  ftate,  where  he  eftablifhed  that  eccleftafti-  . 
I  cal  policy  which  ftill  prevails  there.  The  high  credit  he 
jtoas  in  was  of  fervice  to  Geneva,  where  many  ufeful  manu- 
facturers and  artifts  took  refuge  on  account  of  their  religion. 

In  the  year  1542,  the  plague  being  at  Geneva,  the  great  Death  of 
palace  there  was  firH  up  for  an  hofpital ;  but  the  magiftrates  the  bijhop 
held  Calvin  in  fo  great  efteem,  that  they  would  not  fuffer  hinfi  e^Geneva* 
to  attend  the  infe&ed,  and  he  went  to  Strq/fourg,  where  he 
renewed  his  difputations  with  Caroline.     Next year  Peter  of 
Baumey  bifhop  of  Geneva,  died,  and  that  dignity  wa?  confer- 
red by  the  pope  upon  Auberive,  who  refided  at  Arnig.    Some 
pretend  that  Calvin  was  jealous  of  the  fuperior  parts  of  the 
Excellent  Cajlalio,  who  was  his  fellow  labourer  in  the  miniftry, 
jnd  that  he  employed  underhand  means  to  procure  his  expuU 
won  from  Geneva.    It  is  certain  that  Cajlalio  was  accu fed  be- 
fore the  council  of  maintaining  fome  heterodox  opinions*. 
Particularly  with  regard  to  the  fong  of  Solomon,  which  he  con*. 
'Jwered  as  an  amorous  poem,  and  the  defcent  of  Chrift  intd 
"c«i  which  being  disapproved  of  by  the  council,  he  was  de- 
P°fed  from  his  miniftry,  and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  BofiL 
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JJmeef  *N  ^c  Jrcar  x545»  a  mo&  incredible  fcenc  of  wekedofi 
neitkedmfs  was  difcovcred  in  Geneva.  That  city  had  been  often  fubjtl 
dj/erverea'.  to  the  plague,  which  aTet  of  mifcreants,  who  wereemployd 
a8  cleanfers,  and  who  being  recovered  had  nothing  to  fat 
from  the  infedion,  endeavoured  to  fpread.  Thofe  wretches, 
confiding  of  men  and  women,  ereded  themfelves  into  a  kiol 
of  fraternity,  and  made  ufe  of  cant  words  to  exprefs  their  de- 
tellable  pra&ices.  One  Lent i lies  was  at  their  head  ,  aad  t 
was  common  for  them  to  colled  the  morbid  matter  in  rags, 
which  they  dropped  or  distributed  in  places  which  were  do! 
infe&ed.  One  Tallent9  an  accomplice  of  Lentilles,  had  bed 
discovered  in  this  deteftable  crime  zt.Tonony  and  being  ap< 
4>rebended  be  confelled  his.  guilt,  and  impeached  Lentilles  aa 
jvis  confederates.  Lentilles  being  apprehended,  was  cob 
fronted  with  Tallent  j  but  would  confefs  nothing,  tho'  racbj 
to  the  moft  exquifite  degree  till  he  expired.  All  they  coil 
extort  from  him,  was  his  defuing  them  to  feize  upon  all  «i 
attended  the  hofpital.  This  being  done,  feven  men  at 
twenty-four  women  were  tried,  convi&ed,  and  upon  did 
own  .confefiion  burnt  alive ;  and  a  furgeon,  and  two  otbefl 
.had  their  fleios  pulled  off  them  by  red-hot  pincers.  Alii 
.them  acknowledged  that  Lentilles  had  engaged  them,  uuk 
4he  moft  horrible  oaths,  to  \he  perpetration  of  their  crimfl 
Thofe  executions,  in  a  few  weeks,  reftored  the  city  ad 
ftate  to  faiubrity,  after  loiing  twenty  thoufand  people. 
pipnfiom-  Nothing  memorable  happened  for  fome  years  after i 
jm  Geneva  Geneva  but  religious  difputes.  Calvin's  rigorous  diiciph 
ftirt  up  the  taverns,  put  a  flop  to  all  fports,  and  prohM 
all  profane  dancing  and  tinging,  which  gave  great  offence* 
the  young  Genevois,  but  it  was  in  vain  they  repined.  CdA 
,  got  the  -  rpagiftrates  on  his  fide,  and  the  contumacious  wet 
threatened  with  excommunication  if  they  did  not  fuboiit.  J 
jnember  of  the  council,  however,  had  the  courage  to  » 
peach  Calvin's  do&rioe  as  being  un  found ;  but  the  magiitraty 
without  farther  inquiry  or  application,  committed  him  topi 
Jon,  and  condemned  him  to  do  penance  for  his  accufatkw, 
$>y  walking  through  the  city  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  A 
letter  about  this  time  was  intercepted  from  Calvin  to  V$*\ 
and  read  before  the  council,  accufmg  the  Genevoh  of  impiety 
3nd  bypocrify.  Calvin  being  queiUorted  upon  this  letter, 
baldly  juftiSed  it ;  but  applied  his  reflexions  to  particato 
jperfons  j  upon  which  he  was  acquitted,  and  he  conrintf" 
bis  deputations  and  'publications  upon  religion  with  vaftfbc- 
fefs.  He  met  with  a  keen  opponent  in  the  pcrfon  olBdfa* 
y ho  had  been  a  Carmelite,  but  pretended  to  embrace  proio- 
fajuiftn,  and  at  the  lame  time  charged  Calvin  witb  m^\ 
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(Jod  the  author  of  fin,  and  with  other  abfurd  tenets.  Calvin  , 
defended  himfelf,  as  is  fa  id,  with  great  learning,  and  was 
feconded  by  Far  el  \  and  Bolfec  was  fir  ft  jmprifoned,  and  then 
baniflied  the  city.  One  Troillet,  was  another  of  Calvin's  op- 
ponents, but  was  filenced  by  the  fecular  power,  though  that 
4id  not  prevent  many  difturbances  on  the  head  of  religion  from 
arifing. 

But  the  mod  impious  abufe  of  the  fecular  power  in  mat-  Ctnimna* 
ten  of  religion,  happened  in  the  cafe  of  the  famous  Michael  tionefScrr 
Servetusy  a  Spaniard*  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  phyficians  vetus« 
of  his  age.  It  is  far  from  being  our  intention  to  enter  upon 
the  fpeculative  points,  of  this  unhappy  gentleman's  do&rine 
in  which  he  differed  from  Calvjn  ;  we  fhall  relate  fa£b.  Ser- 
yetus  had  been  imprifoned  for  his  opinions  zt  Vienna  \  from 
,  whence  making  his  efcape,  he  took  refuge  at  Geneva*  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  hope  for  an  alylum  amongft  a  people 
who  had  founded  their  liberties  upon  their  right  of  thinking 
for  themfelves  in  matters  of  religion,  and  difclaiming  authority 
jn  points  of  conference.  He  was  deceived ;  and  being  arrived 
at  Geneva,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  accufed  by  Calvin 
of  fome  heterodox  opinions  with  regard  to  the  Trinity,  an4 
other  articles  of  faith.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  robbed  by 
the  magiftrates  of  a  gold  chain,  and  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  which  never  were  returned  hitn;  fp  that  he  was  in 
ganger  of  perifhing  for  want  in  the  prifon.  Being  called  up* 
on  to  make  his  defence,  he  did  it  with  fo  much  freedom  and 
{earning,  that  Calvin  could  oppofe  him  with  nothing  but  the 
fecular  power, ,  which  condemned  him  tp  be  burnt  alive.  Ser~ 
Veins  fuffered  this  fentence  without  retracing  his  opinion,  tq 
the  indelible  infamy  of  thofe  concerned  in  it.  This  cruelty 
gave  many  advantages  to  Calvin's  enemies.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  a  favourer  of  perfecution  in  matters  of  religion, 
which  was  the  ftrongeil  charge  that  he  himfelf  had  brought 
againft  the  komijb  church;  and  the  defence  he  made  for  him? 
felf  was  vague  and  illiberal ;  for  it  contained  nothing  more 
than  recriminations  upon  Servetus,  and  a  pretended  confuta- 
tion of  his  herefies,  as  if  thofe  bare  allegations,  had  they  been 
proved,  could  have  juftified  murder* 

;  The  fiery  fpirit  of  Cahin  feemed  to  communicate  itfelf  to  JeahvA  c3 
the  laity  of  Geneva.     The  French  had  retired  to  that  city  in  the  Genet 
fuch  numbers,  that  the  Bernois  fent  the  magiflrates  fome  inti-  vois. 
roations  of  their  having  formed  a  defign  againft  their  liberties: 
upon  which  the  people  of  Merindol  and xCabrieres9  who  had 
fled  for  refuge  to  Geneva,  were  employed  in  farther  fortifying 
the  city.     This  did  not  fatisfy  the  hot-headed  citizens,  and 
pnder  Ami  Perrin>  their  captain  general,  they  entered  into  % 
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detigh  to  maflacre  all  the  French  within  Geneva  in  onetiigltt 
This  dete  (table  confpiracy  was  discovered  by  the  council, 
who  £ut  to  death  as  many  of  the  heads  of  it  as  fell  into  their 
hands ;  but  thirty  of  them  fled,  and  were  condemned  in  their 
abfence.  They,  however,  procured  the  Bernois  to  intercede 
'  far  them,  but  to  no  purpofe,  which  produced  many  tumults 
in  and  about  the  city. 
Valentine  GENEVA  was  now  the  chief  fan&uary  of  all  the  *- 
Gentil  formed,  whom  religion  had  driven  from  their  own  countries* 
condtrmtd.  TheEngfyh)  the  French*  the  Italians*  and  other  nations,  W 
their  feveral  churches  there,  or  in  the  fuburbs,  and  their  tract 
actions  make  a  conftderaWc  figure  in  the  ecdefiaftical  htftorf 
of  that  time.  In  the  year  1556,  the  confederacy  betwea 
Geneva  and  Bern  was  renewed;  and  next  year  it  was  rendetrf 
perpetual:  In  the  year  1558*  fome  Italians  profeffing  Arid 
principles,  which  they  neither  underftood  nor  could  explain 
came  to  Geneva  \  amongft  them  was  Valentine  Gentil.  Til 
fecular  power  continued  to  be  the  great  teft  of  truth  among! 
the  Genewis,  and  thofe  heretics,  as  an  anfwer  to  their  doubtr 
and  do&riAes,  were  required  to  fign  the  confeffion  of  fail 
drawn  up  by  Calvin.  Seme  complied  through  convenience 
amongrt  others  was  Gentil  j  but  others,  becaufe  they  woe* 
not  comply,  were  forced  to  leave  the  city.  Gentil*  noturiS* 
Handing  'his  iubTcriptton,  continued  to  dogmatize  upon  AA* 
principles,  and  to  oppofe  the  do&rine  of  Calvin ;  upon  wM* 
he  was  committed  to  prifon,  and  great  doubts  arofe,  whetbdj 
he  did  not  deferve  the  fat©  of  Servrtus.  Gentil  was,  bowevtf;! 
more  pliable  at  this  time  than  Serveius  had  been.  He  a&fi 
hitetf* writing,  by  which  he  retracted  his  opinions ;  and  bfi 
fefeming;  repentance  prevailed  with  the  magiftrates  to  inffifti 
upon  him  no  other  ffflftifhment  than  burning  his  books,  arf 
obliging  him  not  to  depart  the  city  Without  their  leave.  N*» 
withftanding  the  mildhefs  of  thte  cetffure  he  joined  with  M& 
thru)  (fribaide*  a  dtfcipte-bf  Serveta?*  arid  Withdrawing  frost 
Geneva,  he  propagated  his  db&rines  in  the  county  of  Gm 
where  the  bailiff  obliged  Wm  to  a  ftcond  recantation  j  W 
teiftgirrfecteimaMe,  hew*9  afterwards  burnt  at  Bern. 
'/fir  ^HE  8reat  aP°^°gy  for  Calvin  purfuing  thofe  Unp\nsif 
iQ  ptfrfccuttng  meafures  is  his'fincerity,  and'  hts  being  fetisfid  » 

^  ^ne"  0©  the  truth  of  what  he  taught.  He  had  now  acquired  a  re- 
putation all  over  Europe,  which  occafioned  arefortofft* 
teftatits  to  Geneva*  to  the  vaft  benefit  of  that  city.  AM 
the  year  1558,  thofe  emigrants  encreafed  fo  greatly,*  that* 
was  judged  necefiary  to  found  a  college  at  Geneva  for  theft 
fietfeption  and  education.  This  college  was,  divided  intofetfU 
4*f&s,  in  which  Greek%  Htbrr^  and  phtlofophy,  weretaugto 
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>y  feparate  pro/eflbrs,  while  Calvin,  and  the  famous  Theodore 
9eza,  read  the  divinity  le&tircs.  The  ftatutes  of  this  col-  v 
ege  were  afterwards  printed.  About  this  time  Emanuel  Pbi- 
ibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  fucceeding  to  his  father,  who  had  been 
tripped  of  almoft  all  his  eftates,  obtained  the  reftittition  of 
art  of  them  from  the  cantons ;  but  complained  bitterly  that ' 
Se  Genevois  encouraged  his  fubje&s  of  Lucerne  and  other 
places  in  their  contumacy.  A  like  complaint  was  brought 
Ijjainft  the  Genevois  by  Charles  IX.  the  French  krng,  who 
taxed  their-ftate  with  being  the  fource  from  which  all  the  di- 
rlfions  and  diftraflions  of  his  kingdom  proceeded.  In  an- 
forer  to  thofe  charges,  the  Genevois  did  not  deny  their  having 
Encouraged  foreigners  to  ftudy  there,  and  to  qualify  them- 
felves  for  the  proteftant  miniftry  ;  but  they  protefted  that  they 
ttever  entertained  the  leaft  thoughts  of  fomenting  difobedience 
In  fuhje£fa  againft  their  fovereign;  and  as  to  the  Savoyards^ 
(hey  declared,  that  they  had  no  farther  connection  with  them* 
than  by  praying  God  to  deliver  them  from  military  cru- 
fclty. 

:   G  E NEVA  was  at  this  time  confidered  on  the  continent 
bf  Europe,    as  being  the  great  feat  of  the  reformed  religion. 
[Their  magiftrates  were  fo  fevere  in  their  difcipline,  that  they 
^ut  a  banker  to  death  for  being  guilty  of  adultery ;  and  another 
perfon  condemned  to  be  whipped  for  the  fame  crime,  having 
appealed  for  a  mitigation  of  his  punifhment  to  the  council  of 
faro  hundred,  was  fb  far  from  receiving  it,  that  he  was  put 
to  death  likewife  by  their  fentence.     In  all  religious  difputes,  Death  of 
*the  Genevois  divines  were  the  umpires,  and  they   furnifhed  Calvin, 
breachers  and  minifters  to  all  the  reformed  flares  in  Europe. 
In  the  year  1564  Calvin  died,"  and  his  corpfe  was  attended  to 
the  grave  by  almoft  all  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva.     Nothing 
fremarkable  happened  in  that  ftate  till  the  year  1566,  when         ' 
^ames  Paul  Spiffa?ne  was  put  to  death  at  Geneva.     He  had 
been  bifhop  of  Nevers,  and  had  retired  to  that  city  on  account 
■Of  his  embracing  the  reformed  religion.     He  had,  at  his  own 
requeft,  been   admitted  a   citizen;    and   he  was  fo,  much 
tfteemed  for  his  learning,  that  he  was  fent  as  a  mHTionary  in- 
to France,  for  the  propagation  of  proteftantifm.     Dur/ng  his 
abfence  a  fufpicion  arofe  of  his  wanting  again  to  reconcile 
himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  it  was  difcovered  that, 
being  married,  he  had  antedated  his  nuptial  contract,  that  he 
ttught  enable  his  fon,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  before  mar- 
riage, to  inherit  his  large  eftate.  '  Being  imprifoned  upon  this 
charge,  he  was  examined,  convicted,  and  put  to  death,  upon 
nis  own   confeffion.     It  was,  however,  believed  by  marry, 
that  his  chief  crime  confined  of  his  having  difcbliged  Ca- 
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tharine  de  Medici^  whofc  influence  with  the  fyndics  procuwl 
his  execution. 
■Geneva /«     The  duke  of  Savoy*  in  the  year  1567,  procured  from  tbe 
danger.      Bernois  the  reftitution  of    Gex,    Gaiiiard^  Terny,  antf  Ck 
W»j,  on  condition  of  the  inhabitants  being  indulged  fa  the 
profeffion  of  the  proteftant  religion*    That  fame  year  the! 
duke  a"  Alva  being  to  pafs  through  Savoy,  the  duke  of  Say: 
endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  an  attempt  to  make  himfdf 
matter  of  Geneva,  and  for  that  purpofe  raifed  a  confidence1 
army.    His  defign  taking  air,  many  of  the  French  proteftanff 
repaired  to  Geneva,  and  offering  their  fervices  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  they  were  formed  into  companies,  under  proper 
commanders ;  and  fuch  other  precautions  were  taken,  M 
the  duke,  without, making  any  attempt  upon  the  city,  pro*| 
ceeded  to  Flanders.    He  was  no  fooner  gone,  .than  the  lb*! 
reigners  at  Geneva,  who  had  been  formed  into  feven  compa* 
.  nies,  marched  to  the  relief  of  their  brethern  in  Gex  andftr^ 
foy,  and  took  pofleifion  of  both  places,  which  were  abandoned 
by  their  garrifons.    Soon  after  this  Geneva  was  again  vifitef 
by  the  plague,  and  other  natural  calamities;  but  nothing  it! 
markable  happened  in  its  government  till  the  year  157ft 
>  when  Henry  III.  of  France  made  an  alliance  with  the  Swijft 

'  in  which  Geneva  was  included,  as  being  the  key  and  bulwsil 

of  Swijferland.    It  was  ftipulated  by  this  alliance,  that  in  de 
that  city  was  befieged,  the  cantons  fhould  fend  a  fufficie/ft 
number  of  men  to  it?  affiftance  at  the  king's  charge ;  and,  off1 
^the  other  hand,  that  the  city  fhould  fuffer  his  troops  to  pail 
through  it,  marching,  orderly  in  rank  and  file,  granting  do 
retreat  or  paflage  to  his  majefty's  enemies.     This  treaty  was 
concluded  at  SoUurre,  betwixt  the  king  and  the  cities  of  Berts 
Soleurre*  and  Geneva*,   Zurich  was  afterwards  comprehended, 
at  the  fuit  of  the  fieur  de  Cocumartin,  ambaffador  from  the 
kins  to  the  Swijfes  *. 
Zhde  if        In  the  year  1582,  the  duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  attempt 
Savoy  re-  to  make  hirhfelf  mafter  of  Geneva,  being  encouraged  tfacrettf 
news  bit    by  a  Dauphinois,  who  lived  at  Tonon,  and  pretended  that  te 
jttemptt     had  confederates,  who  would  open  the  gates  of  the  cky» 
HP*fi  **•  foon  as  the  Savoyards  fhould  appear  before  it.     The  duke  up? 
on  this  raifed  a  number  of  men;  and  one  Lance,  who  com- 
manded in  the  quarter  of  St.  Gervais,  undertook  to  give  his 
troops  admittance  into  the  city ;  but  gave  information  of  what 
he  had  done  to  the  council,  after  he  had  got  all  themofieyte 
could  from  the  duke.     The  Savoyards  were  to  be  command^ 
by  the  count  de  Raconis,  who  advanced  to  Cex%  where  ii* 
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t)aupMnois,  who  had  fome  reafon  tfo  be  fufpicious  of  the 
>venr,  left  him.  This  defection  made  the  count  believe  that 
le  was  betrayed;  and  though  he  found  the  gates  of  St.  Ger* 
mis  open,  he  durft  not  enter,  but  retired  to  Terny  and  St. 
Julien.  The  truth  was,  that  Geneva  at  that  time  was  plen- 
tifully furniflied  with  Proteftant  foldiers  both  frorn  France 
and  SuiJJerland,  befides  natives,  who  were  well  prepared  to 
receive  the  count,  had  his  army  entered  the  city..  He,  oil 
the  other  hand,  being  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  armyy  of 
vhich  fifteen  hundred  were  raifed  out  of  the  popifli  cantons, 
refolved  to  attempt  fomething  againft  the  city  by  open  force  * 
but  he  was  defeated  in  all  the  attempts  he  made,  and  obliged 
to  retire  after  plundering  the  neighbouring  villages.  Upon 
his  retreat  an  inquiry  was  made  after  his  accomplices,  and  a 
rintner,  with  three  others,  were  beheaded  on  that  account. 

About  this  time  the  Jews  fuffered  a  violent  perfection  Cafe  <ftbt 
both  in  France  and  Germany,  and  fixed  their  eye  upon  Geneva,  Jews* 
as  the  moft  commodious  fituation  in  which  they  could  fettle. 
They  offered  to  repair  thither  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten 
thoufand;  to  build  houfes  in  a  quarter  that  fliould  be  allotted 
them,  which  they  were  to  fortify  and  garrifon  at  their  own 
charges ;  to  ferve  with  the  other  citizens  as  foldiers ;  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute,  and  to  raife  their  proportion  of  all  other  ' 

taxes.  A  considerable  number  of  the  Genevois  were  ftrongly 
difpofed  to  accept  of  this  offer;  but  prejudce  and  prepofef- 
fiou  prevailing,  it  was  rejected,  and  the  Jews  were  obliged 
to  purchafe  their  peace  with  the  Germans* 

The  year  1584  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  moft  dreadful  hur-  JV£/araJ 
ricane,  earthquakes,  and  temped,  that  happened  in  Geneva^  mlamiim 
and  all  over  its  neighbourhood,  which  buried  a  great  number  in  Gea*- 
of  men,  caftles,  and  houfes.     In  Otlober,  the  fame  year,  the  va. 
city  of  Zurich,  confidering  Geneva  as  the  key  of  the  Swifi 
cantons,  entered  with  it  into  a  perpetual  alliance;  the  me- 
mory of  which  is  preferveoVby  a  Latin  infeription  in  the  town- 
houfe,  and  the  fame  was  celebrated  by  great  rejoicings  at 
Geneva.     Next  year  an  extraordinary  famine  fucceeded,  which, 
carried  oflF  a  vaft  number  of  the  Genevois,  and  the  fields  were 
filled  with  numbers  of  villager?,  expiring  with  hunger.     The 
effefts  of  this  calamity  were  long  felt,  and  encouraged  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  in   the  year  1 580,  to  apply  to  the  pope  for 
aififtance,  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Geneva.     His  holinefs 
teceived  the  Savoyard  ambaffador  with  great  fefpedT,  but  con- 
sulted the  bifhop  of  la  Cave,  who  was  a  Genevois  by  birth,  as 
to  the  practicability  of  the  propofal.    The  bifliop  giving  his 
'opiniorr againft  it,  his  holinefs  anfwered  the  ambaflador,  that 
*c  would  jwt  expend  the  church's  treafure  in  advancing  the 
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duke  of  Savo/s  temporal  concerns ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
affift  him  in  reducing  Geneva  to  the  power  of  the  church, 
The  duke  communicated  this  anfwer, -with  which  he  flat: 
highly  exafperated,  to  the  Spanijb  miniftry,  who  difUiaded 
him  from  having  any  connection  with  his  holtnefs;  upon; 
1  which  he  refolved  to  attempt  the  thing  by  force;  but  the  Gti 

nevois,  at  this  time,  found  a  powerful  ally  in  Henry  IIL  of 
France* 
Duke  of        Tri*E  duke  of  Savoy,  taking  advantage  of  the.  diftrafled  di- 
Savoy        vifions  of  that  kingdom,  had  feized  upon  the  marquifate  o 
/eizes  Sa-    Saluces ;    and  Henry  fent  Harlay  fieur  de  Sancy,    one  of  hi 
luces,        minifters  of  date,  to  perfuade  the  Genevois  to  break  iyrth  the 
duke.     Sancy  offered,  in  his  matter's  name,  not  only  to  fur- 
nifh  them  with  troops,  but  to  bear  all  the  charges  of  the  war, 
and  that  they  fhould  keep  all  the  conquefts  they  fhould  make; 
This  matter  being  laid  before  the  council,  fome  of  the  mem- 
bers thought^  the  propofal  too  hazardous  to  be  embraced  >  bui 
the  advantages  attending  it  were  fo  evident,  that  it  was 
greed  to  by  a  great  majority.     The  inducement  was,  that  the 
duke  had  (hewn  hlmfelf  an  open  enemy  to  their  (rate;  that 
by  complying  with  tl?e  king's  requcft,  they  would  obtain  ad- 
vantages for  the  Proteftants  in  Frances  and  that  they  would 
be  fure  of  the  friend  (hip  of  the  prince  palatine,  and  th&Swijfo 
during  the  war. 
The  war       From  Geneva,  Sancy  proceeded  to  Swijferhnd,  where  be 
continued,  induced  the  Bernois  to  declare  war  again  ft  the  duke ;  and  the 
Genevois  being  furniflied  with  fome  able  officers  from  France, 
took  the  field  with  fix  companies  of  foot,  and  three  troops  of 
horfe,  commanded  by  two  Frenchmen,  ^uitry  and  Baujtu* 
In  the  night  time  they  furprifed  and  took  Montboux,  and  in 
the  morning  they  took  the  caftle  of  Bonne,  which  is  fituatd 
at  the  entrance  into  Focigny,   from  the  Genevois  country. 
They  then  broke  down  fome  bridges  in  the  Chablais,  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy's  approach,  and  at  laft  laid  fiege  to  the  im- 
portant caftle  of  St.  Joire,  which  belonged  to  the  baron  of 
Hermance.    This  nobleman  had  been  the  capital  enemy  of 
-     the  Genevois^  and  the  contriver  or  manager  of  the  chief  en- 
terprizes  againft  them.     The  duke  of  Savoy,'  little  expefliog 
that  the  Genevois  would  have  ailed  offenfively,  had  made  no 
difpofitions  for  faving  the  caftle,  which  fell  into  the  hands  0/ 
the  Genevois,  and  with  it  all  the  material  papers  relating » 
the  operations  of  their  enemies  againft  their  city-    On  tbc ' 
7th  ofjprilthty  purfued  their  good  fortune,  by  befieging  and  I 
taking  Gex  itfelf,  the  governor  and  garrifon  of  which  they 
fent  prifoners  to  Geneva.     By  this  time,  the  duke  of  SeWf 
being  alarmed  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Genevois^  difpatched  &■* 
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h«  governor  of  Rtrmlly,  with  eight  troops  of  horfe,  and  nine 
companies  of  foot,  to  recover  the  places  they  had  taken; 
He  prefented  himfelf  before  Bonne,  which  was  defended  by 
bne  Bois  for  the  Genevois-,  and  though  its  garrifon  did  not 
exceed  ninety  men,  he  durft  not  attack  ir.  *  In  the  mean 
lime  the  Genevois  s  under  §>tiitry,  befieged  La  Clufe,  fituated 
It  the  foot  of  mount  Jura ;  but  2%uitry  found  the  place  (o  ■ 
bong,  that  the  garrifon  held  out  till  it  was  relieved  by  -Sottas. 
to  this  fiege,  which  was  very  defperately  carried  on  by  the 
Senevois  and  Bernois,  they  loft  the  baron  St.  Lagier,  and 
broe  of  their  beft  officers. 

After  this,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Genevois  were  at  Colog*  Suceefs  of 
ij,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  La  Glufe,  where  they  were  joined  by  *b*%  (*eac* 
tolonel  Erlacb,  with  feme  auxiliaries  from  Bern}  and  laying  v01*» 
tilde  all  farther'  thoughts  of  befieging  La  Clufe,  the  whole 
iraiy  marched  back  to  Geneva,  where  they  were  joined  by 
feme  reinforcements  from  Soleurre  and  the  Grifons*  They 
then, -about  the  middle  of  April,  befieged  and  took  the  caftle 
tfTonon,  having  tranfported  their  artillery  thither  by  water, 
frith  feveral  other  ftrong  places  in*  the  Chablais.  After  that 
they  laid  fiege  to  the  fort  of  RipaHle-,  but  the  duke  of  Savoy 
tame  to  its  relief  with  three  thoufand  men.  Though  the 
Genevois  appeared  as  principals  in  this  war,  yet  the  numbers 
tfiey  brought  into  the  field  were  very  inconfiderable,  compared 
l&  thofe  of  the  French,  the  Swifs,  and  the  Grifons,  for  their 
fcrmy  amounted  in  the  whole  to  ten  thoufand  men.  They  were, 
kowever,  far  from  being  united,  and  the  French  behaved  but 
ircry  poorly ;  but  the  Genevois  and  the  Swifs  a£ted  fo  bravely, 
that  Ripaille,  though  the  garrifon  confifted  of  five  hundred 
men,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.  After  this  the  French  army 
withdrew  to  Franche  Cotnte,  and  the  Bernois  ordered  three 
thoufand  men  to  protect  the  conquefts  that  had  been  made  in 
Ike  bailliages  tAVaud  and  Chablais.  The  withdrawing  of  the 
trench,  had  almoft  ruined  the  affairs  of  the  Genevois.  They 
6w  themfelves  burdened  with  the  charge  of  a  war,  while 
their  treafury  was  empty,  and  their  magazines  exhaufted. 
The  duke  of  Savoy,  on  the  other  hand,  had  great  re/ources, 
and  by  this  time  had  raifed  an  army  of  about  eight  thoufand 
men,  the  command  of  which  he  gave  to  the  baron  of  Her- 
mance,  who  immediately  retook  the  caftle  of  St.  Joire,  and 
feme  other  places  in  the  Chablais,  and  befieged  Marcouffy, 
Which  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  was  relieved  by  a  party 
of  three  hundred  Genevois.  The  latter,  however,  upon  the 
taain,  found  themfelves  unable  to  maintain  the  places  they 
had  taken,  and  therefore  abandoned  them  all,  excepting 
Bonne  and  Monthoux,  or  Monthon.  They  at  the  fame  time 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  X  began 
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began  to  raife  a  fort  near  the  bridge  over  the  Arve,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  city,  in  which  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  two  thoufaod  horfe  and 
foot,  but  he  was  repulfed  with  lofs  ;  as  he  was  in  two  vigorous 
attacks  which  he  made  upon  the  Genevo'u  caftte  of  Tens}, 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Viftor*    The  duke,  to  be  re- 
venged, ravaged  Che  adjacent  country ;    aria*  bringing  up  his 
heavy  artillery,   he  began  a  furious  cannonade  againfttbe 
caftle,     which  being  old  and  defencelefs,  the  ganifon  was 
obliged  to  furrender,  on  promife  of  having. their   lives  fpared; 
but  this  capitulation  was  infamoufly  broken  by  the  duke,  whs 
ordered  them  all  to  be  hanged. 
nvhear*        This  breach  of  faith  exafprrated  the  Genevois,  who  were 
txafperat-  now  much  better  foldiers  than  the  Savoyards  \  and,  notwfrh- 
idnuitb     (landing  the  inequality  of  their  numbers,  •  they  had  the  better 
the  duke  cf\n  %\\  encounters.     The  duke  was  again  repulfed  at  the  fort 
Savoy.      ||ear  the  Arve,  and  five  hundred  Genevois  mufqueteers  belt 
*   four  thoufand  Savoyards,  upon  the  plain  of  X)uattes,   half  a 
league  diftant  from  the  fame  fort,  killing  two  hundred,  a- 
fnongft  whom  were  feveral  general  officers,  wijth  the  left  of 
no  more  than  two  men,  and  four  or  five  wounded  of  their 
own.     This  defperate  engagement  obliged  the  Savoyards  te 
keep  for  fome.time  within  their  intrenchments.     The  duke, 
hearing  that  the  van  of  the  Bnnois,  under  colonel  Erlath, 
was  advancing  10  Geneva,  attacked  them  in  the  village  of 
Efcoran,  near  La  Cluft,  but  was  fo  warmly  received,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs.    About  the  fame  time  be 
was   forced  to  raife  the  blockade  of  Bonne,  and  to  abandon 
the  village  of  Filing  in  Foeigny9  where  part  of  his  army  wtf 
quartered.      Notwithftanding  thofe  partial  advantages,  the 
duke  commued  greatly  fuperior  to  the  Genevois,  even  though 
they  had  been  joined  by  forty  companies  of  Bernois  auxilia- 
ries, commanded  by  the  advoyer  of  Vatteville:  but  the  ciiike't 
army  lying  between  that  reinforcement  and  the  Genevois,  he 
redoubled  his  efforts  againft  the  latter,  before  they  could  be 
joined  by  their  auxiliaries,  and  made  repeated  efforts  againft 
the  fort  on  the  Arve  and  Bonne,  but  aH  without  Tuccefi.   la 
the  mean  while,  fome  of  his  counfellors  propofed  a  peace 
between  him  and  the  canton  of  Bern;  but  his  demands  beiflj 
very  high,  only  a  three  weeks  truce  was  concluded,  to  the 
-    '  infinite  prejudice  of  the  Genevois.     The  truce  being  expire^ 

the  Geneveis  at  laft  were  joined  by  their  auxiliaries,  and  boih 
fell  into  the  country  of  Focigny,  where  they  took  feveral  foils* 
the  Savoyards,  in  the  mean  while,  making  reprifals  in  the 
Jordlbip  of  St.  Viclor,  where  Bois,  one  of  the  belt  officers  of 
ftbe  Genevois  was  kilted* 
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$Hfe  aflaffination  and  death  of  Henry  III.  of  Fntha;  which  Death  of 
happened  about  tkilt  time,   put  the  duke  of  Savoy  upon  in-  Henry]  If, 
trading  ^brvDeme.     He  had  been  disappointed  in  bis  defign  of  of  France 
Ftibcbnng  the  Genemii  \  but  thinking  ij  dangerous  to  leave- 
Bwane  in  the  handsf  of  his  enemies,  he  befiegcd  it,  and  bat- 
tered it  fa  furioufly,  that  the  garrifon  was  obliged  to  furrendcr; 
m  pramifc  of  having  their  lives  faved ;  but  the  duke  as  ufual 
boke  the  capitulation,  and  put  them  all  to  death,  excepting 
Merrier  the  minifter,  who*  was  referred,1  and  afterwards 
Jaycd  alive.    It  is  hard  to  fay  what  the  corifequence  might 
jave  been,  had  the  duke  purfued  tbis  advantage*  but  he  was 
intent  upon  his  expedition  to  Provence.     Finding  the  Genevois 
refdved  not  to  fubmit  to  him,  he  built  a  fort  at  Verfoy^  which 
commanded  their  navigation  upon  the  lake;  and  leaving  it 
Under  the  government  of  the  baron  of  Serra9  he  withdrew  his 
irmy  beyond  the  mountains,  as  the  Bernois  did  to  their  own 
country.     Upon  their  retreat,  the  Genevois  found  themfelves 
b  a  mod  deplorable  fituation,  by  having  loft  the  navigation 
of  the  lak^.     The  governor  of  Verfoy  threatened  to  oblige 
them  by  famine  to  come  With  halters  about  their  necks,  and  ' 

make  their  fubmiffion  to  the  duke  his  matter*  which  they  .     . 

Vfere  fenfible  muft  be  the  cafe  if  they  could  not  take  Verfoy.  ^  , 

Their  force  in  Geneva  waft,  at  that  time  eight  hundred  foot,  Progrejs  if1 
(wo  troops   of  horfe,    two  troops  of  light  horfe,    and  one  a  new 
hundred  and  fifty  volunteers,  all  of  them  commanded  by  the  **>***• 
fieur  Luhigny,  a  Frenchman.    They  had  for  fome  days  har- 
*»&d  tbe  garrifon  of  the  fort  by  falfe  alarms,  2nd  on  the 
Right  of  the  7th  of  November  they  refolved  to  attack  it,  as 
they  imagined  that  the  garrifon  of  the  caftle  would  be  then  fa- 
tigued. They  divided  their  little  army  into  four  parfs ;  and  after 
performing  public  prayer*  they  marched  out  upon  the  expedition 
with  petards  and  fcaling  ladders.     Their  greateft  dependence, 
however,  was  upon  feyehteen  reTolute  foldiers,  who  With  irori 
crows  in  their  hand6,  conduced  by  a  peafant,  forced  their  way  . 
ty  a  narrow  paflage  into  the  body  of  the  place,  where  they  over- 
threw all  before  them,  while  the  divifton  Without,,  had  leifure 
to  break  open  the  gate,  and  fcale  the  Walls ;  and  entering  the        x 
t>laee,  the  governor,  With  the  lofs  6f  two  hundred  men,  waS 
driven  into  the  caftle,  which  he  was  in  a  day's  time  obliged 
tofurrenderj  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Genevois,  who  immedU 
ately  ferfire  to*5  the  place,  and  deftfoyed  all  its  fortifications*    •, 
and  carried  the  provisions  and  ammunition,  which  they  found 
^  it  in  gneat  abundance,  to  Geneva.    The  reft  of  the  winter 
was  fpcnt  in  fkirmifhes  of  no  gr£at  importance,  farther  than 
»J  they  ferved  to  render  the  Genevois  excellent  foWiers. 
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In  which       Itf  the  beginning  of  January*  1590,  the  Genevois,  ttht 
ike  Gene-  ft  ill  kept  the  field,  after  beating  a  party  of  the  Savoyardsf 
\ois  are     were  repulfed  in  an  attack  they  made  upon  the  caftleof  Baftit, 
SucliJs/uI.    near  Verjoy .  but  bringing  up  their  heavy  artillery  twelve  day* 
after,  they  took  it,  and  demolished  it.     Soon  after  they  re- 
duced the  cattle  of  Montboux,  and  by  way  of  reprifa),  they 
put  the  garrifon,  who  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Geneva, 
to  the  fvvord.     About  the  fame' time  they  took  the  city  and 
caftle  oiGex,  and  repulfed  the  Savoyards  in  two  frefh  attempt! 
which  they  made  upon  their  fort  on  the  Arve.     In  Aprils 
Lubigny,  the  Genevois  genera),  took  the  caftle  of  Pierre*  near 
Forges,  which  had  been  a  great  thorn  in  the  fide  of  Geneva^ 
and  then  he  once  more  formed  the  fiegeof  La  Clufe.    The 
place  was  exceedingly  ftrong,  and  a  great  body  of  Savoyard 
under  Don  Amadeo,  a  natural  fon  of  that  duke,  was  advanc- 
ing to  relieve  it,     Lubigny,  however,  took  bis  meafures  h 
well,  and  pufhed  his  attacks  fo  warmly,  that  the  governor  ef 
*    the  place,  a  Piedmontefe,   having  onjy  twenty-eight  foldiert 
left,  furrendered  the  fort,  which  Lubigny  entered  on  the  twenty- 
firft  of  April.    Soon  after  Amadeo  arrived  with  his  army  before 
J evjoaid  the  fort,  and  perceiving,   by  a  difcharge  of  artillery  from  the 
h beaded,    walls,  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Genevois,  he  carried, 
through  the  cowardice  of  one  captain  Efgailbn,  a  poft  in  a 
neighbouring  mountain,  a  poft  which  commanded  the  fort, 
and  rendered   it  untenable  by  Lubigny,  who  was  forced  to 
abandon  the  fame,  after  blowing  up  part  of  the  fortifications. 
He  carried  his  army  back  to  Geneva,  where  Efgaillon,  by  the 
Sentence  of  the  council  of  two  hundred,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  intereft  made  for  him,  beheaded  for  cowardice. 
Upon  Lubigny's  retreat,  Amadeo  repaired  the  fort  of  LaCluft, 
and  ravaged  the  bailiwick  of  Gex,  but  the  Genevois,  by  the 
friendfhip  of  the  bailiff  and  people  of  Nyons,  got  fafe  horse 
three  barks  laden  with  merchandises,  and  ten  thoufand  crowns 
s  in  ready  money,  which  the  Savoyards  endeavoured  to  intercept. 

After  this  many  inconftderable  actions  happened  on  both  fides, 
in  which  the  Genevois  generally  had  the  better;  but  they  were 
repelled  in  an  attempt  they  made  upon  the  caftle  of  Brant,  in 
the  bailiwick  of  Tonon.  Some  days  after,  the  Savoyards  en- 
deavoured to  carry  off  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  from  the 
bailiwick  of  Gey,  but  Lubigny  obliged  them  to  abandon  their 
prey,  with  the  lofs  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  their  belt 
men,  their  cavalry  taking  refuge  in  La  Clufe;  while  tht Ge- 
nevois loft  only  a  (ingle  man.  Two  days  after,  Don  Ami® 
•fent  a  meffage  to  Geneva,  to  know  what  number  of  Savoyard 
prifoners  were  in  that, city,  and  complaining,  that  the  GV**- 
ws  carried  away  even  his  drumjners.  The  Genevois,  who  hd 
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•bout  four  hundred  Savoyard  prifoners,  in  their  turn  reproach* 
cd  Amadeo,  for  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  he  made  war 
tipon  them,   not   fparing  even  their  women    and  children. 
•At  this  tftne  the  Genevois  were  at  a  great  lofs  in  being  deprived 
©f  Lubigny?  who  had  been  bruifed  in  ah  encounter,  and  was 
obliged   to  keep   his   bed.     Being  the  only  officer  amongft 
them  who  underftood  difcipline  and  military  affairs,  the  Ge- 
nevois fold iers  grew  licentious,  and  were  defeated  in  feveral ; 
encounters ;  in  one  of  which  they  loft  two  hundred  of  their 
beft  men  by  ambufcades,  which  Amadeo  had  laid  for  them, 
Within  a  league  of  their  city.     The  Genevois  hiftorian*  fays, 
that  fuch  of  their  troops  as  were  wounded  and  carried  to  the  ne  Q*j 
fcofpital,  inftead  of  being  cured,  had  their  wounds  poifoned  by  nevois 
<a  villainous  furgeon,  who  was  afterwards  executed.      The  worfted. 
'-Savoyards?  however,  loft  more  men  in  proportion  than   the 
^Genevois.     This  defeat  threw  the  city  into  fuch  a  confterna- 
'lion,  that  it  was  expected  every  moment  the  Savoyards  would 
enter  it  fword  in  hand;  but  Lubigny,   notwithftandinghisill-    * 
uefs,  went  round  the  fortifications  in   his  night  gown,  and 
made  fuch  difpofitions  as  prevented  farther  ill  confequences. 

On  the  23d  of  AuguJ}9  the.fieur  Clugny,  baron  of  Con/or-  Tbezvar 
jgien,  •  arrived  at  Geneva,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  -o£.t*tt$wed*. 
the  troops  of  the  republic.     To  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the 
Genevois ,  the-  high  opinion  they  had  conceived  of  his  activi- 
ty and-  courage,  the  very  night  of  his  arrival  he  put  on  board 
fome  barks  three  companies  of  foot,  with  which-  he  intended 
to  furprize  the  city  of  Evi<m\  but  the  citizens  being  provided 
to  receive   them,    the   barks  were  obliged  to  return,  aftet 
making  fome  booty.    The  Genevohy  by  this  time,  had  con- 
ceived a  contempt  for  their  enemy,  which  had  almoft  proved 
fetal  to  them.     Hermance  obferving  the  little  caution  with 
which  they  proceeded,  concealed  his  force,  and  lay  upon  the 
defenfive  in  Focigny,  where  the  Genevois  were  informed  by 
the  peafants  of  the  country,  that  he  had  not  with  him  above 
four  hundred  troops.     The  Genevois  were  fo  much  convinced  x 
of  this,  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  and  one   hundred 
and  thirty  horfe,  iffued  out  of  Geneva  to  carry  in  their  ene- 
mies vintage  harveft ;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  admoni- 
tions of   Conforgien,  proceeded  fo  inadvertently,  that   they 
were  completely  furrounded  by  the  Savoyards*  and  muft  have 
been  intirely  cut  to  pieces,  had  they  not  been  difengaged  by 
Conforgien,    who   foreseeing  what   had   happened,  N  had    his 
troops  in  readinefs,  and  not  only  brought  off  the  foragers, 
but  obtained  the  moft  complete  victory  the  Genevois  had  ever 
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*Tbe  Ge-  S^Q^d  over  the  Savoyards,  after  a  difpute  of  three  hours,  HJ 
joevois  which  the  Savoyards  loft  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prifonen, 
widvrious.  five  hundred  men;  while  the  lofs  of  the  Qpuvm  amounted  to 
about  ten  foot  foldiers,  one  trooper,  and  fifteen,  wouaded, 
h\it  not  dangerously.  This  victory  was  of  the  greater  import- 
ance to  the  Genevois,  as  their  enemies  were  refolved  to  have 
given  them  no  quarter,  and  were  fo  fure  of  conqueft*  that  thek 
officers  had  drefled  themfelves  in  their  rtcheft  cloaths  and  ar- 
mour j  fo  that  the  fpoils  which  the  Genevois  carried  from  the 
field,  were  very  confiderable.  It  was  obferved,  that  Confwr- 
gien  began  and  finifhed  all  his  actions  with  public  fqpplicatux^ 
-  and  thankfgivings  to  heaven,  performed  on  the  field. 
*  Towards  the  end  ofOflober,  the  war  between  tbe  Gtw- 
vois  and  their  enemies  became  fo  defperate,  that  both  fidei 
came  to  a  refolution  to  give  no  quarter.  The  Savoyards  had 
been  reinforced  by  Neapolitan,  Spanijb,  and  Italian  auxiliaries 
who,  if  poffibie,  hated  the  Geneve  is  worfe  than  the.  Savoyard 
did,  and  three  companies  of  them  lying  at  CruJUle*  a  towa 
about  three  leagues  from  Geneva,  they  filled  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  with  devastations  and  cruelties.  On  the  29^ 
of  OSiob^r,  Confer  glen  marched  out  of  Geneva,  at  tbe  head  of 
his  troops  to  furprize  this  neft  of  barbarity;  but  his  matt* 
being  difcovered  by  the  Savoyard  peafants,  part  of  the  garrtfcs 
ftood  upon  its  guard,  whilft  others  had  fuch  a  contempt  for 
the  Genevois,  that  they  loitered  in  the  town,  which  was  lacked 
'  by  the  Genevois,  who  put  them  all  to  the  fword,  and  made  a 

vaft  booty.  The  caftle,  however,  ftill  held  out,  and'  all  the 
^neighbouring  country  being  alarmed,  Conforgien,  after  killing 
about  one  hundred  of  the  enemy,  retreated  with  the  lofs  of 
three  foldiers  and  a  lieutenant.  The  reft  of  the  year  was  fpeat 
in  actions  of  frnall  importance,  in  which  the  Genemis  burst 
fome  Savoyard  villages. 
farther  On  the   ill  of  January,   1591*  the  Genevois*  being    rein* 

iperations    forced  with  fome  French  troops  under  Santy,  their  army  a- 
'tfikewar*  mounted  to  two  thoufand  men,  with  which  they  laid  (lege 
to  the  caftle  of  Buringe\  but  were  attacked  in  their  camp  by 
three  hundred  Savoyard  hoik,  of  whom  they  killed  fixty,  and 
repulfed  the  reft.     The  fiegewas  then  carried  on  with  fuch 
vigour,  that  the  garrifon  deiired  to  capitulate,   but  could  ob- 
tain no  other  terms  but  their  furrendering  at  difcretion  ;  upon 
which  they  made  their  efcape  out  of  the  place,  which  was 
immediately  taken  poffeflion  of,  and  demolished  by  the  Gene* 
vols.     They  next  befieged  Tonon^  which  they  took  on  com* 
pofition,  and  found  in.it  the  value  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand 
'         crowns  of  gold ;  and  they  afterwards  took  Evian,  and  plun- 
dered the  neighbouring  country.    Thofe  fuxcefles  infpired  the 
u'  *  '  '*  w':  *  "         •    Fresdt 
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French  with  intolerable  llccntioufnefs ;  and  while  they  were 
lying  difperfed  about  the  country,  news  came  that  tbeir  ene- 
mies, con  lifting  of  Savoyards,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  to  the 
number  of  fix  thoufand  foot,  and  about  one  thoufand  horfe, 
were  advanced  as  far  as  Roche  to  attack  them.     The  French 
and  Genevois  generals,  Sancy,  Quitry,  and  Conforgien,  were 
then  encamped  at  Buringe*,  and  hearing  of  the  enemies  ap- 
proach, >  they  called  in  their  parties,  and  {lengthened  theif 
army  by  drawing  the  garrifons  out  of  the  neighbouring  places. 
*The  duke's  army  was  commanded  by  Don  Amadeo,  Oliva- 
rex,  an  experienced  Spanijh  captain,  Sonas,  the  marquis  of 
Treffhrt,    and  the  count  of  Chateau  Nevf.     The  opinion  0/ 
O/ivarez    was  againft  attacking  the  French  immediately,  for 
.be  faid   their  own  diforders,  and  want  of  provision,  would 
oblige  them  to  retire,  and  he  was  joined  by  Don  Amadfo\  the 
other  two  generals,  however,  were  for  cutting  the  French  of£ 
without  fufTering  them  to  retreat,  and  a  Hedged,  that  their  own 
army  would  mutiny  for  want  of  pay,  if  they  were  not  led  to 
a&ion;  upon  which  the  attack  was  refolved  on,  on  the  12th 
of  March.     By  this  time  the  French  and  the  Genevois  had 
sained    a  pofuion  which  fecured  tbeir  communication  with. 
Geneva,    and  were  very   advantageoufly   encamped.      The 
Spaniards,  however,  made  fo  furious  an  attack,  that  they  en* 
tirely  defeated  five  hundred  French;  and  their  whole  army 
mud  have  been  defeated,  had  not  this  fir  ft  advantage  encou* 
raged  Sonas,  and   the  count  of  Chateau  Neufi  to  advance  (a 
far  into  the  plain  with  thirteen  hundred  mufqueteers,  that 
Conforgien  charged  and  routed   them  before  they  could  fall 
back   upon  their  main  body,  which  at   lad  they  did  with 
great  difficulty,  w!>h  the  lofs  of  their  leader  Senas,  and  three 
hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred  were  gentlemen*    When 
night  drew  on,  the  army  of  Savoy  parted  the  river  at  Buringe% 
but  broke  down  the  bridge,  for  fear  of  being  purfued;  while 
the  French,  who  had  fuffered  a  good  deal  in  the  encounter, 
retired  to  Franche  Comte.    The  reft  of  the  campaign  was 
fpent  in  mutual  inroads,  in  one  of  which  the  baron  of  Her* 
tnance  was  madeprifoner  by  the  Genevois,   and  carried  to  Ge- 
neva, where  he  was  confined  till  the  February  following,  when 
he  paid  eight  thoufand  crowns  for  hitranfom. 

In  Oftoher,    1592$   the   baron  of  Conforgien  returned  to  * 
Geneva*  and  refumed  his  command,     After   feveral  military  /^/v 
operations*  in  which  he  wai  generally  fuceefsful,   he  had^      * 
forrre  conferences  about  a  peace  with  the  baron  of  Hermance% 
and  being  difgufted  with  the  fevere  four  manners  of  the  Gene- 
vois towards  his  men,  he  returned  to  France*     Upon  bis  de-  ' 
jWttjre^  the  marquis  of  Trejfart  encamped  v^th  eight  hun* 
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dred  mtn  t\  Lancy,  near  the  new  fort  upon  the  Arve\  and 
being  forced  from  thence,  the  Genevois  demolished  that  village. 
In  the  mean  while  Conforgien,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  G*. 
.nevois,  returned  to  that  city;  but  a  truce  for  three  months  had 
taken  place  between  the  French  king  and  the  duke  of  &rc«y, 
to  which  the  Genevois  were  invited  to  accede,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1593.  In  a  few 
days  after,  fix  of  the  Swifs  cantons  fent  their  deputies  to 
Geneva*  to  perfuade  the  magiflracy  there  to  a  peace  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  This  proportion  was  rejeQed  ;  but  the  truce 
<was  continued  for  two  years,  during  which  time,  the  Frerub 
king  being  in  no  condition  to  affift  them,  the  Genevois  demo- 
lished the  fort  upon  the  Arve.  This  compliance  had  the  ef- 
fect to  open  a  kind  of  a  communication  between  the  Savq* 
ards  and  the  Genevois ;  and  they  appeared  lefs  intractable  fo- 
rwards one  another  than  they  had  been  for  many  years.  la 
the  year  1597,  a  report  fpread  that  Theodore  Bexa,  the  grot 
paftor  of  Geneva,  had  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the 
Genevois  bad  fent  deputies  to  Rome  to  be  reconciled  to  that  fee. 
This  idle  report  arofe  from  the  effe&  of  the  truce,  which  had 
been  concluded  two  years  before.  That  being  expired,  hoflt- 
lities  recommenced  between  the  Savoyards  and  the  Genems% 
who  were  now  deprived  of  the  afliftance  of  France ;  but  tic 
duke  being  as  unable  as  the  Genevois  were  to  continue  a  war, 
thofe  hoftilities  foon  ceafed,  and  new  conferences  for  a  peace 
were  fet  on  foot, 
and  con-  At  I  aft  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  French  kingt 
eluded.  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  which  the  Swija 
and  their  allies  were  comprehended  on  the  part  of  Ftgrcl 
The  duke  of  Savoy  denied  that  thofe  general  terms  comprc* 
>  Jiended  the  Genevois,  who  were  not  name  in  the  treaty ;  ami 

the  French  king  infilled  as  Arenuoufly  that  they  were.  Tbi* 
difference  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  ferious  cenfequences; 
for  Villeroy,  the  French  miniftcr,  by  his  matter's  order,  figfli- 
fied,  under  his  Own  hand,  that  his  mailer  never  would  depart 
from  ,the  commprehenfion  of  the  Genevpis,  under  the  title  d 
allies  to  the  'Syvifles ;  and  he  difpatched  Chapeaurouge%  the 
Genevois  deputy,  with  letters  to  the  republic,  intimating  rfwr 
he  never  would  forfake  them  ;  and  that  if  they  were  attacked 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  be  would  defray  all  the  expences  of  tb? 
war.  Thofe  difpatches  were  fo  agreeable  to  the  council,  that 
upon  reading  them  their  great  guns  were  difcharged,  and  a 
.  public  thankfgiving  was  celebrated  in  the  city. 
J  plague.  This  year  the  plague  broke  out  again  in  Geneva,  buttiot 
*  fo  fiercely  as  before ;  and  the  Genevois  had  the  mortification 
to  perceive,  that  the  greateft  part  of  their,  brethern  of  Tw* 
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bad  reverted  to  popery,  partly  through  the  perfuafions  of  one 
Cberubin,  a  prieft ;  and  partly  through  the  power  of  their 
Sovereign  the  duke  of  Savoy.  That  prince  perceiving  the 
:rown  of  Franu  to  be  in  earneft  to  maintain  Geneva  in  its  in- 
Jependency,  at  laft  perfuaded  the  Genevois  tnagift rates  to 
Igree  to  a  meeting,  for  difcufling  that  affair  at  Hermance. 
ros  deputies  were  the  fieur  Jacob,  one  of  his  lieutenants ;  the 
pnefident  Rochette\  the  prefident  Berlief,  baron  oiBourget\  , 
Lambert  baron  of  Terny  ;  and  Marin  earl  of  Viry.  The  de- 
puties of  Geneva  were,  the  counsellors,  Maillet,  Daufin,  Lecl9 
ind  Rofet,  together  with  the  fecretary  John  Sarrafm.  The 
inference  was  long,  folemn,  intricate,  and  learned;  the 
matter  was  debated  verbally,  and  in  writing  \  and  the  papers 
interchanged  on  this  occafiori,  exhauft  all  that  can  be  fa-id  on 
this  fubjeel:.  Nothing  fatisfa&ory,  however,  refulted  from 
this  conference,  only  the  French  king,  by  a  letter  to  the  duke 
^ Savoy j  dated  November  u,  1599,  again  ^^d  upon  the  , 
Genevots  being  comprehended  as  his  allies  in  the  late  treaty; 
ind  acquainted  the  duke,  that  he  had  taken  them  into  his  pe- 
culiar protection. 

The  duke  perceiving  the  French  king  to  be  fleady  in  his  The 
rtfolution  with  regard  to  the  Genevots,  endeavoured  to  (hake  French 
Mm  in  point  of  intereft.  The  French  king  urged  him  to  re-  ***&/*• 
[lore  the  marquifate  of  Saluces  ;  and  the  duke  took  a  journey  yours*  tb* 
tv  Paris,  to  treat  on  that  affair.  He  applied  to  the  pope's  Gcne¥OU* 
nuncio,  to  whom  he  gave  a  commiflion  to  offer  to  give  up 
the  marquifate,  provided  the  king  would  abandon  the  defence 
of  the  Genevots.  The  nuncio  attacked  Henry  on  this  headt 
with  all  the  fubtlety  of  his  profeflion  ;  but  in  all  his  argu- 
ments he  ftill  went  upon  the  preemption,  that  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  had  an  original  and  uncontrovertible  right  to  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Geneva  \  and  from  that  he  inferred,  that  the  duke 
had  as  lawful  a  claim  upon  that  as  Henry  had  upon  the  mar- 
quifate. His  arguments  made  no  impreffion  upon  the  king ; 
for  he  difputed  the  duke's  right,  and  told  the  nuncio,  that  in 
protecting  the  Genevots  he  only  followed  the  example  of  his 
anceftors,  and  the  dictates  of  gratitude ;  concluding,  that  he 
COuld  not,  without  ftaining  bis  honour  and  that  of  his  crown, 
abandon  them  or  fufFer  them  to  be  ppprefled  by  the  duke. 
This  refolute  anfwer  put  an  end  to  all  farther  conferences  on 
that  head  ;  and  the  king  and  duke  difagreeing  in  other  re- 
fpecls,  both  parties  took  the  field.  The  king  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  campaign;  and  having  dripped  the  duke  of  al- 
tnoft  all  Savvy,  he  laid  fiege  to  5/.  Catherine's  fort,  that  had 
been  but  lately  erected  within  two  leagues  of  Geneva,  near 
Sonzy,  and  was  of  Infinite  detriment  to  the  Genevots.    This 
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caftte  was  a  regular  fortification,  and  of  fo  much  iroportarat 
to  the  Genevois,  that  they  appointed  a  foletnn  deputation  19 
the  king,  with  Beza  at  its  head,  to  beg  that  he  would  gm 
them  leave  to  demolish  ir.     The  duke  de  Sullyy  a  Proteftant, 
and  one  of  the  bed  fervants  ever  any  king  had,  was  then  boft 
the  firft  minifter  and  the  friend  of  Henry,  whom  he  convince! 
that  all  the  maxim*  of  policy,  as  well  as  honour,  led  him  tt 
protect  the  Genevois*    The  duke  in  perfon  introduced  the  de- 
puties to  his  matter  ;  and  Beza,  xhat  aged  venerable  reformer) 
in  a  fpeech  he  made  on  the  occafion,  {hewed  how  well  he 
had  ftudied  the  moft  fulfome  adulation  of  heathen  and  popifli 
orators  to  their  fovereigns,  but  without  directly  mentioning 
the  main  point  of  the  deputation.     Henry  in  his  anfwer  fpbte 
like  a  friend  and  a  gentleman  :    he  allured  them,  that  ther 
might  depend  on  the  good  offices  of  the  dukje  de  Sully,  who« 
he  took  by  the'handj  and  added,  ft  rnuft  be  a  very  unreach- 
able requeft  which  they  could  make,  and  he  not  grant  it 
.   To  cut  off  any  farther   unnecefiary  formalities,  he  whifperd 
in  the  ears  of  the  deputies,  that  he  was  no  Granger  to  tk 
purport  of  their  com  million  ;    and  he  allured  them,  that  fort 
67»  Catherine  (hould  he  demolished  as  foon  as  taken. 
A  ioesthe     This  noble  open  behaviour  of  the  king,  had  it  not  bed 
dniede      f°r  tne  confiderate  generofity  of  the  duke  de  Sully,  nauft  hiH 
Sully*        been  inconveniently  expenfive  to  the  Genevois.    It  tranfporteJ 
t  '    ■ ;        them  fo,  thar^  they  threw  open  their  gates  to  the  French  ana/, 
and  kept  open  taWe  for  their  officers,  fo  that  no  fewer  than 
four  thou  (and  French  were  reckoned  in  one  night  to  be  in  the 
city.   The  duke  of  Sullyt  both  by  his  example  and  authority 
difepuntenanced  this  refort,  by  returning  to  the  camp  himfelf, 
*     'and  ordering  all  the  officers  and  others  to  follow  him.   fc 
the  mean  while,  the  trenches  being  opened  before  fort& 
Catherine*  the  garrifon  capitulated  ;  and  having  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war,  Sully  blew  up  the  baft  ions  ;  and  tlw 
Genevois  ferving  as  pioneers,  fb  effectually  demoli filed  the  fcrf, 
that,  in  two  day's  time,  not  a  veftige  of  it  remained.    Hesrj 
gave  fix  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  found  in  the  fort,  io 
a  prefent  to  the  Genevtis. 
Peace  tf        Next  year,  by  the  interpofition  jof  the  pope's  legate  M: 
Lyons.      hrandini,  an  accommodation  was  made  between  Henry  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  at  Lyons,  by  which  Henry  agreed  to  hold 
the  county  of  BreJJe,  which  he  had  conquered,  with  GexzvA 
other  acquifitions  he  had  made,  and  to  leave  to  the  duke  the 
marquifate  of  Saluces.     Gex  was  then  held  by  the  Genevois, 
who  earneflly  begged  of  Henry  to  remain  in  poffeffion  of  it; 
but  all  was  to  no  purpofe,  for  they  were  obliged  to  tefi%nit; 
tyt  Henry,  by  way  of  compenfation,  again  declare4  tbem  to 
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4e  bis  allies,  and  that  they  were  trader  bis  prote&Ion.  Tbis 
accommodation  between  Henry  and  the  duke,  was  far  from 
reconciling  the  Savoyards  and  tjie  Gemwis,  The  former  found 
means  to  get  pofleffion  of  fomc  villages  belonging  to  the  <?*- 
fuvois ;  but  were  disappointed  in  their  attempts  upon  others.; 
and  the  Genevois  thoughtLtbem  of  fo  little  importance,  not  to 
mention  that  their  right  to  them  was  doubtful,  that  rather 
jhan  break  the  peace,  they  fuffered  them  to  remain  with  the 
jSaveyards;  but  an  event  was  now  at  hand,  the  moft  important 
of  any  in  the  Genevan  biftory.  * 

[    In  the  year  1602,  a  kind  of  jubilee  was  celebrated  at  3i-  Hifioryef 
Z$n\  belonging  to  the  duke  ot  Savoy*  and  finely  fituated  on  itbe  famom 
/iver  by  the  lake,  about  eighteen  miles  diftant  from  G*neva.fc*&**  °f 
£The  refort  to  this  feftivity  was  very  numerous  j   and  amongft  Geneva. 
lathers  were  fome  Frenchmen,  who,  mingling  with  the  Savoy- 
ards, underftood  that  a  fcheme  was  in  agitation  for  furprifiijg 
tpmeva*    They  communicated  their  difcovery  to  the  Genevois 
^magiftrates ;   but  they  difregarded  it  at  firft,  as  being  impro- 
bable.  At  laft  they  complained  to  the  (tear  Jlbigny,  who,  was 
governor  on  that  fide  of  the  mountains  for  the  duke  of  Savey, 
ivybogave  them  the  ftrongeft  aflurances  that  his  raafter  was 
[determined,  at  all  events,  to  obferve  the  late  treaties  of^Vr- 
yins  and  Lyons*  made  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the 
Genevois  were  included,  but  not  mentioned.     The  Genevois 
feemed  to  be  fatisfied  with  thofe  aflurances  j  and  their  cre- 
dulity had  aim  aft  coil  them  their  liberties. 

The  plot  for  furprifing  Geneva  had  been  formed  originally 
by  the  Jefuits  and  violent  Rottianijis,  who  considered  that  city 
as  the  feat  and  fhelter  of  herefy ;  and  during  the  Tmm  jubi- 
lee, they  had  bound  the  undertakers  of  it  to  execute  it,  by 
folemn  oaths  and  facr*ment$.  The  duke  himfelf  omitted  no 
means  to  render  it  fuccefsfuL  He  caufed  troops  to  defile  to- 
wards Focigny,  without  being  difcerned,  and  particularly  the 
regiment  of  the  baron  of  Laval  d9  I/ere,  which  was  made  up  of 
French  fugitives,  baniQied  their  country  for  their  crimes,  arid 
ripe  for  any  defperate  enterprise.  Brmaulieu,  who  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, undertook  to  reconnoitre  the  place ;  and  after 
taking  the  height  of  the  walls,  and  the  dimenfions  of  the  div 
ches,  he  affured  Alblgny,  that  the  undertaking  was  not  only 
practicable,  but  eafy  to  be  accomplished.  To  render  the 
Genevois  perfectly  fecurc,  and  like  wife  to  form  a  party  amongft 
them,  the  duke  fent  the  preftdem  Rocfytte,  bis  counfellor  of 
§ateA  with  a  cornraiffion  to  Geneva,  where  he  propofed  to  the 
tfagiftrates,  the  heads  of  a  new  and  a  lading  treaty  between 
them  and  his  matter,  which  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  the  Ge- 
ffipis  even  neglected  to  place  the  ufual  guards  at  their  gates* 
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.    and  upon  their  walls.    Notwithftanding  the  duke's  fecreq, 

the  affair  was  intrufted  into  fo  many  hands,  that  the  Go*  j 

vois  had  repeated  informations  of  a  blow  that  was  to  be  fpee- 

dily  ftruck  againft  them ;    but  they  difregarded  all  advice* 

that  kind,  and  treated  a  man  as  a  vifionary  for  afluringthe* 

*  that  their  enemies  were  a&uallyfupon  their  march  to  attad] 

Difpofi-     them.     The  night  between  the  nth  and  12th  of  Decembttt 

tiom  for    was  pitched  upon  for  the  execution  ;    and  Albigny%  about  fit 

f*rtrifi*g   in  the  evening,  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  La  Roche,  Bom^ 

the  city,     and  Bonneville.    In  their  march  they  endeavoured  to  fecurc< 

the  peafants,  left  any  of  them  fhould  carry  intelligence  tofl* 

neva ;  but  fome  of  them  efcaping,  endeavoured  to  alarm  th 

guards,  who  continued   to  defpife  the  information.    Era 

thing  was  provided  with  the  utmoft  precifion,  for  the  fuccd 

of  the  undertaking,  which  was  propofed  to  be  performed  1 

fcalade.    Brunaulieu,   and  fome  of  the  chief  officers, 

bound  themfelves  in  the  moil  folemn  manner,  not  to  r< 

alive  if  they  were  not  fuccefsful.    Petards  were  provided,  A 

ladders  on  which  the  fcalade  was  to  be  performed  were  Mai 

ened,  to  prevent  their  being  perceived,  jointed,  and  fortififl 

with  iron,  and  accommodated  with  pullies,   for  their  rat* 

eafy  management,   and  three  hundred  refolute  troops,  rij 

were  to  mount  firft,  were  armed  at  all  points  with  breaft 

plates,  helmets,  piftols,  and  cutlaces ;    fome  of  them  wefl 

-furnifhed  with  great  fteel  hammers,  which  ferved  as  hatcftet 

at  the  fame  time,  and  pincers  for  pulling  nails  and  bolts.  Thef 

were  to  be  fupported  by  another  party,  armed  with  btlf- 

pikes  and  mufquets.     The  duke  himfelf  came  incognito  poi 

over  the  mountains  to  Tremblieres,  within  a  mile  ofGentfy 

that  he  might  animate  his  men,  who  approached  to  the  city 

without  meeting  with  any  considerable  obftru&ion,  thougk 

they  were  fometimes  alarmed  by  their  own  fears  and  fuperffi- 

tion.    The  main  body  was  left  at  Plein  Palais,  a  deligbtU 

Walk  in  the  fuburbs  of  Geneva,  while  Brunaulieu,  withtbe 

three  hundred  we  have  mentioned,  advanced  to  the  efcaladc. 

•At  firft  they  were  ftartled  by  fpringing  a  flock  of  wild  ducbj 

•*  but  being  provided  with  hurdles,  they  pafied  the  ditch  of  the 

-quarter  called  Corraterie,  and  raifed,  three  ladders  agamU* 

wall,  near  the  watch  tower  of  the  Monoye-gate.     The  reader 

is  to  obferve,  that  within  the  wall  was  a  large  void  fpace,  wbick 

was  left  unguarded,  and  which  terminated  in  a  gate  toward* 

the  city,  called  Tartas,  which  generally  ftood  open.   ScrA 

the  fon  of  him  who  was  killed  at  Monthoux,  was  amongftthe 

firft  to  mount  the  wall ;    but  a  ftone  happening  to  fall  from 

it,  knocked  him  dovpn  and  ftunned  him.     Alhigny  and  0* 

Alexander,  a  Scotch  Jefuita  ftood  at  each  fide  of  the  ladder,  * 
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firft  encouraging  the  aflailants  by  the  promife  of  booty,  and 
the  latter  by  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  giving  them,  by  way 
of  talifmans,  flips  of  paper,  inferibed  with  texts  of  fciipture,. 
fortbeir  prefervation.    Their  exhortations  were  fo  effectual,: 
ijiat  about  one  in  the  morning  Sonas,  Attignac*  and  fix  others* 
had  mounted  the  wall,  and  in  an  inftant  were  followed  by 
two  hundred  more.     The  firft  eight  who  mounted  entered 
the  gate  of  Tartas,  walked  through  the  ftreets  unperceived, 
md  found  that  every  thing  was  quiet ;    while  the  reft  con- 
aled  themfelves  in  the  void  of  the  Corraterie,  it  having  been 
reed  upon  not  to  proceed  to  farther  adion  till  day*  break, 
at  they  might  the  better  know  what  they  were  about,  and 
ive  the  Spanijb  and  Neapolitan  auxiliaries,  who  were  at  fome 
iftance,  time  to  come,  to  their  afiiftance.     This  precaution 
ros  to  have  ruined  their  enterprize ;  while  the  duke  was  fo  Confidence 
fident  of  fuccefs,  that  he  difpatched  meflengers  through  of  the  duke 
&/,  Piedmont>  and  Dauphiny^  with  an  account  that  he  wasef  Sav°y» 
after  of  Geneva^  which  was  for  fome  days  believed. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  precaution  of  the  aflailants,  ™&2/£ 
centinel  in  the  tower  nea*  the  Monoye-gate9  informed  \\\$  troops  arc 
irporal  that  he  heard  a  noife ;  upon  which  the  latter  fent  out  heat  hy  the 
foldier  with  a  lanthorn  to  reconnoitre,  and  he  feeing  fome  Genevois. 
en  approach,  fired  his  piece,  but  was  immediately  knocked 
Mown ;  upon  which  the  centinel  on  the  tower  fired  his  piece 
ilikewife,  to  alarm  the   main- guard,  which  confided   of  no 
fmore  than  fix  men.    This  difcovery  did  not  difconcert  Bru- 


iiiaulituy  who,  «by  this  time,  had  pafled  the  walls  likewife. 
!  He  divided  thofe  who  had  got  in  into  four  parties ;    one  was 
j  to  feize  the  New  Gate,  one  that  of  Tartar  another  that  of 
\  Moneye%    and  the  fourth,    the  entrance  to  the  town-houfe, 
till  petards  could  be  brought  for  blowing  up  the  New  Gate, 
fo  that  the  main  army  might  enter  in  a  body  from  Plein  Pa- 
lais*   Thirteen   men  had    been  placed  to    guard, the  New 
Gate,  which  was  then  the  chief  one  of  the  ciry  ;    but  they 
were  no  fooner  attacked  by  the  Savoyards,  than  ten  of  them 
difcharged  their  pieces,  and  ran  to  alarm  the  guards  at  the  ' 
town-houfe,  La  Four,  and  the  gate  of  Rive.     They  were  fa 
clofely  purfued,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  fhut  the 
gate  of  La  Trielle  behind  them.     The  Savoyards  upon   this 
^  returned  to  the  New  Gate,  where  one  of  the  three  guards, 
"  who  bad  hid  himfelf  upon  the  top  of  the  tower,  let  down  the 
port  cullice,  which  prevented  the  petard  from  taking  effect. 
In  the  mean  while,  all  the  quarter  about  the  gate  of  Tartas> 
which  was  the  only  one  now  in  poffefiion  of  the  Savoy  or  dsy 
was  alarmed  by  a  vigilant  citizen.     Part  of  the  citizens  were 
employed  in  bawicadoing  the  ftreets,  and  part  in  endeavouring 
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to  retake  the  gate,  where  a  (harp  conflid  began,  and  fertri  j 
were  killed  on  both  fides;    but  the  affailants,  at  laft,  wot' 
obliged  to  return  to  the  New  Gate.     It  was  frill  pitch  dirt j- 
and  both  parties  in  general  ufing  the  fame  language,  the  cos- 
fufion  was  prodigious,  the  Savoyards  purpofely  calling  out, at 
if  they  had  been  citizens,  to  march  to  the  Rive?  for  the  ene- 
my was  there.     By  this  time  they  had  forced  open  the  gatf 
of  Monoye\  but  they  found  a  barricade  behind  it,  defended  by 
citizens,  who  killed  fomeof  them,  and  obliged  others  to  re- 
tire to  the  Corraterie,  whete  they  began  to  plunder  thehoofe, 
The  (caling-ladders  all  this  time  remained  at  the  wall  tb* 
joins  the  tower  of  Monoyey  with  a  baftion  called  Oye,  wbid 
laft  the  Savoyards  had  not  attempted ;  and  one  of  its  embri* 
zures  flanking  the  ladders,  a  Genevois  gunner  discharged  t 
(hot  fo  happily,  as  to  deftroy  or  carry  mcM  part  of  them  o£ 
The  troops  that  were  waiting  at  Plein  Palais  miftook  the  no* 
of  this  (hot  for  that  of  the  petard,  which  was  to  have  bee* 
their  fignal  for  advancing ;  and  thinking  that  all  was  M 
own,  ordered  their  drums  to  beat,  and  rather  ran  than  marcbd 
towards  the  New  Gate.    Finding  it  (hut,  they  haftened  to 
the  ditch  of  the  Corraterie*  where  they  thought  their  (baling* 
ladders  were  ftill  (landing.     While  they  were  in  the  ditch* 
the  Genevois  gunner  made  afecond  difebarge  upon  their  flank,4 
from  a  cannon  loaded  with  fmall  (hot,  while  a  refolute  party 
of  the  citizens,  attacking  the  Savoyards*  who  were  Ml  en- 
deavouring to  force  open  the  New  Gate,  drove  them  intothf 
open  part  of  the  Corraterie.-  Here  every  Genevois  became  I 
hero.    A  taylor  performed  wonders  with  a  two-handed  fwoidj 
and  a  woman  fplit  the  fkull  of  one  of  the  enemy's  officers,  h 
(hort,  while  they  were  thus  (hut  up  in  La  Trielle,  fifty- two  of 
Their  fy/.  them  were  killed.     Brunaulieu  obftinately  refufed  at  firft  w 
retreat,  and  was  fettled.     At  laft  his  party,  imagining  tbein- 
felves  ftill  pofiefled  of  the  fure  means  of  efcaping,  retired  to  the 
wall  where,  they  had  left  their  ladders ;  but  finding  none  there, 
they  were  forced  to  throw  themfelves  down,  by  which  many 
were  wounded,  and  fome  kHIed.    By  this  time  the  ckizeof 
had  found  means  to  mount  a  battery  of  cannon  upon  the  plat* 
,      formof  La  Treille>  which  bore  direQly  upon  PUin  Palais,  sot 
routed  all  the  Savoyard  army  there.     Albigny  having  no  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  ordered  a  retreat,  which  his  troops  performed^ 
great' diforder  to  Bonne.     When  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  in- 
formed by  Albigny  of  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize,  all  be 
(aid  was,  "  That  he  had  made  a  fair  flourifli."  ' 

9  he  S£-  JN  this  attempt  the  Genevois  made  thirteen  prisoners,  amongtt 
voyards  wbom  wcrc  three  of  quajjty>  gonas,  Clmffardon,  and  jtttip** 
executed.    gJMj  j^g  C0O£yCfCj  ^  no  better  than  common  robbets>  •» 
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of  tkem  weft  hanged,  and  their  heads,  as  well  as  thofe  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  enterprize,  were  placed  on  the  walls 
of  the  city,  by  order  of  the  council  of  fixty,  the  wkole  amount- 
ing to  fixty-teveo.  .  This  attempt  coft  the  duke  of  Savoy  two 
hundred  of  his  heft  troops j  but  the  Gmevsis  hgd  no  more  than 
thirteen  killed  and  thirty  wounded.  Beza  was  now  grown 
fe  old,  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  tumult ;  but  next 
day,  after  viewing  the  flain  along  the  Corraterie,  he  mounted 
the  pulpit,  and  preached  a  thankfgiving  fermon,  ordering  the 
124th  pfalm  to  be  fung ;  a  practice  that  has  been  kept  up . 
bver  fince  in  Geneva  on  that  anniverfary,  which  they  ftill  ob- 
terve.  The  tranquility  of  the  city  being  fomewhat  reftored* 
pere  was  the  ftrongeft  reafon  for  believing  that  the  Savoyards 
had  a  correfpondence  with  fome  men  of  note  within  the  walls ; 
pnd  two  iyndics,  who  had  tKfregarded  the  advices  of  the  ene- 
by's  approaches,  narrowly  efcaped  being  torn  into  pieces  by 
pe  people,  who  were  greatly  divided  about  the  choice  of  the 
beceeding  fyndics ;  but  they  at  laft  fixed  upon  four  who  were 
^exceptionable. 

!  The  Genevois  having  returned  public  rhankfgivings  fox  Jptkgyf 
kheir  deliverance,  which  they*  commemorated  by  infcrip*ions/£*  d#kt 
rod  other  inftitutions,  applied  themfelves  to  guard  againft  the/or  bis  «n 
pke  furpriaals  for  the  future.  They  wrote  letters  to  Bern  and"*^ 
jthe  other  Proteftant  cantons  of  Swijirland,  informing  them 
of  all  that  had  happened ;  and  they  immediately  fent  twelve 
Hundred  men  to  their  afliftance.  They  wrote  likewife,  m  the 
j&me  ftrain,  to  the  fieur  de  Guiche,  governor  of  Lyons,  implor- 
ing the  French  king's  afliftance,  in  cafe  Jflbigny  fhould  renew 
ibis  attempt  upon  their  city,  as  they  were  apprehenfive  he 
vould.  This  letter  was  laid  before  the  French  king,  who, 
till  he  read  it,  had  believed  that  Geneva  was  actually  in  the 
Spower  of  the  Savoyards.  Being  undeceived,  he  wrote  them  a 
letter  full  of  friendfhfp  and  affedtion,  promifing  them  that  if  the 
duke  of  Savoy  (hould  again  moleft  them,  that  he  would  not 
only  fend  them  afliftance,  but  if  it  was  neceffary,  that  he 
would  march  in  perfon  to  their  relief.  As  to  the  duke  of 
&wwy,.aH  Europe  reproached  him  for  his  infincerity.and  trea- 
chery towards  the  Gcnevois ;  but  he  made  ufe  of  two  kinds 
of  apologies  to  juftify  his  conduct  He  excufed  it,  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  courts,  from  his  zeal  to  introduce  the  true 
religion  into  Geneva  ;  and  he  ordered  the  count  de  Tournony 
bw  refident  with  the  Sivifs ,  can  tons,  to  apologize  for  it  to  the 
government  of  Berny  by  pretending  that  the  Genevois  had  re- 
filled to  pay  him  hfs  lawful  tolls  and  cuftorns,  and  had  mal-' 
Seated  his  officers.-  The  Bcrnois  magiftrates  difregarded  this 
aP°'°gy  f°  much,  that  they  returned  no  anfwer  to  itj  and  had 
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not  the  count  and  his  fecretary  left  Bern,  they  would  k« 
bpen  infulted  by  the  populace.  It  is  (aid,  chat  the  pope  him* 
felf  difapproved  of  the  duke's  attempt ;  and  the  Genevas,  ia 
the  manifeftos  they  published  upon  the  occafion,  fhrewdlj 
obferved,  that  a  prince,  who,  like  the  duke  of  Savoy,  bad 
been  guilty  of  perjury,  gave  but  an  indifferent  fpecimen  oi 
his  regard  for  religion.  The  duke,  •  however,  omitted  no 
means  to  preferve  the  friendship  of  the  Bcrmis,  and  the  other 
Proteftant  cantons. 

He  found  this  the  more  neceflary,  as  he  was  fo  far  from 
laying  afide  his  defigns  againft  Geneva,  that  he  ftraitened  it  by 
his  garrifons  on  all  quarters.  But  the  Genevois  being  rein* 
forced,  not  only  by  their  Bernois  auxiliaries,  but  by  fane 
troops  from  France*  manned  their  walls  fo  as  to  prevent  il 
future  furprizes,  cut  down  their  trees  about  their  city  to  tab 
away  all  fcelter  from  their  enemies,  and  in  their  turn  invadcl 
the  dominions  of  Savoy*  where  they  took  5/.  Genis  iAijk 
and  made  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Cbambery  itfelf,  whki 
they  were  very  near  taking. 

SECT.    .IV. 

Friend/hip  of  the  French  King  to  the  Genevoisj 
their  Accommodation  with  the  Duke  of  Savofj 
TerrailV  Conspiracy  difcovered,  and  be  bimfilf  at- 
cuted  ,  other  Confpiracies  and  Executions  ;  Ext' 
cution  of  Nicholas  Antoine ;  Death  of  the  Dttht  <fc 
Rohan  at  Geneva;  Cromwell'*  Letter  to  the Gc- 
nevois  ;  they  fortify  their  City*-  which  is  again  if 
Danger  of  being  furprifed  9  but  is  protected  by  tit 
French. 

v**  h       TT  ^  ^  French  king  Henry  IV  was  the  real  friend  of  df 

French        ±     Genevois.     Being  fenfible  that  they  were  unable  to  fcp 

king  pro-    pQrt  thcnifcjVCS}  he  ordered  de  Vic,  one  of  his  minifies  » 

fr*'*       endeavour  to  bring  them  over  to  the  thoughts  of  a  peace; 

A.*B.     kut  *n  *°  gen^e  a  manner»  that  they  could  not  perceive  lb* 

1603.     ^c  a^ume^  the  fmalleft  fuperiority  over  their  government.  A 

Vic  was  received  in  Genroa  with  great  marks  of  diftinfliooi 

but  he  found  many  of  the  leading  men  ftrongly  difpofcd to 

continue  the  war  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.     De  Vic,  however* 

by  a  little  management  at  firft,  brought  them  to  conclude* 

truce,  which  was  a  kind  of  prelude  of  a  negociation  fa* 

peace.     This  met  with   great  difficulties;    for  though  tic 

duke  of  Savoy  wanted  peace  as  much  as  the  Gentvth  M 

I* 
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^et  the  pride  of  the  court  of  fyif'n,  which  declared  jtfelf  to 
e  the  duke's  prptedor,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  ftoop  to  the 
terms  of  the  Genevois. , .  The  negotiation  therefore  wis  feveral 
limes  broken  off  and  refurhed  ;  but  at  laft  the  coupt  de  Fuentes9 
-the  Spantjb  governor  of  Milan,  fent  one  Sebajiian  Culebro  to 
Geneva >  where;  obtaining  admittance,  he  produced  his  cre- 
dentials, by  which  it  appeared,  that  his  Catholic  majefty  was 
determined  to  declare  war  againft  the  Genevoisy  unlefi  they 
teade  peace  with  the  duke  of  Savoy.    The  Genevois9  elated  by 
their  late  fuccefles,.  were  ready  to  have  bid  defiance  to  this 
Jnenace  ;    but  the  French  king  interpofed,  and  treated  fo  ef- 
fectually with  the  Genevois  allies  amongft  the  cantons,  that  a 
peace  at  laft  was  concluded  atSt.Julien,  but  more  to  the 
|oy  and  fatisfa&ion  of  the  Savoprds,  than  of  the  Genevois. 
Both  parties  thus  laying  down  their  arms,  they  refuoied  their 
pens.     The  Savoyards  were  the  aggreflbrs,    by   publifhing 
jrcatifes  tending  to  revive  that  duke's  claim  to  the  fovereignty      - 
of  Gemv&  ;    but  they  were  artfwered  by  Sarmin,  by  order  of 
tile  Genevois  magiftrates. 

.  In  the  year  1604,  a  profecution  was  commenced  agaihftjfyw^f 
Pbitiberi  Blondel,  who  had  been  one  of  the  fyndics  when  the  Blondel* 
Savoyards  attempted  to  fcale  the  walls  of  Geneva.  Having 
AmaJTed  a  fdrtune^bf  forty  thoufand  crowns,  by  means,  for 
.which  no  body  could  account,  the  people  fufpe&ed  him  to  be 
it  traitor,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  duke  of  Savoy..  At  firft  /he 
was  tried  upon  a  charge  of  mifdemeanors ;  and  it  was  proved; 
that  in  the  night  of  the  fcalade  he  had  been  remifs  in  his 
iltky,  for'  which  he  was  fined  two  thoufand  crowns.  He  re- 
itifed  to  fubmit  to  the  fcntence,  and  his  efFecls  were  feized  to 
make  good  the  fine.  He  (till  flood  on  his  juftification,  and  > 
irefli evidence  coming  out  againft  him,  he  was  fined  three  thou* 
4aad  crowns  more.  This  additional  cenfure  was  worfe  than 
death  to  Blondsl^  who  was  equally  haughty,  vindictive,  and 
avacitious  ;  and  he  was  refolved  to  die  in  prifon  rather  thaa 
pay  the  money.  ' 

,  A  fresh  profecution  was  commenced  againft  him,  and 
it  was  proved,  that  he  held  a  correfppndence  with  the  duke 
tot  Savoy ;  that  he  poflefled  an  eftate  under  him,  for  which  he 
paid  neither  rent  nor  taxes ;  that  a  lantbora,  with  his  mark 
on  it,  was  found  in  the  city  ditch  the  day  of  the  fcalade,  be* 
fides  feveral  other  ftrong  circumftances  of  treafonv  This 
drew  upon  him  another  fine  of  two  thoufand  crowns,  and  he  , 

was  fentenced  to  lie  feven  years  in  prifon*  AH  this  feverity 
was  far  from  daunting  Bhndel\  and  the  principal  evidence 
againft  him  being  a  peafant,  who  ufed  to  manage  his  corref- 
pondence,  he  attempted  to  win  him  over  by  money  $.  but  that 
failing,  he  found  means  to  have  bim  imprifoned  j  and  the 
<  Mod,  Hist.  Vol,  XXXVII,  V  fcW 
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fellow  continuing  to  ftand  by  his  former  evidence,  Blom 
fuborned  one  of  his  jailors,  who  ftrangled  him  in  prifon;  b* 
being  apprehended  and  put  to  the  rack,  he  laid  all  the  blame 
upon  Blondel.   The  latter,  according  to  the  deteftable  cuffoa 
in  Geneva,  was  put  to  the  rack   likewife.       Though  tor- 
ments upon  torments  were  multiplied  upon   him,   nothing 
could  be  extorted  from  htm,  but  that  he  was  guilty  of  the 
Qufc/jixf- murder,  and  of  having  offered  his  fervice  to  the  duke  ofSa- 
tuted.         v°y  3  upon  which  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  and  died  as 
impenitent  as  he  was  unpitied.    After  his  execution  the  ma- 
giftrates  fortified  their  city,  fo  as  to  render  it  fefs  liable  to 
fudden  attacks  for  the  future. 
Death  ef       In  the  yeair  1605,  died  Theodore  Btza>   the  fitcceflbr  of 
Beza.        Calvin,  in  his  functions  as  a  minifler  of  the  reformation.  Hb 
credit  with  the  reformed  Was  (o  great,,  that  he  was  commonly 
called  the  pope. of  the  Httgonots;    and  his  diipofition  w* 
more  amiable  than  that  of  Calvin.    Soon  after  his  death,  at 
incident  happened  which  threw  the  Genevois  into  vail  per- 
plexities.    Henry  IV.  the  French  king,  who  had  been  their 
Xeptejis  $f  father  and  prote;<9or,  fent  the  ficur*d*  Nere/iany  to  defire  the 
the  French  Genevois  to  grant  him  a  place  for  building  a  fort,  or  ana/- 
*'"£*  fenal,  to  fecure  their  city  agamft  future  furprizes.     Such  of 

the  Genevois  as  had  been  accuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Frank 
as  their  friends  and  protestors,  efpoufed  this  requeft;  but  the 
more  confiderate  ldoked  on  it,  if  complied  with,  as  a  prelude 
to  the  lofs  of  their  liberties  ;  and  they  very  truly  obferved,  that 
the  future  kings  of  France  might  not  all  of  them  poffefs  the 
-  difinterefted,  virtuous,  and  noble  -  fentiments  of  Henry  IV; 
Not  being  willing,  however,  to  fhock  their  auguft  benefac- 
tor with  a  flat  refufal  of  his  requeft*  it  was  referred  to  the 
council  of  two  hundred,  and  by  them  to  the  general  coun- 
cil. Henry  was  generous  enough  to  interpret  thofe  delays  at 
once  as  a  mark  of  refpeft  for  his  perfon,  and  of  their  back* 
wardnefs  to  comply  with  his  requeft ;  and  he  ordered  his  mi- 
nifters  to  prefs  it  no  farther.  He  even,  that  very  year,  in 
June  1666,  granted  to  the  Genevois  letters  of  naturalization) 
to  free  them  from  the  Aubeine,  and  other  taxes. 

The  independency  of  Geneva  became  now  fo  much  the 
objed  of  attention  amongft  the  Proteftant  powers,  that  this 
year  the  landgrave  of  Heffe  made  the  citizens  a  prefent  of 
twelve  th'oufand  crowns,  as  the  prince  palatine  did  of  three 
thoufand,  for  building  a  bulwark  near  the  lake ;  td  defend 
and  fortify  the  gate  of  Rive,  which  was  accordingly  coffl- 
pleated ;  and  the  munificence  of  the  two  princes  was  com- 
memorated by  an  infcription  upon  the  work.  The  reft  0/ 
this  year,  and  the  two  next,*  were  (pent  at  Geneva  in  dome- 
ftic  and  religious  regulations.  In  the  year  1609,  one  C*rrd> 
~  ■  .....  the 
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he  common  ferjeant  of  the  city,  was  broken  alive  upon  the 
vheejj   for.  carrying  oft  a  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  ' 

^avoy*  which  h$  informed  of  all  that  pafled  at  Geneva,  and 
or  other  deteftable  crimes. 

A  more  dangerous  confpjracy  now  broke  out.  A  French  Con/piracy 
rentleman,  called  Terrain  a  man  or  courage  and  quality.  ^Terrail 
laving  been  guilty  of  murder,  was  obliged  to  fly  France ;  ana  «*^Ba-  » 
uying  fpent  fome  years  in  different  armies,  particularly  in**"*0 
Flanders*  he,- together  with  one  Baftide,  another  Frenchman* 
md  an  excellent  engineer,  in  travelling  through  Italy  came 
o  the  court  of  Savoy*  where  they  were  well  received  by  that 
luke,  who  was  no  ftranger  to  their  characters  and  qualifica- 
ions.  After  fome  coriverfation  he  acquainted  them,  that  he 
Rras  far  from  having  dropt  his  defigns  againft  Geneva,  and 
:hat  he  was  willing  to  engage  their  afiiftance  in  making  therh 
fuccefsful ;  which  they  willingly  agreeing  to,  his  highnefs  made 
both  of  them  very  generous  prefents ;  and  Baftide  was  fent  to 
Geneva*  where  he  viewed  all  the  new  fortifications,  and  then 
returned  to  the  duke.  Both  he  and  Terr  ail  agreed,  that  it- 
was  practicable  to  furprife  the  city  ;  and  at  laft,  TerraiPs  pro- 
pofal  was  to  make  themfelves  matters  of  the  gate  leading  to 
the  lake.,  and  that  of  La  Rive*  which  could  not  be  done  with- 
out great  difficulty,  and  their  being  thoroughly  informed  of 
the  nature  and  fituation  of  the  place.  For  this  purpofe  both 
of  them  pafled  ever  to  Evian,  where  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  informing  themfelves  by  the  boatmen,  and  other  per- 
fons  trading  to  Geneva,  of  the  nature  of  the  watch  that  was 
kept  at  the  gates,  and  other  particulars  which  they  wanted  to 
know.  In  a  few  days  they  returned  to  the  duke  ;  and  it  was 
agreed  to  prepare  five  large  flat-bottomed  boats,  which  fliould 
be  laden  with  wood,  piled  up  in  fuch  a  manner  as,  to  conceal 
two  hundred  men  in  each  boatj  and  it  was  propofed  to  de- 
fer the  execution  till  the  following  May*  during  which  time 
Terrail  and  Baftide  were  to  repair  to  Flanders*  to  provide  mzti 
on 'whom  they  could*  depend;  for  they  propofed  to  have  in 
readinefs  feveral  bodies,  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  in  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  Geneva,  to  fecond  their  main  enterprise. 

The  indifcretion  of  the  confpirators,  before  they  left  the  di/cmereJ, 
duke  of  Savoy's  court  at  Chambery^  occafioned  the  difcovery  of 
their  defign.  Terrail's  valet  overheard  fome  fufpicious  expref-' 
fions  that  pafled  between  him  and  Baftide ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  difcovered  they  were  often  confulting  a  draught  of  Ge- 
fieixa,  Efe  imparted  his  obfervations  to  his  brother  in  that; 
c]ty;  and  by  his  means  the  magiftrates,  who  had  fom$  <|ark 
intimations  of  it  before,  were  put  upon  their  guard.     They 

informed  themfelves  all  they  could  concerning  Terraify  perfon 
.    Y-2.      %     •    -  and 
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and  intentions,  and  even  privately  prqpured  his  piflure,  wMdr 
they  fent  copies  of  to  fuch  bailiffs  and  magistrates  as  they 
.  could  truft,  of  thofe  places  through  which  tbey  were  informed 
he  and  Bqftide  were  to  pais.    With  fome  difficulty  they  were 
known,  and  arretted  at  Toerdun,  a  little  town  belonging  to 
<he  Bernois ;  and  though  Terrail  offered  the  foldier  who  be* 
him  one  thoufand  crowns  to  favour  his  efcape,  yet  they  were 
firft  imprifoned,  and  then  put  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
And  the      fyn(^cs>  w^°  carried  them  to  Geneva.     Bajlide  being  potto 
ton/thro-     tnc  rac^»  confeffed  the  whole,  as  did  Terrail  likewife ;  upoo 
torsexe-     which  the  former  was  hanged,   and  the  latter  beheaded. 
cated.        Some  doubts  were  held  concerning  the  legality  of  thofe  exe- 
cutions; but  they  were  juftified  by  the  magiftrates,  who  af- 
firmed, that  the  fufferers  had  no  right  to  any  protection  from 
the  laws  of  nations,  which  they  had  forfeited,  by  entering  into 
iuch  a  confpiracy  in  time  of  peace.     Notwithftandtng  thk 
apology,  it  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  afcertain  what  degree 
of  credit  is  due  to  a  difcovery  that  is  extorted  from  the  rack. 
'  Giovanni      It  is  certain,  that  the  jealoufy  which  the  Genevvis  enter- 
•wrong-      tamed  of  their  public  liberty,  hurried  them  fometimes  into 
fully  exe-    precipitate  meafures.     An  Italian,  one  Giovanni y  accufedonr 
tuied.         0f  the  chief  counfellors  of  correfpondingwith  the  duke  of  j*j 
voy,  who  had  his  picture  in  his  clofet.    The  counfellor  be-j 
ing  brought  to  Giovanni,  the  latter  candidly  owned  that  he 
was  not  the  perton  he  expefted  to  have  feen.    This  acknow- 
.  ledgment,  however,  did  not  fave  him  from  befog  hanged  fa 
calumny  artd  impofture.     After  his  execution  his  mformatioa 
was  difcovered  to  be  right,  there  being  another  perfon  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  counsellor  he  had  cleared,  and  who  kept 
up  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the  duke. .  Upon  this  difcovery 
the  attorney-general  wanted  that  a  new  procefe  fhould  com- 
mence again!?  the  real  perfon  ;  but  the  evidence  being  exe- 
cuted, the  affair  was  dropt.  • 
t>eath  of       The  Genevoh  fiiftained  a  great  lofe  by  the  death  of  Hat 
HcnrylV.  rj  IV.  of  France,  who  was  no  fooner  allaffinated  than  the 
duke  of  Savoy  renewed  his  preparations  againft  Geneva.    But 
the  preservation  of  that  citj*  became  now  the  common  caufe 
•    of  PrQteftantifin  itfelf.     The  reformed  churches  of  Frmt 
made  large  collections,  which  they  remitted  to  the  Genem 
to  aflift  them  in  fortifying  and  defending  their  city.  The  queen- 
mother  of  France,  who  bore  them  no  good- will,  complained 
of  thofe  remittances  made  by  French  fubje<Ste;  but  Jnjormi 
the  Genevoh  deputy  at  the  court  of  France,  proved  to  her  ma- 
jefty,  that  the  late  king,  by  the  treaty  of  Saleurre,  ,had  per- 
mitted his  Proteftant  fubje&s  to  aflift  the  Genevois  with  tbeir 
perfons'  and  eftftf.es.   'His  rea&ns  being  accepted  of,  Monf. 

\    • 
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de  Sonhiz£,t  of  the  houfe  of  Rohan,  and  Monf.  de  Bethune* 
nephew  to  the  duke  of  Sully,  with  other  leaders'of  the  Frenci 
Hugonots,  repaired  to  Geneva,  which  they  fortified  as  com* 
pletely  as  the  nature  of  its  iituation  could  admit  of,  particu- 
larly the  gate  of  Rivey  the  weaknefs  of  which  had  often  en- 
dangered the  city.  It  was  about  this  time  that  a  new  con* 
/piracy  was  formed  by  one  of  the  Genevois  officers,  for  putting 
St.  Anthony**  bulwark  into  thehand^of  the  Savoyards ;  but  the 
Creafon  being  overheard  by  a  French  Proteftant,  the  traitor 
was  feized  and  executed.  Thofe  precautions,  however,  had 
fo  much  effeft,  that  they  dtfeouraged  all  the  attempt?  of 
the  Savoyards ;  and  the  French  auxiliaries  of  the  Genevois  were 
permitted  to  return  home,  Geneva  being  then  thbught  to  be 
cut  of  the  reach  of  danger.  For  fome  years  after  this,  no- 
thing remarkable  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of  Geneva,  but  natu- 
ral or  accidental  events ;  fuch  as  fires,  famine,  plagues,  and 
peftilence.  The  mod  fevere  plague  happened  m  die  year 
16 1 5,  when  about  four  thoufend  Genevois  died  of  it,  moft  of 
them  of  the  meaner  kind  of  people. 

During  this  public  calamity,  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  re-^feGs. 
tnarkably  attentive  in  affifting  and  relieving  the  Genevois ;  and  nevoisjfe? 
his  conduct  was  fuch  as  gave  them  no  kind  of  room  for  be-  <vour  the 
lieving  that  he  had  any  defign  upon  their  (late.     In  the  dif-  duke  of    . 
ference  that  happened  between  him  and  the  duke  de  Nemours,  Savoy* 
who  was  fupported  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Genevan  took  part 
,  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  lent  him  considerable  fupplies  of 
troops,  as  well  as  arms  and  ammunition.    Ifbt  contented  with 
this,  the  magistrates  (though  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Julien  they 
might  have  refufed  it)  gave  him  leave  to  quarter  his  troops 
.along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
.city;    and  the  Genevois  were  fo  fond  of  ferving  under  him* 
that  many  of  them  offered  to  ad  as  volunteers  in  his  army, 
till  the  government  began  to  grow  apprehenfive  that  their  city 
'  would  be  too  much  weakened.     The  truth  is,  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  at  this  time,  had  more  reafon  to  dread  the  Spaniard} 
than  the  Protectants,  and  therefore  he  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Bernois,  who  fent  three  thoufand  men  to  his  affiftance* 
while  he  in  return  renounced  all  his  claim  upon  the  county 
ofFaud. 

The  Genevois,  by  the  perpetual  refort  of  French  Proteffants  Trea/bn  &f 
to  their  city,  had  now  acquired  feveral  ufeful  manufactures  5  Chenalat. 
but  their,  hiftorian  hints,  as  if  they  had  not  been  greatly  dif- 
couraged  by  their  magiftrates,  which  obliged  fome  of  the  chief 
manufacturers  to  remove  to  Yverdun,  where  they  carried  on 
their  trades,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Geneva.  The  marquis 
of  Lans  was  then  governor  of  Savoy,  and  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
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baucb  one  Chtnaht,  a  Qenevois  of  great  figure,  who  under-,  i 
took  to  undermine  a  houfe  near  St.  Leger's  gate,  fo  as  to  give  | 
admittance  to  the  marquis's  troops.  This  plot  was  difcovereJ  | 
by  the  relations  of  Qhcnalpt,  who  received  five  hundred  pifioks 
in  hand*  wjtty  a  promife  of  twelve  ttioufand  crowns  more; 
upon  which  he  was  arretted,  tried,  and  executed,  though  hi 
denied  to  the  laft  bis  having  aw  other  aVfign  than  that  of 
a  j  f  extorting  money  from  the  marquis.  Next  year  the  Genmis 
fiort  ^cnt  tw0  °^        lf  Pro^enr°rs  °f  divinity,  John  Diodati  and 

*         Theodore  Trochin,  to  affift  as  their  deputies  at   the  fyhod  ot 
Dort ;    and  upon  their  return  to  Geneva^  each  was  prefented 
J>y  the  ftates  with  a  medal.     In  the  year  1621,  the  Genevas 
were  alarmed  by  the  vaft  warlike  preparations  made  by  tile 
iluke  of' Savoy.     p'Alincourt,  the  French  governor  of  Lymi, 
fent  an  account  of  them  to  his  court,  who  ordered  him  ft 
give  th/j  moft  early  intelligence,   jf  any  attempt  (hould  be 
pia(je  againft  Geneva  ;   and  in  the  mean  while  that  city  to 
ceived  additional  fortifications  from  Motet,  ah  engineer  fent 
them  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  a  French  gentleman  of  tKe 
name  of  Ferrault.     Next  year  a  national  fynoa\  of  the  Prote- 
flant  churches  being  held  at  Pfrisy  and  the  Genevois  being 
fextremely  willing  to  conform  in  all  refpe&s  to  the  French  it- 
formed,    their  paftprs  wrote  a  letter  to  the  afTembly,  to  ac- 
quaint tbem  that,  they  were  willing  to  abolifli  all  the  unim- 
portant points  of  practice  that  ftill  fubfifted  between  them  arid 
their  /Vwrc£  brethfen ;  and  Jrochin  their  miniffer?  by  order  of 
the  council  gmd  confiftory,  informed  the  people  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  reafons  for  this  compliance^  with  which  they  appeared 
to  be  fatisfied. 
Plference       In  the  year  1 624,  the  dul^e  of  Savdy  pretending  there  was  a 
nOifbSiL-    fcarcity  of  corn  in  his  own  dominions,  prohibited  his  fubiedlsto 
Voy.  ;        tranfport  any  grain  to  Geneva.     The  Genevcis  confidered  this 
,     prohibition  as  an  infringement  of  the  treaty of  St.  Jutien,  smi 
en  their  part  prohibited  the  carrying  out  of  iron,  fair,  and 
'    .  Other  commodities  into  Savoy.     Wake,  the  Estglijh  ambaflador 
to  the  duke  of  §apoy,  happening  at  that  time  to  pafs  through 
Geneva,  made  up  this  difference,  when  it  was  likely  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  open  breach,  by  perfuading  the  duke  to  takeoff 
his  prohibition. 
JeaUufyajT     Notwithstanding    the  late  conformity  between  the 
fbe  Cal-     Genevois  and  the  French  Proteftarits  in  matters  of  religion,  it 
7!,?'       1S  c^rt?rn  that  the  former  ftill  retained  a'ftrong  averfion  to  the 
Lutherans.     The  marquis  of  Bade,  a  German  Lutheran  prince, 
1  „  fceing  obliged,  on  account  of  his  religion,  to  leave  his  own 

.  country,  retired  to  Geneva,  where  he  lived  with  a  Lutheran 
fninifter  in  his  family,  who  was,  by  the  council,  indulged 
-•  <•  •'     -  '•       ■        •..■■•'  i» 
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ri  the  exercife  of  his  religion  within  his  houfe.  The  other 
Lutheran  Germans,  in  Geneva  hearing  of  this,  reforted  in  fuck 
lumbers  to  the  marquis's  houfe,  that  theGenevois  taking  the 
larm,  complained  to  their  magiftrates,  and  laid  (hey  made 
10  doubt  of  foon  feeing  the  mag;  read  in  their  city,  after  fuch 
ndulgence  Jbeing  extended  to  the  Lutherans.  This  ridiculous 
iffair  became  at  laft  fc  ferious,  that  it  was  laid  before  the 
souncil  of  twenty-five,  who  ordered  a  fyndic  and  the  lieute- 
lant  to  repair  to  the  marquis,  and  entreat  him  not  to  fuffer 
sis  houfe  to  be  open  to  the  citizens  in  time  of  worfhip.  The 
marquis,  more  mindful  of  his  paft,  than  hi?  prefenf,  fituatlon, 
ind  proud  of  his  high  quality,  far  from  taking  this  meflagc 
in  good  part,  lifted  his  hand  to  ftrike  the  fyndic,  and  infifted 
that,  beiajg  a  prince,  and  Geneva  a  city  of  the  empire,  he 
had  as  much  authority  as  their  magiftrates  had  in  that  city. 
This  boifterous  behaviour  being  reported  to  the  council,  the 
pertnifiion  that  had  been  granted  him  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  marquis'in  a  rage  left  Geneva,  and  retired  to  Tonon,  be- 
longing to  the  dufce  of  Savoy,  where  he  met  with  that  indul- 
gence under  a  bigotted  Roman  Catholic  prince,  which  had 
*een  denied  htm  ifc  a  Protectant  city.  , 

Next  year  another  illuftrious  exile  took  refuge  in  Geneva ;  ^fU£eest'm 
his  name  was  George  Erafmus  of  Tzernembel,  an  hereditary  ba-:  Geneva* 
ron  of  the  marches  pf  Sclavonia  and  Carmiola*  who  had  been 
formerly  counfellor  to  the  emperors  Rodolphll.  and  Mat- 
thias I.  and  one  of  the  directors  of  Bohemia.    This  noble- 
man having  embraced  the  party  of  the  unfortunate  elector 
palatine,   in  his  attempt  upon  the  crown ,  of  Bohemia,  was, 
Upon  that  prince's  defeat,  obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  Geneva,  opprefled  with  age,  infirmities,  and  in- 
digence.    He  l\ad  left  his  fon  to  collect  together  the  flut- 
tered remains  of  his  fortunes    but  foon  after  his  arrival,  he 
heard  of  his  being  drowned,  and  that  all  he  had  in  the  world 
had  periihed  in  the  Wreck-    Upon  this,  the  magiftrates  and 
church  oi. Geneva  gave  him  a  monthly  fupport,  whidi,  upon, 
his  death,  they  continued  to  his  family,  and  buried  him  fuit- 
able  to  his  quality  in  St.  Peer's  cloifter. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  Spaniards  having  made  them- 
fclves  matters  of  Portugal,  Emilia  of  'Najfiu,  .princefs  of , 
Orange,  fiiter  to  prince  Maurice,  and  widow  to  Don  Ema- 
'Hue/,  fon  of  Jnthony  king  of  Portugal,  came  to  Geneva  with 
ker  fix  daughters,  who  were  married  to  private  gentlemen* 
in  the  county  of  Vaud.  While  fliue  dwelt  there,  (he  made  a 
%ure  no  way  correfponding  with  her  birth  and  quality  ;  and 
at  laft  (he  retired  to  an  eftate  which  flie  purchafed  near  Nyonsf 
W^ep  fljejfted  fhe  was  buried  in  St.  Peters  church  at  Geneva* 
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About  the  Tame  time  the  ficur  eTAuUgne,  who  is  famous  faft 
the  hiftory  he  publtfhed,  his  courage,  his  military  talents,  aai 
above  all  for  his  seal  in  the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  feAj 
into  the  difpleafure  of  the  French  king.  His  Ion  had  faeeaj 
perverted  by  the  Jefuits,  and  was  no  friend  to  bis  father,  who*, 
hearing  that  a  warrant  was  out  to  apprehend  him,  concealed 
all.  his  ready  money,  amounting  to  about  thirty  thousand  chhu 
cats,  in  the  (addles  of  his  horfes,  and  Hea*  to  Geneva,  what' 
he  was,  on  many  accounts,  a  welcome  gueflr.  Being  emi 
nentlv  fkilled  in  fhilitaryarchitedure,  he  fuperintended  all  tiwt 
fortifications  which  were  raifed  for  the  defence  of  the  city 
while  he  lived  in  it  j  and  being  eighty  years'  of  age  at  the  tin* 
of  his  death,  he  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's  cloifter,  where  hit 
tomb  is  to  be  feen,  with  an  excellent  Latin  inferiptioo  on  £ 
compofed  by  himfelf.  '  '  •  !  '* 

Nothing  material  happened  at  Geneva  till  the  inrafat 
of  Germany  by  Gnflavus-Adolphus  king  of  Sweden,    who  difi 
patched  Ruche,  one  of  his  minifters,  to  engage  the  Proteftaal 
cantons  of  Swifferland'in  his  intereft,  and  to  afiiire  the  GA 
fievoii  of  the  great  regard  he  had  for  their  ftate  and  city, 
The  progrefs  and  fate  of  that  great  prince  have  been  men* 
tioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work.     His  ambaflador  refided 
for  forne  time  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  that  were  due  to  the  greatnefs  of  his  mafter,  and  bit 
own  merit     But  though  Geneva,  at  this  time,  was  croudetf 
With  fufFerers  for  the  caufe  of  religion  j  and  though  the  prifi-t 
ciples  of  the  reformation  ought  to  have  led  its  magiftrates  to 
deteft  all  perfecutions  for  the  fake  of  religion,  efpecially  ca- 
pital ones,  yet  a  cafe  of  that  kind  happened  in  the  year  rbp 
that  made  a  great  noife. 
JTtforyand     NIC  HO  I  AS   ANTOINE,  ox  Anthony,  a  native  of; 
eondemna-  Berry  in  Lorraine,  had,  for  about  feven  or  eight  years,  in- 
tionofkn-  clined  to  Judaifm;  and  had  not  only  endeavoured  to  perfuadc 
jQine.        Yi\%  family,  who  feem  to  have  been  originally  Jews,  to  return 
to  that  religion ;  but  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  Jews  of  the 
city  of  Met%,  to  be  received  into  their  number;   and  they 
referred  him  to  thofe  of  Venice.    In  his  journey  thither,  hs 
had  found  means  to  make  a  cbnvert  of  a  young  ftudent  of 
Sedan^  whorn  he  carried  with  him  to  Italy.    Being  arrived  at 
Venice,  the  Jews  of  that  city*  either  from  prudential  reafou* 
or,  which  is  ftill  more  probable,  befcaufe  they  faw  Aidow* 
brain  a  little  touched,  gave  him  very  little  encouragement, 
and  referred  him  to  the  Jews  of  Padua  i  and  both  of  than 
were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  infift,  as  he  did,  upon: 
being  circumcifed,  as  it  might  bring  them  under  the  lalb  of 
(he  civil  government,  and  that  the  belt  thing  he  could  do 
i. ,.   ..    .  ......   ....     .......  .  was 
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fe? t*  dig&nbfe,  becaufe  he  might  live  amongft  the  Chriftians, 
nd  yet  be  a  Jew  in  his  heart.  .  Antoine  appeared  fatisfied  with 
bis  advice,  and  returned  to  Geneva,' where  he  applied  to  the 
tudy  of  divinity  and  philofophy,  in  which  he  diftinguiflied 
imfelf  to  great  advantage  in  the  public  deputations.  In 
.  fhoct  time  he  came  to  be  chief  regent  of  the  college,  and 
ifterwards  to  be  the  minifter  of  a  church  near  the  city. 
Thus  far  goes  the  narrative  part  of  his  procefe. 

The  criminal  part  of  it  charged  him  with  having  taken  an 
ftth  to  live  and.  teach  according  to  the  profeffion  ef  the  ref- 
ormed churches,  and  yet  to  have  lived  and  prayed  after  the 
ewifh  manner,  not  daring  to  make  an  open  profeflion  of  his 
elief.  "  That  inftead  of  preaching  Jefus  Chrifl9  according 
o  the  oath  he  had  taken,  he  had  only  infilled  in  his  pulpit 
tn  the  explication  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  falfly  wrefted 
Kid  applied  paffages  thereof  pointing  to  our  Saviour,  and 
Impropriated  them* to  other  perfons,  and  above  all  in  his  lad: 
mnon  ;  from  whence  it  followed,  by  the  juft  judgment  of 
pod,  that  he  the  faid  Anthony  became  deprived  of  his  fenfes, 
tad  ran  about  the  field  like  a  diftrafted  perfon,  and  came 
hare-legged  into  the  city,  uttering  horrid  blafphemies  againft 
l|ur  MeSed  I^ord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chriji :  that,  after  he 
{ttd  been  under  the  hands  of  phyficians,  apd  carefully  looked 
after  irt  the  hofpital  of  this  city,  coming  again  to  his  fenfes, 
Ond  being  out  of  his  mad  fits,  he  had  perfiited  in  his  blaf- 
ftheimes  againft  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  perfon  of  our 
Uefied  God  and  Saviour,  maintaining,  as  well  by  word  of 
aaouth  as  writing,  that  Jefus  Chriji  was  an  idol,  and  that  the 
JN«w  Teftament  was  but  a  meer  fable.  He  hath  confefled, 
that  in  adminiftring  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
fihe  exhortation  to  the  people,  he  faid  only,  Remember  your 
[Saviour :  and  that,  in  reciting  the  words  of  the  Apoftle's 
Creed,  where  our  Saviour  is  mentioned,  he  pronounced  not 
thofe  words,  but  muttered  them  betwixt  his  teeth  V  He 
laftty  was  charged  With  obftinately  perfevering  in  his  opinions 
and  blafphemies,  with  having  renounced  hi«  baprifm,  writing 
i  treatife  againft  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  like  crimes. 

We  {hall  not  prefume  to  form  any  conjectures  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  which  proved  thofe  allegations ;  but  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  everfoftrongi  the  record  of  the  procefs  it- 
felf  feerns  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  criminal  was 
Wane.  The  fentence,  of  the  fyndics  and  council  of  the  city, 
igainft  htm,  fays,  "  That  he,  forgetting  the  fear  of  God,  - 
Vth  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  apoftacy  and  high-treafon 

»  Spon.  p.  176. 
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a-gainft  God  his  creator  and  faviour,  having  fought  again 
the  Holy  Trinity,  denied  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Gnjfcj 
blafphemed  his  holy  name,  renounced  his  baptifm,  toe**1 
brace  the  Jewifh  religion ;  and  hath  been,  perjured  in  dog; 
matifing  and  teaching  his  damnable  dodlrine;  a  cafe  and  t 
crime  deftrving  the  grcateft  punifhment.  For  thefe  ml 
othef  caufes  moving  the  faid  lords,  fitting  in  the  tribunal  of 
their  anceftors,  according  to  ancient  cuftom,  having  th 
fear  of  God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  before  their  eyes,  aot 
having  invoiced  his  holy  name,  that  they  might  thereby  k 
able  to  make  a  right  judgment,  beginning,  in  the  named* 
tfie  father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  do,  by  this  final  fenteittj 
which  they  have  committed  now  to  writing,  condemn  m 
{aid  Anthony  to  be  bound  and  led  to  the  place  of  Ptein-P<M 
to  "be  there  fattened  to  a  ftake  on  a  pile  of  wood,  an 
ftrangled,  according  to  the  ufual  manner,  and  afterwards  I 
have  his  body  burnt  and  confumed  to  aflies,  and  thus  teen 
his  days  for  an  example  to  others;  declaring,  moreott^j 
his  goods  cofifcated  to  the  city,  and  charging  the  lord-lieat*j 
nant  to  put  the  faid  fentence  into  due  and  inHre  execution*,' 
This  fentence  was  accordingly  executed.  | 

Danger  of      Cardinal  Richelieu  was  then  firft  minifter  of  Frantti 
Geneva,     and  he  fo  far  abandoned  the  politics  of  Henry  IV.  that  M 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Sdvoy>  to  whom  ill 
offered  to  relinquifli  the  proteftion  of  Geneva*  and  to  p${ 
him  in  pofleffion  of  it  at  the  expence  of  France,  if  the  other 
would  give  up  Nice  by  way  of  exchange ;   but  many  reaibm 
difluaded  the  duke  from  an  exchange,  which  muft  have  givcf 
to  the  French  the  only  fea-port  he  had,  and  a'ready  admiVj 
tance,  at  any  time,  into  his  dominions.     Thus  the Genmf 
'    once  more  efcaped  being  flaves  under  the  houfe  of  Savoy, 
One  of  the  greateft  honours  that  Geneva  teas  toboaft  of  fy 
that  the  great  duke  of  Rohan,  before  his  death,  chofe  it  for  ftf  j 
place  of  his  retreat.     This  gave  fo  much  umbrage  to  the  ] 
cardinal,  that  he  perfuaded  his  m after  to  defire  the  duke  to 
jefide  at  Venue c.     The  duke  excufed  himfelf  from  obeying  ; 
.this  order,  becaufe  the  pafies  were  all  fliut  up;    but  to  prow 
that  he  had  no  fuch  intention  as  the  cardinal  fufpecled,  be 
took  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Weimar's  army,  and  fought 
Duke  of     the  battle  of  Rhinfeld  againft  the    imperialifls ;    and  that* 
-Rphat//     though  he  got  i he  victory,  he  loft  his  life,  for  he  died  fooo 
death.       '  after  of  the  wounds  he  received,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  to 
age.     This  great  man,  before  his  death,  ordered  his  body  to 
be  interred  at  Geneva^  where  a  magnificent  marble  tomb, 

lSfpy.  ibid.  f  yiedu  PereJosiF.  p.  4C5. 
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rlthan  elegant  Latin  infcription,  was  creeled  for  "him  by  hi*  \ 
Suchefs,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  duke,  during 
Ibis  refidehce  at  Geneva,  had  been  a  great  bertefa&or  to  the 
jcity,  and  adorned  Plein-Palais  with  a  magnificent  walk.  His 
Jon  Tancred  was,  a  few  years  after,  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  ;  . 
Vut  the  duke's  daughter  having  obtained  a  decree  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  declaring  him  illegitimate,  the  infcription 
Mating  to  tiwh  was  erazed. 

All   this  while  the  Genevois,  and  the  cantons  of  Zurich  Genevois 
nd  Bern  lived  in  the  utmoft  harmony  together ;   and  in  the  'WW 
ar  1638  they  agreed,  that  they  mould,' from  time  to  time,  their  al^ 
formally  renew  their  alliance.     In  the  year  1642,  it  was  the*'*8***'   ' 
turn  of  the  Genevois  to  entertain  the  Swifs  deputies,  who  ar- 
jjrived  in  their  city  on  that  occafion,  where  they  were  received 
jjpy  all  the  citizens,  under  arms,  and  a  profufion  of  public  ho- 
pours.     The  next  remarkable  incident  in  the  hiftory  of  Ge- 
?*iuva,  happened  on  the  igth  of  January,  1645,  when  a  pro- 
digious w?nd  drove  back  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  and  the  lake 
^n  fuch  a  manner,  that  people  could  pafs  on  foot  from  the 
^gate  Monoye  to  the  Hie.    This  wind  was  fo  violent,  that  it  did 
Fprodigibiis'  damage  to  the  inhabitants,    by  carrying  away 
J  noufe '  tops,  blowing  down  chimnies,  and  plucking  trees  up 
*tty  the  root's."  This  year  the  fuburbs  of  St.Gervals  were  rar- 
efied by  a  bulwark,  and  adorned  with  an  infcription,  com-* 
f'pofed  by  Jacobus  Got  of redus,  which  fome  have  admired,  not- 
^Vfthftandirig  its  puerile  an tithefe$.     This  Gotefred  was,  how-* 
fever,  a  man  of  learning;    and  having  been  fyndic  five  times, 
I  Be  made  "great  collections  of  materials  relating  to  Geneva* 
\  from  which  S'pon  composed  great  part  of  his  hiftory.    He  died 
I  In  the  year  1652.     Diodate,  who  had  been  fent  to  the  fynod 
of  Dorty  died   before  him '.    He*  was.  famous  for  tranflating 
I  father  Paul's  hiftory  of  the  council  of  Trent ,  and  for  having 
keen  chofen  profeiTor'of  Hebrew  in  Geneva,  when  he  was  but 
nineteen  years  of  age  :  lie  was  likewife  profeflbr  of  divinity 
there ;  and  was  fo  ftiuch  efteemed  in  trie  fynod  of  Dort,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  fix  who  drew  up  its  capons  :  he  was  feventy- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  the  year  1651, 
the  overflowing  of  the  Arve  was'fo  great,  that  it  fwept  away 
1  hioft  of  the  bridges  ;  and  in  December  there'  was  an  earthquake, 
hut  without  any  fatal  confequences.    In  the  year  1653,  fome 
of  the  fubje&s  of  Bern,   in  its  German  territory,    rebelled 
againft  the  magiftrates  of  that  cityv  under  one  Leuberg,   and 
tnade  fuch  a  progrefs,  that  they  actually  blocked  it  up,  and 
teduced  it  to  great  danger.     In  this  extremity  the  Bernois  ap- 
plied for  affiftance  to  the  Genevois ,  who  fent  them  three  com- 
J^ivcs  of  one  hundred  men  eacba  under  the  captains  Debris, 
■ "    '"'  '  Corne^ 
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C&rne',  and  Dtimont.  This  affiftance  came  fo  fcafonably,  A|^ 
the  infurgents  were  defeated,  Leuberg  was  quartered,  ail 
irony  of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged.  The  fame  year  org 
Gautier  was,  at  the  fuit  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  arretted  an) 
executed  at  Geneva*  for  having  murdered  a  Spanijh  family* 
and  pillaged  the  veflel  that  was  carrying  them  to  their  owi 
country. 

7All  this  while  the  Genevois  feem  to  have  enjoyed  a  happ^ 
tranquility,  notwithstanding  the  inhuman  profecutions  of  the 
duke  of  Savoys  Proteftant  fubje&s  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont, 
While  thofe  perfecutions  were  raging,  Cromwell,  who  wU 
then  proteftor  of  England,  to  raife  his  character  with  his  o«| 
_  ..  party,  wrote  a  Laf/a  letter  to  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva,  datti 

w^r7  7**?7,  l655»  from  his  Pa'acc  at^^ftwii/&r,  in  which  hi 
^  Gene,,  told  them,  «*  That  the  extreme  miferies  to  which  the  dubl 
vets,  ~  of  Savoy  had  Teduced  the  Proteftants,  in  the  vallies  ofPil 
mont%  had  fo  for  moved  him  with  companion,  that  he  had  of 
dered  colle£tions  to  be  made  throughout  all  England,  that  hfl 
might  give  proofs  of  the  great  charity  of  that  nation  toward) 
the  affiided  brethren.  And  forafmuch  as  thefe  colle&ioai 
required  fome  time,  and  the  neceffities  of  thefe  poor,  peopt 
admitted  no  delay,  he  hath  therefore  judged  it  meet  to  fendj 
in  the  mean  while,  the  fum  of  two  thouiand  pounds  fierlin 
out  of  his  own  treafury,  which  fum  he  ordered  to  be  pai 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  Geneva,  to  distribute  it  M 
them  who  had  moft  need,  according  to  their  prudence,  fop- 
pofing  they  would  readily  accept  this  trouble  in  their  nei^- 
foours  behalf,  as  in  whofe  miferies  he  believed  they  had  a  fel- 
low-feeling, )»e4eechingGod  to  ftrengthen  all  thofe  who  profeft 
the  orthodox  religion,  that  they  may  maintain  their  common 
caufe,  and  affift  one  another  againft  their  enemies,  in  whick 
fervice  he  (hall  be  glad  to  be  employed."-  Cromwell  after- 
wards fent  Merland,  one  of  his  minifiers,  to  do  all  the  fer- 
vice  he  could  to  thofe  poor  Proteftants ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion he  pafled  (everal  months  at  Geneva,  where  the  tQ^abi- 
tams  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  CromwelTs  power  and  zeal 
lor  the  Proteftant  religion. 
Geneva  Next  year  the  cantons,  who  profefied  the  Roman  Catho- 
j*rtijUd,  lie  religion,  had  a  war  with  thofe  of  Zurich  and  Bern*  who 
.  '  infifted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  certain  independent,  or  as  they 
are  galled,  individual  bailiwicks,  enjoying  the  exercife  of  the 
Proteftant  religion.  Geneva  fent  their  allies  another  body  of 
three  hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  the  captains  De- 
mons, Girard,  and  Fabry,  whoa&fted  at  the  fiege  of  Rapperf- 
sir/;  and  a  peace  being  concluded,  the  Genevm  auxiliaries 
returned  home.  Next  year  the  Gemms  began  to  fortify  the 
-  jnouat 
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tnoimt  of  St.  ViSior,  before  the  baftions  of  Pin  and  St.  An-    . 

$wny ;  but  though  at  firft  the  inhabitants  of  all  ranks,  female* 

is"  well  as  males,  worked  inceflkntiy  upon  the  fortifications* 

ftt  it  was  found  that  they  were  either  too  extenfwe  to  be  com* 

|pleted,  or,  if  completed  to  be  manned,  upon  which  account 

Jhe  work  was  difcontinued.     It  was  about  this  time  that  the 

French  king  came  to  Lyons,  and  the  Genevvis  laid  hold  of  that 

frpportanity  to  congratulate  him  upon  his  recovery  from  a  late 

jfccknefs,  and  to  entreat  him  for  the  continuance  of  his  favour 

frnd  protection  to  their  city.     The  fieurs  Voyfine  and  Piftet+ 

Jprere  chofen  to  execute  this  commiffion.     They  had  a  moft 

tMiging  anfwer,  and  affurance  of  farther  protection  from  his 

fcoft  Chriftian  majefty,  who  had  prefented  each  of  them,  at 

jlhe  fame  time,  with  a  gold  chain  and  a  medal,  and  they  in 

jyreturn   made  him  the   ufual   prefents  of  their  city,   which 

ttonfifted  of  trouts   taken  in  their  lake,   weighing  forty  or 

[fifty  pounds  each.     Next  year  the  Genevois,  who  daily  faw 

>gent  reafons  for  being  on  their  guard,  again  applied  them* 

Ives  to  the  fortifications  of  their  city.     They  firft  carried  on 

work  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  in  the  fame  place  where 

ley  had  left  off  before;  and,  in  digging,  many  urns  and  medals 

re  found,  which  proved  the  antiquity  of  the  city  of  Geneva* 

*erceiiring  there  was  a  neceffity  for  farther  fortifications,  that  " 

"icir  city  might  gradually  receive  all  the  ftrength  its  fifcuation 

Duld  admit  of,  and  being  fenfiWe,  at  the  fame  time,  that 

■their  own  finances  were  very  unequal  to  the  expence  of  fuch 

[works',  they  fent  the  famous  fieur  Turretin,  their  profefforof 

r  divinity,  into  Holland,  that  he  might  procure  money  from 

» their  friends  there ;  and  the  dates  were  fo  generous,  that  pub* 

(i)iq  collections  were  made  all  over  their  dominions,  by  which 

[one  hundred  thoufand  franks  we're- ralfed,  and  Turretin  carried 

|  them  to  Geneva.     This  fum  enabled  the  Genevois  to  refume 

r  their  works,  and  the  Dutch  money  ferved  to  build  the  fa(k 

baftion  near  the  Rhone,  which  is  called  the  Dutch  ba/iion;  and 

an  jnfcription,  engraved  on  a  marble  pillar,  is  erected,  to 

commemorate  the  gratitude  of  the  city,  for  the  afliftance  it 

received  from   the  ftates  general.     Ivcy,  an  engineer,  who 

:  afterwards  was  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  had 

attended  Turretin  from  Holland,  and  had  drawn  the  plan  of 

four  great  baftions  royal,  with  courtines,  on  the  fide  ofPle'm 

Palais,  inclofing  them  from  the  Rhone  to  the  bulwark  of  St. 

Leger\  this  plan  takes  up  no  lefe  than  fevemeen  hundred  paces 

in  compafs,  and  was  inclofed  and  fintihed  in  ten  years. 

The  bifhop  of  Geneva,  though  deprived  of  all  jurifdiclion,  A.  D. 
Ipvitual  as  well  as  temporal,  within  that  city,  ftill  refided  at  i65i. 
Amcj,  and  cxercifed  his  authority  over  all  theft  places  which 

formerly 
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2fr/&*>  0/  f°rmcrty  belonged  to  his  bifhopric,  and  were  riot  immedut^ 
Geneva     P0"*^0"  ty  tne  Genevois,  who  confidered  all  the  lands  fa 
A/appoint-  had  belonged  to  the  canons  of  5/.  Peter  and  the  abbey  of  5^ 
€jm  Viftor,  as  their  own  property.     By  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  in  th* 

year  1601,  when  Henry  IV.  exchanged  the  marquifate  of 
s  Saluces  for  the  country  of  Gex,  hereferved  to  himfelfall  th$ 

ports  of  the  Rhone,  from  Geneva  as  far  as  Lyons.  By  this  re* 
fervation,  the  fovereignty  of  Chanfy  and  Avoully,  fituated  d 
the  Rhone,  and  belonging  formerly  to  the  abbey  of  St.  V\a$ 
became  his,  as  did  the  village  of  Main,  which  had  belongs 
to  the  chapter  of  5/.  Peter  \  while  the  property  of  all  the  thre 
remained  with  the  Genevois. 

The  Genevois  had  forefeen  that  this  refervation  might  foq 

day  or  other  bring  them  into  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  laj 

ing  their  apprehenfions  before  Henry  IV.  he  (hewed  himfel 

as  he  did  ori  all  occafions,  fo  much  their  friend,  that  be  a 

dered  matters  to  be  expedited ;  by  which  he  remitted  this  k 

vereignty,  which  was  indeed  but  an  empty  title,  to  the  Gw 

vois,  as  he  had  no  title  to  the  property.     It  happened,  eitia 

by  defign  or  accident,  that  thofe  letters  never  had  been  n 

giftered  in  parliament.;  and,  in  the  year  1661,  the  bifhop* 

Geneva,    taking  advantage  of  the  omiffion,  applied  to  d 

French  court  for  leave  to  fettle  curates  in  thofe  villages,  whic 

he  faid  lay  within  his  diocefe,  though  fubjeA  to  the  crown  ( 

1  France.     His  plea  was  fo  plaufible,  that  before  John  Lulla 

who  had  been  appointed  agent  for  Geneva  to  oppofe  hio 

could  reach  the  French  court,  the  bifliop  had  obtained  a  dc 

cree  in  his  favour,;  and  Bouclm,  the  intendant  of  Burguna) 

came  to  Gex  in  February  1662,  to  fee  the  fame  carried  rp6 

execution.     When  Bouchu  arrived  at  Gex,  he  underftood  tha 

the  Genevois  were  then  a&ually  folliciting  the  court  of  From 

to  have  the  decree  fufpended ;  upon  which  he  deferred  th 

execution  of  his  com  million,    in  the  mean,  while  Lullin  wa 

fo  active  with  the  French  miniftry,  that,  after  anattendaoo 

of  two  years,  he  carried  his  point.     The  bifliop  was  difqfi 

/       pointed,  and  the  villages  remained  on  their  former  footing* 

Danger  of    This  favour  done  the  Genevois  in  fo  important  a  mattfy 

Geneva     ma(je  tnem  take  all  opportunities  of.  doing  honour  to  tb* 

'%*?  J    French-,  and  when  the  duke  of  CrequU  in  the  year  1664* 

Savov       pafled  through  Geneva,  on  his  return  from  his  embaily  at 

^*       Rome,  they  omitted  no  mark  of  refpedt  or  magnificence,  that 

could  teftify  their  regard  for  his  mod  Chriftian  ma-jetty;  and 

indeed  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  Geneva,  more  than  once, 

owed  her  freedom  and  independency  to  the   proteQion  of 

France*      Every  day  produced  new  difputes  and  quarrels, 

between  the  Genevois  and  the  officers  of  the  duke  of  Swy, 
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f6o  were  iriftrufied  for  that  purpofc;  and  thofe  differences  I 

ave  him  a  pretence  for  faying,  that  asf  the  treaty  of  St.  Jultm    ,  J 

ad  been  fo  often  violated,  it  was  not  binding  to  either  party. 

fe  floods  however,  too  much  in  fear  of  France*  dire&ly  to- 

iolate  that  treaty,  till  fuch  time  as  he  could  be  in  a  condi- 

ion  to  make  himfelf  mailer  of  Geneva.     With  this  view,  in 

lie  fpring  of  1667,  the  militia  of  Savoy  %  and  a  body  of  horfe, 

ailed  the  Savoy  regiment,  confifting  of  five  hundred  gentle-  •    •* 

len,  had  orders  to  be  in-  readinefs  to  take  the  field  at  an  hour's 

earning;  and  a  body  of  regulars,  under  the  command  of  the 

larquis  of  Pianezze,  were  quartered  at  Anecy,  Remilly,  Sa- 

\nchi>  Clufe,  Tonon,  Evian,  and  other  places  about  Geneva. 

is  all  thole  towns  were  above  four  leagues  (the  diftance  pre- 

bribed  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Julien).  diftant  from  Geneva^  the 

^habitants  had  no  right  to  complain,  though  they  faw  plainly 

Sr  the  difpofitions  that  were  making,  that  the  duke  was  me- 
tering a  blow  againft  their  city.  They  were  confirmed  in 
his,  when  they  underftood  that  the  duke  had  furniihed  all 
he  militia,  who  were  before  a  naked  defencelefs  people, 
rith  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  (lores  of  all  kinds,  and 
lad  ordered  them  to  be  exercifed  every  week.  To  preferve  a 
communication  between  thofe  forces  and  Geneva,  a  {tone 
bridge  was  ere&ed  over  the  Arve  at  TrewbUeresr  not  above  an 
four's  fail  diftant  from  that  city.  But  the  mo  ft  formidable 
}art  of  his  preparations  confided  in  thofe  he  was  making  on 
fce  lake,  where,  by  the  afliftance  of  feamen  and  workmen 
lent  from  Nice,  he  built  three  flat-bottomed  boats,  in  a  kind 
rf  a  dock  which  he  had  made  at  Bellerive,  a  delightful  village, 
tying  upon  the  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva*  and 
phich  he  gave  orders  for  fecuring  with  a  chain  and  pal  Had  es, 
iefides  a  fort  that  was  flanked  with  two  baftions.  The  GV 
tatf/j  complained,  that  the  ere&ing  this  fort  was-  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  St.  Julien,.  becaufe  it,  was  within  four 
leagues  of  their  city.  The  Savoyards,  who  had  on  this  oc- 
cafion  brought  over  fame  of  the  Swifs  cantons  to  their  fide, 
pleaded  that  the  building  at  Bellerive  was  not  a  fort,  becaufe 
it  had  no  ditches  round  it,  and  that  it  was  intended  only  as  a 
ftorehoufe  for  their  fait  j  as  to  the  bridge  at  Tremblitrcs,  they 
pretended,  that  it  was  built  to  avoid  the  water  carriage  of 
that  commodity  through  Geneva,  which  they  found  danger- 
ous and  inconvenient,  and  that  they  intended  to  tranfport 
their  fait  in  waggons  by  land  to  Bellerive,  from  whence  the 
ftat-bottomed  boats  they  had  built  there,  were  to  convey  it 
10  the  Chablais,  Vatais,  Frilourg,  and  other  cantons,  which 
^  to  be  furniihed  by  the  Savoyards  with  fait. 

Thoes 
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A.  D.         Those  plauGble  pretexts  did  not  amufe  the  Genedtftti 

1667.     they  had  undoubted  intelligence  that  the  duke  had  an  intern 

Precau-     tion  to  make  another  atempt  upon  their  city,  both  by  landj 

tions  of  the  and  water,  and  that  he  muft  fucceed,  if  they  did  not  prepare 

G«nevois  againft  the  worft ;  they  likewife  more  than  fufpe&ed,  that  hq 

in  guard-   royaj  hjghnefs  (for  fo  the  dukes' of  Savoy  were  now  called) 

tng  their     ^ad  correfpondents  in  the  city,  and  that  he  would  attempt  ti| 

a**m   .       furprife,  rather  than  befiege,  them.     The  meafures  they  tool 

to  difappoint  him,  (hewed  wonderful  precaution  and  fagacityi 

Their  garrifon  was  ftrengthened  by  an  addition  of  ten  mci 

to  each  company,  and  thirty  draughted  from  the  ufual  guar! 

of  citizens,  who  were  relieved  once  in  twenty-four  hours  bj 

a  like  number.    The  grand  rounds  fet  forth  eJyery  quarter  d 

*  an  hour,  befides  the  ufual  watch,  four  beadles  and  two  foil 

majors;  fo  that  the  centinels  could  not  deep  upon  their  poftsj 

the  out-watches  at  the  fame  time  were  reinforced,  and  fod 

were  placed  in  boats  upon  the  lake.    The  gates  were  finj 

niflied  with  new  portcullifes,  bars,  and  pallifedes,  and  otbej 

engines,  both  of  offence  and  defence.    All  the  hedges  am 

trees  within  mufquet  (hot  of  the  city  were  cut  down,  efpel 

cially  thofe  towards  the  gates  of  Rive,  that  none  might  apJ 

proach  it  unperceived.     A  private  watch  was  inftituted  at  tf ' 

fame  time,  by  the  council  of  two  hundred,  who  had  it  i 

charge  to  fearch  all  (hangers.    The  centinels   were  evei 

where  doubled,  and  they  who  flood  at  the  draw-bridge  wei 

furnifhed  with  coats  of  mail  to  prevent  their  being  ftabbel 

Chains  were  drawn  afcrofe  the  lake,  which  Were  guarded  bj 

citizens,  and  no  boat  was  fuffered  to  pafs  without  a  figna 

from  thofe  appointed  to  fearch  it,  that  there  was  no  danger. 

\      Other  guards  were  appointed,  to  pierce  and  examine  all  the 

hay  carts  and  heavy  carriages  that  came  into*  the  city. 

The  GehevoiSy  on  this  alarming  occafion,  excufed  no 
citizen  redding  there,  who  was  able  to  bear  arms,  from  aft* 
ing  as  a  foldier.  The  arms  of  every  hoiife-keeper  weredfK* 
gently  examined,  and  they  were  obliged  to  furnifti  themfelves 
according  to  their  abilities  with  mufquets,  (words,  pofflb'f 
bullets,  and  all  kinds  of  proviiions.  No  inhabitant  was  to 
appear  without  a  fword  by  his  fide ;  and  all  merchants  and 
tradefrnen  were  to  have  their  arms  lying  on  their  counters  to 
their  (hops,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning. 
All  the  ordinary  horfes  of  the  city  were  muftcred,  and  two 
hundred  of  the  richeft  citizens  were  obliged  to  keep  each  of 
f  them  an  able  rjorfe  extraordinary.  Thofe  hoffe  were  com- 
manded by  Node  Balthazar ;  and  a  great  number  oi^Frtni% 
whom  the  inhabitants  could  depead  on,  offered  their  fervitf 
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In  defence  of  the  city.  To  procure  intelligence  of  the  ene* 
iriies  defigns,  a  fecret,  committee  of  feven  perfons  was  infti* 
tuted ;  their  bufmefs  was  to  fend  fpies  into  the  enemies  coun- 
try, that  they  might  learn  their  motions,  and  to  take  cogni* 
zance  of  all  affairs,  but  thofe  that  were  of  fo  great  import- 
ance as  to  require  being  laid  before  the  general  council. 

The  precautions  of  the  Genevois  did  not  even  end  thefej 
they  fent  for  aid  to  their  allies  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  who 
raifed  a  cohfiderable  body  of  troops  for  their  affiftance ;  and 
to  render  them  as  little  burdenfome  as  poffible  to  the  Genevois* 
they  were  quartered  in  the  cities  and  boroughs  upon  the  lake, 
fo  as  to  be  ready  at  an  appointed  fignal.  For  the  greater  dif* 
patch,  the  Genevois  built  a  large  galley,  and  the  Bernois  built 
two  others,'  one  of  them  carrying  fourteen,  and  the  other 
ten  guns,  and  each  capable  of  carrying  two  hundred  men. 
All  this  while,  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  receiving  new 
works.  The  heads  of  the  corporations  of  merchants,  artifis, 
and  other  profeffions,  fpared  no  expence  for  that  purpofe;  and 
the  profeflbrs  of  divinity,  with  their  fcholars,  went  round 
with  four  drums  before  them,  and  not  only  worked  in  their 
own  performs,  but  hired  workmen  according  to  their  abilities, 
fome  ten,  and  fome  twenty;  nay,  a  rich  Dutch  merchant,  >  - 
who  happened  to  be  then  at  Geneva,  brought  along  with  him 
.two  hundred  workmen,  whom  he  paid. 

The  ardour  of  the  Genevois  at  this  time  to  come  to  action  ^eirdan* 
iwith  the  Savoyards,  was  wonderful,  and  many  feemed  to  be  ™  ^. 
ifenfibly  mortified  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of  (hewing  nijks, 
\  their  courage  by  the  duke  declaring  war.     This  was  the  more 
!  to  be  expected,  as  he  had  kept  on  foot  upon  the  confines  of 
.Savoy  a  large  body  of  troops  ready  for  a&ion,  at  an  expence 
that  was  but  ill  fuited  with  the  ftate  of  his  finances,  for  above 
I  nine  months.     But  his  royal  highnefs  was  no  ftranger  to  the 
preparations  that  were  making  to  receive  him,  and  therefore 
'chofe  to  lofe  all  his  preparations  rather  than  make   an   at- 
tempt, which  he  thought  could  end  only  in  increafing  and 
cxafperating  his  enemies. 

While  thofe  warlike  preparations  were  carrying  on,  the Fart  her 
Communication  between  Geneva  and  the  duke  of  Savofs  do-  differences 
niinions  was  ftill  kept  a>penj  and  a  difference  fell  out,  which  nmth  Sa- 
was  profecuted  in  another  manner  than  by  arms.     In  March,  voy. 
this  year,  the  curates  of  Megny  and  Choulex,  two  places  be- 
longing to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  adminiftered  the  facrament  to 
a  ftck  perfon  ?&Courfinge,  a  village  belonging  to  that  duke,  . 
all  but  the  houfe  where  the  fick  man  lay,  which  was  under 
the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Genevois  lordfhip  of  Jujjy.    The  matter 
in  itfelf  was  i  neon  fid  erable;  but  it  happened  at  fo  critical  a 
Moo.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  Z  *  tjme, 
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time,  that  both  parties  had  their  reafons  for  rendering  it  Im- 
portant.    The  Genevois  government  ordered  Coliadon,  their 
fijft  fyndic,  to  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  taking  fome  ex- 
aminations on  the  fpot,  he  ordered  the  two  curates  to  appear 
before  him  by  a  certain  day.     This  was  at  beft  but  a  captious 
kind  of  proceeding ;  and  the  fenate,  as  it  is  called,  of  Cham- 
bery,  not  only  cited  Coliadon  to  appear  before  them,  but  pub- 
Hfhed  a  declaration  againft  him  by  beat  of  drum,  and  even 
ordered  him  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  trial.    This 
*  extraordinary  proceeding  induced  the  Genevois  council  to  fend 
Liffbrt,  another  fyndic,  to  make  their  complaints  to  the  pre- 
fident  La  Peroufe,  who  then  commanded   in  Savoy,  and  to 
lay  before  him  their  evidences  of  that  particular  houfe  being 
within  their  dominions ;  but  the  prefident  would  neither  give 
them  admittance,  nor  hear  their  reafons.     The  Genevois  then 
.  carried  the  matter  before  the  Stvifs  cantons,  not  fo  much 
becaufe  the  latter  had  any  juriitli&ion  in  it,  bat  that  they 
might  clear  their  own  conducl  ;  which  the  Savoyard  arobaf- 
fador  to  the  fame  cantons,    endeavoured   to  impeach  and 
blacken.    As  the  Genevois  perhaps  did  not  find  that  their  con-. 
du&   had  been  very   defenfible  they  deputed,    towards  "the 
end  of  the  year,  Andrew  Piftet  and  John  Dupan,  to  attend 
his  royal  highnefs  in  peffon  at  Turin,  and  to  make  an  end  of 
the  difference.     The  duke  received,  the  deputies  very  oblig- 
ingly,  but  remitted  the  matter  to  the  prefident  and  other 
commiflioners,    who  ufed  fo  many  trifling   delays,  that  the 
deputies  fpent  three  months  at  Turin  to  no  purpofe.    At  k& 
the  French  king/ent  a  letter  by  Liontie,  one  of  his  miniftcrs, 
to  the  raagiftrates  of  Geneva,  defiriqg  the  Genevois,  for  the 
fake  of  peace,  to  drop  their  pretenfions  upon  the  houfe ;  and 
this  requeft  being  feconded  by  Servient,  the  French  ambafli- 
dor  at  Turin,  they  complied. 
tfijenftons      While  this  affair  was  in  dependence,  and    even  before, 
in  Gene-    the  Savoyard  forces  had   retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
va«  Geneva,  an  affair  happened,  which  was  fo  little  to  the  credit 

of  the  moderation  of  the  parties  concerned,  that  they  ex- 
punged the  tranfaclion  out  of  their  records,  as  an  atonement* 
for  their  imprudence.  All  we  know  of  it  from  Spon  is,  thit 
during,the  abTence  of  the  fyndics,  the  auditor,  John  Safrazin, 
'  prefided,  Decemhsr  7th,  in  their  place,  over  both  the  council 
of  two  huridreoV  and  that  of  twenty-five.  The  latter  coun- 
cil refented  this.;  and  thus  the  gpvernment  was  fplit  into  two 
factions :  that  of  the  councH  of  two  hundred,  which  was 
backed  by  the  citizens,  as  that, of  the  council  of  twenty- five 
was  by  the  garrifon  and  foldiers,  by  whofe  affiftance  Sarrwl* 
was  arrefted  «nd  thrown  intQ  prifcn*    The  council  of  two 
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hundred  complained,  that  he  differed  for  no  other  crime,  ou* 
>ecaufe  he  had  prefided  in  their  affembly ;  and  they  convened 
the  people  in  St.  Mary's  church,  that  they  might  refcue  hfrfi 
ty  force;  the  lefler,  on  the  other  hand,  drew  out  the  gar- 
ifon,  and  both  parties  were  ready  to  come  to  blows,  when 
:he  matter  was  compromifed,  though  we  know  not  how; 
he  prifoner  was  difcharged,  and  the  city  reftored  to  quiet.. 

The  next  remarkable  incident  that  occurs  in  the  hiftory  of 
Geneva^  was  a  moft  dreadful  fire,  that  happened  in  the  night 
time  of  the  27th  of  January^  1676,'  arnongft  the  houfts  on 
and  near  the  Bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  which  threatened 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  whole  city.  The  houfeS  being  buift 
t>f  timber  were  confumed  in  two  hours  time,  and  one  huri- 
Sred  and  twenty  perfons  periflied  in  the  flames.  Many  threw 
themfelves  into  the  Rhone-,  but  at  laft  the  conflagration  was 
Bopped-  from  fpreading  by  the  towers  of  Monoye  and  the  ifle* 
but  not  till  it  had  done  (o  much  damage,  that  the  channel  of 
the  Rhone  between  the  ifle  and  the  city,  though  two  hundred 
and  fixty  feet  broad,  was  filled,  and  dried  up  by  the  ruins  of 
the  houfes.  Liberal  collections  were  made  by  the  people  of 
Geneva,  who  raifed  fix  thoafand  crowns ;  and  likewife  by 
their  allies  of  Bern. 

Next  year  the  prince  ele&or  palatine  paid  a  vifir  to  Ge- 
neva,  where  he  refided  forir  months;    during   which  time 
nothing  was  wanting  that  could  contribute  to  his  entertain- 
ment. x     Amongft  other    diverfions,    one  ought  not  to   be 
forgot;     Their  largeft  galley  was  fitted  out  and  manned  by  the 
young  GenevoU ;  and  the  prince,  with  part  of  the  council* 
received  on  board   of  it.     After  the  company  had  diverted 
themfelves  with  fifhing  Upon  that  delightful  lake,  they  landed 
at  the  cattle  ©f  Kofetfc,  where  a  fplendid  feaft  was  ferved  up; 
during  which  the  prince  was  waited  on  by  the  young  Gene* 
1>ois  of  the  greateftdiftin£tion,  as  the  lords  of  the  council  were 
by  the  prince's,  attendants.     After  dinner  the.  prince  and  his 
company  landed,  and  walked  on  the  ffde  of  the  lake  under  a  ge- 
neral discharge  of  artillery,  anfwered  by  drums  and  trumpets 
from  thirty  boats  that  attended  the  galley.     During  this  ex- 
cefs  of  joy,  the  Genevois  magiftrates  had,  for  the  diverfion  of 
the  prince,  contrived  the  matter  fo*  that  when  the  fmoke  of 
the  cannon  blew  away,  all  of  a  fudden  a  frigate  appeared 
with   an  Algerine  flag,  on  her  main  top,  and  manned  with 
fifty  pretended  Moors>  and  attacked  the  great  galley.     Upon 
this  a  fea-figbt  enfued,  in  which  the  Alger'inei  were  defeated, 
and  were  led  prifoners  in  triumph  to  Geneva  by  the  prince,     . 
who  at  night  entered  that  city  under  another  general  difcharge 
of  all  the  cannons  on  us  ramparts.     Soon  after  he  fell  fick, 
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and  public  prayers  were  put  up  for  his  recovery,  through  afi 
the  churches  of  Geneva.  His  health,  being  re-eftablifhed,  he 
fet  out  for  Grenoble*  the  citizens  and  garrifon  being  in  arms, 
and  lining  the  way  for  him  as  he  proceeded,  the  council  at- 
tending him  in  a  body  till  he  left  their  territory. 
J  new  In  September  i 67  3,  the  chief  fyndic  found  at  his  houfe  (on 

plot  *-      his  return  from  church)  a  letter,  which  a  perfon  unknown  had 
gainfiGt-lelt  in  his  abfence;  the  contents  whereof  were,  "  Thatup- 
neva.        "  on  a  provifo  of  a  proportionable  reward,  he  would  make 
"  fuch  a  confiderable  difcovery,  that  the  public  fafety  de- 
*c  pended  on  it ;  and  if  they  defired  to  fpeak  with  this  perfoa 
*'  next  morning  about  it,  the  fuperior  of  the  convent  of  the 
"  capuchins  of  Gex  would  inform  them  where  he  was;  but 
"  if  they  neglecled  this  advertifement,  they  might  be  certain 
"  of  finding  the  city,  in  a  fliort  time,  reduced  to  the  greateft 
c*  extremity  V    This  letter  being  laid  before  the  council,  the 
prefident  Dunant  was  fent  by  them  next  morning   to  Gex* 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  writer,  who,  after  fomc 
converfation  had  pafled  between  them,  appeared  to   be  the 
contriver,  as  well  as  the  difcoverer  of  the  deflgn  ;  which 
Dunant  underftood  was  for  a  new  attempt  on  the  city,  and 
•  had  been  communicated  to  the  duke  of  Savoy*  who  had  af- 
fronted the  difcoverer,  which  was  the  reafon  why   he  was 
willing  to  reveal  it' to  the  Genevois  government}  but    he  in- 
iifted  upon  being  rewarded  for  his  difcovery  with  a  fum  eqcal 
to  one  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  and  to  have  a  place  aifigmd 
him  where  he  could  live  in  fafety.     Dunant  acquainted  him, 
that  he  had  no  power  to  treat  with  him  upon  fuch  conditions, 
and  that  his  beft  courfe  would  he  to  repair  to  Geneva*  where 
he  could  treat  with  the  magiftrates  themfelves.     The  other , 
then  defired  a  letter  of  fafe-condu&j  but  Dunant  told   him, 
that  no  fuch  was  ever  granted  by  the  magiftrates  of  Geneva* 
but  that  he  was  authorized  to  engage  the  public  faith,  that 
he  might  come  into  the  city  on  the  fame  fecurity  that  others 
had  done  before  him.     The  man  was  contented  .  with   this 
very  ambiguous  fecurity,  and  next  day  prefented   himfelf  be- 
fore  the   magiftrates   of  Geneva*  informing  them,  that  his 
name  was  John  Baptijte  Noroy*  of  Nozsray*  in  Burgundy 
that  He  had  found  out  an  eafy  way   by   which  he  could  fur- 
prife  Gem*va\  that  he  had  gone  to  Piedmont*  where  he  had 
communicated  the  fame  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  fome  months 
before  i  and  that,  after  having  a  private  conference  with  him 
at  Rrudcs*  the  duke  told  him,  that  he  thought  the  undertak- 
ing was  loo  hazardous;  that  he  had  a  fcore  of  penfioners  in 
.;.  ..  3 

'Y:  "  Spon.  p.  187. 
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fStnrva ;  that  Tome  of  them  even  fate  in  the  council,  and  that 
the  juncture  was  very  improper  for  entering  into  a  war.  He 
thanked  him,  him,  however,  for  his  difcovery,-  and  gave 
him  ten  pieces  of  gold  by  way  of  reward.  To  confirm  all 
he  faid,  he  produced  letters  under  the  hand  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  fecretary,  and  other  noblemen  of  that  court. 

Upon  farther  examination  it  appeared,  thatiVW/s  fcheme 
was  to  have  introduced,  without  fufpicion,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred men,  all  of  them  unarmed,  injo  Geneva,  where  they 
were  to  be  lodged  in  private  houfes,  and  have  arms  delivered 
them,  and  lie  hid  till  the  day  of  the  execution  of  their  enter- 
prize,  which  was  to  be  in  fermon-time,  about  eight  of  the 
clock.   All  thofe  people,  who  were  hid,  coming  out  with  their 
arms,  were  to  divide  themfelves  into  feveral  parties,  three  of 
Which,  confiding  of  about  eighty  men  a-piece,  fhould  fpee- 
dily  feize  on  all  the  doors  of  the  three  churches,  and  not 
only  hinder  the  people  from  coming  out,  but.  in  the  fright 
would  conftrain  them  to  get  up  upon  the  top  of  the  churches, 
and  by  this  means  there  would  be  no  place  needing  a  guard* 
but  only  the  fteeple  ftairs ;  another  company  fhould  fcour  the  . 
ftreets,  and  kill  the  citizens,  who  being  not  at  church  would 
come  out  of  their  houfes  to  rally  themfelves ;  the  reft  were 
*  to  fet  upon  a  certain  gate  of  the  city,  which  being  not  fuc- 
coured  by  any  citizens,  might  be  eafily  won;  which  being 
done,,  there  fhould  be  let  in  forces  who  were  to  march  all  ^     , 
night,  that  they  might  be  at  the  gates  at  the  hour  of  this  jiLJ^g^ 
execution.     Upon  farther  examination,  he  gave  two  rea- 
sons for  making  the  difcovery ;  the  firft  was  the  flight  put 
upon  him  by  the  fmall  reward  he  had  from  the  duke;  and  the 
fecond  was,  his  having  been  refufed  the  government  ofGV- 
neva  when  it  fhould  be  taken,   and  his  being  fcoffed  at  for 
making  the  demand. 

All  thofe  difcoveries  were  made  only  to  the  council  of 
twenty-five.  Noroy  was  prefled  by  them  to  name  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  petitioners  in  Geneva.  He  declared,  that  he  was  to- 
tally ignorant  both  of  their  names  and  perfons,  and  very  fen- 
fibly  added,  that  confidering  the  manner  in  which  the  duke 
treated  him,  it  could  not  be  fuppofed  that  he  woiild  be  let 
into  a  fecret  of  fuch  importance.  His  anfwers  and  difcoveries 
perplexed  the  council  fo  greatly*  that  they  fent  him  to  prifon, 
and  laid  the  whole  affair  before  the  council  of  two  hundred. 
1  Their  opinions  were  greatly  divided;  feme  imagined,  that 
Noroy  was  no  better  than  a  firebrand,  to  fow  divifions  amongft 
the  citizens*  fome  voted,  that  he*  fhould  be  put  to  the  rack 
to  force  him  to  diicoyer  the  traitors,  and  fome  that  he  fhould 
ke  put  to  death  5    while  a  few  where   of  opinion,  that  the 
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public  faith  being  engaged  for  his  fafety,  he  ought  to  be  fet 
at  liberty.     This  opinion,  though  the  raoft  agreeable  to  ju- 
flice,  was  oppofed  by  others,-  who  obferved,  that  Noroy  had 
made  his  discoveries  through  pic|ue  and  difappointment,  and 
that  he  deferved  no  favour;  adding,  that  an  incendiary  like 
him  ought  to  be  confined,  for  fear  of  farther  mifchief ;  and 
that  the  promife  which  had  been  made  to  him,  being  general 
.  and  ambiguous,  he  might  be  put  to  death,  without  any  im- 
putation lying  upon  the  public  faith.     After  long  debates,  it 
was  carried  to  avoid  both  extremes;  and  Noroy  was,  by  the* 
mercy  of  the  council,  (hut  up  in  perpetual  imprifonment. 
T  fhJ'f       'N  tncycar  I^7.4^  tnc  Princes  Philip  and  George,  brothers 
y'ft*'/-  to  Charles,  landgrave  of  Heffe  Cajfel,  came  to  Geneva,  where 
mthbSz^  George,  wno  was  Dut  eighteen  years  of  age,  died  of  the  fmall 
yoy.  pox.     As  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  had  always  expreffed  the 

greateft  regard  for  the  houfe  of  Heffe,  they  teftified  their  con- 
cern by  the  magiftrates  ordering  an  intermiffion  of  all  pub* 
lie  bufinefs  for  eight  days.     The  body  of  the  deceafed  w» 
depofued  with   great   funeral  pomp  in  5/.  Peters  chapel, 
the  magiftrates  and  minifters  attending  in  mourning,  where 
jt   lay  for- eight  months,  and  it  was  then  carried   to  Heft 
Cajfel.   Next  year,  the  leafe  granted  to  the- farmers  of  the  faif,- 
who  paid  twenty  thoufand  francs  a  year  to  the  public,  being 
expired,  they  were  required  to  pay  more  money.     The  far- 
mers refufed  to  comply,  and  joined  with  the  Savoyards,  who 
pretended  a  right  to  impofe  a  capitation  duty  upon  every  fub- 
jeclr^f  Geneva,  for  the  quantity  of  fait  he  was  fuppofed  to 
make  ufe  of.     The  Genevois  refented   this  imposition,  and 
ifent  a  quantity  of  fait  under  a  guard  to  Juffy,  which  the  &- 
voyards  complained  of  both  to  the  court  of*France,  and  the 
cantons  of  SrviJJerland,  as  an  invafion  of  their  privileges;  and 
at  the  fame  time  they  muftered  their  militia,  and  laid  up 
magazines  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provifions,  for  invad- 
ing Geneva.     The  Genevois,  on   the  other  hand,  flood  upoq 
their  guard,  and  were  juftified  in  what  they  had  dope  both 
by  the  court  of  France  and  the  Swifs cantons ;  the Frtnchtyl 
particularly  fent  them  a  moft  obliging  letter,  prornifwg  their 
republic   the  continuance  of  his   friendfliip  and  protefiion. 
The  Savoyards,  however,  had  fo  great  intereft  at  the  court 
.    of  France,  that  the  Genevois  were  obliged  to  fend  John  Dm- 
pan  and  Amy  de  Chapeaurouge,  to  follicit   for  them  both  in 
SwfJ/er/and  and  the  French  court,  where  they  were  oppofed 
by  Leonard!,  the  duchefs  regent  of  Savoy's  Tefident.    His  al- 
legations wereanfwered  by  the  Genevois  deputies,  and  the  can- 


(ons  feemed  to  be  fatisfied,     Notwithftanding  this,  the  late 
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farmers,  whofe  compact  (till  fubfifted  with  Savoy  and  France* 
pretended  they  had  a  right  to  oblige  the  fubje&s  of  Geneva  to 
take  fait  from  them.     The  intendant  of  Burgundy  came  to 
Colongesy    with   a  defign  to   make  the   villages  of  Chancy* 
Avoulfyy  and  Moric%  take  the  king's  fait,  and  likewife  all  the 
houfes  dependent  on  Geneva,  including  the  country  of  Gex*% 
to  wit,  in  the  villages  of  Malagny,  Rejjin,  and  others.     Not 
Contented  with  this*  he  ordered  guards  into  thofe  villages, 
who  took  away  the  Genevpis  fait,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants 
to  take  that  commodity  at  Gex.  Rofitte  was  then  refident  from 
Geneva  at  the  court  of  France,  and  was  ordered  to  make  re- 
snonftrances  on  this  proceeding  to  his  moft  Christian  majefty, 
who  referred  him  to  be  examined  by  Pompone,  one  of  his 
minifters.     He  had  feveral  conferences  with  the  Genevois  re- 
sident and  deputies,  but  without  any  effe& $  till  Stoupe,  a  na- 
tive of  Swijferland,  aod  ambaiTador  from  the  ftates  general, 
prevailed  with  the  king  to  give  leave  to  the  villagers  of  Chancy 
and  Avoully^  to  take  their  fait  from  Geneva.    After  this  Rofette  State  of 
died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  fieur  Fabric  who  follicited  ^«r^^  /> 
bis  moft  Chriftian  rnajefty  for  an  extenfipn  of  the  fait  privile-  ^90, 
ges;  but  he  obtained  nothing  but  good  words  and  a  gold  me- 
dal -,  the  inhabitants,  all  but  thofe  we  have  already  named, 
being  obliged  to  take  their  fait  from  Gex,  which  belongs  to 
France.     In  this  manner  the  Genevois  lived  for  fome  time  un- 
der the  protection  of  France ;  and  the  mother  of  proteftahtifin 
in   Europe  has   been  defended  by  the  firft  Roman  catholic 
power.     We  are  not,  however,  to  imagine,  that  this  kind- 
nefs  is  (hewn  to  Geneva  on  its  own  account,  far  lefs  on  that 
of  her  religion.     The  French  are  awed  by  two  confederations- 
from    fubverting  the  liberties  of  Geneva.     The  firft  is,  left 
fuch  a  fubverfion  fhould  draw  upon  them  the  refentment  of 
the  Swifs  cantons;    and  the  next,  left  the  king  of  Sardinia 
fliould  become  matter  of  that  republic,  which,  fmall  as  it  is, 
would  render  him  veiy  powerful.     For  fome  years,  no  confi- 
derable  incident,  excepting  a  few  bickerings  between  the  citi- 
zens arid  magiftrates,  has  happened  in  Geneva ;  but  thofe  arc 
of  too  little  confequence  to  deferve  a  particular  relation.     It 
is  certain,  however,  that  even  within  thefe  few  years,  the 
Genevois  narrowly  efcaped  being  facrificed  to  the  ambition  of 
France^    particularly  during  the   late    war,    while   his  moft  ' 

Chriftian  rnajefty  was. engaged  in  fupporting  the  interefts  of 
his  fon-in-law  the  prince  of  Parma.  The  friendship' of  Ge- 
fieva  became  of  fo  much  confequence,  that  provided  his  Sar- 
dinian rnajefty  would  join  with  France  and  her  allies,  his  moft 
Chriftian  rnajefty  offered  to  put  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  pof- 
feffion  of  Geneva,    Tthis  defign,  by  the  vigilance  of  the  Bri- 
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tifh  miniftry,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Genevois^  and 
they  immediately  demanded  the  ftipulated  fuccours  from  their 
allies  the  Swifs  cantons,  who  accordingly  held  them  in  rea- 
dme fs.  The  proper  fignats  were  likewife  concerted  for  giv- 
A.  D.  ing  the  alarm  in  cafe  of  an  attack.  Thofe  precautions  at 
'744*  that  time  probably  faved  the  liberty  and  independency  of 
Geneva  as  a  republic.  The  Dutch  interefted  themfelves  in 
the  affair,  and  reproached  cardinal  Fleuryf  then  firft  minifter 
of  France^  with  the  fame.  The  cardinal  indeed  denied  it; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  precau- 
tions of  the. citizens,  the  defign  muft  have  fucceecied.  The 
French^  without  being  difconcerted  at  the  difcovery,  ftill 
piqued  themfelves  with  being  the  fupports  and 'the  bulwarks 
of  the  Genevois  liberty.  At  prefent,  his  Sardinian  majeftyis 
fo  far  from  affecling  any  fuperiority  over  the  Genevois^  that 
no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1755,  a  treaty  paffed  between 
them  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  feveral  vaffal  lands,  which  were 
pioft  convenient  for  both  parties. 


END  cf  the  History  of  GENEVA. 
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The  H  IS  TORY  of   M  I  I,  A  N. 

SECT.    I.  , 

"mtaimng  an  Account  and  Defcription  of  Milan.  Rife 
of  the  Vjfcojiti  Family.  Hiftory  of  Archhifhop  v 
Otho ;  Matteo  the  Great ;  Galeazzo  I.  Azzo  ; 
Luchin  \  Archhifhop  John  \  Matteo  II.  Gale- 
azzo II.  Barnabo;  John  Galeazzo  I.  Duke  of 
Milan  -,  John  Maria ;  and  Philip  the  laji  of  the 
Vifconti  Family.  l        • 

LTAVING  been  very  full  in  our  hiftory  of  Florence, 
"  which  comprehends,  by  its  various  and  extenfrvc  con- 
tentions with  the  other  Italian  ftates,  a  great  part  of  their  hif- 
ory,  we  fliall,  in  order  to  avoid  needlefs  repetitions,  confine  our 
riftory  of  them  to  thofe  tranfa£Hons  that  have  been  already 
nentioned,  as  clofely  as  the  thread  and  order  of  the  narra- 
ive  will  admit  of. 

The  duchy  of  Milan  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Savoy,  Defcrip- 
Piedmont,  and  Montferrat  5  by  Swifferland  on  the  north  ;  by  tion  cf  the 
die  territories  of   Venice^    the  duchies  of  Mantua^  Parma,  Milanefe. 
ind  Placentia^  on  the  eaft  ;  and  by  the  territories  of  Genoa 
on  the  fouth.     For  ail  the  purpofes  and  conveniencies  of 
life  it  is  the  moft  defirable  country  in  Italy.  Its  foil  is  exceed- 
ing fertile;  its  paftures  the  richeft  in  Italy*,  its  climate  mo- 
derate and  healthful,  equally  void  of  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.     The  face  of  the  country  abounds  in  lakes  and  ri- 
vers,   ftocked  with  variety  of  all  frefh- water  fifti.     The 
chief  lakes  are  three,  viz.    that  called  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
(anciently  the  Lacus  Verbanus)  Lago  di  Lugano,  and  the  Lago 
di  Gomo.    Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  borders  of    .       » 
the  Maggiore^  which  are  planted  with  vineyards  upon  rifinar 
grounds,  and  every  where  interfperfed  with  fine  fummer- 
houfes  and  villas,  and  the  vineyards  are  of namented  by  plan- 
tations of  chefnut-trees.     In  this  lake  are  two  iflands,  called 
the  Borromean  IJlands ;   Ifola  Bella,   and  Ifola  Madre.     The 
former,  the  foil  of  which  was  all  imported  into  it  by  water, 
at  a  vaft  charge,  is  fo  beautiful,  that  the  whole  looks  like  the 

work  of  enchantment,  and  contains  a  magnificent  palace: 

The 
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The  latter  contains  a  palace  like  wife,   which  is  remark^ 
for  its  fine  paintings.     The  Ifola  Bella  was,    in  the  middle  ' 
,  the  laft  century,  a  mere  barren  rock  ;   and  the  buildings 
improvements  made  upon  both  are  owing  to  the  counts 
the  Borromeo  family.     The  Logo  di  Lugano  is  twenty  £»j! 
miles  in  length  ;  and  that  of  Como,  from  north  to  fouth,  j 
thirty- fix  Italian  miles.     The  chief  rivers  of  the  Milanejt 
the  Po,  theTe/in,  the  Adda%  and  the  Sejfta  ;   and  befidestbefc 
four  rivers,  the  country  is  interfered  with  canals,   made  %A 
carried  on,  at  a  vaft  expense,  for  the  benefit  of  commuri 
cations  and  water-carriage.     The  duchy  itfelf  is  drndfl 
into  thirteen  parts,     i.  The  Milanefe  Proper*      2.  TheP* 
vefe.    3.  The  Lodefan.     4.  The  Cremomfe.     5.  The  ComdJBk 
6.   The  county  of    Anghiera.      7.   The  vailies   of  Sejk 
8.  The  Novarefe.     9.  The  Vigevanafco.     10.  The  Lomrfw 
1 1.  The   Alexandrin.     12.  The  Tortonefe.     And,  IJ.  Tit 
territory  of  Bobbio.     No  country  in  the  world   has  unto 
gone  a  greater  variety  of  revolutions,  or  has  been  ofa/fl 
the  feat  of  war,   than  the  Milanefe,  which  is  a  meiancholj 
proof  of  its  vaft  importance.     It  is  fitted  by  nature  for  canf 
ingon  all  kinds  of  manufactures ;   fa  that  the  natives  cat 
live  in  great  power  and  plenty,  without  any   foreign  con 
jnerce;   while  the*  commodities  they  produce,   particuladj 
cloth,  >  filk  and  linnen,    Jluckings,  gloves,  handkerchief 
fteel,    chryftal,   agates,  and  jewels,   make   tre  ba/ance  3 
trade  in  their  favour,  with  their  neighbours.     The  Milmfa 
upon  the  whole, were  it  under  a  mild  and  prudent  government 
would  be  one  of  the  richeft  fpots  in  the  world,   though  a 
breadth  it  does  not  extend  to  above  one  hundred  EngUJb  mtics, 
and  in  length  to  one  hundred  and  twenty.    Tts  ancient  ex- 
tent, however,  was  much  greater  ;  and  the  wealth,  fplend*i 
and  riches  of  its  ancient  princes 'and  inhabitants,  are  vifr 
ble,  by  the  aftonifliing  works  they  have  left  behind  them, 
jiotwithftanding  the  perpetual  ravages  of  the  wars  they  wei* 
engaged  in.  . 

MHao.  The  city  of  Milan  from  its  largenefs,  populoufnefs,  *» 

magnificence  of  its  public  ftru&ures,  has  acquired  the  epi* 
thet  of  The  Great ;  and  at  prefent  it  is  juftly  reckoned  onea 
the  finefl  cities  in  the  world*  It  is  ten  miles  in  circumf* 
lence,  though  great  part  of  the  ground  within  the  wa&  tf , 
laid  out  in  gardens  5  and  in  the  beginning,  of  the  prefent 
century  it  was  faid  to  have  contained  three  hundred  tbou- 
fand  inhabitants;  at  prefent  it  is  faid  to  contain  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand.  It  ftands  upon  the  little  river  Olana^ 
'  has  the  advantage  of  two  navigable  canals,  with  the  rivers 
Mk  and  Tefw,  the  firft  ofc^nich  was  the  work  of  the  ce- 
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r*ted  Florentine  painter  and  archtteS,  Leonardo  de  Vincu 
te  citadel  of  Milan  is  a  regular  fortification,  and  one  of 
ftrqngeft  in  Italy.     The  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  in 
ne  places,  fpoils  the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  their  paper 
adows    gives  their    noble  houfes  a    mean   appearance, 
jre  are  twenty-two  gates,  two  hundred  and  thirty  churches, 
which   ninety-fix  are  parochial,  ninety  convents,   one 
adred  religious  fraternities,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
lools.     The  nobility  here  appear  with  great  fplendor,  and 
B  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  more  eafy  and  free  than 
any  other  part  of  Italy*     The  cathedral  of  Milan  is  an 
tonifhing  Gothic  pile  of  marble,  five  hundred  feet  in  length, 
id  two  hundred  in  breadth:  its  roof  is  fupported  by  one 
jndred   and  fatty  white  marble  pillars,  each  three  fathom 
pnd,  and  valued  at  ten  thoufand  crowns  a  piece;  it  is  fil- 
d  with  a  prodigious  number  of  ftatues,  fome  of  which  are 
rodigioufly  fine ;  and  though  its  foundation  was  laid  in  1386, 
ace  which  it  has  been  ,conftantly  building  and  ornamenting, 
et  it  is  now  far  from  being  finished.    The  treafury  of  this 
hurch  is  of  an  immenfe  value;  and  the  chryftal  cafe,  enclofing 
lie  body  of  St.  Charles  Borromeoy  is  looked  upon  td  be  in- 
suable.     Next  to  the  churches,  all  of  which  are  very  no- 
lle, the  college  founded  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  that 
funded  by  Frederic  Borromeo,  where  fixteen  profeflbrs  teach  / 
ttatis,  deferve  attention,  as  do  many  other  feminaries  of 
parning  ere&ed  here.  The  palaces  of  the  archbifhop  and  the 
yiceroy,  and  fome  others  of  the  MHanefe  nobility,  are  very  » 
magnificent ;  and  the  revenue  of  the  great  hofpital,  which  is 
faid  to  contain  four  thoufand  patients  and  poor,  and  is  a  very 
noble  ftru&ure,  amounts  to  above  twenty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  a  year.  In  (hprt,  even  the  mention  of  all  the  build- 
ings and  curiofities  in  Milan  that  deferve ,  public  attention, 
would  require  more  room  than  we  can  fpare.     We  cannot, 
however,    omit  mentioning,   that  at  a  fmall  town  called 
Mcufa,  on  the  river  Lamhro9  is  preferved  the  famous  iron 
Crown  with  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Italyy  and  afterwards 
theerhperors  of  Germany^  who  had  pretenfions  upon  Lombardy^ 
Were  crowned.     It  is  (b  called  from  an  iron  ring  on  the  in- 
fide,  though  the  crown  itfelf  is  of  gol/1,  and  enriched  with 
jewels.     It  is  by  much  too  fmall.  for  the  head  of  a  grown 
perfon.     Its  height  is  about  three  fingers,  and  it  has  neither 
points,  nor  rays,  nor  ornaments  of  any  kind  d. 

The  Milanefe,  tho'  fubje£t  to  an  arbitrary  governmentf 
ftijl  preferve  their  fenate;  but  they  are  under  the  controul  of 

f  BusciijKc's  Qcography,  Vol.  iii.  pag.  48. 

3  governor, 
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a  governor,  or  vicar-general,  which  office  is  now  in  the  houfe 
.of  Modetidy  which  thereby  is  now  become  very  considerable 
in  Italy.  This  governor  fills  up  all  the  great  offices  of 
•  power  and  profit.  The  military  governments  of  the  cilr 
and  citadel  of  Milan  are  independent  of  each  other,  am 
every  town  or  city  of  cemfequence  in  the  duchy  has  a  com* 
mon  council,  out  of  which  twelve  a&ing  magiftrates  m 
chofen  ;  but  thefe  are  fubordinate  to  the  imperial  go- 
vernor. 

Pavia.  The  Pavefe,  which  is  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  Milanefa 

though  great  part  of  it  now  belongs  to  his  Sardinian  m* 
jefty,  is  called' the  Milanefe  garden,  for  its  beauty  and  ferti- 
lity. Its  chief  city  is  Pavia9  anciently  called  Ticinm9 
from  its  Situation  on  that  river,  and  lies  twenty  miles  to  tW 
Southward  of  Milan.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Longobardic  kingdom,  and  is  ftill  remarkable  for  the  broad* 
nefs  of  its  ftreets,  the  houfes  of  which  are  far  from  bein| 
magnificent,  for  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of  fome  of  in 
churches,  and  for  its  univeriity,  which  had  Charlemagne  tot 
its  founder,  and  for  feveral  other  literary  inftitutions.  Here 
is  a  bifhop's  fee,  which  was  once  the  richeft  in  7to/y,butis 
now  dependent  on  the  pope;  and  upon  the  whole  the  city  i* 
gone  to  decay,  its  trade  being  ruined  through  the  exafiioni 
of  the  government.  The  few  objefls  within  it  wortt 
the  public  attention,  belong  to  the  clergy,  or  monks; 
and  the  church  and  convent  of  the  Carthujians  are  inexpreffibljr 
noble,  the  court  of  the  convent  being  one  of  the  fineft  in 
the  world,  and ,  Surrounded  by  a  portico  Supported  by  pil- 
lars, the  whole  a  mile  in  circumference. 

The  chief  town  'of  the  Lodefan  is  Lodi9>  famous  for  the 
richnefs  of  its  paftures,  which  produce  the  celebrated  cheefes, 
erroneoufly  called  Parmefan.     It  lies  on  the  Adda*  and  con- 
tains a  caftle,  fifty-three  convents,  colleges,    and  chapels,  | 
with  about  twelve  thoufand  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a 
trade  in  a  kind  of  porcelain.     It  is  a  bifhopric,  and  the  city 
is  fpacious  and  well  built.     The  ancient  Lodi,  though  once 
a  fiourifhing  city,  is  now  a  place  of  no  note,  having  been  : 
deftroyed,  out  of  Spite,  by  the  Milanefe,  though  it  was  af-  \ 
ter  wards  repaired  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar barofpK 

Cremona.  ORE  MO  NA  is  the  chief  city  of  the  Cremoneje,  and  lies  I 
forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Milan.  It  ftands  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  Poy  which  joins,  by  a  canal,  with  the  Oglio* 
Though  it  is  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  general 
well  built,  with  fpacious  Squares  and  broad  ftreets,  it  isnei*  j 
ther  rich  nor  populous.  It  has  a  bridge  of  boats  .over  the 
,  Po  \  and  befides  the  cathedral,  which  is  mignificent,  it  con- 
tains 
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ins  (ixty-two  convents,  churches,  and  chapels,  and  fiyfc 
ihs-houfes.  The  reft  of  the  divifions  of  the  Milanefe  re- 
jire  no  particular  defcription,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
le  Country  is  beautiful  and  rich  by  nature,  with  a  peculiar 
lubrity  of  air,  fo  that  almoft  every  foot  of  it  is  improve- 
Me.  Notwithftanding  its  prefent  ruinous  condition,  it  can 
life  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  righting  men,  and  its  reve- 
ues  are  computed  to  be  annually  three  hundred  thoufand 
ounds  fterling. 

Anciently  the  duchy  of  Milan,  containing  the  north  Ancient 
>art  of  the  Old  Liguria,  was  called  Infubria,  from  its  xxfoz- hiftory  *f 
titants  the  Infubres,  who  were  conquered  by  the  Remans,  as  Milan* 
hey  were  by  thfe  Goths,  who  in  their  turn  were  driven  out 
jy  the  Lombards  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  about  the  year  572. 
Didier,  the  laft  king  of  the  Lombards,  was  taken  prifoner  by 
Charles  the  Great,  who  flut  an  end  to  the  Lmgobardic  klng- 
iom,  and   appointed  the  governors  of  Milan.    Thofe  go- 
rernors   being  diftant  from  the  court  of  their  mafters,  the 
luccetibrs  of  Charlemagne,  foon  affe£ted  to  be  independent, 
which  brought  upon  that  country  a  fevere  chaftifement  from 
the  emperor  Frederic  Barbaroffa  ;  for  he  levelled  the  walls  *of 
Milan  to  the  ground,  about  the  year  1152.    The  hiftory  of    ns*» 
that  emperor  is  foreign  to  our  prefent  purpofe;  but  under 
him  lived  a  nobleman,  one  Galvian  %  who  was  defcended 
''from  Otho,  a  Milanefe,  who,  together  with  William  prince 
of  Montferrat,  ferved  in  the  crufede,  when  Godfrey  of  Bou- 
kign  took  Jerufalem,  and  who  killed,  in  fingle  combat,  a 
Saracen  general,  whom  he  ftripped  of  his  helmet,  which  was 
adorned  with  a  ferpent  fwa  11  owing  a  youth,  and  this,  ever 
after,  was  the  badge  of  that  family.     His  grandfon  Galvian 
having  the  courage  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  he  was  taken 
prifoner,  and  carried  in  chains  to  Germany,  from  whence  he 
made  his  efcape,  and  returning  to  Milan,  he  dfed  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  his  country.  From  him  defcended  another  Otho,  who 
was  born  at  Invori,  a  fmall  village  near  the  Lago  Maggiore* 
His  family,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  but  low,  and  all     x 
their  poflefliohs  were  confined  to  four  inconfiderable  villages     • 
in  the  neighbourhood,   of  which  Invori  was  one1:   but  ac-  jrc^ 
cording  to  Paulus  Jovius,  they  formerly  had  large  pofleffions  Si/bop 
near  Milan  hfclf  \  but  their  houfe  haj  gone  to  decay,  through  Otho. 
the  misfortunes  of  the  times.     Olho  IV.  was  then  emperor  of    1212- 
Germany \  and  our  Otho  foon  diftinguifhed   himielf  to  great 
advantage,  both  by  the  itrength  and  beauties  of  his   mind 
and  body.    When  he  grew  up,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
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was  received  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Ofiavian  Ubd 
an  eminent  prelate,  who  was  employed  in  the  gr< 
pods.  The  cardinal  being  fent  ambaffador  to  France*  y 
Otbo  was  fo  much  in  his  favour,  that  he  carried  him 
him  as  his  private  fecretary,  an  employment  which  be 
charged  with  vaft  addrefs;  fo  that  the  cardinal,  who  hi 
wasafpiring  to  the  popedom,  confidered  Otbo  as  deftino 
Something  that  was  very  great.  In  trie  mean  y  hile  a  A 
nefe  nobleman*  one  Torrefy  .or  Torrian'o*  a  perfon  of 
ambition,  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  popular 
tion  in  the  Milanefe*  had  driven  into  exile  Leo  Ptrtgiy 
bifliop  of  Milan*  who  died  at  Lignano;  arid  Torriano,  ha 
put  to  death,  or  baniihed,  all  the  Milonefe  nobility, 
<  bliflied  the  government  of  the  people  there,     Oftaviony 

was  himfelf  of  a  noble  Tufcan  family,  fome  years  before 
been  prevented  by  Torriano  frdrri  endeavouring  to  carry 
of  the  treafury  of  St.  Ambrofes  church  at  Milan*  a 
buncle,  or  jewel  of  vaft  beauty  and  value,  which  he 
tended  to  refecve  to  adorn  the  papal  tiara.  This  bred 
inveterate  enmity  between  them.  Oftavian*  by  virtui 
bis  legatine  powers,  nominated  Otbo  to  the  archbffhopr 
Milan*  and  his  nomination  was  confirmed  by  pope 
ban  IV.  Oflavian's  intention,  by  this  nomination,  wa 
humble  the  power  of  the  people,  which  Otbo  effectually 
ASlan  was  at  that  time  divided  between  two  fadiio 
that  of  Torriano*  and  that  of  Francifco  Sepri,  who  had  put  hi 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  great  party,  who  detefted  form 
cruelty  and  haughtinefs.  Otbo  was  defigned  by  the  pope, 
crufli  both.  One  Stefanardo  de  Vicomercato  b,  who  wrote 
life  of  this  Otbo  in  verfe,  and  who  feems  to  have  been  his  co 
temporary,  gives  us  a  very  indifferent  idea  of  Otbo's  virtu 
Rift  of  Other  writers  give  us  the  higheft opinion  of  Torriartowd 
Torriano.  modefty.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  popular  faftion,  he 
fooner  heard  of  Otbo's  nomination  to  the  archbiihopric,  tk 
he  immediately  feized  upon  the  archiepifcopal  pal  ace  and  all  h 
effefls,  and  employed  them  in  forming  the  canal  from  Pat 
to  Milan ;  but  the  party  of  the  nobility  having  now  obtaim 
a  head  from  the  pope,  in  the  perfon  of  Otbo,  began  tofof 
cabals,  and  write  letters  to  their  friends  in  Milan  for  reuo 
ting  their  ftrength;  and  Otbo  who  had  the  temporal,  buttf 
the  fpiritual  revenue,  which  the  pope  received  for  himfe! 
having  got  together  the  face  of  an  army,  advanced  toward 
the  Logo  Maggiore,  and  took  poffeflion  of  Arona>  a  ftntf 
poft  near  that  lake.     Upon  this  Torriano  marched  all  hi 
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ps  out  of  their  garrifons,  and  with  his  general  Palavtci- 
he  (hut  up  Otho  and  his  party  both  by  land  and  water,  in 
ia*  Co  clofely,  that  Otho  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
e,  and  to  leave  his  party  to  make  the  beft  terms  they 
d  for  themfelves.  After  this  Torriano  demolifhed  the 
les  of  Arona*  Anghiari,  and  Brebia,  but  foon  after  died. 
was  fucceeded  by  his  brother. Philips  who  procured  himfelf 
>e  named  podefta,  or  pretor  of  Milan,  for  ten  years ;  and 
rig  advantage  of  the  civil  diflenfions  at  Como,  he  took  pof- 
:>n  of  that  principality.  Notwithftanding  his  fuccefies, 
party  of  the  nobles,  or  patricians,  under  Otho,  daily  gained 
and,  and  drove  Philip  to  have  recourfe  to  all  kinds  of  arts 

alliances  Co  confirm  his  authority,  by  matching  his  rela- 
ys intp  the  noble  Milanefe  families,  and  to  pleafe  them, 
difmifling  Palavicini-  from  his  command  in  the  army. 
*euicinii  incenfed  at  this  affront,  became  the  declared  ene- 

bf  the  Torriano  party.    About  this  time  Charles  of  Anjou  % 
fcher  to  Sti  Lewis ,  king  of  France,  was  called  into  Italy 
Vrhan  IV,  to  make  head  againft  Manfred.     In  his  march 
was  received  by  Philip  Torriano  with  great  diftinflion  and 
(pitality,  and  furnifhed  with  cloathing,  arms,  and  other 
fjeflaries  for  his  army,  to  induce  him  to  declare  againft  the 
bles  j  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  the  more,  he  made  Em* 
pra,  a  Frenchman,  governor  of  Milan.     Soon  after  Philip 
*b  in  great  reputation  for  his  courage,  though  he  appears 
frave  loft  ground  in  the  affe&ions  of  his  people,. 
PHILIP  was  fucceeded   by  Napi,  or  Napoleone,  one  of  Hiftory  of 
I  own  family,  but  a  fworn  foe  to  the  nobility,  whom  heNapiTor- 
pfcribed  and  put  to  death  on  all  occafions.     Sued,  the  head  riano. 
/the  V'iftari  family,  was  fhen  prince  of  Lodi,  and  befriended 
e  diftreft  Milanefe  nobles  ;  for  which  he  was  befieged  in  his 
ipital  by  Napi,    who  took  it,  and  put  him  to  death,  with  as 
if ny  of  his.  friends  and  family  as  fell  into  his  hands,  beftow- 
ig  the  fovereignty  of  Lodi  upon  ,the  family  of  Tifiraga,  the 
(lemies  of  the  Vijlari.     Bjr  this  time  Palavicini,  the  head  of 
Se  Milanefe  exiles,  was  dead,  and  they  repaired  for  protec- 
ion  to  William  marquis  of  Montferrat ;  upon  which  Napi 
frfled  the  Teftn,  and  frorrhed  Vigeva.no,  to  ftrike  a  terror  into 
be  marquis.     Thofe  vigorous  pi  oceedings  roufed  Clement  IV. 
f  ho  had  fucceeded  -Urban  IV.  and  he  both   interdicted  and     i*6>- 
xcommunicated  Milan,t2Lf\i  all  the  Milanefe  of  Napi' s  party,  * 
b  that  all  the  churches  in  that  city  were  (hut  up  ;  his  holi- 
jcfs,  at  the  fame  time,  enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  return  to    - 
tor  allegiance  under  archbifhop  Otho. 
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Hehfeshis  NAPI  had  Mow  loft  a  great  deal  of  his  popularity  by  \k 
populari-  unamiable  cruel  manners,  and  the  inhabitants  were  m 
(7-  proof  againft  the  papal  fulminations.     Otho,  on  theotta 

hand,  was  now  the  main  prop  of  the  nobility;  themanji 
of  Montferrat  not  daring  longer  to  patronize  them ;  and  be 
ing  fupported  by  the  pope,  he  difcovered  a  great  and  ana 
terprifing  genius ;  fo  that  the  very  mention  of  his  naraew 
obferved  toftrike  terror  into  Napi.  The  exiles,  at  this  time 
had  rendezvoufed  near  Vercelli,  to  the  government  of  whU 
(it  then  belonging  to  the  Milanefe)  he  nominated  his  nepta 
raganini,  a  young  man,  refembling  himfelf  in  all  his  k 
qualities,  and  his  hatred  of  the  nobility.  It  was  eafy  fori 
nobility  to  perceive,  that  Napi's  intention,  by  this  nomin* 
tion,  was  to  drive  them  out  of  Vercelli  \  and  while  Pqak 
was  on  his  march  to  his  new  government,  they  oppofedB 
in  a  body,  and  put  him  to  death.  PaganinFs  body  was  a 
ried  to  be  buried  at  Milan,  and  the  news  of  his  deatki 
His  cruel-  greatly  exafperated  Napi  and  Embarrd,  that  they  are  Ml 
ty9  have  put  to  death  all  the  friends  and  relations  of  both  fexesi 

the  noblemen  who  fell  into  their  hands,  as  victims,  upon! 
tomb  of  Paganini,  and  to  have  fent  them  in  waggon  loads  tol 
buried  with  their  anceftors.  It  was  even  with  difficulty  4 
Mufca,  NapPs  fon,  prevailed  on  his  father,  by  fwearing  A 
he  Would  put  himfelf  to  death,  if  his  {bit  was  not  grantt 
to  pardon  a  phyfician  of  the  noble  party.  Napi,  howcrt 
perceiving  that  his  cruelty  was  every  where  detefted,  thrti 
the  whole,  blame, of  it  upon  Embarra,  whom  heexpclls 
from  his  government,  in  which  he  had  grown  extremely  fltf 
popular  by  his  vices.  To  keep  well  with  Charles  of  Jhfi 
who  was  now  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  he  fent  his  brother 
Francefco,  with  a  moft  magnificent  attendance,  to  congratt 
late  him  upon  his  fucceffes.  Francefco  was  moft  gracioal 
received  by  Charles,  who  beftowed  upon  him  the  honour* 
knighthood,  with  a  confiderable  commiflfon  in  his  armfl 
and  upon  his  return  to  Milan,  he  eclipfed  Napi  himfelf,  n 
the  fplendor  of  his  appearance  and  the  manner  of  hisliviflfr 
Jrthbi-  At  this  time,  the  party  of  the  nobles  under/)***  was  redact 
Jhop  Othoto  the  utmoftdiftrefs.  He  himfelf,  and  his  friends,,  haviad 
dijirefty  fpent  all  their  fubftance,  wandered  about  from  place  to  pN 
his  holinefs  being  unable,  through  the  fituation  of  his  affairsv 
to  give  them  afliftance.  Otho,  however,  who  betrayed  tf 
marks  of  defpondency,  ftill  found  refburces  in  his  own  coo- 
rage  and  conftancy,  which  fo  greatly  re-animated  the  fpinS 
of  his  party,  that  they  chofc  for  their  general  Squarcini  Both 
a  man  of  great  eminence  and  courage,  whofe  daughter  was 
mawied  to  Mat hew  VifcontL  afterwards  called  Matbev)t« 
J  Gnat* 
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$reat.  At  the  fame  time  they  renewed  their  confederacy 
pith  the  marquis  of  Montferraty  who  was  fon-in-law  to  the 
ting  of  Spain.  The  marquis  agreed  to  this  confederacy, 
ihiefly  with  a  view  of  making  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Mi* 
'enefe. 

Napi  had  in  hi*  pay  feveral  bodies  of  French  and  Germans^ 
frhich  had  followed  the  earl  of  Flanders  into  Italy^  and,  after 
he  death  of  their  leader,  chofe  to  ferve  in  the  fruitful  plains 
jf  the  Milanefey  rather  than  under  Charles  in  Naples.  To  But  males 
xwinterbalance  their  experience  in  military  difcipline,<£W, 
Burri  was  fent  on  a  folemn  embafly  from  the  marquis,  to 
)erfuade  Ferdinand  to  aflift  the  exiles  with  a  body  oftroops. 
As  Ferdinand  had  then  great  differences  with' Charles,  Burri 
>btained  tbe  afliftance  he  defired,  which  confided  In  fuo 
hundred  horfe  and  a  body  of  foot,  who  landed  at  Genoa9 
ind  from  thence  they  marched  to  join  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
rerrat.  This  reinforcement  from  fo  powerful  a  prince,  re- 
jftabliflied  the  hopes  of  Otho  and  the  Milanefe  exiles ;  and 
they  marched  in  a  body  againft  Vigevano*  then  poffefTed  by 
Napi9  and  befieged  it.  The  fiege  at  firft  was  carried  on 
merely  by  the  archers  and  crofs-bow  men,  who  drove  the  de- 
fendant^ from  ttferr  walls  j  but  being  afterwards  provided 
with  wooden  defences,  Burri  thought  fit  to  abandon  the 
ftege,  and  to  pafs  thcTefin9  that  he  might  carry  the  war  nearer 
to  the  gates  of  Milan.  Upon  his  retreat,  he  was  attacked  by 
a  fally  from  the  garrifon,  but  with  fo  little  caution,  that  the 
Spaniards  facing  about,  muft  have  got  pofleffion  of  the  town, 
had  not  the  port-cullice  been  fuddenly  let  down.  Many  of 
the  garrifon,  however,  were  put  to  the  fword,  and,  after  that, 
the  exiles  and  .Spaniards  defifted  from  their  attempts  ;  but  in 
their  retteat  they  furprifed  a  (hong  poft  that  was  held  by  the 
Milanefe  and  the  Comefe.  Otho  and  Burri  becoming  mafter* 
of  this  poft  by  the  Spanijh  horfe  fording  or  fwimming  ovet 
the  Tejin^  treated  their  enemies  with  the  utmoft  humanity, 
and  gave  them  their  liberty  ;  but,  with  ail,  exhorted  them  to 
reinftate  the  nobles  and  their  archbifhop  in  their  rights.  This 
lenity  rendered  Ot/w  and  Burri  wonderfully  popular  at  Milan 
and  Comoy  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  Torriani.  Pur-* 
.fuing  their  advantage,  they  entered  the  territory  of  Lomellinoy 
and  from  thence  proceeded  to  that  of  Sepri9  and  at  lafl  they 
made  themfelves  matters  of  all  the  open  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan: 

1     NAPI  all  this  time  was  not  idle;  he  drew   together  hi* 
forces,  and  fummoned  his  allies,  the  Parmefans,  to  his  aflift- 
ance, and  at  the  fame  time  a  great  body  of  French  mercenaries 
were   advancing    td    his    atfiftance.     The  latter,  however, 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVil.  A  a  whofe 
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whofe  rendezvous  was  at  Carrati^  were  (o  little  Upon  thttl 
guard,  that  they  were  furprifed  by  Otho  and  Burti.  Moftrf 
them  being  taken  prifoners,  were  ftript  of  their  baggage  and 
arms  :  but  the  vi&ors,  in  their  turn,  falling  into  the  like 
diforder,  gave  their  captives  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
and  is  de-  arms  j  while  Napi,  all  of  fudden,  attacked  them  fo  vigoroufly, 
feated.  that  they  loft  all  the  advantage  they  had  obtained,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  Spanijb  horfe  efcaped  acrofs  the  fejau 
Napi  might  have  purfued  his  victory  with  great  effbfl,  btf 
was  contended,  being  afraid  of  ambufcades,  with  obliging 
his  enemies  to  repafs  the  Tefin9  but  with  very  little  lofs.  N<$ 
however,  we  are  told,  exercifed  great  feverities  againft  tk 
party  of  the  nobles  who  had  joined  Otho,  and  whofe  pofif- 
fions  lay  within  his  jurifdidion,  by  demoliihing  their  caffitt 
Is  he-  CLEMENT  IV.  was  ftill  pope,  and  to  him  Ol&aga 

friended  applies  for  affiftance ;  his  fuit  was  feconded  by  the  cardinal 
bytbepopti  who  thought  that  his  holinefs  could  not  begin  his  reign  moe 
aufpicioufly  than  by  reftoring  Otto,  and  the  Milaneje  nobks, 
to  their  rights.  Upon  this,  Clement  wrote  in  very  ftroan 
terms,  threatening  the  Torriani  with  his  indignation  if  tty 
did  riot  inftantly  admit  the  archbifhop,  and  his  friends,  in* 
Milan ;  and,  upon  their  continuing  obftinate,  he  (hut  up  tbaf 
churches,  and  laid  them  under  excommunication.  By  tin 
tithe  Napi  began  to  be  hated  by  the  Milanefe,  who  exclah* 
ed  againft  his  rebellion  to  the  pope.  This  induced  Nafit 
appoint  an  embafly  for  mitigating  the  pope's  anger ;  but  hf) 
holinefs  not  only  refufed  the  ambafladors  accefs  to  his  per- 
fon,  but  commanded  them  inftantly  to  depart  out  of  the 
papal  territories  \  upon  which  they  repaired  to  the  court 4 
Naples,  to  prevail  with  that  king  to  become  their  interceft 
with  his  holinefs.  Charles  readily  accepted  of  this  office, 
and  appointed  ambafladors  of  his  own  to  repair  to  the  pofr; 
tiff,  who  was  prevailed  on  to  admit  thofe  of  the  Torrin 
into  his  prefence,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  alwsgt 
zealous  votaries  to  the  holy  fee,  and  enemies  to  emperorSi 
In  the  audience  which  fucceeded,  both  the  Neapolitan  andthf 
Milaneje  ambafladors  reprefented  Otho  as  being  a  mere  free- 
booter, at  the  head  of  a  party  of  robbers,  and  launched  oat 
into  fuch  invedives  againft  him,  as  greatly  difgufted  tfcc 
cardinals,  who  were  moft  of  them  friends  to  Otho.  Thelatw 
was,  at  that  time,  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  being  prefeflt 
at  this  audience,  he  was  permitted  to  reply  to  the  charge  * 
gainft  him,  which  he  did  by  recriminating  upon  the  cruelty) 
'  crafty  and  ambition  of  the  Torriani.  Both  parties  being 
heard,  his  holinefs  declared,  that  he  would  fend  a  legate  into 
Lombard?  to  adjuft  all  differences  between  them;  in  which 
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Nfe  he  promifed  to  relieve  Milan  from  its  excommunication* 
Otho  attended  the  legate  to  Milan,  where  Napi  behaved  with 
b  much  addrefs  and  difiimulatioh,  that  the  city  was  relieved 
from  its  ecclefiaftical  cenfures ;  but  without  his  differing  the 
irchbilhop  to  intermeddle  in  any  affairs,  either  of  church  or 
late,  every  day  producing  fome  new  evafion  of  the  pontifical  hut  in    , 
kcree.    In  the  mean  while,  pope  Clement  died,  and  a  vacancy  *vaih. 
jf ,the  pontifical  dignity  fuceeeding  for  fome  months,  Napi 
applied  to  the  emperor  Rodolpb,  whom  he  invited  into  Italy, 
and  to  be  crowned  at  Milan.     This  invitation  was  accepted 
of  with  great  read inefs  ;  and  Rodolpb  conftituted  Napi  his  go- 
vernor and  vicar-general  in  Lombardy,  fending  to.  him  at  the 
Tame  time  a  finebody  of  German  horfe,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Cajfoni,  NapPs  nephew.     This  happened  about 
the  time  when  Gregory  X.  was  raifed  to  the  pontificate*.  The 
reader  in  another  part  of  this  work  will  find  the  circumftances 
of  this   elevation.     Otho,  perceiving  the  juggling  of  Napi9 
fchrew  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  new  pope  ;  *and  Gregory  not 
pnly  promifed  to  confirm  all  that  his  predeceflbrs  had  done 
in  his  favour,  but  intending  to  vifit  his  native  country  of 
Piacenza,  he  took  Otho  with  him,  and  paid  a  vifit  to  Milan9' 
in  his  journey*     He  was  received  there  by  Ntipi  with  fo  much 
refpedt  and  pomp^  that,  in  order  to  compromife  matters  be- 
tween him  and  Otho,  he  raifed  Raimond,  nephew  tothe  former* 
to  be  patriarch  of  Aquileia.     There  feems  on  this  occafibn  to  DiJ/imuld* 
have  been  great  management  or  the  part  of  the  pope  (A),  ht  tion  of 
knew  the  confequence  of  having  Napi  in  his  intereft,  arid  pope  Gt4* 
rpf  breaking  the  connexions  between  him  and  the  emperor  5  gory  X. 
'and,  it  has  been  (aid  (B),  that  he  gave  his  con  fed  t  that  Otho 
fliould   be  affaffinated   privately  at  Piacenza,   in  the  pope's 
own  houfe..     Thisdefign   being  difcovered   to   Otho  by   a 
Waiter  at  a  tavern,  he  fled  out  of  Piacenza  by  riight,  arid  re-  , 
tired  to  Lions,  where  the  council  being  finlfhed,  he  returned  to 
Italy.     It  is,  however,  pretty  improbable,  that  his  holirtefs 
!  was  acceitary  to  the  defign  of  affaflinating  Otho  ;  becaufe  the 
latter,  upon  his  return  from  .Lions,  again  put  himfelf  under 
his  protection.     Bi^t  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  Gregory  (hew- 
ed no  refentment  at  the  decree  for  putting  Otho  to  death,  in 
cafe  he  fhould  return  to  Milan  ;  and  that  he  ever  afterwards 

f  Vol.  xxv.  p.  501. 

(A)  Muratori  obferves*  in  his     eating  Otho,  becaufe  they  had 
notes    upon   Vicomercatot    apud     publickly  rendered  it  lawful  to 
Uurat.  tom«ix.  p.  8i.  that  the     kill  him,  if  he  fhould  attempt 
Torriani  were  ac  that  time  under     to  return  to  Milan. 
noneceffity  of  privately  aflafli-         (B)  Ibid,  ibid. 
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confidered  him  as  a  troublefome  creditor,  teazing  him  for  the 
performance  of  his  own  and  his  predeceflbr's  engagements, 
-  Outwardly,  however,  his  holirfefs  paid  fo  much  refpeft  to 
Otho,  that  the  nobles  of  his  party,  which  was  every  day 
gaining  ground  in  Milan,  flocked  to  the  papal  court  upon 
its  return  to  Italy  ;  but,  to  the  inexpreffible  aftontthmeotof 
Otho  and  his  friends,  when  the  pope  was  preparing  to  enter 
Milan*  he  received  an  order  to  ftop  at  Bie/lo9  a  town  near 
Vercelli,  left  his  return  to  Milan  fhould  difturb  the  public 
tranquillity  in  that  city.  Otho  was  obliged  to  comply  whk 
this  bitter  command,  and  concealed  Jiis  refentment,  but  with- 
out lofing  his  courage.  Gregory  was  received  in  Milan  with 
a  vaft  profufion  of  honours  5  and  his  horfe  was  led  by  thfc 
reins  by  Napi  and  Francefco%  under  a  magnificent  canopy 
fupported  by  twelve  young  Milanefe  noblemen.  Before  be 
departed  from  that  city,  he  made  a  long  apology  to  Oibh 
<  friends,  that  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  chriftendom  did  not  admit 
of  his  doing  Otho  juftice,  becaufe  of  the  power  of  the  Torriai^ 
which  was  equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  kings.  In  {hort,  he 
advifed  them  to  be  patient  under  their  misfortunes,  but  with- 
out giving  them  any  other  hopes  of  redrefs,  than  that  he 
would  find  a  more  proper  opportunity  to  fettle  their  afiaiis, 
The  truth  is,  Otho  and  his  party  were  confidered  at  this  time 
to  be  Gibelins ;  and  the  Guelphs  looking  upon  the  Torrid 
as  their  leaders,  had  actually  fubmitted  to  be  their  fla?es, 
The  fame  humour  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  wbkk 
was  now  filled  with  noble  exiles.  At  the  head  of  the  Gutlfl 
party  were  the  pope,  Charles  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Torruau 
^ »  All  the  comfort  Otho  could  obtain  during  his  long  and  pain- 
ful exile,  was  an  order  from  his  holinefs,  to  be  reinftated « 
Eart  of  his  revenues,  as  archbifliop.  But,  as  Jovius  obferves, 
e  had  fuch  an  invincible  fortitude  of  mind,  that  his  hopes 
increafed  at  the  time  when  other  exiles  defpaired.  While  to 
remained  at  Biello,  pope  Gregory,  who  had  fided  with  Gttdfk 
I276.  or  Gibelins,  as  it  fuited  his  intereft,  died  at  Jrezzo  in  1276. 
Othoraa-  His  death  united  the  party  of  the  Milanefe  exiled  nobl** 
'vers  his  who  flocked  to  Otho,  and  chofe  for  their  leader  Godfrq 
credit,  count  of  Langufco,  a  noble  Pavian,  and  an  inveterate  enemf 
of  the  Torriam  family.  The  latter  was,  at  this  tinie,  in  the 
fummit  of  their  power,  being  equally  courted  by  the  pope, 
the  king  of  Naples,  and  the  new  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  bf 
their  (ituation  they  a&ually  held  the  balance  of  all  M* 
Langufco  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  took  into  his  pay  many 
German  and  other  mercenaries,  at  the  head  of  whom  head* 
vanced  towards  the  Lago  Maggiore  j  all  the  towns  through 
which  he  marched,  opened  their  gates  to  receive  him,  thro' 
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tine  intereft  of  the  Vifcohti  family,  which  was  feated  in  that 
country.    Amongft  other  places,   the .  important  towns  of 
*dtrona  and  Anghiari  fubmitted  to  the  exiles  ;  and  Otho  him- 
felf,  at  the  head  of  a  confcdejable  detachment,  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  the  county  of  Sepri,  now  belonging  to  the  city 
of  JIAilan,  lying  between  the  Tefm  and  the  Ohm,  all  which 
country  he  entirely  reduced.     By  the  thread  of  the  hiftory, 
tfae  unpopularity  of  Napi,  at  this  time,  fufEciently  appears, 
axid  that  his  real  power  was  confined  within  the  walls  of 
Adilan,  as  he  had  loft  fo  confiderable  a  territory  without  aim  oft 
finking  aflroke.  Hefummoned  all  his  allies  to  his  aflifbnce, 
and  drew  to  the  Held  the  military  chariot  of  Milan,  in  token 
that  he  was  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die.    He  added  to 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  he  gave  the  command  of  it 
to  his  brother  Francefco,  who  banifhed  fome  fufpcdejd  citizens,    . 
confined  others,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  give  hoftages.     He 
himfeif  took  the  command  of  the  main  body ;  and  fent  his  fon 
Caffoni  (C),  with  a  body  of  German  horfe,  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemies.     He  then  marched  towards  Anghiari, 
and  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Guafara,  which  empties 
itfelf  into  the  Logo  Maggiore ;  while  Godfrey,  Otho's  general, 
encamped  on  the  oppoiite  (hore.     Napis  army  marched  in 
two  divifions  ;  the  firft  was  commanded  by  Cajfini,  who  ex- 
pecting his  father  was  at  hand  to  fupport  him,  attempted  to 
pafs  the  river  ;  but  was  oppofed  by  Godfrey,  who,  in  making 
fe  noble  defence,  was  carried  down  the  ft  ream,  and  made 
prifoner.     By  this  time  Napi  came  up  with  his  divifion,  and  iut  }sa_ 
then  the  rout  of  the  exiles  became  general.     Theobald  Vtfconti,  ga{n  <&„ 
the  father  of  Matthew,  who  was  afterwards  called  the  great,  featedB 
with  thirty-four  nobles,  were  taken  prifoners  :  and  it  is  faid 
that  Napi  (hed  tears  of  joy,  on  feeing  the  noble  actions  of 
his  fon  in  the  engagement.     Napi's  victory  being  complete, 
he  fent  to  confultThrs  brother  Francefco  how  he  ihould  difpofe 
of  his  prifoners ;  and  he  advifed  him  to  cut  off  the  heads  of 
every  one  of  them.     This  barbarous  refolution  was  oppofed 
by  CaJJini,  who  was  for  milder  meafures ;  but  the  Germans 
having  loft  their  general  Laufer  in  a  fingle  combat  with  God- 
frey, demanded  his  blood  in  revenge ;  upon  which  Godfrey, 
Theobald,  and  the  thirty-four  nobles  (D),  had  their  heads 

(C)  Muratori%.  uli  fufra,  twenty- two  5  but  Vicomercato\ 
thicks  that  his  real  name  was  whofe  authority  is  preferable, 
Cafton ;  perhaps  it  was  Gaftott.  makes  them  thirty- four,- nor  was 

(D)  Paul  us  Jovius,  in  his  Langufco  one  of  them,  as  Joviui 
lives  of  the  twelve  Vtfconti  fays  he  was,  he  dying  in  the 
princes    of  Milan,    ed>    Stcph.  battle. 

1548,  p.  37,  makes  them  but 
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ft  ruck  off,  and  they  were  fent  from  the  field  of  battlepSe 
up  in  a  common  waggon. 
and  in  This  defeat  greatly  affe&ed  Otho,   who  was  Theobdi 

great  dif-  uncle,  and  ferved  only  to  increafe  the  barbarities  perpetrate 
fre/t ;  j,v  both  parties  on  each  other.  #When  Otbo9  who  was  at  fom 
diftance,  received  the  news  of  it,  he  feemed  to  prefervehis  ufu; 
firmnefs  of  mind  j  and  though  he  fhed  fome  tears  to  the 
mory  of  his  nephew,  he  told  his  friends,  that  he  did 
doubt  the  Torriani,  in  revenge  of  their  barbarity,  would  fc 
experience  a  fatal  reverfe  of  fortune.  In  a  few  wrecks  aft 
the  people  of  Como>  provoked  by  the  repeated  cruelties 
their  potefta  Accurjio  Cutica,  one  of  Napfp  creatures,  too 
arms,  and  imprifoned  Accurfio,  whom  they  threatened  to  p 
to  death,  unlefs  Napi  would  fet  at  liberty  one  of  their  com 
trymen,  Simon  of  Locarna,  whom  he  had  made  prifoner  foi 
years  before,  and  had  confined  him,  like  a  wild  beaft,  wit 
a  den.  Napi,  having  a  regard  for  Accurfio,  gave  orders 
fet  Locarna  at  liberty  ;  as  not  thinking  he  could  long;  furvnf 
the  feverities  of  his  imprisonment,  fie  obliged  him,  hor™ 
ever,  to  fwear,  never,  from  thenceforth,  to'  carry  arms 
gainft  the  houfe  of  Torriano 5  but,  as  Francefco  had  forefeei 
he  no  fooner  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  than  he  declared,  (hi 
he  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  by  an  oath  that  had  been 
torted  from  him  by  cruelty ;  and  from  that  hour  he  devote 
his  life  to  revenge  againft  the  Torriani.  Locarna,  being 
man  of  great  intereft,  brought  vaft  numbers  to  join  Otboi 
gainft  the  Torriani,  and  he  was  followed  by  all  the  people  0 
from  Como.     O'tbo  was  ftili   at  Vercelli,  where  he  held  his  bead 

which  be  qUarters,  and  provided  horfes  and  arms  for  thofe  who  join* 
recovers,  jjim.  Underftanding  that  the  Torriani  had  been  fo  elevate! 
by  their  late  victories,  as  to  be  very  remifs  in  guarding  tk 
important  fortrefs  of  Sepri,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  dark 
night,  he  paffed  the  Tejin,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  the 
place.  This  fuccefs  gave  great  luftre  to  his  arms,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  again  extended  his  quarters  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Milan:  Napi  immediately  ordered  a.chofen  body  of  vete- 
rans, commanded  by  himfelf,  and  the  German  mercenaries, 
under  his  fon,  to  take  the  field,  and  the  reft  of  his  troops  and 
auxiliaries  to  follow  him.  He  was  inexpreffibly  mortified  to 
underftand,  that  an  enemy,  whom  he  had  fo  often  fubdued, 
and  whole  caufe  he  lately  thought  to  be  irrecoverable,  flwuld 
again  give  him  difturbance  ;  and  he  bent  the  whole  of  M 
refentment  againft  Otho,  who  upon  his  approach  called  in 
all  his  parties,  and  entrenched  his  army  under  the  walk  0/ 
Sepriy  which  he  kept  behind  his  back,  with  a  ftrong  garrifon, 
fo  retire  to  in  cafe  of  neceflity.    Otbo  was  toa  ftrong  to  bj 
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?ked  in  his  trenches;  but  Napi,  in  order  to  draw  him 
It  of  them,  fentfor  his  battering  machines,  which  he  ap- 
led  to  the  wajls  of  Sepri  itfelf.  The  garrifon  making  a  gal- 
It  refiftance,  Otbo  called  a  council  of  war,  where  it  was 
fcanimoufly  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  confternation 
I Napi's  troops,  and  to  charge  them  before  they  could  re- 
aver themfelves.  This  was  executed  with  fo  much  vigour, 
pat  his  army  was  entirely  defeated  ;  nor  could  either  Napi  or 
6s  fon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  German  cavalry,  rally 
pern,  fo  greatly  difcouraged  they  were  with  the  refinance 
ihey  met  with  before  the  town.  Otbo,  it  is  faid,  did  all  he 
:ouId  to  flop  the  carnage,  and  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the 
lofs  of  the  Milanefe  was  fo  fmall  as  it  was.  Napi  and  CaJJoni,  But  is  a- 
upon  reviewing  their  army,  found  it  ftill  fo  ftrong,  that  they  gain 
determined  immediately  to  renew  the  fight  while  Otho'sworjiea.. 
troops  were  in  a  ftate  of  fecurity  from  their  late  victory. 
Early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  Napi  renewed  the  battle 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  his  German  horfe  took  Otbo's  ca- 
valry unprovided,  and  having  put  them  to  flight,  the  infan- 
try were  eafily  defeated ;  and  thus,  fays  Jovius,  it  is  difficult 
to  fay  whether,  within  the  fpace  of  a  lew  hours,  they  ac- 
quired moil  glory,  or  fuffered  moft  difgrace.  As  to  Otbo 
himfelf,  after  expofing  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers,  he 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  retired  to  Como. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  place  fearing  the  refentment  of  ft  re. 
Napi,  whom  they  had  deferred,  refufed  to  receive  him  with-  treats. 
in  their  gates,  but  fdrnifhed  him  with  all  kinds  of  necefla- 
ries,   and  with  fkilful  guides,  who  enabled  him  to  make  his 
retreat  towards  Lago  di  Lugano ;  fo  that  he  reached  a  ftrong 
camp  at  Zornigo>  a  fmall  village,  with  a  wood  on  his  rear. 
Here  he  remained  for  fome  days  in  fafety,  and  fent  expreffes 
to  all  his  friends,  to  inform  them  of  his  fituation ;  but  being 
obliged  to  decamp  for  want  of  provifion,  he  moved  to  Canobi* 
a  plentiful  town,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.     At 
firft  the  inhabitants  refufed  to  receive  him  j  but  Otbo  repre- 
fented  his  cafe  fo  pathetically,  that  they  not  only  received 
him  within  their  walls,  but  devoted  themfelves  to  his  fervice. 
It  was  no  fooner  known  that  Otbo  was  fafe  at  Canobiy  than 
the  Milanefe  exiles  again  flocked  to  his  ftandard  j  and  Napi's 
foldiers  being  contented  with  (tripping  their  prisoners,  great 
numbers  of  them,  tho'  naked  and  half  ftarved,  repaired  to 
Canobt :  amongft  others  he  was  joined  by  Locarna,  who  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  track  of  his  carriages.     Otbo's  fpirit  feem- 
ed  to  grow  with  his  difficulties  and  dfftrefles ;  and  though  he 
had  been  five  times  vanquished  in  battle,  he  prepared  to 
make  another  attempt.    The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  hq 
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was  at  this  time  fixty-five  years  of  age,  and  be  was  almoftdc- 
ftitute  of  money,  and  that  the  fate  of  war  had  deprived  him 
of  mod  of  his  friends  and  followers.   His  conftitution,  how- 
ever, was  healthful ;  he  had  enured  it  to  be  in   all  kinds  of 
fatigues  :  he  looked  upon  defeats  and  difappointments  to  be 
fo  jnany  incentives  to  frefli  attempts;   and  the  wonderful 
vigour  of  his  mind  raifed  him  friends,  even  amidft  the  Alps 
and  Appenines,  where   many  noble  familes,  who  lived  in  a 
kind  of  an  independency,  furnifhed  him  with  horfes,  arms, 
cloaths,  money,  and  all  kinds  of  carriages :  he  was  eren 
joined  by  numbers  of  volunteers,  who  were  fond  of  ferving 
under  fo  extraordinary  an  old  man,  particularly  from  VerctB 
and  Navctra.     The  marquis  of  Montferrat  himfelf,  notfrith- 
ftanding  his  former  defeats  in  the  fame  caufe,   having  re- 
duced Alexandria  and  Tortona,  entered  with  him  into  a  freflr 
alliance.    This  prince  fomewhat  refembled  Otho  in  his  cha- 
racter of  perfeverarrce,  and  retained  in  his  pay  the  remains 
of  th«j  veteran  Spaniards,  who  had  been  fent  him  by  his  fa- 
ther-in-law.    Experience  had*  taught  him,  that  there  was  a 
neceffity  for  a  naval  force  to  drive  the  Torriani  out  of  Milan. 
The  care  of  providing  and  commanding  that  was  committed 
to  Locarna,  who  acquitted  himfelf  perfectly  well  in  both  ca- 
pacities,  while  the  marquis    marched   towards    the   Lap 
Maggiore9  at  the  fame  time  that  Anghieri  (E)  was  attacked 
by  the  fleet  under  Locarna,  on  board   of  which  Otho  was, 
This  place  Was  foon  reduced  ;  but  the  garrifon  fled  to  the 
citadel,  which  after  a  fhort  refiftance  furrendered  likewife. 
The  marquis  of  Montferrat  had,  by  this  time,  reached  the 
Logo  Maggiore,  and  both  fea  and  land  forces  laid  fiege  to  J- 
rona9  which  they  plied  fo  hard  with  their  machines  and  en- 
gines, playing  from  batteries  on  the  land,  and  the  decks  and 
mads  of  the  (hips,  that  the  garrifon  capitulated  to  furrender, 
if  the  place  was  not  relieved  in  three  days.     This  capitula- 
tion was  fcarcely  figned,  when  news  was  brought  that  Cafoni 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  the  German  horfe,  and  the  M*. 
lanefe  veterans.     Upon  this,  the  marquis  drew  up  his  army  to 
the  beft  advantage,  and  was  joined  by  all  the  hands  that 
£ould  be  fpared  from  the  fhips.     Caffoni^  feeing  the  advan- 
tageous pofture  of  his  enemies,  and  that  their .  beft  troops 
were  polled  in  the  front,  drew  up  his  men  fo  as  to  flank 
Otbo's  army  with  the  wprft  of  his  troops,  but  fupported  by 
one  wing  of  his  German  horfe  ;  fo  that  by  making  a  circuit,   • 
tjiey  broke  into  the  rear  of  Otbo's  army,  with  terrible  (bouts, 

(E)  Stephanardus  makes  Ho  mention  of  the  taking  of  Anghieri  on 
{hisoccaiion. 
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ind  even  fell  into  Otho's  camp,- putting  all  before  them  to  the 
word.  This  obliged  the  marquis  to  alter  the  difpofition  of 
lis  battle  ;  but  it  was  now  too  late,  for  Cajfoni  charged  him 
To  vigoroufly  with  the  front  line  of  his>cavalry,  that  his  army 
was  completely  broken,  tho*  with  no  great  lofs,  becaufe  the 
Blips  received  his  fugitives.  .The  marquis's  tent  was  taken 
m  this  occafion,  but  he  himfelf  retired  in  pretty  good  order, 
with  his  cavalry,  to  Pavia ;  as  Otho  and  Locarna  did,  with 
the  remains  of  their  infantry,  to  Como  and  Novara.  Upon 
the  whole  it  appears,  both  from  Si  gonitis  and  Stephanardusy 
that  the  marquis  behaved  very  poorly  in  this  battle,  and  that, 
[nfa£t,  he  fled  without  ftriking  a  blow. 

The  Comefe,  who  had  revolted  from  the  Torriani9  had  jN0!** 
put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  Locarna,  but  without  ^  y  *z* 
declaring  in  favour  of  the  Milanefe  exiles.     On  the  arrival  J^p^Z 
Df  Locarna  at  Como9  great  debates  enfued,  whether  the  Comefe  aatej     r 
fhould  not  immediately  declare  for  Otho,  and  call  in  his  army 
to  proteA  them  againft  the  refentment  of  the  Torriani.    This 
confideration  was  enforced  by  motives  of  companion  and  ge- 
nerofity  ;   and  notwithftanding  the  opposition  given  to  it  by 
the  fadion  of  the  Viti%  it  prevailed  through  the  addrefs  and 
eloquence  of  Locarna.     The  Comefe,  all  of  a  fudden,  declared 
in  favour  of  Othoj  and  the  exiled  nobles  ;  but  rhetr  two  head 
magiftrates  obflinafely  oppofed  the  refolution.     Otho,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  favoured  by  the  bifhop,  who  was  of  the  Ad- 
vocati  family.    Both  parties,  at  laft,  came  to  blows  ;  but  that 
which  was  headed  by  Locarna  drove  their  antagonifts,  after  a 
brifk  conflict  in  the  ftreets,  into  the  caftle,  and  from  thence 
out  of  the  city,  both  their  magiftrates  being  taken  prifoners. 
After  this,  the  people  levelled  to  the  ground  the  houfes  and 
towers  of  the  Viti\  and  Otho,  who  remained  ftill  at  Novaray 
Was  invited  to  Como  by  letters  from  the  magiftrates,  who     1 
were  now  all  of  them  in  his  intereft. 

-  From  that  day  Otbo's  caufe  profpered,  and  that  of  the 
Torriani  went  backward.  Otho  was  received  at  Como  by  the 
biftop,  who  paid  him  the  greateft  honours,  and  lent  him 
money  out  of  his  pocket  for  repairing  his  equipages,  and  re- 
cruiting his  forces.  Locarna  was  feconded  by  Lucleria  Rufca, 
the  head  of  the  Comefe  Gibelins  ;  and  Otho's  troops  now  wore 
the  imperial  eagle  in  their  {hndard.  He  had  le^rnedi  by  re-r 
peated  experience,  that  the  court  of  Rome  fought  to  make 
bim  fubfervient  to  its  own  ambitious  defigns  j  and  that  he 
was  far  fafer  in  trufting  to  the  emperor,  who  he  knew  was 
Efficiently  able  to  prote&,  but  not  to  difplace,  him'.  The 
Comefe^  who  were,  then  very  powerful,  having  declared  for 
^n»>  tjieir  example  was  followed  by  moft  of  the  populous 

towns 
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towns  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  Lago  Maggiare,  and  in  tbe 

neighbourhood  ;  fo  that  he  faw  himfelf  foon,  oace  more,  at 

the  head  of  a  confiderable  army.    He  was  joined  by  Rlcark 

Langufco,  brother  to  Godfrey,  count  of  Langufco,  who  bad, 

as  we  have  obferved,  been  killed  in  the  fame  fervice.  Ricardt, 

who  was  highly  exafperated  again  ft  thcTorriani  for  his  brother's 

death,   and  had  brought  with  him  fome  chofen    troops,  wis 

declared  general  of  the  army.     Otho  did  not  fail  to  harangue 

the  Comeji  in  the  moft  animating  and  grateful  terms ;  and 

was  anfwered  by  the  bifhop  of  Como,  who  undertook,  ia 

the  name  of  the  inhabitants,  to  Hand  by  his  rights  to  the  ut- 

moft.     Otho  then  took  leave  of  the  Comefe,  and  marched  to 

Icinty  then  a  noble  and  populous  town,  but  now  not  to  be 

met  with  in  maps.     Here  the  inhabitants  joined  Otho  with 

great  fpirit.     The  news  of  his  progrefs  gave  fo  little  alarm 

to  Napiy  that  he  told  fome  of  his  guefts  at  an  entertainment, 

that  his  executioners  would  now  have  abundance  of  work 

in  hanging  up  the  rebel  Comefe,  as  fo  many  thieves.   ft 

then  gave  orders  for  the  march  of  his  army,  having,  as  ufoal, 

fent  out  his  fon  Caffoni  with  the  German  horfe*  who  feizci 

upon  Canturi,  lying  within  five  miles  of  Como.    After  variow 

marches  and  counter  marches, while  Otho  was  at  Lemco,  a  prieft, 

mounted  on  a  fwift  horfe,  came  up  to  him  from  Decim9  <* 

Decio,  fo  called  from  being  ten  miles  from  Milan,  to  inform 

him,  that  his  enemies  under  Napi,  and  the  heads  of  his  party 

were  at  Decio,  where  they  behaved  in  the  moft  riotous  diP 

orderly  manner,   and  obferving  no  kind  of  discipline,  tort 

plundering  the  inhabitants,  turning  them  out  of  their  houfes, 

and  feizing  all  they  had.     The  prieft  added,  that  Caffoni  zA 

the  German  horfe  were  ftill  at  Canturi ;  and  that  it  was  to 

opinion,  by  marching  in  the  night-time,  the  army  under  Ntfi 

might  be  furprifed  and  deftroyed.     Otho  looked  upon  this  in* 

formation  as  a  good  omen,  Decio  having  been  the  place  whcit 

he  received  his  education  and  holy  orders.     Being  informed 

by  his  fcouts  that  Caffoni  was  ftill  at  Canturi,  and  thereby 

freed  from  all  dread  of  thofe  formidable  enemies,  to  whom  he 

bad  already  given  three  defeats  in  the  open  field,  he  loft  not 

Jie defeats*  moment  in  given  orders  for  the  march  of  his  troops.    Af 

Napi  andk&ing  now  to  ad)  only  in  an  ecclefiaftical  capacity,  he  ap- 

tbe  Torri-peared  in  his  facerdotal  habits,  preceded  by  a  fiiver  crok, 

anitf/Dc-and  committed  the  whole  care  of  the  expedition  to  Ricarfa 

ciu.  The  march  fucceeded  perfectly  well,  and  the  fcouts  reported 

that  a  profound  filence  reignecj  all  about,  and  within,  Dffl> 

They  marched  without  lights,  and  arriving  about  the  dawn 

of  day,  they  broke  into  the  town  with  fuch  fury,  thatAty 

h?d  fcarcely  time  to  put  on  his  armour ;  and  all  that  h^\ 
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Who  had  the  chief  command  under  him,  could  do,  was  to 
rally  a  few  half- armed  troops ;  but  he  was.  attacked  by  Ri- 
iardoj  who  put  him  to  the  fword,  with  moft  of  his  party, 
while  Locarna  and  Rufca  attacked  the  other  divifion  under 
Napi  himfelf.  Here  the  engagement  was  pretty  fmart,  but 
entirely  to  Otho"s  advantage.  Several  of  the  heads  of  the 
Torriani  were  killed,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
Otbo  could  fave  Napi,  who  was  taken  prifoner,  from  Locarna's 
vengeance.  Many  young  noblemen  were,  at  the  fame  time, 
made  captives,  moft  of  them  the  defendants,  allies,  or  rela- 
tions of  the  Torriani  family  ;  and  all  lb?  honour  of  this  glo- 
rious day  refulted  to  the  Cemefe  (F). 

Few  victories  obtained  in  the  heat  o&a  civil  war,  and  Modern* 
after  fuch  provocation,  on  the  part  of  the  vanquifhed,  have  Hon  of 
been  more  moderately  profecuted  than  this  was.    This,  un-  Otho. 
doubtedly,  was  owing  to  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  Otb*  him- 
felf, who  fought  all  opportunities    to   prevent   blood {hed. 
Locarna  and  Itufca  had  the  charge  of  Napi,  and  the  moft 
illuftrious  prifoners,  whom  they  carried  to  the  caftle  of  jftr- 
radelky  near  Como.    Locarna,  feeing  his  principal  foe  in  his 
power,  abated  his  refentment,  but  (hut  him  up  in  a  cage, 
where  being  deprived  pf  every  thing  that  could  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  his  hair  and  nails  grew  to  a  moft  enormous 
length.     It  is  faid,  that  he  fubmitted  quietly  to  his  fate,  but 
that  he  interceded  for  a  favourable  treatment  of  his  fon 
and  nephew,  whom  his  authority  had  carried  with  him  to 
the  field  $  in  which  they  were  accordingly  indulged. 

The  news  of  Napi's  defeat  and  imprifonmept  arriving  Caflbni 
at  Milan^  Oldred,  who  had  been  left  governor  of  the  city  ^  obliged  ta 
fummoned  a  council  of  the  magiftracy>  and  ordered  the  peo-  abandon 
pie  to  take  arms.     His  authority  was  very  little  regarded.  Milan. 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  of  amongft  the  citizens,  •  but 
the  praifes  of  Otbo  and  the  exiles,  for  the  moderate  ufe  they 
had  made  of  their  victory,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  defeat, 
which  had  cut  off,  or  imprifoned,  all  the  heads  of  the  2V- 
riani  party,  and  rendered  it  impoflible  for  them. ever  to  re- 
cover their  power.     In  (hort,  Oldred  found  fuch  a  dtfpofitioh 
in  the  citizens,  that  he  was  obliged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in 
the  caftle  for  fafety.     Cajfoni  was  ftill  at  Canturi,  where  he 

(F)  Such  is  the  account  given  mercato,  obferves  that  the  match 

us  by  faulus  Jo<yius9  who  was  was  very  unequal,  and  that  the 

himfelf  a  Comefe,  of  this  battle,  Othonia,ns  (as  they  are,  called) 

or  rather  furprizal,  which  makes  were  far  fuperior  to  their  enc- 

fo  eminent  a  figure  k)  the  Mila-  mids   in  number.     Vicomercatoi 

»C/fhiftory:  but  Muratori,  torn  *  likewife  bints  that  Pontio  was 

ix.  p.  92..in  his  notes  upon  /W  got  killed,  but  taken  prifoner. 
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had  an  imperfefl  account  of  his  father's  defeat';  and  not 
knowing  the  particulars,  he  returned  with  his  army  to  Jta 
&m,  where  he  was  in  hopes  of  rinding  his  father,  or  fome  of 
his  friends.  Being  informed  of  the  truth,  and  refufed  ad* 
mittance  into  the  city,  he  broke  open  the  gates,  forced  hi* 
entrance,,  and  marched,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  to  die 
market-place ;  but  not  Before  his  rear  had  been  attacked  br 
fome  of  the  townfmen.  CaJJoni,  not  difcouraged,  eredd 
his  family  ftandard  in  the  market-place  j  but  none  repaint 
to  it,  or  joined  him,  when  he  invited  the  inhabitants  to  at 
fert  their  ancient  liberties  :  finding,  therefore,  all  his  efibft 
fruitlefs,  he  retreated  to  Lcdi9  and  being  dented  admittance 
there,  he  went  to  Cremona y  and  from  thence  to  Parma. 
1277.  The  fame  day  on  which  Coffins  fled  out  of  Milan,  Grit 

Into  which  was  invited  into  it  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  zeal  ant 
Otho  is     loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.    He  ftill  retained 
received,    moderation  (G) ;   and,  after  his  entry  into  ASkny  which 
was  very  pompous,  he  made  a  fpeech  to  the  citizens  fo  Jul 
of  wifdom  and  clemency  towards  his  enemies,  that  be  eft- 
tirely  removed  their  apprehenfions,  and  they  committed  the. 
government  of  the  city  to  his  hands.     He  appointed  coat 
Kscardo  to  the  government  of  Milan,  and  made  Locarno  bit 
/     general,  or  (as  he  is  called)  the  mafter  of  his  horfe,  asb* 
ing  the  two  perfons  to  whom  he  principally  owed  his  fuccefsr 
He  then  founded  fome  religious  houfes,  and  inftituted  ccr« 
tain  feftivities  to  commemorate  the  anniverfary  of  his  vict 
tory,  fome  remains  of  which  the  Milanefe  are  ftill  faid  to  to 
tain.     It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that,  on  the  morning  of 
Otbo's  victory  ztDecio,  Bonacofa  Burri,  the  wife  of  his  nephef 
Matthew,  afterwards  called  Matthew  the  Gteaty  was  brought 
*  to-bed  of  a  fon,  who,  from  a  cock  crowing  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  was  called  Galeazzo. 
fie  reduces     OTHO  being  now  fettled  in  peace  and  profperity,  applied 
the  re-      himfelf  to  reduce  the  remains  of  the  Torriani  .fa&ion,  who 
mains.     -},acj  taken  refuge  in  mount  Orfano,  fo  called  from  its  Sand- 
ing alone  in  the  {niddle  of  a  vaft  plain.     As  the  plaice  was 
found  by  Otho  to  be  impregnable,  he  was  forced  to  block  it  up, 
by  which  he  obliged  it  to  furrender  by  famine  in  fix  months. 
Otho  offered  his  protection  to  the  garrifon ;  but  theyebofe 
to  leave  the  Milanese,  rather  than  truft  to  his  clemency.  Tbeit 

(G)  We  have  in  Pattlvsjovius  is  represented  in  his  archiepifc* 

a  portrait  in  profile,  which  he  pal  robe9,   with  a  crofe  in  & 

afTures  us  to  be  from  an  original  right-hand,    and  in  his  left  1 

of  Otho,  painted,  in  the  caftle  of  fword  of  arr  enormous  fize,  bit 

Atighicri^  with  a  defcription  of  of  curious  workmanihip. 
the  bMtt!e,    In  this  portrait  he 


departure   j 
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leparture  left  him  at  liberty  to  apply  himfelf  to  his  civil  and 
tcclefiaftical  fundions,  in  both  which  capacities  he  excelled 
ill  princes  of  his  age;  he  rewarded  all  his  friends  in  the 
noft  generous  manner,  and  left  nothing  unattempted  that 
:ould  reclaim  his.  enemies. 

W«ile  he  was  intent  upon  thofe  duties,  a  frefh  war  Of  the 
froke  out  againft  him.     The  Viftari  having,  by  his  means,  Torriani. 
)een  reftored  to  the  government  of  Lodi,  their  opponents 
billed  in  Caffoni,  Godfrey,  and  Raimond  of  Aquileia,  to  their 
i&ftancg  ;    and  being  joined  by  auxiliaries  from  Cremona 
ind  Parma,  they  invaded  the  Milanefe.     Caffoni  having  taken 
Ind  plundered  feveral  towns  upon  the  banks  of  the  Adda, 
pafled  the  Lambro  5  and  the  danger  feemed  fo  threatening  to 
die  Milanefe  government,  that  they  unadvifedly  drew  out 
iheir  chariot  of  war,  and  marched  to  Santo  Donate.     Some 
authors  pretend,  that,  in  the  mean  while,  Otho  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  a  flying  party,  and  advanced  to  Caffano,  a  town 
on  the  Adda,  to  reftrain  the  incurfions  of  CaJJoni ;  but  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  ftronger  than  he  imagined,  be  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  a    neighbouring  village,  where  he  was  faved  by 
hiding  himfelf  in  the  fteeple.     Whatever  may  be  in  this, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  army  of  the  Milanefe,  who  attended 
the  chariot  of  war,  were  defeated  by  Caffoni^  and  about  twenty  Succefs  of 
of  their  nobility  were  made  prifoners.     Caffoni,  elated  by  this  Calfoni* 
vi&ory,  carried  his  incurfions  to  the  very  gates  of  Milan. 
Otho  (hewed  his  ufual  conftancy  on  this  dangerous  occafion, 
and,  without  betraying  the  leaft  fymptom  of  fear,  he  made 
all  proper  difpofitions  for  the  defence  of  the  city.     Thofe 
precautions  defeated  Caffoni 's  fanguine  expe&ations,  that  the 
friends  of  his  family  would  declare  themfelves  in  his  favour 
within  the  city;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  repafs  the  Adda, 
and  to  lay  fiege  to  Bergamo.     His  retreat  gave  Otho  a  breath- 
ing time,  and  he  invited  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  again  to 
join  him  with  his  troops,  fo  as  to  put  the  fuccefs  of  the  war 
on  a  (hort  ifitie.     The  marquis  acceded  to  his  propofal,  OthoyV*- 
but  upon  pretty  high  terms ;   for  Otho  was  obliged  to  pay  td  by  the 
him  down  a  large  fum  in  ready  money,  to  give  him  a  con-  marquis  of 
fiderable  fubfidy  for  five  years,  and  to  declare  him  general  of  Montfer- 
'  all  his  troops  againft  theN  Torriani.    This  bargain  being  conr  rat' 
eluded,  the  two  prefedts,  or  podeftas,  of  Milan,  who  hap- 
pened that  year,  to  be  Antonio  Langufco  of  Pavia,  and  tw- 
teria  Rufca  of  Csmo,   raifed  an  army,  and  drew  out  the  cha- 
riot of  war.     On  this  occajion,  Otho,  that  he  might  oblige 
as  many  of  his  friepds  as  he  could,  reduced  the  fervice  of  the 
prefe&s  from  twelve  to  fix  months.     Nothing  happened  for 
lonie  time  but  a  few  Ikirmiflies,  and  p! undoings  of  open 

2  villages,. 
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Villages.  At  laft,  the  marquis  of  Mont f err  at  refolved  tofai 
the  ^MAi,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy1) 
,  country. 

Archbishop  Othq  was  then  in  the  field,  and  was  opp 
by  Rmmond  Torriano,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned 
patfiarch  of  Aquileia.  Two  churchmen  being  at  the  heado 
different  parties,  it  was  propofed  by  the  Btrgamefe,  as  wd 
as  their  opponents,  who  were  ftudious  of  peace,  thattkj 
fhould  confer  together  on  that  head.  This  proposal  pro* 
duced  a  peace,  which  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  tk 
marquis  of  Montferrat ;  for  the  Milanefe>  of  both  fa&ioci, 
having  then  an  opportunity  of  intercourse,  ran  into  cad 
others  arms,  fo  that  the  two  camps  feemed  to  be  but  as  om, 
till  the  marquis,  by  his  authority,  broke  off  their  intimacj, 
This,  however,  did  not  interrupt  the  negotiations  for  peaov 
which  at  laft  was  concluded  on  the  following  terms,  rat 
That  the  caftles  of  Bepriano  and  Vapriano  fhould  be  deB* 
vered  into  the  hands  of  Conrade,  an  eminent  lawyer,  wb 
appeared  there  as  mediator,  and  the  college  of  merchant*, 
as  being  indifferent  parties  ;  that  the  Torriani  fhould  recom 
their  eftates,  caftles,  and  houfes,  but  that  their  places  i 
ftrength  fhould  be  put  into  the  hands  of  citizens,  who  hi 
never  efpoufed  either  fide,  and  that  the  prifoners  of  boll 
fhould  be  difmifled  without  ranforh. 
OcWj  As  this  peace  was  concluded  chiefly  by  the  intervention 

failure  in  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat ',    and  Conrade>  Luderio  i 
good  faith,  Langufco,  and  Locarnay  refufed  to  agree  to  the  laft  article, 
pretending  that  their  prifoners  in  the  caftle  of  Bar adelloirat 
their  own  property  by  the  right  of  war,  and  that  none  coS 
difpofe  of  them  without  their  confent.  Not  with  (landing  this, 
the  marquis,  fet  at  liberty  all  the  prifoners  of  the  Torria 
faction  who  were  in  his  cuftody.     Otbo9  on  the  other  hand, 
lay  under  inexpreffible  difficulties  ;  he  knew  not  how  to  dir 
oblige  the  friends  and  relations  of  his  family,  who  by  the 
peace  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  the  lucrative  grants  they 
had  obtained  of  the  eftates  of  the  Torriani ;  and  at  their  in* 
ftigation  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  ratify  the  terms.     Thus  the 
Torriani  were  reftored  neither  to  their  country  nor  that 
eftates,  nor  were  their  friends  in  the  caftle  of  Baradelh  dc- 
li vered.     This  failure  of  good  faith  feems  to  have  been  the 
greateft  ftain  that  Otbo  ever  incurred  in  his  perfon  or  go- 
vernment, and  opened  the  mouth  of  calumny  againft  hity 
infomuch  that  his  enemies  made  a  handle  of  it  for  gaining 
over  great  numbers  of  the  neighbouring  princes  and  ftates 
to  their  party. 

About 
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,     AfeouT  this  time  Napi  died  pf  filth  and  naftinefs,  being  jy^y  0f 
confumed   by  vermin   in  the  caftle  of  Baradello,  where  he  Napi. 
had  lain  for  nineteen  months  and  twenty-three  days.    Some  ' 
/ay,  that  he  was  dragged  out  by  the  heels,  and  buried  in  a 
ditch,  like  a  bead  of  burden  $  while  others  affirm  that  he  had 
a  decent  burial.     Other  prifoners  of  his  family  and  party 
foon  after  followed  him  in  the  fame  manner.     Thofe  bar- 
barities encreafed  the  public  deteftation  againft  Otho ;  fo  that 
Raimond,  the  patriarch  of  Jquileia,  prevailed  with  thcFenetians, 
.and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  to  furnifti  him  with  two  thou- 
,'fand  horfe*  and  as  many  foot,  who  were  joined  by  the  Ger~ 
man  veterans,  the  CremoneJif  the  Parmejam,  and  the  Lodefe, 
under  Caffoni,  not  to  mention  a  great  number  of  the  mi* 
lanefe  themfelves,  who  were  difcontented  with  Qtbo's  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  injuftice  done  to  the  Torriani,  by 
which  their  country  continued  to  fuffer.     Their  defection, 
Which  was  voluntary  and  pjaufible,  alarmed  Otho,  who  im- 
mediately raifed  an  army,  fummoned  his  allies  to  his  affif- 
fiance,  and  laid  out  vaft  fums  of  money  in  warlike  prepara- 
tions.    Having  called  upon  the  marquis  of  Montferrai  to 
join  him  with  his  troops,  he  declined  it  by  feveral  frivolous 
excufes,  that  he  might  augment  Otbo's  difficulties.    It  is  pro-    . 
bable  that  he  had  never  loft  fight  of  his  views  on  the  Mi- 
knefe.     According  to  Jovius,  he  had  carried  his  wife  to  pay 
a  vifit  to  Otho  at  Milan,  where  {he  was  entertained  with  fo 
much  fplendor,  and  received  fo  many  noble  prefents,  that 
ihe  was  inceflantly  urging  him  to  afpire  to  the  fovereignty 
of  that  magnificent  city.     The  marquis  eafily  inclined  to 
her  fuggeftions,   and  had  even  gone  to  Spain,  where  he 
brought  that  king  into  his  views,  and  returned  with  three 
hundred  men  at  arms,  with  a  body  of  light  horfe  and  infan- 
try.    This  proceeding,  together  with  his  various  (hufflings 
and  excufes,  gave  Otho  fome  fufpicion  of  his  defign ;  and  he 
employed  his  nephew  Matthew,  who  had  now  acquired  a 
great  character  in  the  management  of  bufinefs,  to  found 
him,  and  to  give  him  a  large  fum  of  money  to  induce  him 
to  take  the  field.  Matthew's  arguments  had  fo  much  weight, 
that  the  marquis,  prevailed  on  partly  by  the  gold,  and  partly  • 

by  a  fenfe  of  fhame,  drew  out  his  troops,  and  joined  Otha 
and  the  reft  of  his  allies  at  Vapri.  The  whole  formed  one 
of  the  moft  numerous  and  beft  appointed  armies  that  had 
been  feen  in  Italy  for  fome  years,  confifting  of  thirty  thou- 
fand  foot^and  fix  thoufand  horfe,  of  whom  above  two  thou- 
fand  were  men  at  arms.  This  formidable  army,  and  the 
expedition  with  which  it  had  been  brought  to  the  field, 
daunted  Cajfoni.     Jle  had  depended  on  the  backwardnefs  of   . 
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the  Milanefe,  whom  be  imagined  could  not  be  brought  ti| 
declare  againft  his  family.  Seeing  Otb<?s  army  advance/ 
perceived  that  he  muft  either  repafs  the  river,  which  he  < 
not  do  without  expoftng  himfelf  to  great  danger  of  di 
fight  Oths  upon  very  unequal  terms,  or  fuffer  himfelf  to 
(hut  up  in  Vapri.  He  difdained  the  thought  of  either  re 
treating  or  adiing  on  the  defenfive,  and  refolved  at  once  ti 
fight  his  enemy.  Before  he  executed  this  defperate  refold 
tion,  he  made  a  ftiort  fpeech  to  his  German  cavalry,  and  pot- 
ting himfelf  at  their  head,  he  attacked  the  Spantjh  auxiliaries 
with  fo  much  fury,  that  he  killed  their  ftandard-bearer ;  fed 
being  at  lad  furrounded  by  numbers,  he  was  himfelf  killed, 
and  his  army  completely  defeated,  moft  of  them  beingft 
ther  drowned  in  paffing  the  Adda,  or  falling  in  the  field.  This 
battle  confirmed  Otbo  in  his  government,  and  was  fough 
four  years  after  that  of  Decio.  Cajfinl  was  nobly  buried* 
Vapri j  where  his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

The  Lodefe  having  been  very  afiive  in  favour  of  uym 
their  territory  was  invaded  by  the  marquis  of  Morttferr^ 
marquis  0/*and  ravaged  with  fo  much  cruelty,  that  they  were  obugd 
Montfer-  to  purchafe  their  peace  horn  Otbo.     He  then  attacked  tie 
Cremonefe ;    but  this  produced  a  confederacy    againft  him 
amongft  the  Piacentines,  the  Parmefans,  the  Mantuans,  aai 
the  Reggians,  who  fupported  the  Ctemonefe.     The4  war  wa 
thereby  protra&ed  for  fome  time ;  but  at  laft  peace  was  ecu* 
eluded  for  a  hundred  years,  by  which  the  prifoners  on  both 
fides' were  to  be  releafed,  and  the  Torriani  fugitives  were  to 
be  fuffered  to  have  refuge  in  the  cities  and  territories  of 
their  friends.  The  marquis,  through  thofe  fuccefles,  andli 
Spantjh  alliance,  made  at  this  time  fo  great  a  figure  in  the 
affairs  of  Ltmbardy,  that  he  no  longer  doubted  of  becoming 
mafter  of  Mi\an%  as  Otbo  was  now  grown  very  old.    To 
pave  the  way  of  his  ambition,  he  praSifed  with  the  Csmtfc 
who  chofe  him  for  their  governor,  or  potefta^  for  ten  years; 
but  with  an  exprefs  refervation  as  to  the  prifoners  inft- 
radello,  whom  he  was  to  leave  in  the  power  of  the  people  <& 
Como\  and,  by  his  oath,  he  was,  at  the  requeft  of  the  people 
and  the  Rufcan  party,  faithfully  to  make  war  with  all  their 
enemies  as  occaiion  fliould  require.     Having  obtained  this 
great  acquifition  of  power,  he  returned  to  Milany  with  a  large 
retinue,  where  he  renewed  his  intrigues*  and  employed  all 
kinds  of  practices  to  depreciate  Otbo  in  the  eyes  of  his  fub- 
jefls.     His  manners,  however,  Were  ill-fuited  for  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking, for  he  was  as  arrogant  iri  his  behaviour  as  hew* 
infatiable  in  his  avarice,  which   had  involved  the  Mhiujc 
in  prodigious  expences.     This  render?  £  him  unpopular a- 
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rbongft  th*m,  and  the  more  as  he  claimed  all  the  glory  of  the 
late  battle  of  Vapri,  and  took  fuqh  fteps  as  left  it  no  longer 
doubtful  that  he  was  afpiring  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Milan. 

The  fir  ft  ftep  he  took  in  direct  oppofition  to  Othoy  was  his 
efpoufing  the  intereft  of  the  Soracini,  a  family  which  was  ex-  Art  difap- 
tremely  obnoxious  to  the  Vifcontiy  and  had  always  oppofed  pointed, 
Otb*  and  his  friends.     He  next  procured  Poggio,  one  of  his 
favourites,  to  be  made  potefta  of  Milan,  where  two  factions 
ftarted  up  ;  one  in  the  intereft  of  Othoy  and  the  other  in  that 
pf  the  marquis.     The  latter,  to  ftrengthen  his  party,  had 
by  the  force  of  gold   procured  the  deliverance  of   Guida 
Yorriano  out  of  the  caftle  of  Baradello.  The  Comefe  reproach- 
ed their  friends  at  Milan  with  this  efcape,  which  gave  in- 
finite difquiet  to  Otbo.    He  now  plainly  faw  that  the  marquis 
was  ftrikin&a^ho/oundation  of  his  authority ;  but  he  wifely 
refolved  toUmemble,  and  he  entertained  the  marquis  with 
as  much  affability  and  complaifance  as  ever.     By  this  pru- 
dent behaviour  he  made  great  difcoveries  of  his  rival's  in- 
tentions,  and   was  enabled  to  guard  againft  all  his  fecret 
machinations,  and  to  weaken  his  party.    It  is  probable  that 
Otboy  on  this  occafion,  employed  other  means  to  divert  the 
marquis  from  his  dangerous  defxgns ;  for  he  was  moft  criti- 
cally called  back  to  Vercelli,  on  account  of  a,  civil  war  break- 
ing out  in  his  own  marquifate.     Upon  his  retreat,  Otbo  im-    . 
mediately  fummoned  a  meeting  of  his  friends,  and  giving 
his  nephew  Matthew  his  orders,  he  directly  mounted   on 
horfeback,  and  advanced  in  armour  to  the  potefta's  palace, 
from  whence  he  drove  Poggio  out  of  the  city.   A  new  potefta 
was  nominated  in  his  room,  the  Soracini  were  driven  into 
exile,  and  their  palace,  which  they  had  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Torriani%  was  levelled  with  the  ground  j  others  of  the 
Montferrat  fa&ion,"wbo  were  lefs  obnoxious,  were  bani(hed 
ten  miles  from  Milan ;  and  thus  Otbo's  government  and  credit 
were  entirely  re-eftablifhed  in  that  city. 

That  he  might   prove  himfelf  to  be  in  all  refpe&s  aOtho'j*/- 
complete  politician,  he  endeavoured  to  get  permanency  to  liadtt 
xhis  power,  by  applying,  as  the  Tarriani  had  done  before,  with  the 
Xo  RodoJpb,  emperor  of  Germany,    for  his  protection,    and  emperor. 
inviting  him  to  receive  the  crown  of  Italy  at  Milan.    Rodolpb 
was  a  wife    and  a  wary  prince  j  and  though  he  had  be- 
fore  inclined    to  favour  the  Tcrridni,   accepted  of   Otho'% 
offer ;  and,  without   going  to  Italy,  he  took  him  into  his 
alliance,  and  not  only  in  the  moft  ample  form  promifed 
to  affift  and  protect  him,  but  fent  him  fome  troops  of  German 
horfe  to  ferve  him  as  his  life-guard ;  a  prefent  which  was  at . 
that  time  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  princes  of  Italy. 
Vol,  XXXVIf.  Bb"  The 
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The  marquis  of  Montferrdty  over-awed  by  this  great  a). 

liance,  laid  afide,  for  that  time,  his  ambitious  proje&s  agaiaft 

Milan*  and  continued  a  war  againft  the  people  of  lertm 

and  Alexandria* 
Quarrel        In  the  mean  while,  a  breach  happened  between  the  Afu 
between     lanefe   and  the  Comefe*  which  unexpededly  rerived  all  the 
/£*  Mila-    h0pe$  Qf  the  Torriani.    TYit  vaft  fervices  performed  by  Ac 
ntit  and ^  Comefe  to  the  Mtlanefe^  encouraged  the  former  to  preluiM 

ef  a  ''tt*c  to°  muc^  uP°n  t*lc'r  own  importance  5  and  having 

m  €'        made  fome  demands  concerning  limits,  which  they  preteaded 
belonged  to  them  of  right,  and  which  the  MOanefe  difel- 
lowed  of,  they  immediately  took  arms,  and  invading  Luces 
they  poflefled  themfelves  of  that,  and  feveral  other  towns 
belonging  to  the  Milanefe.    Upon  this,  the  latter  declared, 
war,  and  raifed  a  confiderable  army  to  do  themfelves  jut 
tice,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Matthew^  wfto 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Comefe*  killed  great  numbers  of 
them,  and  carried  a  large  booty  in  prifoners  and  plunder  to 
Milan.     The  Comefe  complained  moft  bitterly  of  this  treat- 
ment, which  they  faid  was  more  barbarous  than  the  mod 
enraged  enemies  could  have  inflided.   Their  refentment  w» 
aggravated  by  the  confideration  that  they  had  fome  time 
before  chofen  Matthew  for  their  potefta,  and  general  of  their 
army,  and  had  loaded  him  with  many  extraordinary  honours. 
The  remembrance  of  all  this,  with  that  of  the  great  things 
the  Comefe  had  done  for  Milan*,  worked  them  up  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  indignation,  that  all  of  a  fudden  they  entered  into 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  Vifconti  family  ;  and  not  only  fet  at 
liberty  Mufca  and  Herecci,  the  two  heads  of  the  Torriani  &* 
mily,  whom  they  had  detained  in  prifon  ever  fince  the  battle 
ofDecio,  but  raifed  them  to  be  their  poteftas,  and  furniihed 
them  with  arms  and  money. 
Condua  of     The  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  not  wanting  to  fupport 
the  mar-    the  Comefe  in  this  war,  and  all  parties  in  the  confederacy 
quit  of      breathed*  nothing  but  fury  and  deftruSion  to  Otbo  and  Met* 
Montfer-   thew.    The  power  and  reputation  of  the  marquis  rendered 
rati  him  a  moft  formidable  enemy ;  and  the  keennefe  of  the  two 

young  Torriani*.  in  refentment  of  an  almoft  eight-  years  im* 
prifonment,  was  incredible.  The  rendezvous  of  the  Torr'ud 
was  at  Parma.  The  event  of  this  war  proved  unfortunate 
to  Matthew*  to  whom  the  archbtfhop  had  refigned  all  his 
power,  both  civirand  military.  The  Torriani  and  the  Cmtji 
expelled  him  out  of  Milan ;  and  Otho  dying  foon  after,  the 
Torriani  became  again  pofleffed  of  Milan,  and  Matthew  wa# 
obliged  to  take  refuge  at  the  imperial  court,  where  he  was 
in  high  favour  under  the  emperor  Rodolph$  \yho  made  him 

to 
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ti  vicar- general  ovef  Milan,  Como,  Novara,  Vcrcelli,  Akjpin- 
r«r,    arid  Tortona.    As  to  Otbo  hirnfelf,  he  did  not  live  to  Heath 
re  Afatibew's  calamities^  but  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-feven, 
11  Auguft  1295. 

OT'ffO  was  a  lingular  inftance  how  far  perfeverancc  and  and  tba- 
ltrepfdity  can  conquer  repeated  misfortunes.Though  he  never  raaer  of 
ad  been  bred  either  a  foldier  or  a  politician,  yet  he  excel-  Otho. 
ffd  both  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet;  and  diea  without  feei- 
ng any  other  difeafe  thaii  the  decay  of  liature,  amidft  his 
riend?  and  kirtfmen. 

MAt  THRff^wus  born  in  a  village  near  the  LdgoMag*  Succeeded 
tore*  on  the  very  day  that  the  emperor  Frederick  is  faid  to  h  Mat- 
lave  been  put  to  death  by  his  natural  fon  Manfred.     His  ^ew  tbi 
athef  Tb^abald  d\cd  when  he  was  young,  and  he  Became  the  ****** • 
avourite  and  companion  of  his  uncle  Otho,  amidft  all  his 
liftculties  and  diftrefles.    In  ftrength  of  body  and  firmnefs 
>f  mind,  as  well  as  in  coriftancy  under  eveYy  kind  of  fortune, 
he  exactly  refembled  Otho  5  but  in  clemency  and  civil  virtues 
he  exceeded  him.    During  the  courfe  o'f  his  life  he  at  one 
time  or  other  fubdued  all  his  enemies ;  but  never  was  known 
ro  take  a  fevere  revenge  upon  any.    He  was  expelled  out  of 
Mihm^  thro*  the  practices  of  the  Torriani,  by  Alberti  Scotti  of 
Placentia,  and  other  Italian  princes,  who  had  debauched  his 
mercenaries.     Guide  Torriano  became  matter  of  Milan.    He 
trasi  ae  we  have  feen^  received  by  the  emperor  Rodolph ;  but 
Upon  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after  his  expulfion, 
he  was*  With  a  few  friends  Who  attended  him,  reduced  to 
Vaft  difficulties ;   nor  did  he  receive  any  afllftance  from  the1 
c*taperof  Albert ,  who  fucceetted  him.     Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  emperor  tiinrf  the  VHth  iti  Italy,  the  bifhop  of  Conftance 
repaired  to  Milan,  and  demanded  of  the  inhabitants  that  the 
emperor  fbould  be  crowned  in  their  city  with  the  crown  of 
Lumbar d^.     This  demand  met  with  fome  difficulty ;  and 
while  he  was  at  Ajli,  Matthew  and  the  archbifhop  of  Milari 
having  joined  together  againft  the  Torriani,  repaired  to  him* 
and  fwore  fealty.    The  caftle  of  Vigevano  was  then  held  by 
Guide  Torriam*;    but  it  was    furpnfed  by  the.  emperor^ 
Which  forced  Gut  A  to  make  an  humble  application  to  hint 
at  Novara,  to  make  an  apology  for  what  had  paflfed  5  and 
after  that,  the  eiftpefor  cfoffed  the  Tefin,  and  fent. before- 
hand his  harbinger  to  prepare  for  his  reception  in  Milan. 
His  approach  was  extremely  difagreeable  to  Torriano;  and 

his  rhajefty  having  reafon  to  fufpecl:  he  would  be  oppofed* 

proceeded  with  great  caution ;  but  having  entered  the  city, 

*  Iter  iT'At*  ap  Mttray  .  Tome  *ix.  p.  891. 
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he  found  ten  thoufand  men  drawn  up  under  arms,  whid 

Torriano  faid  was  to  oppofe  Matthew  and  the  archbifhop. 

The  emperor,  however,  proceeded  with  fuch   caution  and 

moderation,  that  he  procured  a  reconciliation  between  all 

the  three  parties,'  and  obliged  them  to  embrace  each  other.  I 

Next  day  he  harangued  the  people  from  his   tribunal,  and 

publilhed  this  reconciliation.     After  that,  there  was  fomt 

a~r       t    difpute  between  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  and  of  thole  of 

Yor  crown-  Moufa,  concerning  the  place  of  his  coronation.     But  at  Iaft 

ed  king  o/their  own  crown  was  carried  from  Moufa,  where  it  com- 

Lombar-  monly  was' kept,  to  Milan,  and  the  ceremony  was  performs! 

dy.  there  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrofe. 

HENRY  being  now  king  of  Lombardy,  a  confutation  wa 
held  about  granting  him  a  fubfidy,  and  Matthew  voted  for 
giving  him  forty  thoufand  florins,  and  the  emprcfs  ten 
thoufand.  Torriano,  to  make  his  court  with  the  empero^ 
propofed  to  grant  him  a  hundred  thoufand;  which  won  the 
hearts  of  the  Germans,  but  loft  thofe  of  the  Milanefe.  Aha 
his  coronation  he  made  no  fewer  than  one  hundred,  and.fixty 
new  knights.  Matthew  Vifconti  Was,  at  this  time,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gibelin  intereft  in  Milan  \  but  Torriano  knew  lb 
well  how  to  make  his  court  to  the  emperor,  that  he  was 
under  a  cloud  at  court.  Before  his  imperial  majeity  left 
Milan ,  he  made  a  demand  of  the  remainder  of  the  fubfidy 
which  had  been  voted  to  him,  amounting  to  fifty  thoufand 
florins.  This  produced  great  commotions  in  Milan;  and 
Torriano  having,  under  frivolous  pretences,  refufed  to  attend 
him  to  £mhi,  gave  fome  fufpicion  of  his  loyalty.  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  foldiers  entertained  by 
Torriano,  and  the  emperor  demanded  a  hundred  hoftages 
for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  during  his  abfencfc 
This  propofal  met  with  great  difficulties  on  all  hands.  Of 
thofe  hoftages,  Galeazzo,  Matthew's  eldeft  fon,  was  one;  and 
Francejino,  the  fon  of  Guido  Torriano,  was  the  other.  Though 
their  fathers  were  of  oppofite,  factions,  yet  both  of  them 
hated  the  Germans,  and  both  of  them  had  a  private  conference, 
in  which  they  mutually  agreed  not  to  attend  the  emperor. 
This  agreement  was  concealed  by  Galeazzo,  but  betrayed 
by  Francejino.  When  the  day  of  the  emperor's  departure 
tame,  the  hoftages  refufed  to  attend  him,unlefs  their  cxpenc& 
were  defrayed :  upon  which  the  emperor  fent  Nicholas  to 
chief  minifter  to  demand  of  the  fenate,  that  they  fhouldb* 
paid  by  the  public.  The  fenate  refufed  to  agree  to  this  pro- 
pofal $  upon  which  they  were  locked  up  by  Nicholas,  who, 
upon  making  his  report  to  the  emperor,  advifed,  him  to  put 
them  all  to  death,    Henry  rejefled  this  cruel  propofition* 
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and  the  fenators  were  fet  at  liberty.  He  took  new  precau- 
tions, however,  againft  any  furprife;  but  indeed  the  Afi- 
lanefe,  at  this  time,  were  ripe  for  any  defperate  attempt  againft 
the  Germans ;  and,  underftanding  that  there  had  been  a  com- 
promife  between  the  Fifconti  and  the  Torriani,  they  put  them- 
felves  under  arms.  Matthew  and  his*  fon  were  by  the  em-  Matthew 
peror  ordered  to  be  arretted.  Matthew  was  too  wife  arrefied, 
to  cxpofe  himfelf  and  his  friends  to  danger,  and  therefore 
prefented  himfelf  without  armour  to  the  emperor.  Torriano, 
on  the  other  hand,  fled  to  his  own  palace,  which  he  had  for- 
tified, and  the  ftorm  broke  upon  him  and  his  friends.  Their 
houfes  were  befieged  and  rifled,  and  many- of  them  were 
put  to  death.  In  the  mean  while  Galeazzo  was  by  his  father 
ordered  to  fiirrender  himfelf  to  the  emperor  ;  but  he  had  de- 
clared for  the  Germans  againft  the  Torriani,  and  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  his  friends.  His  appearance, 
in  all  probability,  fayed' the  Germans  and  the  emperor  from 
being  cut  in  pieces,  the  main  body  of  the  imperialifts  lying 
without  the  city.  The  Germans  by  his  affiftance  prevailing, 
would  have  put  to  death  all  the  Guelphs,  and  the  followers 
of  Torrianoy  had  it  not  been  for  the  moderation  and  wifdorrt 
of  young  Galeazzo,  who  diverted  their  rage,  by  giving  up 
the  houfes  of  the  Guelphs  to  plunder.  This  behaviour  of  the 
Fifconti  faved  Milan  from  deftruflion,  and  they  did  all  they 
could  to  put  a  flop  to  the  licentioufnefs  and  avarice  of  the 
Germans.  This  rendered  them" obnoxious  to  the  latter ;  and 
they  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  banilh  the  father  to  Jfii, 
and  the  fon  to  Trevifo.  Thus,  the  Germans  were  for  fome 
time  entirely  mafters  of  the  city;  from  which  the  Torriani 
were  now  expelled.  Matthew^however,  and  his  fon,  found  but  re* 
frierids  about  the  emperor,  and  both  of  them  were  recalled,  called. 
with  great  honour. 

According  to  Paul  Jovius,  while  the  emperor  was  at  The  empe* 
Afiiy  Matthew,  in  the-  difguife  of  a  countryman,  made  his  ror  is 
way  to  his  perfon,  and  falling  at  his  feet,  implored  his  pro-  ero<wnedat 
teftion,  which  his  venerable  appearance,  being  then  above  R°m(5« 
fixty  years  of  age*  foon  procured,  notwithftanding  the  oppo- 
fition  of  all  his  enemies  prefent.     It  is,  however,  not  very 
clear  that  he  did  not  betray  Torriand  in  the  attack  which 
w^s  made  upon  the  Germans ;   but  it  feems  pretty  certain 
that  he  had  entered  into  no  concert  with  the  emperor,  who 
was  atfirft  extremely  jealous  of  him,  and  planted  fpies  upon 
his  conduft.     As  to  Guido,  being  old  and  infirm,  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  efcaped  out  of  Milan,  and  his  family  loft 
^1  its  poffeflions  there.     Henry  then  gave  to  Matthew  the 
fupreme  command  of  Jj4ilan  under  himfelf;  and1  after  taking 
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all  neceflary  precautions  for  its  fafety,  he  fet  out  for  Itatrfe 
be  crowned.  Matthew*  from  that  time,  devoted  hirafelf  tptbi 
imperial  intprpfts;  and  being  fupported  by  three  fens,  mes 
of  the  mod  confurpmate  abilities  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and 
peace,  he  entirely  broke  the  Torriam  fad  ion,  and  acquired 
(o  many  fpiendid  victories,  that  the  voice  of  all  Italy  btfrflr- 
ed  upon  him  the  epithet  of  the  Great     But  the  ^nvy  which 
attended  his  glorious  adioqs  raifed  him  a  vaft  number  of 
enemies,  he  being  now  matter  of  almoftall  Ltmbardy.  Robert^ 
Matthew  king  of  Naplei*  having  taken  part  with  the  pope,  declared 
excommu-  himfclf  the  protedor  of  the  Guelphs  in  Italy*  and  Atatthsw*  as 
treated,      being  their  head,  was  excommunicated.     In  the  mean  while 
the  emperor  Henry  died  by  poifon,  as  was  faid  ;  but  JMattht* 
not  difcouraged  by  thaf,  nor  the  other  crofs  eyents  which 
happened  to  him,  ftijl  continued  t<*  make  head    againft  the 
(juelpks,  whom  he  defeated  in  three  battles.     The  firft  w& 
fought  at  Aldinoy  the  fecond  on  the  banks  of  the  Arbs*  ao4 
the  third  at  Monte  Catino*  where  the  brother  of  t}ie  (ting  ef 
Naples  was  killed,  and  Luchin^  Matthew**  fon  and  general, 
gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  warlike  genius.     Marc*  another  of 
Matthew's  fons,  headed  the  Spinolas  and  (he  Dorian  and  the 
other  Genoefe  exiles,  and  {hut  up  Robert  himfelf  in  Genoa.  Upon 
this  Bertrand  Vafco*  the  pope's  legate,  renewed  the  Sentence 
of  excommunication  againft  Matthew*  and,  in  order  to  exafpe- 
rate  the  people  againft  him,  laid  the  city  of  Milan  itfelf  ua- 
fler  an  iqterdift.     This  had  its  effied;  for  the  inhabitants  be* 
jng  (hut  out  of  their  churches,  and  deprived  of  all  facre^ 
rites,  immediately  nominated  twelve  ambafiadors  to  Bertram^ 
to  avert  the  poke's  indignation.     Maft  of  thofe  ambafladoa 
were  enemies  to  Matthew*  fame  of  them  of  his  own  family, 
and  others  under  the  greateft  obligations  tp  his  friendship, 
particularly  Garbagnatu  and  Cribelh,  a  map  of  great  interest 
}n  Milan,  but  of  a  reftlefs  unquiet  difpofition.    Matthew*  <m 
the  other  hand,  was  powerful  in  his  family,  his  dependencies, 
troops,  and  riches  ;  but  being  now  very  old,. he  applied  bin* 
{elf  chiefly  to  aggrandize  his  numerous  progeny,  which  ft/21 
encreafed  the  number  of  thofe  who  envied  and  bated  bim. 
*rhe  report  of  the  deputies  who  bad  been  fent  to  Bertram^ 
>vho  were  now  returned  to  Milan*  was,  th*t  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  great  army;  but  that  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
him  to  withdraw  his  cenfures,  unlefs  the  inhabitants  expel- 
led Matthew*  and  returned  tp  their  old  form  pf  popular  go- 
vernment.    This  report  threw  the  populace  into  fuph  a  fer- 
ment, that  Matthew  was  obliged  to  apply  for  affiftance  to  hi$ 
|bn  Galeazzo*  who  at  that  time  commanded  in  Piaantia*  ami 
\vhp,  affcmblinghis  army,  marched  dire&lj  to  Milan.    Ga* 
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Uazxo  was  at  that  time  in  high  reputation  all  ova*  Italy  for  hi*  . 
valour,  and  very  popular  at  iW//tf»  on  account  of  his  fplen- 
dor  and  liberality.  He  was  no  fooner  arrived  in  the  cify, 
than  his  father's,  enemies  were  confounded  ;  and  the  twelve 
deputies  at  firft  (hut  thenifelves  up  in  their  houfes,  and  a* 
length  took  advantage  of  a  dark  night, to  efcape  out  of  the 
city.  They  were  no  fooner  gone,  than  Galeaxzoy  who  was 
endued  with  great  natural  eloquence,  called  an  aflembly  of 
the  citizens,  where  he  fo  efFe&ually  laid  open  the  defigns  of 
the  Guelph  fa&ion,  that  he  brought  all  the  citizens  over  to  , 
his  own  party,  and  refettled  the  tranquillity,  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

'    MATTHEW  was  now  feventy-two  years  of  age,  and  be-  His  death. 
ing  again  reftored,  to  his  country  and  government,  he  was 
foo  wife  to  think  of  continuing  in  power,  which  he  formally 
fefigned  to  his  fon  Galeazzo,  by  putting  into  his  hands  the 
imperial  ftandard:  he  then  repaired  to  the  altar,  attended  by 
k\l  the  clergy  who  durft  follow  him,  where  he  made  a  fo- 
lemn  profdfion  of  his  religion,  and  took  an  oath  that  he  ne- 
ver had  done  any  thing  that  could  merit  the  cenfures  he  lay 
;  under,  through  the  enmity  of  a  proud  and  vindi&ive  church^ 
man.     Next  day  he  repaired  to  Moufa,  and  there  he  repeat-* 
ed  the  fame  profeffions.     Soon  after  he  was  feized  with  a     - 
fever,  and  ordered  himfelf  to  be  tranfported  in  a  litter  to 
Crekentinii   where  he  was  attended  by  his  four  fons.     His 
dying  advice  was  full  of  piety  and  wifdom ;  and  he  had  the 
happinefs  of  expiring  in  their  embraces.     Such  was  the  dc-? 
yotion,  or  fuperftition,  of  the  age,  that  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment was  kept  long  fee  ret,  left,  dying  excommunicated, 
his  body  (hould  be  torn  from  the  grave  by  the  implacable 
churchmen. 

*    He  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Milan sby  his  el-  Succteded 
deft  fon  Galeazzo,  who  had  fpent  alt  his  life  in  arms,  or  in  by  Ga- 
combating  the  intrigues  of  his  own,  or  his  father's  ene-leazzo. 
m'tes.     He  had  for  fome  time  been  potefta  of  Novara,  from 
whence  he  had  been  driven  by  the  Gvelphsi  but  auembling  an 
army,  with  incredible  expedition,  he  drove  his  enemies  ta 
MortarJi  which  he  befieged,  took,  and  rafed  to  the  groundr 
though  efteemed  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fortifications  then  in 
Italy.     This  raifed  his  reputation  in  arms  beyond  even  that 
of  his  father,  whom  in  his  exile  from  Milan  he  moft  faithfully 
attended  through  all  his  fortunes,  till  all  profpeft  of  reliev- 
ing him  being  at  an  end,  he  entered  into  the  French  fervice, 
in  which  he  highly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  her  wars  with. 
the  Engliflj.    Returning  to  Italy,  he  gave  proofs  of  his  cou*    >    . 
JPge?   when  4*ie9  duke    of  Ferrara%  was   at  war    wi*h 
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the  pope.    In  one  battle  he  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him;  and  though  he  was  wounded,  he  mounted  one  of  hit 
enemies  horfes,  and,  (hatching  his  ftandard,  he  broke  through 
the  rapks,  and  rejoined  his  own  troops.     This,  and  man; 
other  ads  of  valour,  endeared  him  to  Azxo*  who  was  thea 
one  of  the  molt  confiderable  princes  in  Italy*  and  he  gave 
him  his  fitter  Beatrix  in  marriage.    This  lady,  was  hand- 
fome,  but  nine  years  elder  than  Galeazzo*  and  had  been  left 
very  rich  by  a  former  hufband.     The  nuptials  were  magni- 
ficent beyond  all  expreffion,  and  fuch  as  had  not  for  fome 
ages  been  feen  in  Italy,  and  celebrated  by  the  poet  Dante, 
who  lived  at  the  time.     The  great  fervices  performed  by 
Galeazzo  to  A%%*  raifed  him  to  the  government  of  Trevifo? 
and  his  deportment,  in  every  refpeft,  was  fo  noble  and  nun 
jeftic,  that  it  recommended  him  to  the  particular  notice  of 
the  emperor  Henry  VII.  upon  the  arrival  of  that  prince  ifl 
Italy.     His  father's  fortune,  at  that  time,  taking  a  favourable 
turn,  he  commanded  the  Afttanefi  troops,  and  was  highly 
inftrumental  in  reducing  the  greateft  part  of  Lombardy  to  &t 
Vifconti  family ;  for  he  drove  out  of  Placentia*  Alberts  Scetti, 
his  father's  ancient  enemy,  and  made  himfelf  m after  of  that  .- 
city.     He  afterwards  defeated  Cavakabove  of  Cremona  at  the 
battle  of  Bardi,  and  befieging  that  city  both  by  fea  and 
land,  he  took  it  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  Famine.    His 
other  brothers,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a  great  figure  in 
Italy,     Luchin  defeated  and  killed  Bauchio*  general  to  the 
king  of  Naples,  near  the  Tanaro  *  and  the  renown  of  the 
Vifconti  family  was  now  (o  great  as  to  unite  againft  them  the 
pope,  the  king  of  Naples*  and  the  Florentines.     It  was  oh 
this  occafion  that  the  Swijers  were  invited  by  the  Guelphs  in- 
to Italy ;  and  Henry  duke  of  Aufiria*  with  Philip  of  VcUh 
afterwards  king  of  France*  were  tempted  with  a  promifeof 
fharing  the  fpoils  of  Milan*  if  they  would  enter  into  the 
fame'eaufe.    This  formidable  confpiracy  was  fruftrated  by 
the  addrefs  and  courage  of  the  Vifconti  family.  Matthew  gavs 
a  large  fubfidy  to  the  Germans*  by  which  they  were  prevent- 
ed from  entering  into  Italy.     Philip  was  a  young  prince,  full 
of  Are  and  courage,  and  pafled  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a 
very  noble  army,  in  which  moft  of  the  nobility  of  Front 
ferved.     As  his  preemption  far  exceeded  his  conduct,  It  ex- 
pofed  him  to  the  fuperior  abilities  of  Galeazzo  and  his  bro- 
ther Marc*  who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  command  of  the 
His  Ate-'     Longobardic  army,  and  who,  by  the  difpofirions  they  made, 
cefes.         might,  without  danger  to  themfelyes,    have  deftroyed  the 
Whole  French  army.    Marc  was  for  cnaking  the  beft  of  their 
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advantage ;  but  Galeazzo,  more  confiderate,  was  averfe  to 
making  fo  powerful  a  nation  as  the  French  were,  the  irtecon-i 
cileable  enemies  of  Milan.  He  therefore  prevailed  with  his 
brother  to  propofe  a  conference  with  Philip;  which  being 
agreed  to,  Galeazzo  addreffing  himfelf  to  Philip  and  tha 
other  French  generals,  reprefented  to  them  the  folly  of  ex- 
pofing  themfelves  in  a  foreign  quarrel  5  and  drawing  out  hii' 
army,  he  (hewed  them,  by  its  pofition,  that  the  definition 
of  the  French  was  inevitable  ff  they  fhould  come  to  blows. 
He,  at  the  feme  time,  produced  the  badges  of  knighthood 
With  Which  he  had  been  honoured  by  the  French  king,  and 
expatiated  upon  the  violence  that  muft  be  done  to  his  own 
inclinations,  if  he  fhould  be  forced  to  come  to  extremities 
With  his  ancient  friends  and  allies. 

This  artful  fpeech  had  all  the  effect  that  Galeazzo  could  He  baffles. 
defjre.     The  Milanefe  army  was  fuperior  to  that  of  France  in  the 
infantry,    and    contained   five   thoufand   excellent  cavalry.  French. 
This  appearance  ftruck  the  French  princes  and  noblemen  with 
aftoniihment,  which  was  heightened   by  the  graceful  pre- 
fence  of  Marc,  whom  Galeazzo  had  left  at  the  head  of  the 
army.     In  fhort,  the  French  chofe  to  make  peace,  and  re- 
turned, with  no  great  credit  to  their  conduct,   to  France. 

At  the  time  of  Matthew's  death  a  body  of German  merce-  'Revohof 
naries,  the  /ucceflbrs  of  thofe  who  had  been  fent  to  the  arch-  Milan, 
bifliop  Otho  by  the  emperor,  ftill  ferved  in  the  Milanefe,  but 
without  much  reputation,  on  account  of  their  infidelity  and 
rapacioufnefs.  With  them,  the  agents  of  the  pope  and  the 
king  of  Naples  entered  into  a  confpiracy  for  expelling  the 
Vifconti  family  out  of  Milan,  and  reftoring  the  popular  go-  , 
vernment.  They*were  backed  by  Leodrifio,  Garbagnati,  and 
Cribelli,  and  large  fums  were  divided  amon^ft  the  Germans, 
who  were  commanded  by  one  Roger  and  Anchini.  Thofe 
practices  had  fuch  an  effeft,  that  all  Milan  revoked  againft 
Galeazzo,  who,  with  his  brother  Marcy  fled  to  Lodi.  Upon 
their  departure  a  popular  form  of  government  took  place; 
but  it  was  fcarcely  eftabltflied  when  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelins 
In  the  city  fell  at  variance ;  and  their  difientions  communi- 
cating themfelves  to  the  neighbouring  country,  the  Guelphs 
feized  Moufa.  This  divifion  plainly  evinced  that  the  new 
conftttuted  form  of  government  would  be  of  (hort  duration. 
The  heads  of  the  republic,  who  were  moftly  Gibelins,  fent 
Leodrifio  with  an  army  to  befiege  Moufa>  which  was  defended 
by  Tignaca*  Inftead  of  waiting  to  be  befieged,  Tignaca  threw 
down  the  walls  of  the  place,  and  attacked  Leodrifio,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated,  and  made  prifoner. 
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1 13  the  mean  while,  the  cardinal  legate  had  appointed  oac 
of  the  Torriano  family  to  fticceed  Galeazzo.  in  his  govern- 
ment* in  the  capacity  of  a  potefta.  This  was  by  no  means 
1  agreeable  to  the  Milanefe  Gibelins  $  and,  upon  further  inquiry, 
it  was  difcovered  that  they  had  been  made  tools  to  the  papal 
ambition;  nor  did  the  legate  any  longer  continue  the  pay  of 
the  German  mercenaries,  who  hated  the  very  mention  of  a 
Quelpb.  In  a  general  aflembly  of  the  Germans*  Henry  Gru- 
nifiein,  one  of  their  chief  officers,  propofed  to  recall  Galeaz- 
%o  to  the  government;  and  deputies  of  the  greateft  quality  in 
the  city  were  fent  to  invite  him  back,  without  any  other  con- 
ditions than  that  he  ihould  forget  what  was  paft ;  and  To  great 
was  Grunifteiri*  opinion  of  GaUazzo'%  honour,  that  he  pitt- 
ed to  become  a  hoftage  for  the  performance  of  all  he  fhould 
promife.  While  the  deputies  were  treating  with  Galearzo, 
Marc  returned  by  night,  and  Leodrifio  applied  to  him  in  tbc 
moft  fubmiffive  terms  to  be  reconciled  to  Galeazzo^ .  Next 
day  Galea%%o  entered  Milan,  with  the  fame  freedom  and  eafe 
as  he  would  have  returned  from  a  hunting  match,  or  a.  party 
of  pleafure.  Upon  his  arrival  the  potefta  Torriano^  Gar* 
bagnati,  and  Gribetli,  fled  to  the  legate. 

Soon  after,  the  papal,  the  Neapolitan,  and  the  Florentine 
forces  being  joined  by  the  patriarch  of  Aquikia,  who  like- 
wife  was  of  the  Torriano  family,  and  all  his  friends,  marched 
to  the  Adda,  in  order  to  attack  Milan.  Their  army  upon 
the  whole  confided  of  forty  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand 
horfe,  and  was  commanded  by  Gajlo  the  legate's  nephew* 
and  under  him  by  Raymond  Car  dona,  a  Spaniard,  Henry  or 
Flanders,  and  Simon  Torriano,  all  of  them  leaders  of  great 
reputation. .  The  van  attempted  to  pafs  the  Adda,  near 
Trezzo,  with  Garbagnati  and  Gribelli  at  its  head  ;  but  they 
were  oppofed  by  Mare,  who  killed  Garbagnati  and  CribeSi-, 
but  their  party  being  fupported  by  all  the  ftrength  of  the 
Florentines*  made  good  their  paffage,  and  Mart  being  fatifc 
fied  with  having  killed  the  two  moft  inveterate  enemies  of 
his  family,  retired  to  Milan. 

GALEAZZO  was  in  no  condition  to  withffand  this  inva- 
fion  by  htmfelf.  His  two  brothers  Marc  and  Luckin,  how* 
ever,  bravely  attacked  the  confederates,  who  were  double  their 
number,  and  would  have  totally  defeated  them,  had  not 
Luchin  been  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field* 
After  that  the  confederates  extended  their  quarters  to  Come, 
and  even  laid  liege  to  Milan.  Galeazzo,  who  knew  they, 
were  unable  to  take  the  city,  applied  for  afiiftance  to 
Lewis  V.^of  Bavaria,  who  fent  him  fifteen  hundred  horfe, 
under  the  command  of  Bertaldi,  one  of  his  beft  generals, 

l  who 
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rho  threw  himfelf  into  Milan,  and  did  great  execution  up* 
in  the  confederates*  by  the  frequent  fames  he  made.  Per* 
giving  that  the  war  was  like  to  be  fpun  out  to  a  great 
?a^th,  the  confederate*  bribed  a  Smfs  regiment  that  ferved 
mder  Btrtaldi  to  aflaflinate  GaUazzay  and  the  plot  was 

Kn  the  point  of  taking  cffefl,  when  it  was  difcovered  by 
n  Vifctmti,  the  younger,  brother  of  Galeazzo,  who,  though 
n  orders,  took  arms  and  defeated  the  confpirators.     This 
lifcovery,  together  with  the  death  of  Gajlo,  difcouraged  the 
tther  generals  of  the  confederacy  fo  much,  that  they  retired, 
p  Moufa,  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by  Land,  and 
rpm  which  Azzo,  Galeazzo's  eldeft  ion,  had  been  driven* 
Jcre  they  remained  for  fome  time  in  hopes  of  receiving  fup* 
dies  from  the  legate*  and  for  that  purpofe  they  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  Adda-    GaUazzo  knew  the  confequence  of 
putting  off  this  communication,  and  refolved  either  to  cffe<9t 
:hat,  pr  force  his  enemies  to  a  battle.    The  latter  chofe  to 
ight ;  and,  drawipg,  their  jjarrifon  out  of  Mfttifa,  they  march- 
ed to  Vapri,  where  the  bridge  was  built,  and  put  their  army 
in  order  of  battle,     Henry  of  Flanders  commanded  the  right 
wing,  as  Simon  and  PaJ/arim  did  the  lefty  which  was  chiefly 
Somppfed  of .Florentines.    Thq  center,  which  confifted  o£ 
French  and  Neapolitans,  was  commanded  qy  Raymond,  and 
the  whole  was  fo  artfully  difpoied,  that  the  heavy  and  light 
ijrmed  were  of  mutual  afliftance,  to  each  other.     The  mtla- 
vefe  were  commanded  by  Galeazzo  and  Mart,  and  the  ene- 
my evacuated  Vqpri,  where  they  left  all  their  baggage.  .  Ga- 
Uazza  ordered  it  to  he  fet  on  fire,  and,  under  the  cover  of  the 
faioke,  he  charged  the  confederates  amidft  their  confirmation 
tt  the  lofs  of  their  baggage.    M*rc  led  on  the  attack,  and 
totally  defeated  the  divifion  under  Henry  of  Flankrs*    Ga- 
Uazzo* in  the  mean  while,  was  victorious  over  the  left  wing; 
and  the  center   being    chiefly  bufied  in  endeavouring  to 
extinguifh  the  flames,  the  defeat  became  general.     Raymond  and  defeat 
was  taken,  as  were  the  principal  officers  amongft  the  rloren*  their  ene~ 
finest  Simon  Torricfio  was  killed,  and  very  few  of  the  con*  «w. 
federates  efeaped  being  either  drowned  in  the  Adda,  put  to 
the  fword,,  or  made  prifoners.    The  iiandards  of  king  Ro- 
bert, the  pope,  the  Florentines,  and  the  Torriani%  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Milanefe ;  and  it  was  with  the  greateft  dif-4 
ficulty  that  Henry  of  Flanders,  next  morning,  after  wander- 
ing all  nighty  reached  Moufa,  to.  which  the  remains  of  the 
confederate  army  efeaped. 

This  place  was  defended  by  Vergnjio  Lands ;  and  fearing 
he  flxould  receive  no  quarter,  becaufe  he  was  the  means  of; 
expelling  Azzo,  he  prepared  to  defend  it  to  the  lad  ex- 
tremity ^ 
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Siege  of  tremlty  »  ^ut  Galeazzo  bcficged  it  wife  fo  much  vigour,  that 
Moufa.  Lands  was  at  laft  obliged  to  agree  to  give  it  up,  if  he  fhould 
not  be  relieved  In  a  certain  time  by  the  legate.  Mean  while 
Henry  of  Flanders  left  Moufa  in  defpair,  and \  PaJJarini  Tor* 
riano  advancing  to  relieve  the  place,  furprifed  and  defeated  a 
body  of  Savoyards,  but  was  himfelf  intercepted  and  defeat- 
ed by  Marc  Vtjcontl ;  upon  which  Moufa  was  furrendered  ac- 
cording to  articles. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  Galeazzo  had  gain- 
ed, he  found  that  he  muft,  in  the  end,  fubmit  to  the  confede- 
racy that  had'  been  formed  againft  him ;  and  refolved,  if 
Negotta-  poffible,  to  make  a  peace,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  he 
t  ion  for  a  fhould  not  feem  to  beg  it.  Raymond  Car  dona  was  flail  his 
fence.  prifoner,  and  being  looked  on  by  all  parties  to  be  a  man  of 
great  honour,  as  well  as  addrefs,  Galeazzo  privately  fet  him 
at  liberty,  but  fiiffered  Landriano  and  Contiy  the  two  noble- 
men who  had  the  charge  of  him,  to  be  profecuted  and  ba- 
nifhed^  as  if  they  had  oeen  acceffary  to  his  efcape.  Ray- 
mond performed  his  engagements  with  Galeazzo  with  the  ut- 
moft  pun&uality.  He  nrft  repaired  to  Piatenza%  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  legate,  and  then  to  Avignon, 
where  the  pope  reilded  ;  and  in  the  prefence  of  Landriano 
and  Contiy  the  two  innocent  exiles,  he  pteffed  his  holinefs 
fo  warmly  in  favour  of  peace,  that  he  could  np  longer  refift 
his  arguments,  but  would  do  nothing  without  confutting  his 
ally  the  king  of  Naples.  The  latter  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  all 
pacific  motions,  unlefs  Galeazzo  could  be  brought  not  only 
to  abandon  the  caufe  of  the  emperor,  but  to  become  a  party 
in  the  tfar  againft  him ;  both  which  terms  Galeazzo  rejeflcd 
with  great  indignation.  The  peace,  however,  was  conclu- 
ded, and  the  war  of  Italy  was  contracted  to  the  quarrel  be- 
tween Cajlmccio  and  the  Florentines,  who  employed  Raymond 
as  their  general.  As  Galeazzo,  in  the  late  treaty,  had  referved 
a  liberty  to  affift  the  emperor's  allies,  Gakazzo  fent  his  fon 
Azzo  with  eight  hundred  chofen  horfe  to  Cajtruceio's  aflrft- 
ance,  and  Raymond  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner, 
chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  Milanefe  auxiliaries  f.  It  muft 
not,  however,  be  forgot,  that  Galeazzo  had  by  this  time  re- 
ftored  Landriano  and  Conti  to  their  eftates  and  honours, 
but  without  explaining  the  particulars  of  his  own  ma- 
nagement. 

GALEAZZO,  by  the  late  vifiory  obtained  by  Cajlrtudo 
and  Az$o9  feemed  now  to  be  atthe  fummit  of  his  good  for- 
tune, when  he  was  on  the  precipice  of  danger.     His  brother 
Marc^vrho  had  performed  fo  many  fignal  ferviqes  to  him, 
r  See  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  79*. 

thought 
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thought  they  were  ill  requited,  and  entered  into  aconfpka- 
cy  with  Leodrijio  to  ruin  hind.     The  Florentines  had  ijow 
given  up  the  government  of  their  city  to  Charles,  prince  of 
Tarentumj  which  obliged  Gakazzo  to  form  a  party  of  the 
Gibelins  all  over  Italy,  for  inviting  the  emperor  Lewis  V.  of 
Bavaria  to  come  to  their  afiiftance,  which  invitation  was  ac-     1327. 
cordingly  accepted  of 5  and  Lewis  palling  the  Alps,  came  to  Galeazzo 
Verona,  the  prince  of  which  joined  in  the  confpiracy  with  ****&*  N 
Marc  and  Leodrijio.     While  the  emperor  was  at  Verona,  the  *y  «■#«- 
confpirators  applied  to  him,  and  accufed  Galeazzo  of  having-***'  • 
betrayed  his  caufe.     The  emperor  was  fo  poor,  that  at  that    * 
time  he  took  little  notice  of  the  charge,  becaufe  of  the  mag- 
nificent prefents  made  him  by  Galeazzo  when  he  came  to   . 
Coma.     It  was  not  long  before  Galeazzo  difcovered  the  con* 
fpiracy,  and  that  Rufco,  the  lord  of  Gomo,  had  entered  into 
it.     The  charge  againft  him  was  His  having  negotiated  a 
peace  with  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples ,  by  means  of 
Raymond,  the  moft  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Gibelin  intereft  of 
any  in  Italy.     When  Galeazzo  heard  of  this  accufation,  all 
he  faid  was,  "  While  my  brother  accufes  me,  he  does  not 
"  confider  that  he  is  wounding  himfelf. '*     Thefe  words  be- 
ing carried  to  Marc,  his  anfwer  was,  "  I  will  #and  to  all 
"  the  confequences  5  but,  by  heaven  !  Galeazzo  has  no  bro- 
"  ther,  becaufe  he  engrofles  all  power  to  himfelf."    The 
emperor  took  little  or  no  concern  in  this  difpute,  farther  than 
toendeavour  to  reconcile  all  parties,  and  proceed  to  Milan, 
where  he  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  by  the  bifhop  of 
Arezzo,  and  moft  nobly  entertained  by  Galeazzo.     He  was, 
however,  fiaggered  by  the  vaft  offers  of  men  and  money 
made  him  by  Scaliger,  whofe  ambition  led  him  to  afpire  to 
the  principality   of  Milan,,  on  pretence  that  Galeazzo  had 
been  guilty  of  treafon.     At  laft,  Lewis  agreed  to  the  propo* 
fal  of  Scaliger,  who,  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the 
emperor,    had  brought  with  him  to  M':lan  one   thoufand 
horfe,  and  a  large  body  of  foot,  all  of  them  choice  troops. 
To  make  the  refolution  more  practicable,  Lewis  required 
the- troops  in  Galeazzo's  pay  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
himfelf,  which  they  did,  and  to  attend  him  to  Rome*     A 
high  court  of  juftice  being  fummoned,  Galeazzo,  his  bro- 
thers, and  his  fon  Azzo,  were  required  to  appear  before  the 
emperor .%    Their  chief  accufer  was  Marc,  who  complained 
in  the  moft  bitter  terms  againft  Galeazzo's  tyranny  ;  and  of- 
fered, in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Milan,  to  fupply   him 
with  money  to  the  extent  of  his  withes,  if  he  would  pro- 
nounce fentence  againft  Galeazzo. 


Ibid,  p.  83. 
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I?  happened  unfortunately  at  this  time  for  the  latter,  t&ai 
his  finances  were  quite  exhaufted  in  fupplying  the  emperor's 
nxnth  cir-  continual  wants,  which  he  had   done  for  three  month*. 
cumftanas  This,  inability  of  bis  made  all  the  Germans  his  enemies;  fo 
of  cnulty.  that  the  defence  he  made  to  his  charge  was  little  attended  to. 
After  he  had  finifhed,  the  captain  of  the  imperial  guards  de- 
coyed  him,   his  ion  Azzo,    with    his  brother  Luchin  and 
John%  into  a  feparate  room,  under  pretence  of  having  a  private 
audience  of  the  emperor,  wh'ere  they  were  put  under  a  ftrid 

Juard,  and  given  to  underftand  that  they  Were  to  exped 
eatb,  if,  in  three  days  time,  the  citadel  of  Moufa  was  not 
delivered  up  to  his  imperial  majefty ;  which  demand  was  ac- 
cordingly complied  with,  though  Gakazzo's  wife  had  retired 
thither,  as  believing  it  to  be  only  'place  where  (he  could  be" 
fafe.  A  few  days  after,  all  the  illuftrious  prrfoners  were  car- 
ried to  Moufaj  where  they  were  imprifoned  in  a  dungeon, 
which  GaUazzo  had  juft  nnifhed  for  confining  malefaflora. 
Their  keeper  was  one  Rizacdy  who  afied  as  deputy  for  th* 
biihop  of  jfrezzo,  appointed  governor  of  the  caftle,  who  be- 
haved towards  them  with  the  utmoft  brutality  and  cruelty. 

It  is  amazing  that  this  revolution  was  eiFe&ed  without 
the  leaft  commotion  ;  and  none  but  thofe  concerned  knew 
Diftreffes  what  had  happened.  The  whole  was  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  Vif-  and  infatiable  avarice  of  the  emperor,  and  to  the  vaft  pro- 
conti.  mifes  made  him  by  Marcy  and  Galeazzo's  other  enemies.* 
Next  day,  after  the  princes  were  imprifoned,  Lewis  appoint- 
ed four  and  twenty  governors,  chofen  out  of  the  different 
wards  of  the  city,  to  be  a  regency  for  Mtlan,  but  gave  the 
command  of  the  whole  to  William  Mvntfbrt\  he  theft 
marched  towards  the  Brefciano^  where  at  Orzi  he  furninoned 
a  meeting  of  all  his  vaflals,  and  produced  to  them  the  proofs  of 
Galeazzo's  pretended  correfpondence  with  the  pope,  which 
contained  evident  marks  of  forgery.  The  Gibelin  princes  were 
ftruck  with  the  fate  of  fo  great  a  prince  as  GaUazTn  was,  and 
each  made  his  fate  his  own.  Neither  he  nor  his  fon,  nor  hi* 
brothers,  however,  received  any  immediate  relief,  and  the 
emperor  proceeded  to  Rome>  where  he  was  crowned  emperor* 
The  fate  of  the  Milanefe  princes  determined  the  Pi 'fans  ttf 
refufe  him  admittance  into  their  city ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  CaJIruccio,  all  the  Gibelin  rntefeft  in  Italy  would  have  de- 
clared againft  him.  The  fer vices  performed  on  this  occafion 
by  Caftruceioy  who  was  now  the  emperor's  general,  and  firft 
minifter,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  interpofing  in  favour 
of  his  friend  Galeazzo,  and  was  backed  by  the  other  Gibelin 
ftates,  and  by  Marty  who  now  began  to  feel  rembrfe  for 
what  he  had  done.    The  emperor  for  fomc  time  continued 

inexorable  j 
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inexorable;  but  the  Florentines  obtaining  pofleffion  of  Pif-  who  are 
toia,  Cqflruccio  threatened  to  abandon  the  imperial  intereft,  dtbafci* 
inlefs  the  Fifcontis  were  fct  at  liberty ;  and  he  a&ually  retired 
to  Lucca.  Upon  this  the  emperor  found  it  dangerous  to  conti- 
nue their  imprifonment  longer ;  and  gave  orders  for  their  be- 
ing fet  at  liberty,  after  remaining  in  captivity  for  nine  months. 
No  condition  was  annexed  to  their  deliverance  ;  but  the  cap- 
tives were  given  to  underftand,  that  they  fhould'pay  their 
refpe&s  to  the  emperor  upon  his  return  from  Rome.    ^Thus 
ended  an  affair  that  refle&s  infinite  difhonqur  upon  Lewis, 
who*  according  to  all  accounts*  never  had  convi&ed  Ga/eazzo9  ♦ 
or  his  relations,  of  the  leaft  crime  to  deferve  the  punifhment 
they  met  with.     His  artful  conduit,  and  the  reputation  he 
had  for  cunning,  were  the  foundations  of  the  charge  againft 
htm  ;  and  perhaps  the  greater  difficulty  there  was  in  difcover- 
ing  proof*  of  his  guilt,  the  emperor  concluded  him  to  be  the 
more  criminal.  Galeazzo  had  no  fooner  recovered  his  healthy 
from  his  long  imprifonment,  and  refettled  his  family-affairs* 
than  he  refolved  to  pay  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Cajlruccio,  who 
Was  then  intent  upon  retaking  Piftoia  from  the  Florentines f. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  famous  fiege.     Galeazza 
brought  to  the  affiftance  of  his  friend  a  large  body,  both  of 
horfe  and  foot  5  and  while  he  himfdf  was  befieged  in  his 
work*,  being  obliged  to  go  to  Lucca,  he  left  the  conduct  of 
die  fiege  to  Galeazzq.    Upon  his  return,  he  found  the  works 
fo  far  advanced,  that  he  divided  the  command  with  him,  by 
committing  to  his  care  the  operations  againft  the  city,  while 
he  himfdf  afted  againft  the  Florentines.     The  town  at  h&  Dead  of 
Was  taken ;  but  the  exceifive  heat  of  the  yeather,  and  the  Galea^zo. 
fatigue  of  the  fiege,  had  thrown  Galeazzo  into  a  lingering 
diftejnper,  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  in  a  litter 
to  Pefcia,  wherein  three  days  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
one.    He  was  a  prince  of  great  refolution  and  addrefs,  and 
was  ever  fruitful  in  finding  expedients  for  making  the  go- 
vernment of  Milan  independent  in  his  family,  by  ballancing 
the  papal  and  imperial  powers,  fo  as  that  neither  of  them 
fliould  too  much  preponderate  in  Italy.     He  was  buried  at 
Lucca,  and  was  attended  to  his  grave  by  his  friend  Cajlruccio, 
who  furvived  him  but  a  few  days. 

GALE  JZZQ  was  fucceeded  in  the  government  of  Jlfilan  Succeeded 
ty  his  fon  Aftio,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  'Azzo  ;  who  by  Azzo* 
^ited  in  his  own  perfon  the  patience,  perfeverance,  and  civil 
V|[!Ues  °^  *"s  father,  and  refembled  his  grandfather,  Mat- 
'W  the  Great,  in  prudence  and  forefight. .  When  he  came 

f  Ibid,  p.  OT. 
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to  the  government,  the  Vifconti  family  made  but  a  fecond 

in  the  affairs  of  Italy*  by  being  obliged  to  follow  the  fate  oj 
the  jmperialifts,  and  lofing  the  affiftance  of  the  famous  CaJ 
truccio.  Azzo  entered  into  life  under  great  disadvantages,  bq 
ing  born  and  educated  in  exile.  He  had  been  left  govcrnc 
of  Piacenza*  under  his  father,  when  the  latter  inarched  t 
the  affiftance  of  Matthew  the  Great ;  but  that  city  was  furprifo 
by  the  Cardinal  legate's  troops  ;  and  we  are  told  *,  that  Azz 
himfelf  muft  have  been  taken  prifoner,  had  he  not  efcape 
by  his  mother's  fcattering  fome  bags  of  gold  about  the  doei 
of  her  houfe,  which  gained  him  time  for  getting  away*.  Azq 
thus  efcaping,  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  com 
pofed  of  Miknefe*  Ferrarefe*  and  Mantuam,  and  reduced  an 
fortified  the  town  of  San  Domino.  He  then  commanded  th 
auxiliaries  which  his  father  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  Caftrucm 
and  performed  many  celebrated  fer vices  under  that  great  cap 
>  tain,  who  owed  to  him  fome  of  his  chief  fuccefles.  Whe 
Florence  was  befieged,  or  rather  infulted,  by  Caftruccio*  Am 
in  return  for  the  bravadoes  of  the  Florentines*  when  they  be 
fieged  Afilanh9  celebrated  horfe-races  under  the  walls  of  tbi 
city,  and  returned  to  Milan  covered  with  glory.  The  dead 
of  his  father  and  Caftruccio*  before  his  family  had  recovere 
its  luftre,  gave  him  great  concern ;  but  upon  the  retraflioi 
of  his  uncle  Marc,  he  wifely  made  that  a  handle  for  recom 
mending  himfelf  and  his  family-interefts  to  the  protection  0 
His  ma-  ^e  emPeror-  He  went  t0  P*fai  where  his  imperial  majefl] 
navement  tnen  was»  attcnded  by  his  uncle  John  ;  and  being  fecouded 
with  the  by  his  other  uncle  Marc,  he  obtained  of  the  emperor  the  in* 
emperor,  veftiture  of  Milan*  upon  the  promife  of  a  vaft  fum  of  moncfl 
which  Lewis  then  flood  greatly  in  need  of,  his  affairs  being 
in  diforder  all  over  Italy.  Amongft  the  difficulties  he  labour- 
ed  under,  was  the  danger  of  his  own  troops  revolting] 
eight  hundred  of  whom  had  already  left  his  fer  vice.  The 
emperor  employed  Azzo  to  bring  them  to  their  duty  ;  andthej 
reader  will  find  in  the  hiftcfry  of  Florence l  the  fequel  of  this 
.  affair.  It  appears,  however,  that  Marc  Vifconti  was  a  mam 
of  much  greater  abilities  and  confequence  than  heisrepre- 
fented  to  be  by  the  Milanefe  hiftorian,  and  did  both  the  em- 
peror and  his  family  very  important  fervices  upon  this  occa- 
fion  ;  not  only  by  appeafing  the  mutineers,  but  by  procuring 
feveral  additional  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Milomje* 
The  emperor,  at  this  time,  had  made  Peter  de  Corvarie> 
who  took  the  name  of  Nicfolas  V.  pope  ;  and  had  not  only 
depofed,  but  condemned  to  death  the  true  pope,  John  XXII. 

e  Jovius,  p.  no.         h  Ibid,  p.  80.        *  Ibid,  p. 92. 
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-  This  mock  pope,  by  the  emperor's  recommendation,  created 
.  John  Vifconti,  Jzzo's  youngeft  uncle,  a  cardinal ;  but  Vifc'onti, 
tho'  he  did  not  abfolutely  refufe  the  honour,  for  fear  of  dip- 
obliging  the  emperor,  declined  to  wear  either  the  hat,  or 
any  of  the  outward  badges  of  that  office ;  which  recom- 
mended him  fo  much  to  the  true  pope,  that  he  was  firft  made 
bi&op  of  Novara,  and  then  archbifhop  of  Milan. 

AZZO  having  thus,  with  great  prudence,  put  his  family-  refufes  the 
affairs  on  a  proper  footing,  returned  towards  Milan ;   where  emperor 
*  he  and  his  uncle,  the  aichbilhop,  were  denied  admittance  admittance 
by  William  Montfort,  who  ftill  continued  the  imperial  go-  ''""Mi1*0' 
vernor  of  that  city,  tho*  they  were  welcomed,  with  great 
acclamations  of  joy,  through  all  the  Milanefe.     Azzoy  how- 
ever, by  the  help  of  a  little  money,  foon  got  over  this  diffi- 
culty; and  Montfort  refigning  his  command,  returned  to 
Germany.     When  Azzo  re-entered  Milan,  he  was  attended 
by  Conrade  Porcari,  the  imperial  procurator,  who  had  been 
fent  by  Lewis  to  receive  the  money  that  had  been  promifed, 
and  which  Azzo  immediately  borrowed  out  of  the  chefts  of 
the  city.     This  Porcari,  having  received  the  fourth  part  of 
thefum  that  had  been  promifed,  inftead  of  returning  to  Pi/a, 
went  off  with  it  to  Germany.     His  infidelity  was  a  great 
.difappointment  to   the  emperor,  as  well  as   to  the  troops 
who  were  to  receive  the  money;  and  he  was  obliged  to  im- 
pofe  immenfe  taxations  upon  the  Pifans.    He  likewife  fold 
•to  Raymond*  and  his  other  Florentine  prifoners,  their  liberties  ;  / 

and  not  only  feized  upon  the  jewels  of  Cajlruccios  widow, 
but  ftripped  his  fons  of  the  g<«/ernment  oi  Lucca,  which  he 
1  fold  to  Franafco  Interminelli  for  money. 

Those  a&s.  of  rapacioufnefs,  injufiice,  and  ingratitude,  Mi/erabh 
but  above  all  his  miferable  poverty,  and  the  contempt  in  condition 
which  he  was  held  by  his  troops,  rendered  the  perfon  and  of  the  em* 
dignity  of  the  emperor  very  defpicable  all  over  Italy*    Azzoperor* 
was  no  ftranger  to  this ;  and  when  his  imperial  majefty,   in 
bis  return  to  Italy,  took  Milan  in  his  way,  he  was  refufed  ad- 
mittance, both  there  and  at  Moufa.    He  attempted,  how- 
ever, to  force  his  way  into  the  laft  mentioned  city;  but  by 
the  fwelling  of  the  Lambro  he  was  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
and  thus  he  wandered  about,  a  laughing  ftock,  through  all 
Lombaray,,  t$l  he  came  to  Pavia,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
put  up  with  all  the  indignities  that  had  been  offered  him,  upon 
A%%o  paying  the  refidue  of  the  money  he  had  promifed  him. 
During  all  the.  reft  of  his  journey  through  Italy,  he  met  with 
the  moft  grofs  affronts,  equally  from   Gibelins  as  Guelphs. 
In  the  mean  while,  Marc  Vifconti,  who  had  been  fent  by  Lewis 
to  his  German  troops  as  a  hoftage  for  the  payment  of  their 
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arrears,  became  their  general,  and  recovered  Lucca  for  til 
fons  of  Caftruccio,  and  drove  Francefco  IntermmeUi,  the  im- 
perial governor,  out  of  that  city.  After  that  be  martibed  a- 
gainft  Pifa9  from  whence  he  drove  Tarlati  of  Aresazo.  Mm, 
after  this,  repaired  to  Florence,  and  having  glorioufly  finifed 
his  campaign,  he  left  Tufcanyi  but  full  of  wrath  agakiftfcfs 
nephew  Azzo,  for  not  having  fent  him  money  for  redeeming 
'    himfelf  out  cf  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

MARCs  reputation,  at  this  time,  was  very  high  in  kdj, 
where  he  was  confidered  as  the  head  of  the  German  army 
there.  He  had,  before  he  left  Florence*  entered  into  connexions 
with  that  people,  and  the  heads  of  the  Guelpbs  in  Italy,  for 
extirpating  the  Gibelin  party,  arid  making  himfelf  lord  of 
Milan  ;  for  which  he  was  qualified  by  his  courage,  his  libe- 
rality, his  majeftic  appearance,  and  many  other  noble  $er* 
fedions.    The  vaftfums  of  money  he  had  fpent  at  Fkrem 
had,  probably,  given  Azzo,  and  his  uncles,  forne  intimation 
of  his  defigns ;  fo  that,  when  he  returned  to  Milan,  being 
narrowly  watched,  it  was  found  that  he  was  tampering  wife 
his  friends,  and  the  dependents  of  his  family,  to  form  a  party* 
His  nephew  and  his  relations  dinembled  for  tb€  prefent ;  and 
their  forbearance  encouraged  Marc  to  bring  his  complaint* 
before  the  public,  of  his  having  been  fuffered  fo  long  to  re-* 
main  a  hoftage  and  prifoner  amongft  barbarians*     His  re- 
fen  tment  is  faid  to  have  been  kindled  into  a  kind  of  a  mad- 
nefs  by  a  love-affair.     He  had,  it  feems,  carried  off  a  nobkr 
hdy  fromiier  hufband  ;  and  finding  that  flie  Wanted  to  im- 
pofe  upon  him,  he  had,  in  Che  firft  tranfports  of  his  rage, 
drowned  her  in  a  wet  ditch ;  but,  being  ftill  diftradedly  » 
love,  her  death  drove  him  almoft  to  madnefs.  All  thofe  con- 
current circumftances  are  faid  to  have  convinced  A%z*,  and 
his  uncles,  that  they  were  upon  the  eve  of  a  civil  war,  unleft 
t>edth  of  Marc  was  taken  out  of  the  way.     He  was  accordingly  fur- - 
Marc  Vif.  prifed  in  his  bed-chamber,  after  dinner,  by  feme  of  h» 
conti.        nephew's  body-guards,  and  ftrangled,  without  any  noife  or 
difturbance,  and  his  dead  body  caft  out  of  the  window,  » 
if  he  had  thrown  himfelf  from  thence  in  one  of  his  fits  of 
defpair.     His  body  had  an  honourable  interment,  in  the  bu- 
rial-place of  his  anceftors ;  and  the  Florentines  and  other  Ita* 
Hans,  who  had  attended  him  to  Milan,  were  civilly  dif- 
mifled. 
1331.         Soon  after  this,  viz.  in  .1331,  John,  kingof  2?a&«w/*,  enter- 
The  king   ed  Italy,  as  the  imperial  vicar ;  but  without  being  attached  ■ 
of Bohe-    ftrongly  either  to  the  Guelpbs  or  Gibelins.  He  reduced  Brejcsa 
m\&  enter*  ancj  Bergamo,  and  afterwards  became  matter  of  Parma^Cremena, 
Italy.        Pavia,  Modem,  and  feveral  other  places.    While  he  was  on 
*  .the 
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fheTOthef-fideof  the  Adda,  Azzo  waited  upon  him  With  feme 
stagmfkejit  prefents,  artd  it  wds  not  long  before  he  had  reafbrj 
to  apprehend,  that  Italy  was  on  the  eve  of  a  mighty  revolu- 
tion. The  pope  and  Jokn9  from  being  inveterate  enemies 
to  each  other,  became  now  intimate  friends ;  and  it  was  pub* 
lickly  talked*  that  Philip,  the  French  king,  was  a  party  in 
the  league  ;  and  chat  their  real  plan  was,  to  divide  amongft 
themfelvcs  all  Italy.  This  apprehenfion  produced  an  univer- 
sal league  amongft  the  Italian  Gates*  Guelphs  as  well  as  Gibi- 
lim9  at  the  head  of  which  was  Azzo  ;  and  each  party  was 
bound  to  furoifli  a  certain  proportion  of  ftrength  for  the  de- 
tente of  the  whole.  Scaliger  of  Verona,  PaJJarini  of  Mantua^ 
Ohixi  of  Ferrara,  arid  the  Florentines,  were  the  other  par*  . 
ties.  According  to  the  partition  of  power  they  laid  down, 
Azzo  was  to  have  poflefliori  of  Cremona  and  Pavia,  Scaliger  of 
Parma,  Paffarim  of  Reggio,  Obizi  of  Modena9  and  the  Floren* 
tines  of  Lucca.  At  this  time*  the  Germans  were  befieging  Fer-  . 
raw,  but  were  defeated  by  the  allies ;  Aliprandi  Pinalla  being 
at  the  head  of  Azzo'%  Jiroops.  The  confequence  of  this  vi&ory 
was,  that  Pavia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Azzo ;  he  likewife 
recovered  Piacenza  from  Francefco  Scotti9  and  obliged  Rufca, 
lord  of  Cornoy  to  refign  his  dominion  ovfet  that  city,  in  ex- 
change for  Betiizone. 

AZZ09  tho'  yet  a  young  man,  Was  fo  feverely  fubje<9:  to 
the  gout,  that  being  rendered  for  fome  time  incapable  of  ma- 
naging his  own  affairs,  his  old  enemy  Leodrijio  renewed  his 
intrigues  againft  him,  and  found  means  to  debauch  the*(?;r- 
man  mercenaries  from  his  fervice,  and  to  engage  in  his  prac- 
tices  Rufia  and  Scaliger  %  the  latter  of  whom*  furnifhed  him 
with  money  for  paying  the  mercenaries. 

The  reader  can  be  no  ftranger  to  the  pra&ices  of  Leodrifio^  A8i<oity 

againft  the  Vtfcanti  family  ;  and  he  purfued  them,  on  this  oc-  0f  Azzo; 

cafion,  more  vigoroufly  than  ever.     Having  added  a  great 

body  of  Milanefe  exiles  to  the  mercenaries  he  had  debauched 

fx&mAzzoj  he  paffed  the  Adda,  notwithftanding  all  the  op- 

pofition  made  to  him  by  Aliprandi  Pinalla,  Azzo's  general. 

This  irruption  being  made  in  winter,  filled  all  the  Milanefe 

with  confternation.     The  fnow  lay  then  deep  on  the  ground, ' 

and  the  inhabitants  found  it   impra&icable  to  fecure  their 

effe&s  or  cattle  in  places  of  fafety  for  fubfiftence,  fo  that  moft 

of  them  fell  into  the  enemies  hands.     Axzo  was  not  wanting 

'  to  himfelf  on  this  occafion.     Notwithftanding  his  lamenefs, 

:  hea&ed  with  afionifhing  vigour  and  a&ivity  j  he  reinforced 

i  Ms  garrifons,  and  chofe  his  pofts  with  the  utmoft  judgment 

j  and  propriety.     In  this  he  was  aflifted  by  the  fpies,  which  he 

/entertained  about  Leodrifio's  perfon  while  hewas  at  Verona*  and 

C  c . 2  who 
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who  informed  him  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  marches,  and 
the  routs  he  was  to  hold  ;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  make 
head  againft  his  enemies,  till  his  reinforcements  came  up 
from  Ferrara,  Placentitis  and  other  places.  As  he  was  inca- 
pable to  take  the  field  in  perfon,  he  gave  the  command  of  his 
army  to  his  uncle  Lucbin,  a  prince  who  at  this  time  had  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  war.  Leodrifto  was,  with  his  army, 
at  Nervi9  within  twelve  miles  of  Milan,  when  he  was  met 
by  Lucbin,  at  the  head  of  the  flower  of  his  nephew's  troops 
and  auxiliaries.  Both  fides  being  equally  ardent  to  fight, 
the  fignal  of  battle  was  given,  and  Leodrifio's  divifion  was 
entirely  defeated.  The  Germans  and  Swifs  threw  themfelres 
into  .a  hollow  fquare,  and  foon  flopped  the  purfuit  of  Lucbk't 
troops,  which  being  incautious  and  irregular,  the  moft  for- 
ward of  his  cavalry  were  checked,  a  great  number  of  his 
men  cut  in  pieces,  and  at  laft  the  fortune  of  the  day  fcemed 
to  go  agairift  him.  Luchin  did  all  that  a  brave  general  could 
do,  to  flop  the  rout;  but  his  horfc  being  killed,  he  was 
beaten  to  the  ground  by  the  battle-axes,  and  heavy  maces 
of  the  Germans,  and  made  prifoner.  The  Germans  and 
Swifs  then  attacked  the  Placentines  with  fo  much  fury,  that 
they  killed  Diodati  Malvicino,  and  Lanciht  Anguipda,  their 
leaders,  and  put  their  troops  to  flight.  But  while  Leodrifi 
thus  thought  himfelf  fecure  of  vi&ory,  Heftor  Panici  unex- 
pectedly arrived,  with  a  frefh  body  of  horfe,  fent  to  Aetii 
hisvifio-  a*fiftance  hy  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  fortune  of  the  day  was 
ryt  now  again  changed,  and  the  Savoyards  charged  Leodriftf* 

men  with  fo  much  vigour  and  judgment,  while  they  were 
intent  only  upon  the  fpoil,  that  they  gave  them  an  entire  de- 
feat, and  Leodrifio  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner  in  his  flight, 
and  (hut  up  in  the  cattle  of  St.  Columbo ;  where  he  remained 
prifoner  during  the  remainder  of  Azzo*s  life,  and  that  of  his 
uncle. 
Lofsofthe  This  unexpected,  and  indeed  wonderful,  vidory,  ftruck 
enemy.  the  Milaneje  with  a  kind  of  an  enthufiaflic  tranfport;  and 
Paul  Jovius  himfelf  makes  no  kind  of  fcruple  to  fay,  that 
when  Jzzo's  army  was  defeated,  the  good  St.  Ambrofe,  the 
tutelar  faint  of  Milan,  was  feen  in  the  air,  by  many,  encoura- 
ging the  Savoyards  and  the  Mtlanefe  to  renew  the  battle. 
Notwithstanding  this  ridiculous  ftory,  Lucbin  obtained  a 
moft  complete  victory.  His  men,  after  defeating  their  ene- 
mies, found  him  bound  to  fa  tree,  and  under  a  guard  of 
Germans,  whom  they  defeated.  His  victory,  however,  was 
dearly  bought :  above  nine  thoufand  men,  on  both  fides, 
were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  Lucbin.wzs  inexpref- 
fibly  afle&ed  by  the  lofs  of  his  brothcr-in-llw  Flip,  who 
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was  amongft  the  flain.  But  the  Leodrijians  differed  far  mote 
from  the  confequences  of  the  battle,  than  they  did  during  the 
heat  of  it ;  being  entirely  ftrangers  in  the  Milanefe*  they 
were  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  country  people,  or  perifti.-  . 
ed  of  their  wounds, v  or  through  hunger  and  cold  j  fp  that 
few  or  none  of  them  repaffed  the  Adda.  Upon  the  place  of 
battle,  which  was  fought  between  the  villages  of  Parabici 
and  Nervi,  Luchin  and  his  brother  John  built  a  church,  in 
commemoration  of  the  vi&ory,  and  dedicated  the  fame  to 
St  Ambrofe.  This  church  was,  in  the  days  of  Paul  Jovius9 
vifited  by  the  magiftrates  and  people  of  Milan,  with  great 
devotion  and  folemnity,  on  the  anniverfary  of  the  battle, 
which  was  the  21ft  of  February.  A  reprefentation  of  the 
a&ion  was  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  church,  where  the 
Savoyards  were  eafily  difcernible  by  their  white  croffes,  the 
arms  of  Savoy.  Luchin  is  likewife  there  represented  in  the 
armour  he  wore,  which  is  of  a  very  lingular  kind,  on  the 
day  of  the  battle. 

After  this  decifive  advantange,  Azzo  turned  his  arms  Azzo, 
entirely  againft  Scaligers9  whom  he  considered  as  the  tomes  <wars<wfik 
of  all  his  difficulties  ;  and  after  giving  him  repeated  defeats,  Scaliger. 
he  ftripped  him  of  Brefcia.,  After  this,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
towards  the  improving  and  fortifying  his  capital,  which  he 
did  by  railing  the  walls  to  a  great  height,  and  adorning  them 
with  marble  dragons  or  vipers,  the  enfigns  of  his  family.  He 
likewife  introduced  into  the  city  the  dreams  of  two  fmall  rivu* 
lets,  which  greatly  contributed  to  its  wholefomeuefs  and  clean- 
linefs.  He  alfo  built  many  facred  edifices,  which  are  to  this 
day  the  admiration  of  Italy  and  all  Europe,  and  endowed  them 
with  great  magnificence  and  riches,  particularly  with  regard 
to  church-plate  and  habits. .  He  died  in  the  month  of  Auguft9  #7i  jeat^ 
when  he  was  no  more  than  thirty-eight  years  of  age  s,  fo  worn 
out  with  the  gout,  that  he  could  not,  without  extreme  torture, 
bear  the  weight  even  of  his  bed-cloaths.  He  married  Ca- 
tharine y  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  lady  of  the  ftri&eft 
virtue  and  chaftity;  but  by  her  he  left  no  iffue.  He  was  a 
prince  of  great  perfections,  handfome  in  his  perfon,  liberal, 
and  affable.  Many  of  his  ftatues  and  pictures  yet  remain  j 
fome  of  them  in  a  tafte  uncommon  to  that  age. 

AZZO  was  fucceeded  by  his  uncle  Luchin^  to  the  univer-  Succeeded 
fal  fatisfa&ion  of  all  the  Milanefe.     Luchin^  tho'  a  great  capr  hy  Lu- 
tain,  was  both  prudent  and  religious  ;  and  his  firft  care  was  chin, 
to  procure  from  Benedift  XII.  an  abfolution  from  the  eccle*- 
fiafticalrenfures  that  the  Milanefe  then  lay  under.     He  like-  % 

%  See  p.  96.  vol.  xxxvi, 
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wife  recovered  the  immenfe  treafares  that,  during  the  late  fit 
traction  at  Milan,  had  been  carrtedfrotn  Mm/a  to  Avigrm, 
His  life  having  heen  a  continued  feries  of  warlike  atehieve- 
ments,  he  had  received  fo  many  wounds  in  a£Hons,  that, 
when  he  came  to  the  government  of  J\4ilan,  he  was  unable 
4  confpi-  to  head  his  armies  m  perfon.     Notwithftanding  the  many 
racy  a-      noble  fervices  he  had  performed  for  his  country,   he  nofooncr 
gainfthim  took  upon  him  the  government  of  rt,  than  confpir^cies  were 
4efeattd.    formed  againft  him  by  his  tnoft  intimate  friends  and  relations: 
amongft  thofe,  one  Francefco  Pufterla,  a  nobleman  of  great 
family  and  fortune,  and  the  tvfro  brothers  Martin  and  Pinalk 
Aliprandu  The  two  laft  had  been  general  officers  under  Jzzo, 
and  thinking  themfelves  negledted  by  Luchin;  they  had  caft 
their  eyes  upon  Galeazzo  and  Barnabo,  two  young  noblemen 
of  the  Vifconti  family,  of  graceful  perfons,  and  warlike  dft 
pofitions,  but  immeafurably  ambitious,  and  afpiring  to  be 
matters  of  Milan.     Martin  and  PinaHa  having  entered  into 
fchemes  for  carrying  into  execution  their  confpiracy,  met 
with  fo  many  difficulties,  that,  before  they  could  bring  them 
to  bear,  they  were  betrayed  by  Ramengo  Caffati,  whom  thty 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  into  their  fchemes'.     Upon  this  dif- 
covery,  Martin  and  pinalla  were  imprifoned,  and  put  to  the 
torture,  and  at  laft  died   of  pain  and  hungerf    The  other 
confpirators  were  executed  on  gibbets.  Pufterfoy  who  was  the 
moft  criminal  of  them  all,  endeavoured  to  efcape  to  Tufcan^y 
but  was  retaken,  and  publickly  executed  in  the  great  fquare, 
with  the  cruel  mortification  of  feeing  two  youths,  his  fons, 
executed  for  the  fame  crime,  before  his  face.     Soon  after  his 
wife  Margaret,  who  not  only  was  acceffary  to  the  confpiracy, 
but  had  been  very  aflive  in  carrying  it  on,  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprifonment ;  a  favour  (he  obtained  by  her  be- 
ing of  the  Vifconti  family,  and  nearly  related  to  Luchin.    Upon 
farther  enquiry  it  was  found,  that  the  two  young  noblemen, 
Galeazzo  and  Batnabv,  had  been  privy  to  the  c6nfpiracy,  ana 
had  embarked  deeply  in  meafures  for  rendering  if  fuccefsful. 
Luchin  would  have  put  them  to  death  $  but  his  brother,  the 
archbifhop,  reprefented  to  him  the  confequence  of  fuch  a 
proceeding,  and  how  obnoxious  the  family  niuft  become  if 
they  embrued  themfelves  farther  in  the  blood  of  their  kinf- 
men  ;  the  public  being  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  the  juffice 
of  Marc's  death.    Thofe  confiderations  prevailed  with  Lxcbin 
to  banifli  their  kinfmen  to  Holland ;   or,  in  the  terms  of  iW 
Jovius,  to  the  extremity  of  the  ocean,  amongft  the  Belgian* 
and  Batavians,  to  punifh  them  for  their  difloyalty  and  perfidy. 
After  this,   Luchin  grew  referved,  <Kftruftful,  and  morofe. 
He  fcldom  or  never  was  feen  to  l*ugh.    His  look  carried 
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with  it  fufpicion  and  jealoufy,  and  the  temper  of  his  mind  was 
farther  rankled  by  the  excruciating  pains  of  the  gout.     The  Luchin*/ 
chara&er  and  behaviour'  of  his  wife  did  not  a  little  contri-  ™ifg  **- 
but*  to  his  difguft  with  the  world.  Her  name  was  Fufca,  and /*'*¥*?  ** 
(he  wajs  of  the  family  of  the  Fiefques  pi  Genoa,  one  of  the^//w» 
,  jiobleft  in  Italy,  and  which  had  furniihed  two  popes  to  the 
holy  fee.     In  her  perfon  the  was  graceful,  vVitty,  and  gallant, 
beyond  any  of  the  Lombard  ladies  j  but  (he  was  lafcivious, 
gay,  diflblute,and  expenfive  beyond  any  woman  in  Italy.  Lucbin 
was  in  his  perfon  by  no  means  amiable  ;  but  young  Gakazzo 
was  looked  upon  to  be  the  handfomeft  man  of  his  age,  tho' 
fo  loofe  in  his  amours,  that  he  had  an  intrigue  with  Luchin' s 
wife,  who  made  him  the  nominal  father  of  a  fpurious  but 
promifing  iflue,  viz,  Luchin,  Qrfino,  and  two  twins,  Borfio  and 
Forefiinu     The  world  muft  have  concluded  Luchin  to  be  the 
happieft  man  alive,  in  his  family,  had  not  the  abandoned  be- 
haviour of  his  wife  given  too  much  reafon  for  the  public  to 
'  fufped  that  his  children  were  illegitimate*     Lucbin  was  able 
to  refufe  her  nothing,  and  being  laid  up  with  the  gout,  (he 
prevailed  upon  him  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  of  yachts,  or  plea  fur  e- 
boats  moft  magnificently  equipped,  and  furniihed  for  all  the 
purpofes  of  luxury,  with  which  (he  propofed  to  pay  a  vifit  to 
Venice  in  the  carnival  time,  or  fome  fuch  feftal  occafion.    Her 
companions,  who  attended  her  in  this  expedition,  were  la- 
dies of  the  fame  character  with  herfelf,  tho9  not  quite  pub- 
jickly  fo  abandoned  ;  for  the  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Milan  were  at  this  time  fo  much 
employed  in  the  field,  that  they  had  little  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  morals  or  conduQ  of  their  wives.    Luchin  was  then 
confined  to  his  bed  by  his  gout,  wounds,  and  other  infirmi- 
ties, fo  that  his  lady  had  her  full  fwing  of  pleafure.     This 
happened  after  her  lover  Galeazza  had  been  banifhed.     The 
voyage  was  performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence  and 
fplendour  $  but  the  exceffes  of  the  company  broke  through 
all  the  bounds  of  modefty.     Fufca  proftituted  herfelf  to  two  ■ 
Venetian  noblemen,  in  the  moft  (hamelefs  manner,  as  did  the 
reft  of  her  companions  ;  and  their  fecrets  were  fo  ill  kept, 
that,  upon  their  return,  the  Whole  came  to  Luchin' &  ears.     It 
was  eafy  for  Fufca,   from  the  manner  of  his  behaviour,  to 
perceive  that  he  was  not  only  informed  of  all  the  particulars, 
but  that  he  was  meditating  a  fevere  revenge  ;  in  which  (he 
was  refolved  to  anticipate  him.     She  therefore  adminiftered  jiis  jeatfa 
to  him  a  flow  poilbn,  which  deprived  him  of  the  remainder  of  andcha- 
bis  ftrength,  fo  that  his  death  was  imputed  to  his  gout  and  rafter* 
other  ailments.    He  lived  fixty-two  years,  of  which  he  go- 
verned nine,  and  had  a  moft  magnificent  burial,  in  the  church 
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of  St.  Godard,  near  his  nephew  Azzo.  Notwithstanding  the 
feverity  of  his  government,  he  wad  moft  fincerely  mourned  by 
the  Mitanefe  of  all  ranks  and  degrees.  He  was  a  mtoft  excellent 
jufticiary.  He  was  fuccefsful  in  banifhing  fadion.  He  pro- 
tected the  weak  againft  the  powerful.  He  took1  great 
care  to  have  his  capital  and  his  country  well  fupplied  with  all 
kind  of  provifions ;  and  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  always  to 
carry  the  wars  he  waged  into  his  enemy's  country.  5  by  which 
he  preferved  his  own  in  peace  and  plenty.  He  added  to  Milan 
j  the  principality  of  Parma,  which  he  bought  from  Obizi  Atef- 

tiniy  who  had  wrefted  it  from  the  Gonzaga  and  the  Scaligers, 
for  fixty  thoufand  crowns.  He  obliged  the  Pi/ans  to  pay 
him  an  honorary  tribute  of  two  horfes  ;  one  of  them  equip- 
ped for  the  field,  and  the  other  a  palfrey,  for  the  ufe  of  a  lady : 
and  likewife  two  foreign  falcons  or  hawks. .  Before  his  death 
he  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  againft  Genoa,  and  had 
raifed  a  numerous  army  for  that  purpofe.  In  his  private  life  - 
he  was  modeft,  and  left  no  monument  of  magnificence  behind 
him,  excepting  a  palace  at  Pavia ;  but  he  was  contented, 
after  his  acceffion,  to  live  in  the  houfe  that  had  been  inha- 
bited by  his  nephew  Jzza.  He  built,  however,  a  ftrong  cita- 
del at  Bergamo,  on  the  place  where  a  chapel  flood  before. 
He  was  fond  of  living  in  the  country,  and  chofe  for  the  place 
of  his  retirement  a  fpot  remarkable  for  the  falubrity  of  its 
air,  but  for  little  elfe,  about  feven  miles  from  Gomo.  His 
favourite  fon  was  Brutio,  whom  he  had  by  a  concubine, 
and  whom  he  intended  to  have  made  the  general  of  his  expc* 
dition  againft  the  Genoefe. 
Punifh-  Before  we  take  leave  of  his  memory,  it  is  proper  to  in- 
ment  of  bis  f°rm  tne  reader,  that  his  infamous  wife  was  fo  much  ftruck 
wife.  with  remorfe  for  what  (he  had  done,  that  (he  retired  to  a  life 
of  mortification  and  aufterity,  and  confefled  the  whole  of 
her  wicked  life.  The  confequence  was,  that  Borfto  finifhed 
his  life  in  prifon,  as  Foreftmi  did  in  exile,  while  the  third 
brother  Morello  took  fervice  under  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
As  to  Bruthj  upon  his  father's  death,  he  invaded  the  go- 
vernment of  Lodi ;  but  he  proved  fo  intolerable  a  tyrant,  that 
the  inhabitants  drove  him  out,  and  he  died  in  exile  and  po- 
verty, in  an  obfeure  village. 
Luchin  JOHN,  the  archbifhop  and  prince  of  Milan,  is  reprefent- 

fucceeded  ed  as  being  a  finifhed  pattern  of  all  civil  and  perfonal  virtues. 
by  John  His  acceflion  to  the  government  was  confidered  by  the  Mi* 
the  arfb-  laneje  as  a  public  benefit.  In  prudence  and  piety,  juftice  and 
fcfrofi  moderation,  he  rcfembled  the  firft  Otbo  $  in  conftancy  and 
magnanimity,  his  father  Matthew;  in  generofity,  opennefs 
pf  manners,  affability,  addrefs,  and  perfort,  his  brother  Gate- 
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%%o\  and  his  nephew  Azzp,  in  his  winning  deportment,  and 
ifinuating  converfation  j  while  he  poflefied  all  the  virtues  of 
suchiriy   without  his  feverity. 

Upon  his  acceflion  to  the  government,  his  firft  (rare  was 
a  recall  from  baniftiment  his  two  nephews,  the  fons  of  his 
rather  Stephen.     They  had,  during  their. exile,  ferved  with 
;reat  reputation  in  the  wars  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  fome- 
Imes  in  the  Englijh  armies.     They  appeared,  upon  their  re-    „ 
urn  to  Milan,  drefled  in  the  habits  worn  in  thofe  countries, 
n  which  they  are  yet  feen  depi&ured  in  fome  of  the  Mdanefe 
:hurches,  as  paying  their  devotions  in  thankfgiving  for  their 
eturn.     To  render  their  family  more  ft  able,  foon  after  their 
ettirn  they  matched  into  two  powerful  families ;  Galeazza 
married  Bianca,  the  daughter  of  Amadeo  of  Savoy  ;  zsBarnabo 
fid  Beatrix,  the  daughter  of  Scaliger  of  Verona,  a  lady  of  fo 
lofty  a  deportment,  that  fhe  generally  went  by  the  name  of 
the  queen*     The  firft  warlike  adventure,  after  their  return,     1353, 
Was  to  refume  the  expedition  againft  Genoa ;  which  they  pro-  whoac- 
fecuted  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  they  obliged  the  Genoefe  to  quires  Gc- 
fubmit  to  the  authority  of  the  archbifhop.     Paul  Jovius,  on  noa, 
this  occafion,  calls  the  Genoefe  general  Murtha.     It  is  certain, 
that  Murtha  was  oblige4  to  refign  his  authority,  whatever  it 
was ;  and  the  Genoefe  were  forced  to'  accept  of  Pallavicini, 
who  a&ed  as  deputy  for  the  archbifhop  of  Milan.     Murtha 
had  been  very  inftrumental  in  bringing  about  this  revolution  ; 
but  upon  his  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  they  made 
one  Valente,   or  Valens,  their  general,  in  oppofition  to  Pajfa- 
vicini.     The  reader,  in  the  hiftory  of  Genoa*,  will  fee  the 
ftate  of  the  Genoefe  affairs  at  that  time,  which  was  as  fluctu- 
ating as  the  tempers  of  the  inhabitants.     The  archbifhop, 
vrtio  had  done  every  thing  to  foothe  them,  exafperated  at 
their  inconftancy,   raifed  an  army,   and  again  proclaimed 
war  againft  them.     Upon  this,  and  fome  untowardly  events, 
which  happened  at  fea*  Valente  was  obliged  to  refign  his  com- 
mand, and  the  Genoefe,  once  more,  received  Pallavicini  as 
their  governor  under  the  archbiftiop.     This  new  fubmiflion 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  Genoa.     Pallavicini  cm- 
ned  with  him  to  Genoa  a  ftrong  reinforcement  of  troops, 
which  not  only  ferved  to  garrifon  the  city,  but  to  man  their 
fleet.    He  made  them  a  prefent  likewife  of  thirty  gallies, 
armed,  manned,  and  victualled  at  his  own  expence.     Pagano 
Dana  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  whole,  and  they  failed 
under  the  flag  of  the  Vifconti  family  ;  the  archbifhop,  at  the 
fame  time,  taking  care  to  provide  for  the  expences  of  the 
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expedition.  The  voyage  was  fuccefsful  beyond  expe&atiw, 
Doria  fcoured  the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  entered  the  Venetian 
gulph,  and  defeated  or  plundered  the  enemy's  (hips  wherever 
1  he  came.  At  lad  he  attacked  their  general  Nicholas  Pifm^ 
whom  he  defeated,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Genoa,  car* 
rying  with  him  thirty-five  gallies,  and  thirty-four  foulkr 
veflels,  with  above  five  thoufand  prifoners. 
and  Bo-  This  feafonable  relief  filled  the  minds  of  the  Genoeje  with 
logna.  fuch  tranfports  of  affeclion  and  gratitude,  that,  by  a  public 
decree,  they  continued  their  government  in  the  perfons  of 
Galeazzo  and  Barnabo,  if  they  (hould  furvive  their  uncle  the 
archbifhop  ;  and  thus  the  Vifconti  family  became  fovereigos 
of  all  Liguria.  About  the  fame  time  Pepoli,  a  noble  Bolq- 
nefe,  having  feized  the  governor  of  Bologna,  was  prefled  b 
hard  by  the  papal  arms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  have  recount 
for  afliftance  to  the  archbifhop  of  Milan,  who  readily  gave  it 
him.  The  archbifhop,  however,  does  not  feem  to  haw 
afted  quite  difintercftedly  on  this  occafion.  He  obliged  P/- 
poli  ito  refign  to  him  the  government  of  Bologna,  in  lieu  of 
Crepacori  and  Nouantola  k.  This  acquifition  of  fo  confide- 
rable  a  city  as  Bologna,  rendered  the  Vifconti  family  formi- 
dable all  over  Italy,  and  at  laft  excited  a  confederacy  againt 
the  archbifhop,  between  the  pope,  the  Florentines,  and  the 
Venetians.  The  particulars  and  progrefs  of  this  confederacy 
'  have  been  touched  upon  in  other  parts  of  this  work1.  It  is 
fufficient  here  to  fay,  that  the  confederates  prevailed  with  the 
pope  to  excommunicate  the  archbifhop,  and  to  put  his  domi- 
nions under  an  interdict.  This  gave  the  archbifhop  very  little 
trouble,  and  he  appointed  Oligiam  to  be  his  governor  of  Bh 
logna,  who  acled  with  fo  much  courage  and  fuccefs,  that 
he  eafily  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the  pope  againft  that  city. 
At  laft  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon.  The  pope's  legate 
Crifante,  who  afterwards  became  himfelf  pope,  under  th$ 
the  title  of  Urban  V.  paid  a  vifit  to  Milan,  and  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  by  which  the  archbifhop  was  to  pay  every 
year  fixty  pounds  of  gold  by  way  of  tribute  for  Bokpu\ 
others  fay  that  he  was  to  pay  twelve  thoufand  florins  a  year  1 
for  twelve  years,  and  a  hundred  thoufand  florins  for  the  ear*  i 
pences  of  the  war.  1 

4   confide.     The  archbifhop  of  Milan  became  then  fo  great  as  to  draw 
racy  a-      upon  himfelf  the  jealoufy  of  the  emperor,  notwithstanding. 
gain/ibm.his  being  the  profefled  head  of  the  Gibelin  fadion  in  Italfi 
.  The  Florentines  and  he  never  had  been  in  good  correfpon- 
dence  together  i  and  he  now  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
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%aldini9  the  Uberti,  and  the  Pazzi ;   all  of  them  Florentine       ' 
tfriles,  aflifted  by  the  governors  or  tyrants  of  Arexzo  and  Cor* 
ona.     The  whole  confederacy  was  commanded  by  Oligiano% 
pho  was  reputed  to  be  a  relation  of  the  Vifconti  family;  but 
ffas  in  ftf&  the  archbishop's  natural  fon,  and  born  at  the 
rrllage  of  Oligio,  from  which  he  took  his  name'.     Oligian$ 
irawing  together  his  army,  marched  from  Bologna  toward* 
fambuccO)  a  village  belonging  to  Pijloia,  which  he  took.    He 
hen  appeared  before  Scarperia*  within  twelve  miles  of  Flo- 
*ence.     His  army  was  compofed  of  about  ten  thoufand  horfe 
md  fix  thoufand  foot,  befidcs  a  vaft  number  of  irregulars, 
fcho  proceeded  with  great  devaluation01.    It  does  not  appear;; 
iowever,  that  Oligiams  progrefs  was  fo  great  as  the  milaT 
tefe  hiftorians  have  given  out ;  for  the  arch bi (hop  very  readily 
filtered  into  a  propofal  for  an  accommodation  ;  and  a  truce 
luras  accordingly  agreed  to  .at  the  little  town  of  Serazana,  be- 
longing to   the  Genoefe.     The  manager  for  the  archbifliop 
teas  William  Pallavicinij  and  Charles  Strozzi  for  the  Floren- 
tines.  It  is  faid,  that  in  this  congrefs  the  deputies  from  above 
fixty  cities  and  princes' appeared,, and  the  archbifliop  pro- 
ceeded with  fo  much  moderation  and  juftice  that  he  fatisfied 
ill  their  demands  ;  fo  that  none  had  rerffon  to  complain. 
He  found"  means  even  to  elude  with  a  joke  the  pontifical 
fhunders.     For  when  his  holinefs  perceived  that  the  peace  H/>  ma* 
Aiuft  be  concluded  without  his  intervention,  he  cited  the  nagement 
irchbifliop  to  appear  before  hiqi  at  Avignon,  under  pain  of  with  tbt 
excommunication.    Vifconti  received  the  fummons  with  great/*/*. 
Appearances  of  refpeel: ;  and  profefling  himfelf  to  be  the  hum- 
ble fon  of  the  church,  he  faid  that  he  could  appear  before 
his  holinefs  as  foon  as  he  could  be  attended  with  a  proper 
equipage  anfwerable  to  his  pontifical  dignity,    fje  then  gave 
orders  for  magazines  to  be  erected  all  over  Lombardy,  and 
for  aflTembling  troops  on  the  frontier*  of  his  dominions.    Not  , 
contented  with  this,  he  bought  up  all  the  pravifions,*  and 
hired  all  the  inns  that  lay  on  the  road  to  Avignon;   fo  that 
his  holinefs  foon  faw  himfelf  deprived  of  the  moft  beneficial 
part  of  his  revenue  by  the  recourfe  of  churchmen,  and  other 
ftrangers,  being  fropt  up  to  his  court.    Upon  this,  fending 
for  the  Milanefe  agents,  he  a(ked  what  their  mailer's  meaning 
Was  by  making  fuch  immenfe  preparations,  to  make  up  a  dif- 
ference that  might  be  otherwise  accommodated  ?  The  agents 
anfwered,  as  they  had  been  inftru&ed,  that  their  matter  wa$ 
under  a  neceffity  to  make  fuch  preparations,  that  he  might 
oo  the  more  honour  to  his  holinefs,  by  appearing  before  him. 
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at  the  head  of  feven  thoufand  horfe,  and  as  many  foot*   The 
pontiff  underftood  the  meaning  of  this  anfwer;  and  replied 
with  a  fmile,  that  the  arch bi (hop  had  no  occafion  to  put 
himfelf  to  fo  much  trouble  and  expence,  and  that  he  willingly 
difpenfed  with  his  appearance.     Upon  this  anfwer,  the  arch- 
bifhop  ordered  all  the  magazines,  and  the  vaft  provifions  he 
had  amafied,  to  be  gratuitoufly  divided  amongft  themoft  re- 
putable inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  thofe  whofe  circnra- 
ftances  were  but  indifferent ;  and  thus  all  the  religious  boufes 
and  the  poor  were  amply  provided  for  fome  months.     This 
r     conduct,  at  once  generous,  charitable,  and  wife,  rendered 
the  archbifhop  extremely  popular  in  Lombardy,  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  real  friends,  to  the  great  terror  of  his  ene- 
mies. 
Trejb  con-      Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  the  perpetual 
federates  ftream  of  fuccefs  that  had  attended  his  government,  excited 
*fgainft      the  jealoufy  of  the  neighbouring  princes  fo  greatly,  that  a 
2*/«.  new  confederacy  was  formed  againft  him  by  the  families  of 

Efte;Gonzaga>  and  Scaliger,  which  had  each  of  them  been  in 
alliance  with  him.  They  accordingly  attacked  him  with  a 
pumerous  army,  and  befieged  him  in  his  camp,  near  Mode- 
nay  where,  being  bravely  repulfed,  they  fell  into  the  Crempnefej, 
which  they  filled  with  devaluations.  Not  with  (landing  th/s, 
the  archbifhop  had  taken  his  meafures  fo  well,  and  had  for- 
tified his  camp  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  threatened  to  make  himfe)/ 
tnafter  of  Reggio  and  Modena ;  by  which  he  muft  have  ex- 
tended his  dominions  from  Bologna  to  Plactntiay  ail  upon  his 
own  territory.  But  he  was  in  the  mean  time  feized  with  a 
flow  fever,  which,  after  various  attacks,  put  an  end  to 'his 
Jits  death,  life,  in  the  month  of  September,  when  he  was  fixty-thrce 
years  of  age.  He  was  buried  near  his  predeceflbr  the  arch- 
bifhop Otho  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  his  reign, 
which  lafted  but  feven  years,  was  an  almoft  uninterrupted 
courfe  of  felicity.  We  have  one  thing  to  add  to  his  character, 
which  was  uncommon  to  that  age,  which  is,  that  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  far  from  a  libertine,  yet  lie  laughed 
at  the  ridiculous  pretences,  and  detefted  the  tyranny  of  the  ' 
papal  power  n.  i 

Notwithstanping  the  great  abilities   of   archbifliop  | 
John,  he  made  a  very  unequal  diftribution  of  his  dominions  j 
enafuccef*  at  the  time  of  his  death.     By  his  brother  Stephen  he  had  ! 
j'ors.  three  nephews.    The  eldeft  was  Matthew*  commonly  called 

Matthew  the  Second.    The  next*  was  Galeazzo}  and  the 
youngeft,  Barnabo.    The  two  laft  we  have  feveral  times 

"  See  vol.  xxvi.  p.  47, 
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mentioned  5  but  the  former  was  a  prince  entirely  given  to  / 

bis  pleafures,  and  inade  little  or  no  figure  in  life.     By  the 
taft  will  of  archbifliop  John*  all  his  territories  were  to  be  di- 
vided arripngft  thofe  three  brothers.    Milan  and  Genoa  were 
to  be  governed  by  two  of  them,  and  the  reft  of  the  domi- 
nions was  to  fall  by  lot  to  the  third.     Matthew  obtained 
for  his  portion,  Bologna,  Lodi,  Placentia,  Parma,  and  Bobbio* 
together  with  many  other  rich  towns  and  provinces.  Oligiano 
at  that  time  was  in  poffeffion  of  Bologna  ;  and  the  Bolognefe 
ttjiderftanding  that  archbifhop  John  was  paft  recovery*  rah 
to  arms,  in  order  to  afiert  their  independent  ;  but  Oligiano 
took  his  meafures  fo  well,  that  they  were  defeated  and  ca- 
pitally punifhed.     He  then  repaired  and  fortified  the  citadel 
of  Bologna,  which  had  been  begun  by  archbifhop  John ;  and 
[finding  himfelf,  as  he  thought,  fecure  againft  all  oppofition, 
tie    feized    the   reins  of   government   in  his    own    right, 
[and  expelled  Matthew's  potefta  out  of  the  city.    Matthew 
f  himfelf  was  fo  much  immerfed  in  fenfuality  and  luxury,  that 
hhe  made  no  attempts  to  recover  his  right,  but  fpent  his  days 
in  hawking,  and  his  nights  with  women,  in  the  moft  infa- 
mous courfe  of  debauchery;  if  we  are  to  believe  ibme  hif- 
torians  of  his  family;  and  this  courfe  of  debauchery  threw  ^rf  ^ 
him  into  a  confumption,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  theMauh^ 
fecond  year  of  his  government.       '  II, 

It  feems  however  pretty  certain,  that  Valentin^  his  mo- 
ther was  firmly  perfuaded  that  he  was  taken  off  by  poifon 
.  at  Sarona,  one  of  his  country- feats,  half-way  between  Milan 
and  Como  \  for  which  (he  never  ceafed  to  curfe  the  two  bro- 
thers to  her  dying  day.     It  is  faid,  that  in  converfation 
Matthew  dropt  fome  words  refle&ing  upon  archbifhop  John 
for  the  divifion  he  had  made  of  his  dominions,  and  hinted 
that  there  could  be  no  enjoyment  of  power  with  a  partner. 
His  words  were  conftrued  fo  much  to  his  difadvantage,  that 
the  two  brothers  poifoned  him  in  a  difh  which  he  was  very 
fond  of.     He  left  two  daughters,  but  no  fon.     His  wife 
was  Liliola  Gonzaga,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Mantua.    His 
daughters  were  Catharine  and  Urjina.    The  former  was  mar- 
ried to  Balthazar  Pujlerla,  a  nobleman  of  great  rank  and 
riches,  ,and  the  latter  to  Ugoline  Gonzaga9  a  famous  warrior. 
This  Matthew  II.  lies  buried  at  Milan  without  a  ftone  or 
infeription. 

GALEAZ  ZO  II.  was,  as  we  have  feen,  remarkable  for  Account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  which  he  adorned  with  the  utmoft  Galeazzo 
art  and  elegance  of  that  time.     When  young,  he  had  paid  II. 
a  vifit'to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  obtained  the  honour 
of  knighthood  5  and  while,  he  ferved  in  Germany,  he  killed 
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in  fingle  combat,  a  nobleman,  whofe  device  .be  afterward* 
always  made  ufe  of,  confiding  of  two  torches  of  fire,  and 
two  buckets  of  water  banging  by  a  ragged  branch,  which 
device  continued  in  bis  family  even  in  the  time  of  the  £/wv 
zas.    When  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  came  to  Milan  to  bd 
and  his      crownecl>  he  was  constituted  the  imperial  vicar  over  all  Lem± 
brother      hardy*  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Barnabo ;  and  during 
Barnabo*   tne  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  the  emperor  beflowed  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  the  fobs  of  both,  though  then  very 
young.     The  one  was  John  Galeazzo*  afterwards   the  firft 
duke  of  Milan*  and  one  of  the  greateft  princes  of  his  time  \ 
and  the  other  was  Marc,  the  fon  of  Barnabo*  who  made  no 
great  figure.     The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  being  over* 
the  emperor  having  received  vaft  funis  at  Milan*   in  return 
for  the  new  honours  he  had  beflowed  on  the  two  brothers* 
returned  to  Germany.    It  is  furprifing  that  thofe  two  bro- 
thers, though  men  of  great  ambition  and  intrigue,  had  not 
the  fmalleft  difference  with  each  other  during  the  whole  courfc 
of  their  lives  5  but  upon  the  death  of  their  brother  Matthew 
they  made  an  exad  divifion  of  the  whole  heritage.     Bolognd 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  Barnabo,  which  was  ftill  held  by  Oligiam 
under  the  protection  of  the  pope,  and  gave  rife  to  a  bloody 
war.     The  Vifconti  family  was  fo  formidable  at  this   time* 
that  the  Italian  princes  laying  afide  all  their  domeftic  quar- 
rels, united  againft  them,  as  did  Conrad Landi,  and  Marcoald* 
two  German  generals,  who  had  been  left  in  Italy  by  the  em- 
peror, and  who  entered  into  the  pay  of  the  confederates; 
At  this  juncture  al)  Italy  was  full  of  foreign  mercenaries  ;  and 
the  two  Germans  had  no  difficulty  of  bringing  an  army  into  the 
field,  .with  which  they  invaded  Lcmbardy*  and  carried  their 
ravages  to  the  gates  of  Milan.     Galeazzo  and  Barnabo  were 
.  obliged  for  fome  time  to  put  up  with  thofe  infults  ;  but  at 
laft,  drawing  together  their  troops,  they  gave  the  Germans 
battle  at  Cafa*  and  defeated  them.  Marcoald  was  taken,  and 
Landi  efcaped,  after  a  bloody  engagement,  in  which  fix  thou*  * 
fand  horfe,  and  four  tboufand  foot,  were  either  killed  or 
made  prifoners. 
ivbo  be*         BARNABO  then  led  his  victorious  troops  againft  Bologna* 
Jrcge  Bo-    wnere  ne  found  a  much  greater  refiftance  than  he  expected, 
iogna.        The  Florentines*  the  Pifans*  the  Ferrarefe,  the  Mantuans*  and 
the  Veronefe*  alarmed  at  the  event  of  the  late  battle,  ranged 
themfclves  under  the  banners  of  the  pope's  legate  Egido* 
!  in  defence  of  Bologna ;  *and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat*  to 

give  Galeazzo's  troops  a  diveriion,  invaded  the  Milane/e  with 
great  fury.  He  took  Alba  by  furprife,  and  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  Pavia*  from  whence  he  expelled  the  Guelpbs.  We 

have 
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ire  in  tbe  hiftory  of  Florence  given  an  account  of  the  ar~ 
%\  of  the  EngUJh  in  Italy,  Betides  thofe  who  ferved  under 
nhvood,  a  large  body  was  employed  by  Galeazzo,  and  by 
tir  means  he  recovered  Alba  and  Petuia,  and  took  a  monk, 
e  Buffelario,  who  had  incited  the  Pavians  to  revolt,  prifoner. . 
lis  fellow  made  a  defpferate  refiftance,  and  had  become 
ifter  of  the  cRy,  which  was  with  fome  difficulty  recovered, 
Jeazzo  had  then  leifure  to  march  to  the  affiftance  of  his 
>ther,  who  had  been  defeated  in  feveral  battles  by  the 
•ops  under  the  legate ;  fo  that  Oligiano  perceiving  Bologna 
'  be  no  longer  tenable,  gave  it  up  to  the  legate,  in  exchange, 
Fermo.  All  this  while  Barnabo  continued  to  carry  on  the 
r  with  great  vigour,  equally  againft  the  legate  as  againft 
igiano ;  which  induced  the  confederate  ftates  to  fend,  by 
ty  of  diverfion,  an  army  into  the  Miknefe,  in  hopes  .of 
.wing  Barnabo  out  of  the  Bolognefe,  and  obliging  him  to 
bthePo. 

But  Ugoline  having  patted  that  river,  and  taken  Novara, 
is  encountered  in  his  turn  by  a  war  of  diverfion.  Gale- 
o  fell  into  the  Maiituan,  and  having  taken  Seralio,  a  forti- 
tion  on  the  banks  of  the  Po9  all  the  Mantuan  lay  open 
'his  invafion,  which  fo  terrified  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
which  Ugoline  was  prince,  that  while  he  thought  himfelf 
the  high  career  of  victory,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the 
relief  of  his  own  fubje&s,  and  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  with 
Galeazxo  and  his  brother. 

This  accommodation  was  far  from  diverting  Barnabo  from 
his  defign  of  recovering  Bologna,  whith  he  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  taken  from  him  by  treachery.     While  the  fate  of  Marriage 
this  war  was  depending,  Galeazzo,  whofe  fpirit  afpired  beyond  between 
aiiftoft  any  prince  of  his  time,  refolved  to  raife  his  family  by  tbeprincefs 
two  royal  matches.     The  firft  was  by  marrying  his  fon  with  of  Milan 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France,  which  match  accord-  and  the 
ingly  took  place  j  and  the  next  was,  by  marrying  his  daugh-  duke  of 
ter  Violante  to  prince  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  fecond  Clarence* 
fon  of  Edward  III.  of  England.    This  match  had  been  pro- 
pofed  about  the  year  1 366 ;  and  Humphry  Bohun,  earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, was  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Edward,  to  negotiate 
the  marriage.     The  affair  continued  in  dependence  for  al- 
tnoft  two  years  ;  but  at  laft  it  was  concluded  chiefly  by  the 
intervention  of  Sir  John  Haukwood,  whom  we  have  fo  often 
taken  notice  of  in  the  courfc  of  this  hiftory,  and  who  was 
afterwards  .married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Barnabo*     Ga*> 
k****  gave  two  hundred  thoufand  crowns  of  gold,  and  the 

0  See  vol.  xxxvi,  p.  134.. 
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cities  ofMondovi  and  Alba,  in  dowry,  with  bis  daughter.  T\» 
marriage  was  concluded  at  Windfor  on  the  25th  of  Aprili  36U 
and  Galeazzo  advanced  ten  thousand  florins  as  part  of  hi 
expenees  for  the  treaty.  The  Ertgtijh  hiftorians  pretend  thJ 
Edward  agreed  to  this  match  upon  pofitive  aflurance  giva 
him,  that  the  Italian  ftates,  particularly  the  two  princes  c 
Milan*  the  republic  of  Florence*  and  that  of  Venice*  woul 
unite  in  choofing  prince  Lionel  emperor.  Xhere  is  nothing 
improbable  in  this,  when  we  confidcr  the  difpofitions  of  tb 
Italian  ftates,  and  the  vaft  averfion  they  had  to  the  Germ 
emperors  ;  and  the  little  danger  they  had  to  apprehend  iron 
Edward,  whole  power  and  reputation  was,  at  this  time,  be* 
yond  that  of  any  prince  in  Europe.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated on  the  29th  of  May  in  the  great  church  of  Afda 
The  magnificence  and  fplendor  of  the  nuptials  were  inex- 
preflible.  Above  two  hundred  Englijb  noblemen  and  gentk 
men  attended  on  the  bridegroom,  and  at  every  courfe  moll 
magnificent  prefents  were  fent  *to  the  attendants  of  tie 
Englijb  prince,  and  fuch  as  few  crowned  heads  in  Eursftt 
at  that  time,  could  have  equalled.  Amongft  other  prefents, 
were  no  fewer  than  feventy  beautiful  horfes,  with  rich  trap- 
pings of  filver  and  filk,  mafly  pieces  of  plate,  curious  fal- 
cons and  dogs,  javelins,  fwords,  coats  of  mail,  breaft-piates, 
helmets  fplendidly  adorned  and  finely  worked,  fcarfs  embroi- 
dered with  pearl,  military  belts,  and  a  profufion  of  weariig 
apparel  of  all  kinds,  adorned  with  jewels  of  immenfe  value. 
As  to  the  entertainment  itfelf,  it  was  fo  extravagant,  that 
when  the  difhes  were  carried  off  the  table,  they  were  more 
than  fufficient  for  ten  thoufand  men.  We  muft  not  forget 
that  Francis  Petrarch*  the  famous  poet  of  Italy*  was  one  of 
the  guefts  on  this  occafion.  We  have  thought  proper  to 
mention  thofe  particulars,  to  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of 
the  immenfe  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  Milantfe  court 
at  that  time. 

Death  of       The  Englijb  prince  did  not  long  furvive  his  nuptials. 

the  latter.  The  change  of  climate,  and  manner  of  living,  threw  biffl 
into  a  fever ;  and,  after  he  had  put  his  worldly  affairs  in  or- 
der, he  died  at  the  city  of  Alba*  not  without  great  fufptcion 
of  poifon,  on  the  17th  of  Oclober.  This  fufpicion  wasen- 
crcafed  by  many  circumftances,  particularly  the  total  alte- 
ration which  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  muft  hart 
introduced  into  the  affairs  of  Italy*  as  he  could  have  had  no 
other  dominion  there  but  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  TheW 
Edward  Spencer  was  convinced  that  the  duke  had  foul  play  for 
his  life :  and  his  fufpicion  fell  at  firft  upon  toe  Vifanti  faroityi 
but  they  cleared  themfelves  to  his  fatisfa&ion,  and  the  princefs 

was 
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was  a  focftad  time,  married  to  the  marquis  of  M$ntferrctx  who 
WR*  affaffinated  fay  a  boor  upon  the  mountains  of  Parma,  . 

&  A  LEAL  Z  0  bad  now  a-fon  grown  up.  with  the  rooft  charaaer, 
pttmiiingappeacancca  of  gtniua  and  capacity  j   and  the  reft  Magnifi- 
of  his  Jife  was  pne  continued^ourfe  of  profperity,.  m  After  he  cence,'  and 
h#d  happily  fintihid  all  his  wars,  the. particular* of  which  the 
reader  will  fee  in  other  parts  of  this  work,  he  retired  to  tafte 
Ibe  frutta  rf  leifare  with  a  few  (Indians  companions,  amongft 
whom  was,  Francis  Petranb.     By  W&  perfuafion  he  bui(t  a  no- 
N*  library*  and  founded  the  famous  univerfity of  Pavia,  u«- 
dfcr  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Charles.    Though  he  waa 
naturally  mild  and  avtrfc  to  punilh,  yet  when  it  became  ne- 
iceflary,  he  waa  inexorable.    An  inftaoce  of  this  was  the  cafe 
ftf  Picardoni  Vofotiu  .  This  perfon*  who  was  of  a  mean  ori- 
ginal, had   attended  him  dutiag  his  exile ;   and  when  he  was 
fcftoted  to  Italy >  he,  in  recoqn peace  for  his  fidelity,  had  made 
Jiim  his  chief  financier,  and  entrusted  him  with  his  treafutes* 
fa/aili  was  not  proof  againft  corruption,,  and  opprefled  the 
feople  fo  cruelly,  that  all  the  fubje£h  of  the  Milanefe  joined 
ja  impeaching  hirtl*     Gaka%%o  .gate  him  up  to  juftice ;  and, 
After  a  regular  tri«s  being  found  .guilty,  he  was  hanged  on  a 
gibbet    Galeaosxo  refuted  to  fuffer  any  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth 
to  come  irtfo  the  treafwry  ;  and  obferved,  that  his  crime  was 
aggravated  by  the  criminal's  ingratitude  and   infenfibiJity  of 
the  low  ftation  from  which  he  had  been  raifed.    He  difcovered 
another  inftance  of  juftice,  in  the  punifliment  he  inflided 
fipon  the  podefta  of  Vico%t  whom  he  ordered  to  execute  the 
law  immediately .  upon  certain  banditti  and  murderers,  who 
W  been  condemned  to  death.     The  podefta,  by  the  inter- 
;  pofttuKi'  of  the  friends  of  the  malefactors,  delayed  their  pu- 
fctfujient  till  Galtazzo  returned  to  Pa<via.     While  he  wa3 
there*  the  friends  of  the  condemned  applied  to  hrm  for  their 
jMlon,  which  he  readily  granted,  as  thinking  they  had  been 
fw/Qfhe  time  dead.     Finding  hia  initiate,   he  ordered  the 
podefta's tiead  to  be  ftruck  off,  before  the.prifon  door,  for 
rtfobeying  his  orders^    - 

In  his  buildings  Gakazxo  was  exceffively  magtzifkent*  and  death  6/ 
afitcle.d  both  to  imitate  and  to  riv$l  the  Reman  niagnificence  Galeazzo# 
»n  architecture,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  citadel  which  he  raifed 
*t  Milan,  arid  the  vaft  porticoes  and  fquares  which  he  erected 
for  public  fpeftacles..  Hi*  bridge  over  the  Tefin  was  looked 
upon  to  be  a  mafter-picce;  and  even  >Petrarcb  himfelf,  who 
Wvery  fparing  of  his  compliments  tQ  great  men,  admired 
the  palace  he  built  On  the  north  fide  of  Pavia,  fo.  greatly* 
that  he  faid,  "  .Gakawzo  in  his  former  works  had  o*tdo©« 
*•  the  greateft  potentates  in  Europe  $  but  in  that  palace,  thai 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVIt  D  d  ««  be 
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"  he  bad  outdone  himfelf."  The  whole  was  filled  with  no- 
ble pt&ures,  and  enclofed  by  a  wall  fifty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  great  number  of  families  that  were  tumid  out 
6f  their  pofleifions,  to  make  this  immenfe  work,  created 
tiext  to  a  rebellion  agiinft  Galtazz*,  who,  it  feenis,  was  not 
Very  generous  in  indemnifying  the  pofieflbrs  for  what  (hey  fad 
loft  ;  and  one  Baribob  Si/la*  being  turned  out  of  hb  pater- 
nal eftate,  was  fo  exafperated  at  Gakazzft  that  he  wounded 
him  in  the  belly  with  a  knife,  which  muft  have  kilted  him, 
had  it  not  met  with  part  of  his  armour.  The  ruins  of  this 
park,  and  feme  parts  of  the  magnificent  buildings  remained  in 
die  time  of  the  emperor  CbarUt  V.  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where 
Francis  \.  was  taken  prifoner,  having  been  fought  within  its 
walls.  Pauljovius  has  given  us  the  Latin  infection  which 
was  upon  one  of  its  fides.  At  laft,  upon  retaking  Jfli%  and 
railing  the  fiege  of  Vercelli,  the  worldly  happinefs  of  Galtem 
teemed  to  be  complete ;  and  he  died  in  the  year  1378,  in  (fee 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  twenty- fecond  of  hit 
freign. 
Hiftory  of  W£  are  now  to  attend  the  fortunes  of  his  brother  Bdnuk, 
Sarnabo*  f<*  called  from  his  grandfather  by  his  mother's  fide,  who  be- 
ing of  the  family  of  Doria3  famous  for  their  exploits  at  fea, 
tyas  thought  to  inherit  fomewhat  of  the  borfterous  eafteaty 
tfcrnper  Of  that  element.  Barnabo  was  fn  his  perfon  "brave, 
and  endowed  with  fingular  firmnefe,  both  of  mind  'and  body. 
He  fpent  his  time  in  a&ion,  and  fcarcely  ever  had  a  minute 
of  refpite  from  war ;  fot  no  fooner  did  he  finrfh  one  quarrel 
than  another  ihftamly  broke  out.  He  was,  however*  fo  li- 
beral, that  he  was  ferved  with  chearfulnefs  by  his  fcMkft* 
His.  obfttnacy  in  endeavouring  to  retake  Bologna  from  Oii- 
giano  produced  a  formidable  confpiracy  againft  him,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  pope.  The  real  defign  of  the  confe- 
derates; wa*  to  have  exterminated  the  Vifconti  family.  For 
this  ptirpofe  they  had  hired  Englijh>  Spaniards,  French^  aid 
all  kinds  of  foreign  auxiliaries  \  and  at  laft  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  was  called  into  Italy.  In  this  conteft  Bomb) 
Was  twice  defeated  ;  once  near  Bdogna^  and  again  at  GW- 
ialla  \  but  he  repaired  his  loffes  with  wonderful  addfefs.  & 
had  a  ftaval  engagement  upoir  the  P*,  in  which  he  had  (0 
much  the  fbperiorfty*  that  he  not  only  defeated  his  enemies 
tut  built  a  ftrong  fortrefs  at  Borgd,  which  he  defended  againft 
the  emperor  %  and  laid  great  part  of  the  Mantuan  under  wa- 
ter, by  piercing  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the  Po.  At  lafy 
all  parties  being  weary  of  War,  the  duke  of  Bavaria  under- 
took to  Mediate  sr  peace,  which  ended  in  Barn&bt  being 
obliged  to  abandon  his  enterprise  upon  Bologna*  and  the  enr- 
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p*rpf  -  renewing  his  ancient  engagements  with  the  Plficntu 
after  which  he  returned  home  with  a  large  fum  of  money  paid  v 
him'  by  Barnaib. 

Though  trie  latter  was  thus  obliged  to  gfte  up  Bologna* 
which  He  hadfp  long  and  fo  eafneftly  ftru£gTed  for;    yet  it 
was  fome  indemnification  to  him  that  he  acquired  Reggioy  by 
paying  Feltrino  Gdnzaga  a  fum  of  money  for  the  purchafe. 
Pauljovius  fays,  that  duripg  the  nine  yean  in   which  theExpences 
conteft  about  Bologna  lafted^  the  two  brothers  bf  the  Vifcontt  */*&*  Vi^ 
family  expended  upori  it  no  lefs  than  three  hundred  millions  c°nti/*- 
,of  gold  ;  but  this  fum  feems  to  be  incredible,  as  Ahzerica  was  ***&* 
not  then  difcovered,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  the  fpecies  of  the  mo- 
ney to  have  been  very  infignificant,  which  we  fcarcely  can 
do,  as  the  loweft  gold  coin  w6  know  at  that  time,  amounted 
to  above  half  a  crown  Englijb.     The  fame  auth6r  remarks; 
that  this  vaft  expence  was  the  more  extraordinary,   as  both 
brothers  were  extravagantly  fond  of  building.     We  are  told, 
that  Barnabo  ere&ed  a  bridge  over  the  Adda,  built  of  three 
ftories,  one  above  another.     The  lower  was  for  chariots  and 
heavy  carriages,  the  middle  for  horfes,  arid  the  uppermoft-for 
infantry  and  foot  paflengers.     He  like  wife  erected  a  bridge  of 
fo  amazing  a  conitrudion,  that  it  was  carried  over  houfes  and 
lands,  and  the  buildings  left  intire.     According  to  Paul  Jo* 
vius\  fome  part  of  this  furprifing  work  was  vifible  in  his 
time.     He  built  the  caftle  of  Brefcia,  arid   that  of  Moufa ; 
but  perhaps  the  nobleft  works  he  ereded  were  the  prifons  of 
.  Milan,  where  civil  debtors  were  confined  in  noble,  but  fecure 
apartments,  and  provided  with  all  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Thofe 
particulars  were  not  the  whole  of  his  expence.     He  married  Their  mar* 
one  of  his  daughters,  Viris^  to  Leopold  duke  of  Auftria  \   an-  riages. 
other,  Thadea,    to  Stephen ;  and  a  third,  Magdalena,  to  Fre- 
derick, dukes  of  Bavaria.     Another  of  his  daughters  be  mar- 
ried to  Frederick  king  of  Cyprus.     Another,  Agnes,  to  Fran- 
ofco  Gonzaga.    Another,  Catherine,  to  his  nephew  John  Ga- 
Uazzo.    Two  others,  Antonia  and  Anglefia,  to  Conrade  and 
fyderici  of  Wirtemberg,  dukes  of  Suabia  :    and  he  gave  Lu- 
ck to  Edmund,  king  Edward  the  IHd's  fon. 

Those  daughters  were  all  legitimate  ;  but  he  had  a  nu- 
merous progeny  that  was  illegitimate.  He  gave  his  daughter 
bwinia  in  marriage  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  and  Lucia  to* 
Landi,  a  German  nobleman;  and  each  of  them  had  in  ap- 
parel and  fortune  a  million  of  crowns  of  gold.  In  all  other 
nations  of  life,  he  was  equally  fplendid  and  magnificent. 
He  had  five  fons  that  were  legitimate,  Mark,  Lodovick^  Ro- 

*  Ibid,  pag*  15&. 
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Jolpb,  Cbarla,  ixAMaflina:  all  thofe  were  provided  for  fc- 
parately  and  independently,  with  appointments  befitting  fo- 
vereign  princes.  Of  natural  fons  be  bad  Ambrofe*  Vjiorgius9 
Palanude,  Lancelot)  and  Satnwwt,  who  aH  took,  the  name 
of  Vifconti ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Philip,  the  laft  male 
branch  of  the  family,  they  were  acknowledged  as  legitimate. 
Of  thofe,  Ambrofe  made  a  great  figure  in  war ;  and  by  the 
afliftance  of  the  Englijb,  whom  he  headed  upon  the  death  of 
Hawkwooa\  he  made  war  upon  the  pope,  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples* the  Florentines*  and  the  Genoefi,  with  various  fuccefe. 
At  laft*  while  he  was  keenly  engaged  in  war  in  the  Bergamefe* 
he  fell  into  an  ambufii  of  mountaineers,  in  profecuting  fome 
advantages  he  had  obtained,  and  was  cut  off,  to  the  great 
affliction  of  his  father,  who,  in  revenge,  put  all  who  had  a 
hand  in  his  death  to  the  fword. 
•v.    £.     f     This  divifion  of  government  proved  fatal  to  his  family. 

tbdrtel^  He  and  his  brother  had  tiU  *«  livcd  in  ±e  ftriaeft  friend- 
ritories'  &ip  with  cac^  otr*er.  But  after  his  children  grew  up,  their 
defires  were  enlarged ;  and,  by  the  mitigation  of  their  mother, 
the  queen  as  (he  was  called,  they  began  to  confider  their  un- 
cle Galeazzo  to  be  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  their  preferment. 
In  thofe  ambitious  notions  they  were  flattered  by  the  queen 
io  far,  that  they  formed  fchemes  for  poffeffing  themfelves  of 
the  undivided  fucceffion j  and  the  queen  dying  in  the  mean 
time,  Barnabo  gave  himfelf  entirely  up  to  the  madnefs  and 
ambition  of  his  fons.  The  vaft  expences  of  hit  government 
had,  in  fome  degree,  rendered  this  neceflary  for  his  affairs ; 
but  he  little  knew  the  charader  of  his  nephew  John  Gattazzo, 
fon  to  his  brother  Galeazzo  II. 
jrt  0f  This  prince,  one  of  the  moft  artful  of  any  in  his  time, 

John  Ga-  bad  hitherto  affefled  only  the  title  of  count  of  Virtue.  He 
leazzo.  afte&ed  a  folitary  unambitious  life,  and  even  to  have  a  turn 
for  devotion j  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had  tilled  his  uncle's 
court  with  fpies,  who. informed  him  of  the  moft  minute  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  government j  and  difcovered  at  length, 
that  nothing  but  diffimulation  could  prevent  his  being  de- 
prived of  life  or  fortune,  or  of  both.  To  take  away  all  fuf- 
ptcion  of  his  defigns,  he  reduced  his  table  and  manner  of 
living  to  a  narrow  com  pa  6,  and  entertained  npne  about  his. 
perfon  whom  he  could  not  thoroughly, truft,  both  in  point  of 
courage  and  honour.  To  give  the  greater  colour  to  his  cau- 
tion, he  pretended  that  he  took,  all  thofe  meafures  to  guard- 
himfelf  agajnft  certain  ambitious  courtiers,  who  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  inclination  he  bad  for  devotion,  and 
that  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  keep  for  fome  time  upon  the 
defenfive,  at  ieaft  till  he  fhould  pay  a  religious  vowj   after 
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fthich  fie  intimated,  'that  he  was  determined  to  retire  from 
the  World. 

JOHN  GALE AltO  acted  his  part  fo  well,  that 
even  his  cautious  ancle  had  no  fufpicion  of  his  fecret  fenct- 
ments.  He  feemed' to  be  afraid,  even  to  a  degree  of  reli- 
gious timidity,  of  appearing  abroad  ;  and  w*hen  he  did,  it  was 
only  with  a  caution  and  diffidence  that  rendered  him  next  to 
ridiculous  and  contemptible.  Thofe  arts  concealed  his  de- 
figns  forwell,  that  he  feveral  times,  applied  to  his  uncle  for 
hrs  intereft  to  procure  hirri  a  quret  retreat,  as  foon  as  his  reli- 
gious vows  were  performed.  One  of  thofe  was  to  pay  a  v i fit 
to  the  church  of  the  Blefled  Virgin  upon  Monte  Fafezzio. 
This  was  to  be  done  fo  fecrettv,  that  all  kinds  of  eye-witneflesi 
were  to  be  excluded.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  Barnabo 
himfelf,  and  two  of*  his.  fons,  were  permitted  to  wait  upoir 
him  at  the  gateoF  VerceUi^  to  pay  hftn  their  compliments* 
But  no  fooner  were  they  arrived  there,  than,  upon  a  con- 
certed fignal,  all  three  were  fuddenly  made  prifoners;  and 
the  private  orders  that  had  been  given  to  the  troops,  who  were 
advancing  from  all  quarters,  were  immediately  put  into  execu- 
tion. The  gate  and  caftle  of  Jove^  as  had  been  before 
agreed  On,  ferved  to  confine  the  filuftrious  prifoners ;  the 
principal  pafles  of  the  city  were  immediately  feized ;  and  to 
fecure  the  troops  in  the  intereft  of  John  Galeazzo>  they  no 
fooner  were  admitted  into  the  city,  than  the  houfes  of  the 
chief  friends  of  Barnabo  were  given  up  to  be  plundered.  This* 
andr  many  other  incidents,  encreafed  the  public  diforders ;  nor 
did  any  unanimity  appear,  but  in  the  execrations  that  were 
poured  Out  on  all  fides  againft  Barnabo,  The  booty  in  plate,, 
money,  hangings,  and  all  kinds  of  rich  furniture,  was  im- 
menfe.  The  minifters  of  the  late  government  were  dragged 
from  dunghills,  where  they  had  concealed  themfelves,  an4 
put  to  various  deaths ;  and  at  laft  th'e  citadel  itfelf  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Galeazzo,  who  found  in  it  a  vaft  fum  in  ready 
.money. 

Few  revolutions  Were  ever  known  to  be  fofudden,  fo  un-  Tyranny  ef 
expected,  fo  effectual,  ar|d  fobloodlefs,  as  this  was.  It  can-  Barnabo,. 
not  be  accounted  forV  otherwife  than  by  reflecting  on  the  adls 
of  tyranny,  into  which  Barnabo9 $  dotage  for  his  family  drove 
him.  He  had  for  fome  years  lived  a  fcourge  to  bis  people, 
and  every  day  had  produced  freifh  ififtances  of  his  rapacity  and 
cruelty.  At  laft  his  avarice  exceeded  all  credibility  :  he  in- 
ilituted  a  chamber  of  enquiry,  for'  punifhing  all  who  had  been, 
for  five  years  before,  guilty  of  killing  boars,  or  of  eating  them 
.  at  another's  table.  .  They  who  could  not  redeem  themfelves 
ky  money  were  hinged,  and  above  one  hundred  wretches  pe- 
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fifbef)  in  that  manner;  while  others,  who  had  any  thing  to 
lofe,  were  ft  ripped  of  all  their  fubftance,  and  obliged  to  la- 
bour at  the  fortifications,  and  other  public  works.  Amongft 
the  other  ingenious  arts  of  oppreflion,  he  obliged  his  fubjefy 
»  to  maintain  a-   great  many  hunting  dogs,  and  each     diftri£ 

was    taxed    at  a  certain   number;.    .The   overfeers    of  his 
dogs  were,  a:  the  fame  time,  the  inftruments  of  his  rapacity. 
When  the  dogs  were  poor  and  (lender,  their  owners  were  al- 
ways obliged  to  pay  a  fine;  when  they  were  fat,  a  penalty 
was  incurred,  for  their  being  fuffered  to  ljve  without  exercife. 
Perhaps  a  great  part  of  Barnaboi  cruelty  and  oprneffions,  waa 
owing  to  his  family ;  but  fome  cruelties  he  was  guilty  of,  ad- 
mitted of  no  alleviation. 
ivboisde*      BARNABO*  however,  in- his  extreme  mifery,    being 
P'/fd*!?**  carried   prifoner  from  Milan  to  Tritici,  a  cattle  of  his  own 
J*t»'     ^Ul^*ng»  foun<J  onc  perfon  faithful  to  bim,  and  that'  was  his 
toned     '    mi^re'8  Doninia  Porray  who,  when  he  was  abandoned  by  all 
•      *         the  world,  (hut  herfelf  up  a  voluntary  prifoner  in  his  cham- 
ber, and  watched  over  him  to  the  lad  day  of  his  life,  which 
jafted  feven  months  after  his  degradation.     It  is  reported,  that 
he  was  poifoned  in  a  difh  of  lentils,  of  which  he  was  fond, 
and  died  in  the  arms  of  his  beloved  Doninia*  in  the  fixty- 
Jixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  government. 
His  bojdy  was  buried  at  Milan  >  and  his  tomb  was  adorned 
*.  with  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  white  marble,  reprefenting  him 
to  the  life,  but  without  any  in  fen  pt  ion  ;  though  that  of  his 
wife,  who  died  before  him,  had  a  moft  magnificent  one. 

The  reader,  after  what  is  faid,  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  form 
a  character  of  Barnabo%  who  certainly  out-did  al)  the  princes 
of  his  age  in  magnificence  and  liberality.     He  was  a  man  of 
undaunted  fpirit,  and  proof  again  ft  both  reveries  of  fortune. 
The  vaft  treasures  he  expended,  and  the  continual  flow  of  his 
liberality,   feems  to  countenance  an' opinion,  that  certain 
fources  of  treafure  were  (but  up  after  the  difcovery  of  Aqurica* 
either  by  commerce  taking  a  new  turn,  or  by  the  old  chan- 
nels of  it  being  di  (continued.     Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain 
that  Barnabo's  expences  were  fo  intolerable,  that  they  drove 
him  into  rapacioufnefs/  which .  feems  to  have  been  the  caufe 
of  his  own  and  his  farpiiy's  deftru&ion. 
Charae-     :    JOHN  GAhEA£ZQ,  the  firft  duke  of  Milan*  gave 
^/r^John  early  in  life  fo  many  proof?  of  ftrbng  judgment  and  genius, 
Galeaz-  '  that  it  was  a  common  report  that  they  were  too  pregnant  to 
so,  firft     be  Iaftirig^    If  we  ate,  "however,"  to'  form  our  ideas  by  the 
duke  of      writer  of  Petrarch9 s  'life,  no  great  dependence  is  to  be  laid  oa 
Jmlan.       j-ucn  appearances.     We  are  told,  that  that  poet,  while  at 
GaleatzSs  court,  when  this  Jgkn  wa*  xio  more  than  feven 
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yearoof  age,  was,  by  a  kind  of  divine  inftind,  chofenbythe 
boy  to  fill  bis  father's  feat,   as  being  the  wifeft  perfonage  in 
the  company. '  This  accident  might  have  have  been  unob~ 
ferved,    had  the  thing  happened  to  a  perfon  of  left  confe- 
•quence  than  GaUazxo  proved  afterwards  to  be,  or  had  it  been 
delivered  by  any  other  than  a  fanciful  Italian  author,  who 
magnifies  every  thing  into  miracles.     It  is  certain,  however, 
that  Gakazszoy  through  the  care  of  his  father,   had  a  moft 
excellent  education.     He  was  early  initiated  in  all  kinds  of 
arts  and  fciences  that  were  proper  to  form  his  mind;  and  his 
own  application  and  genius,   kept  pace  with  the  cares  of  his 
tutor*.     His  education  was  digefted  into  a  regular  fyftem, 
under\the  fceft  tutors  that  that  age  afforded;   and  every  part 
of  it  gave-ftrength  and  folidtty  to  another.     His  father  had 
feen  a  great  deal  of  life,  but  was  fenfible  that  his  genius  had 
not  befen  cultivated  by  ftudy  to  the  bed  advantage,  which 
made  him  the  more  careful  of  hts  fon's  education.     Being 
taken  out  of  {he  hands  of  nurfes,  he  was  put  into  thofe  of  the 
moft  learned  men,  and  the  greater!  philofophecs  of  that  age* » 
The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that  the  liberal  arts  were  at  this     4  jj 
time  but  in  their  twilight*  and  the  troubles  of  Greece  had     iaco« 
driven  into  Italy  the  learned  Byzantines,  to  whom  literature 
owed  its  revival.    The  reader,  in  another  part  of  this  work  % 
will  fee  the  occafion  of  thofe  learned  Greeks  opening  public 
fchools  in  Italy.    It  is   incredible,  how  eagerly  the  Italians  ~ 
embraced  the  calls  of  learning.    We  have  already  mentioned 
the  cafe  of  Florence;  but  if  that  cky  had  the  honour  of  re- 
viving the  Gretft  erudition,  it  is  certain  that  Milan  gave  it  its    ' 
encouragement;  and  it  was  there  that  one  of  the  moft  noble 
academies,  or  rather  univerfities  in  Eurtp*,  broke  forth  all  at 
once.     In  the  civil  law  Baldus  was  eminent,  and  the  two 
Raphaels*   Fulgtftus  and   Comenfts,    together  with  Signaroli 
Amadeo.     In  philofophy,  Hugh  of  Sienna,  Blafiusoi  PeLluani, 
a  Parmefan,   were  eminent,  the  latter  being  an  excellent 
aftronomer,  and  well  verfed   in  optics.      The  three  chief 
profeflbrs  of  phytic  were  MarjtgUo  of  Santa  Sophia,  Sillanus 
Niger,  and  Antonio  Vacta.    Cbryfohras  of  Bizantium,  whom 
we  have  already  mentioned,  was  eminent  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greet  language;  and  from  the  great ' encouragement 
given  him- at  the  court  of  Milan,  he  opened  fchools  in  that 
city;  but  Peter  Piilargi  of  Crete,  who  was  afterwards  pope, 
under  the  title  of  Alexander  IV.  was,  perhaps  from  the  great 
eminence  to  which  he  afterwards  arrived,  confidered  as  being 
|t  the  head  of  the  academy.*, 

f  Yoj,  fcavi.  p.  178.  b  ,Ebid. 
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Plan  of  bis,  Yq*W&  Gakazzo  was  the  principal  obje&  of  attentieft  of 
education,  all  thole,  learned  men.  A  regular  academy  was  now  founded 
at  Pwia-,  noble  falaries  to  the  feveral  profeflbrs  were  appoint- 
ed, and  apartments*  affigoed  them  for  the  education  of  yoatb. 
A  fine  library  was  erected,,  Qoinpojfed  of  the  beft  authors  ia 
Janggages,  arts,  and  feiences*  in  which  the  (Indents  fpeot 
their  time*  while  they  were,  not  attending  the  public  ledurea. 
It  happened  fortunately  for  young  GaUaz%o>  that  this  early 
ioiaation  in  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts,  tendered  them  at  hi 
habitual,  to  him.  He  went  through  bit*  execeifes*  in  cominon 
with  the  meaneft  ftudent^  and  being  kept  ignorant  of  all- the 
luxuries  and  avocations  of  life,  bu£  thofe  which,  his  health 
abfolufreJy  required,  he  had.  dp  emulation,  but  to  excel  ia 
learning,  an?  in  thofe  ftudiesjhat  cowW  contribute  to  render 
hjm  a  great  prince.  Mis -intervals  $f  leifure  from  ftudy  were 
not  {pent  in  gaming,  hunwngi,  or  any  of  thofe.  diversions  that 
enervate  the  mind ;  and  be  abstained  from  the  company  ev«a 
of  tbofe  buffoons  which  formed  the  chiefeft  delight  of  tae 
Italian  courts  in  thofe  dj&ys.  All  his  recreations  tended  to 
health  alone,  without  excefs  of  an/  kind. 

$u.Qju  was  the  plan  ofi  Qokftytf*  education ;  fo  that  it 
inuft  ;h>ye,been  next  to  a  miracj$,  if  he  had  not  turned  out 
an:  extraordinary  perfon.  The  reader,  however,  is  not  to 
imagine,  that  in  this  fcheme  of  education,  thofe  exercifes 
were  ornit^ed  that  become. a  prince.  Riding  and  bodily  exer* 
cifes  o£  all  .kinds  fueceeded  the  more  federitary  ftudirs;  but 
none  of;  them  were  confidcred  as  detached  from  the  general 
plan! of  educating  a  prince  and. a  warrior.  In  flaprt,  accord- 
ing tp  Paul  Joviusv  in  forming  him  very  .Hide  was  left  to 
chance,  all  fell  in  with  the  great  idea  of  fitting  a  great 
prince  for  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  field.  Even  his  conver- 
sation had. that  tendency;  ami  bis  amufements,  though  they 
would  have  been  fevers  ftudie&  to  any  other  but  himfelf,  be* 
came  habitwl  delights* 
find  eccna*  GALEAl* ZO's  education  was  in  every  refpeS  fo  com- 
my.  plete,  th^t  it  comprehended  matters  that  feemed  to  be  remote 

from  literature.  Having  in  his  father's  lifertime  an  indepen- 
dent fortune  of  his  own,,  he  accuftbmed  himfelf  to  keep  exad 
and  regular  accounts  of  alii  his  receipts  and  difburfements, 
which  he  ordered  regularly  to.  be  entered  in  a  fair  legible 
manner.  He  was  equally  careful  in  examining  into  the  pri- 
vate characters  of  his  officers,  and  had  iecret  cenfors  ap- 
pointed, who.  rewarded  or  punifhed  them  according  to  theip 
merits.  His  great  maxim  was,,  that  one  of  the  chief  fecrcts 
in  lire  was  to  connect  military  and  civil  knowledge,  fo  as  to 
make  them  depend  on  each  other.     He  was  fo  exa£t  an  eco- 

liomift, 
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nocnift*  tfcathecQuM,  at  one  glance,  examine  all  his  public 

and  private  expencea,  and  be  never  failed  to  know,  even  to  a 

£arthiog,  thecal  ftatc  of  his  finances.     In  like  manner,  he 

«very  day,  reviewed  his  growing  as  well  as  his  actual  expences, 

aund  he  kept  regular  journals  of  all  events  that  arofe  in  his 

government.    But  though  Gakaaec*  was  exa£t,  yet  he  was 

net  little.     He  feemed  to  he  an  economift,  only  with  a  view 

of  knowing  how  much  he  could  fpend;  nor  did  he  fairer  the 

ammueft  incidents  to  pafs  unobftrved.  His  generofify  appeared 

to  hfi  unbounded  tothofe  wboferved  him  well,  either  in  war 

or  peace  \  and  he  was,  in  ihort,  an  eminent  inftance  of  the 

.force  of  education  and  method,  without  reftri&iag  himielf  in 

the   mod  liberal  expences,  that  munificence  itfelf  could  de- 

iire. 

Such  is  the  .character  and  defcripfion,  that  Pauijovfkr 
-has  left  us  of  this  extraordinary  prince;  nor  is  treaty  to^er- 
ceijre),  that  it  has  been  in  any*  degree  exaggerated.  If  Goit- 
mmo  was  not  fo  great  a  conqueror  as  fome  of  his  cotempora- 
jhc*»  that  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  philosophy  and  conftitu- 
tion.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  military  knowledge  a- 
gnongft  the.  Rngkfh,  while  they  ferved  in  the  MUontfe^  under  ^ 

bis  father  and  his  uncle  Barnabo;    When  he  was  twenty-three  * 

ycros  of  age;  he  was  by  his  father,   put  under  the  name  of 
Ceunt   of  Virtue*    in  pofleffion    of  Novara,     VerteM,  A/fiy 
and  Alajfandrta*  by  which  his  territories  became  expofed  to 
the  marquis  of  MontfirraU  who  always  was  the  enemy  of  his 
father's  family,  a  reftiefe  ambitious  prince*     As  his  father  had 
form  reafons  not  to  appear  openly  againft  thar  marquis,  Ga~ 
lea&zo  and  he  had  a  war  together,  without  the  father  (beming 
to  concern  himfelf  in  it ;  but  he  was  betrayed  by  the  Guelpb 
fa&ion;  for  the  caufe  of  the  marquis  or  Afontfirrat  was 
eipoufed    by  the  Savoyards,  though  that  prince,  then   the 
count  de  Maurunnty  was  uncle  to  GaUazzo  5  and  the  Fiefques 
of  Genoa  taking  part  with  the  marquis,  invited  to  their  aifift- 
apce  the  pope's  troops,  who  beiieged  GaUaxzo  in  the  caftle  of 
VcrttUu  aodreduced  him  to  fiich  ftraits,  that  he  Was  unable 
to  reftft  the  united  force  of  his  enemies,  and  obliged  to  give 
it  up.     His  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  defection  of  Sir 
John  Hawktyoody  who  took  part  with  the  Florentines^  and 
joined  with. them  and  the  pope;  fo  thztGakaxzo  was  con- 
quered;   and  ail  his  troops   being  cut  in  pieces  or  taken 
prifonera,  it  was  with  the  utmoft  hazard  that  he  efcaped  out 
of  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

All  thofe  misfortunes  happened  during  the  life-time  of  his  Hitmitfor* 
father ;  but  his  condu&  was  fo  unexceptionable,  that  he  rather  tunes* 
gained  than  loft  reputation  by  them.     When  his  father  died, 

ha 
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he  intirely  altered  his  condud ;  and  pretending  that  'bis  31 
fuccefies  in  war  difcouraged  him  from  attempting  any  thing 
farther  in  perfon,  he  refigned  the  command  of  his  armies  to 
bis  generals.     To  give  the  more  countenance  to  this  retire- 
ment from  the  labours  of  the  field,  which  was,   in  fad,  oc- 
casioned by  the  practices  and  vifible  ambition  of  his  uncle 
Bamako  and  his  family,  he  pretended  that  he  had  his  horo- 
scope caft,  (a  pra&ice  then  very  common  in  Italy)  and  that 
it  had  been   foretold  him,  that  be  could  make  no  kind  of 
figure  in  a  war,  and  that  a  private  inofienfive   life  was  bis 
only  fpbere  of  a&ioo.     He  gave  out  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  was  refolded  to  retire  from  all  kinds  pf  public  butincfc; 
and  it  was  in  this  interval,  that  he  effe&ed  the  wonderful 
revolution  we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  and  which  ren- 
dered him  the  fole  mafter  of  Milan.    But  ail  his  afiedatton 
did  not  prevent  his  employing  the  ableft  generals,  and  the 
beft  troops  he  could'  find  in  Italy*  as  the  reader  may  fee  ia 
the  biftory  of  Florence ;  fo  that  at  laft  he  made  him  (elf  a»- 
ftrr  of  Pavia*  the  particulars  of  which  we  fliall  not  here  re- 
peat; we  (hall  therefore  keep  to  generals  b. 
jtxJfuc-         I**  a  fcw  vcar*  r^e  cour^c  of  Galeamas  victories,    feemci 
fefei.        to  threaten  the  utter  fubjedion  of  all  Italy  to  his  power.    At 
laft,  the  emperor  Ladijlaus*  formally  created  him,  by  patent, 
duke  of  Milan  y  an  honour  to  which  none  of  his  predeceflbrs 
had  till  then  obtained,  though  virtually  they  were  fo  before. 
According  to  Paul  Jovius*  the  ceremony  was  performed  by 
fending  him  a  ducal  cap  and  a  fcepter.     This  rendered  him 
the  rnoft  potent  prince  at  that  time  in  Italy.    His  troop6  were 
incomparably  the  beft  difciplined,  armed,  and  paid,   of  any 
upon  the  continent ;  and  his  character,  in  point  of  prudence 
and  politics,  drew  to  his  ferviceall  the  generals  of  the  greateft 
reputation  in  Europe  ;   (6  that  even  fovereign  princes  ferved 
junder  his  banners  or  rather  princes,  who  though  not  fovereign 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  knew  no  fuperiors.     He  difpofiefled  the 
Scaligtrs  of  Verona  and  Vicenza*  and  the  family  of  Carrara*  di 
Pavia*  by  taking  the  elder,  Francefco*  prifoner,  and  carry- 
ing him  captive  to  Moufa.    He  likewife  reduced  Trevijo* 
Feltri,  Bellamy  Trent*  and  all  that  mountainous  diftri&,  un* 
<ler  his  power*    The  people  of  Perugia  and  AJftfi  revolted  to 
turn  from  the  pope*    The  Sienneje  having  been  long  fluctu- 
ating between  the  Florentines*  the  papal  power,  the  imperii* 
jifts,  and  the  Neapolitans*  fubmitted  to  him,  as  did  the  Pifansf 
and  at  laft  the  Lucquefe  themfclves, 

}  Vol»  *x*vi.  p.  16a. 
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Thj  Florentines  were  tbe  moft  concerned  of  any  people  in  ms  Wflr/ 
Italy*  to  prevent  the  growth  of  this  enormous  power.     They  w/>£  fa  . 
3*rere  then  in  high  reputation,  and  the  only  ftate.who  was  Floren- 
jcapable  to  make  head  againft  Galeozzo  \  but  unable  to  do  tines* 
^ny  thing  of  themfelves,  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
iheir  neighbours.    They  endeavoured  to  ftir  up  a  kind  of  a 
ctujfacLe  againft  GqUqzzo>  anc^  for  that  purpofe  fent  their  am- 
haffadors  all  oyer  Europe^  to  excite  noc  only  the  Italian^  but 
other  dates,  to  a  fenfe  of  their  danger,  which  tbey  faid  was  too 
threatening  to  be  longer  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Italy* 
1  his  rendered  that  country  the  feat  of  a  moft  terrible  war, 
in  which  the  French  and  the  imperialifts  were  equally  involved. 
The  Florentines  would  willingly  have  kept/air  with  Galeazzo, 
and  had  a#uaHy  pelebrated  feftivities  upon  his  receiving  the 
ijucal  honours;  but  perceiving  that  he  affifted  their  enemies 
'fhetPifansf  both  parties  continued  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate  of 
Neutrality,  though  each  underhand  fupported  the  party  that 
feemed  to  be  the  moft  favourable  to  it.    According  to  the 
^Florentines  hiftorians*  Galeazzo  had  formed  a  dangerous  con- 
piracy,  by  which  he  intended  to  tffc&  a  total  revolution  in 
Florence^  by  letting  loofe  a  gang  of  banditti,  to  make  them- 
selves matters  of.  that  city  ;  but  this  confpiracy  was  timely 
<3Ifcovercd  and  prevented  by  the  punifbment  of  the  confpira- 
foxB.     There  is,  however,  fufficient  grounds  for  believing  the 
parties  accufecf  to  have  been  innocent  of  the  charge,  and  that 
the  whole  was  the  contrivance  of  one  faction  againft  another. 
'Galeazzo  >  at  that  time,  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Lombardyy 
where  he  \yas  defeated,  arid  forced  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Man- 
tua \  upon  which  he  was  obliged  tarecal  his  general,  count 
jflberigo  from  Lcmbardy,  but  by  that  general's  addreft,  all  the 
dlfadvantages  they  had  fuftained  were  foon  repaired ;  tho',  on 
the  other  hand,  Paul  SaveUi9  the  head  of  the  Milanefe  troops, 
who  bad  taken  pofleflion  of  Pifa9  was  intirely  defeated  ;  and 
bad  it  not  been  for  the  vaft  addrefs  of  Galtazzo,  who  pre- 
vented a  forcere  reconciliation  between  tbe  Florentines  and 
itie  Ptfans,  by  condemning  the  contju<3  of  his  own  troops, 
an  inure  union  muft  have  taken  place  between  Pi  fa  and  Flo* 
rente.    In  a  fhort  time  Galeazzo  recovered  his  affairs,  fo  as  to 
become  more  formidable  than  ever,  and  the  league  againft 
hini  was  once  more  renewed,  with  the  addition  of  the  Vene- 
tians.   Galeazzo  was  too  great  a  politician  to  be  alarmed  at 
thi§  confederacy.     He  knew  that  the  Venetians  were  infincere 
in  their  profeffions,  and  th^t  they  hated  the  Florentines.    The 
profperous  condition  of  his  affairs,  however,  now  that  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  making  himfelf  matter  of  Mantitay  prevailed 
upon  him  to  lift  en  to  the  terms  of  accommodation  i  and  cory 
;  '.'      '     '         feren- 
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ferences  were  held  at  Paviafor  that  purpofe :  but  in  the  mean 

time,  by  a  fudden  mutiny  it  Perugia,  he  became  matter  of 

that  city,  and  threatened  Are%xo  itfelf.    It  was  eafy  for  Go- 

Uazzo  to  perceive,  that,  while  he  kept  within  the  bounds  of 

medtrationy  he  could  ftop  the  pregrefs  of  the  Venetians  in 

Tnfiany ;  and  to  give  a  fafrer  pretext  to  hhrcaufe,  be  offered 

to'conclude  a  ten  years  truce,  as  it  was  ttflpoffible  to  bring 

natters  m  a  (hotter  time  to  a  definitive  treaty  between  him 

and  the  Fhrintines.    The  pfopofal  wts  accepted/  bat  with  do 

very  fincere*  intentions  orr  either  fide.    On  the  conclufionof 

this  truce,  the  Florentines  dtimifkA  their  army,  and  Galeazzi 

•made  a  fhew  of  doing  the  fame;  but  his  troops  being  inttreiy 

devoted  to  him,  pretended  that  they  ferved'for  pay,  and  that 

•hey  could* not  ftarve;  they  therefore,  by  his  connivance, 

took  up  their  quarters  iirthe  Sienntfe%  and  imHgated  the  Uber- 

itni,  and  the  other  lords  ef  petty  fiefe,  to  take  up  arms.     This, 

and  other  incidents  which  happened  about  the  faore  time, 

He  becomes  rcnewed  the  war  in  Tujcany ;  and  Galeazzo,  who  was  fifcMi- 

maftir  of  M]y  ferved  by  h\s  allies  as  well  as  foldiere,  befcame  at  lift 

Plla*         matter  of  Plr^itfelf,  by  whfeh  he  opened  a  door  for  thefbb- 

jeftion  of  Sienna,  i  fo  that  in  a  ftort  time  he  became,  in  fa&, 

more  powerful  in  Tufcany  than  ■  ever  j:  Bologna  having  no* 

fubmitted  to  him. 

His  vafi        This  great  revolution  was  effe&ed  by  thefmgle  expedient 

policy.        of  the  ten  years  truce,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  mafterly  pieces 

A.  D.     of  policy  that  we  have  upon  record,  as  Galeazzo  brought  it 

1400.  «hout  without  incurring  the  fmalfeft  biemifh  upon  bis  cha- 
racter. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1406,  he  prevailed 
with  UgttcctOy  then  matter  of  Coriona,  to  prohibit  provisions 
of  any  kind  to  be  carried  through  his  dominions  to  Florence; 
and  at  the  fame  time  he  foftered  a  war  between  J/forgi  of 
Faenza  and  the  Bolognefe>  an<?  prevailed  upon  Gidnigi  to  re- 
fufe  to  enter  into  a  league  with  the  Florentines.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  year,  Bentivoglio  made  himfelf  matter  of  B&- 
hgna9-  which  occafioned  a  new  face  of  affairs  in  Italy,  As 
the  friertdlhip  of  that  city  was  equally  of  ufe  to  the  Floren- 
tines as  to  Galeazzo,  both  parties  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  difappointments,  by  courting  the  friendfhip  of  Bentivs- 

1401.  gl*9*  B**n  likewife  fent him  auxiliaries;  but  in  14.01,  Ga- 
leaz&o  joined  with  count  Alberigp  againft  Bentivoglio.  This 
left  Bentivoglio  no  dependence  but  upon  the  Florentines,  who 
faw  themfelves  hi  fuch  imminent  danger,  that  they  were  ill 
enough  advifed  to  invite  the  emperor  to  their  affiftance,  upon 
the  proraife  of  aTarge  fum  of  money,  part  to  be  paid  in  hand, 
and  part  in  a  certain  time  after  he  had  entered  Gateazzo's  do- 
minions in  a  hoftilt  nianner.    The  vaft  golden  bait  prevailed 

upon 
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*pon  the,  emperor,'  who.  was  miferably  poor,  to  make,  great 
KfpoGtions  fpr.  carrying  the  war  into  the  Milanefe.  The  ba- 
ance  of  power  in  Italy,  in  all  appearance,  was  on  the  point 
3f  being  ruined  at  this  time,  and  nothing  but  the  profound 
policy  and  moderation  q{  Galeazzo  could  have  faved  it. 

His  plan  was  ,to  make  himfelf.  raafter  of  Lombard?*,  fo  as  Bounds 
to  be  .able  to  <;ut.  off  all  hopes  of,  invading  it  either  from  r;es  0f  fa 
France  or  Germany.     He  had  driven  the  Scaligers  oat  of  Ve-  dominion*. 
rona  and  Victnza,  and  bad  confined  Francefio  Carrara  of  Pa- 
via  in  the  caftle  of  Moufa.    He  (till  kept  pofleffior*  of  the. 
'Tridentine*  and  all  that  mountainous  diftrift ;    fo  that  when 
the  emperor  and  his  generals  attacked  him  at  Alexandria,  they 
were  entirely  defeated  by  Verms  the  Milanefe  general  \  and  the 
remainder  of  their  broken  army  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the-   x 
Tridentine. 

This  vi&ory  opened  the  way  to  Gaieazzo^s  conqueft  of 
Mantua  and  Cafai ;   and  at  lad  he  defeated  a  vaft  army  of 
Florentines  and  JSolognefe  near  Bologna ; .  and  the  papal  and 
Florentine  general,  Bernard  of  Aquitain,   being  made  prifo- 
ner»  Bologna  itfelf  fubmitted  to,  the  conqueror,  after  having 
been  a  bone  of  contention  for  fifty  years  between  the  Mila- 
nefe and  the  fee  of  Rome-    But  Galeazzo  gave  now  an  unufual 
proof  of  virtue  and  moderations.     The  Florentines^  who  were 
his  principal  enemies  in  Italy 9  were  ifo  far  from  being  in  a 
condition  to  expect  fupport  from  the  Germans^  that  they  mu- 
tually accufed  one?  another  before  the  Venetians y   fo  that  Flo- 
rence itfelf  was  befieged,  and  inuft  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Galeazzo,  had  he  been  in  earned  about  taking  it*    Some 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Galeazzo  intended  to  have  made 
himfelf  king,  of  Italy  j   and  they  have  given  out, .  that  he  ac- 
tually bad  prepared  a  crown  for  that  purpofe ;    but  there 
feems  to  be  little  foundation  for  thofe  aflertions ;  for  Galeazzo 
having  fecured  the  peace  of  his  patrimonial  dominions,  and- 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  Lombardy*  to  the  amazement  of 
Italy  and  Europe^  .put  bounds  to  his  ambition,'  juft  at  the  time 
when  Florence  itfelf  was  on  the  point  of  fubmitting  to  his  arms. 
This  incredible  reverie  of  fortune  was  at  firft  drfbelieved  by 
the  Florentines ;  but  when  they  faw  a  Hop  put  to  the  march  of 
•thirty- two  thoufand  of  the  bed  troops  in  Europe,  who  were 
advancing  againd  their  city ;    and  when  they,  karned  that 
-Galeazzo  had  named,  ambafladors  to  treat  for  a  general  peace, 
in  which  the  Florentines  were,  to   be    principally  confidered^  *  , 

they  began  to  give  ear  to  the  pqffibiiity  of  iuch  an  event ;  but 
ilill  with  great  caution  5  for  they  treated  at  once  with  the  Ve- 
netians and  Galeazzo,  The  precaution,  though  wife,  was 
ufelefs ;  for  Galeazza  was  'firmly-  refolved  upon*  a-fincere,  and, 
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it  poffible,  a  lading  peace ;  which  accordingly,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  public,  was  at  laft  concluded.  It  is  true,  the 
time  between  opening  this  negociation  and  that  of  bis  death, 
Was  too  fhort  for  us  to  pronounce  as  to  his  motives.  But  the 
probability  lies  for  his  fincerity,  as  there  is  no  indication  that 
when  the  negociation  was  begun,  he  had  reafon  to  believe 
he  was  fo  near  his  end,  which  happened  but  a  few  weeks  af- 
tcr  his  taking  Bolopa*. 

GALEAZZO  was  certainly  one  of  the  wifeft  as  well  as 
the  moft  moderate  princes  that  then  lived  in  Italy  \  but  tW 
we  have,  agreeable  to  the  fenfe  of  all  hiftorians,  given*  the 
higheft  encomiums  upon  bis, policy,  his  wifdom,  courage, 
and  magnanimity ;  yet  we  find  no  room  for  enlarging  upon 
his  virtue.  That  was  a  quality  which  feems  to  have  been 
difufed  amongft  the  princes  of  this  age.  In  other  parts  of 
BisJuub  *"s  ch*ra&er  wt  *****  *****  Efficiently  copious.  Galeazz$ 
died  in  September*  1402,  in  the  caftle  of  Meliano9  on  the 
Lambrv%  of  a  peftilential  fever,  in  the  fifty-firth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  government.  His  laft  wife 
was  Catharine*  daughter  of  his  uncle  Barnabo*  by  whom  he 
left  a  daughter  and  two  fons,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
were  not  arrived  at  man's  eftate.  By  his  furft  wife  Ifabdlo* 
daughter  to  the  French  kingi  he  had  no  rffiie ;  but  that  he 
might  keep  up  his  connexions  with  the  court  of  France*  he 
bellowed  Valentino*  his  daughter  by  Catherine*  upon  Lewis 
duke  of  Orleans;  by  which  her  progeny,  upon  the  failure  of 
GaUaxzcs  fons  without  iffue,  became  powerful  competitors 
for  the  duchy  of  Milan*  AJli  was  given  in  dowry  to  raUn- 
tina% 

As  to  the  perfon  of  Galeazzo*  it  was  like  the  other  princes 
of  his  family,  noble  and  majeftic.  The  greateft  fault  of  bis 
reign,  was  his  behaviour  towards  his  uncle  Barnabo  and  his 
family ;  nor  indeed  is  it  certain,  that  Barnabo  was  fuch  a 
monfter  of  cruelty  a*  he  is  reprefented  to  have  been.  It  un- 
doubtedly was  for  the  intereft  of  Galeazzo  to  have  him  be- 
lieved to  be  fo ;  and  we  know  of  no  advocate  his  memory, 
or  thofe  of  his  fons,  met  with  to  do  jufttce  to  their  character. 
It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  Galeazzo  adually  outwitted 
his  uncle;  and,  notwithftanding  the  many  apologies  that 
have  been  offered  in  his  favour,  it  is  certain,  that  feon  after 
his  death  the  Milamfe  fell  into  the  moft  violent  diftra&ions ; 
n  nor  could  the  government  there  be  kept  up  without  an  ar- 

my of  twenty  thoufand  horfe,  and  as  many  foot,  even'  in 
time  of  peace.    He  is  charged  with  fome  unnatural'  vices ; 

*  Umy.  Bift.  voLxgxvi.  pag.  i$£ 
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but  no  proof  of  his  gtiilt  is  upon  record.    He  was  like  his 
anceftors,  magnificent  in  his  public  buildings. 

.     JOHN  MARIA,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Galemzo,  fucceeded  Succeeded  ' 
to  the  greatcft  part  of  the  Milauefe ;   but  it  feenas  toliave  by  bis  t<w* 
been  an  infatuation  with  the  wifeft  of  the  Vifconti  family  to  font. 
have  divided  their  eftates.     Btfides  the  lawful  fons,  he  left 
two  natural  ones,   Gabriel  and  Antonys  .and  all  of  them, 
excepting  the  laft;  took  the  defignation  of  Mafia.    His  fu- 
neral was,  magnificently  celebrated  \   and  upon  opening  the 
codicils  of  his  will,  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  a  regency, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Charles  Malatejla,  Jord  of  Rimini ', 
and  Janus  Verm ;    but  Peter ;  archbifliop  of  Milan,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  commiffion,  chiefly  on  account  of  decency. 
John,  the  eldeft  fon,  was  declared  by  his  will  to  be  duke  of  DMJhm 
Milan ;    to  which  was  annexed  the  poneffion  of  Bergamo^  of  the  Mi* 
Cremma,    Brejcia,    Verona,    Vieenxa,  Feltri,   Civitella,  Lodiyhnck  g** 
Bologna,    and  a  vaft   number,  of  other  eftates;    the  entire wrnmeaip 
barrier  of  the  Alps,  towards  Germany  and  France*   together 
with  Sienna  in  Tttfcany  aad  Perugia.    To  his  fecoad  fon, 
Philip,  he  left  Pavia,  with  the  title  of  count,  Novara,t  Ver- 
celH,  Tortona,  Alexandria,  and  all  that  neighbourhood.     He 
was  equally  mindful  of  Gabriel,  his  eldeft  natural  fon,  whofe 
mother  was  a  lady  of  quality ;  and  he  left  him  Pi/a,  Luna9 
Seraxana,  with  many  caftles  in  that  neighbourhood.     His 
laft  natural  Con  was  fo  young,  that  he  made  no  provifion  for 
him,  bat  left  him  to  the  care  of  his  brothers,  and  hi?  family* 
his  mother  being  a  perfon  of  no  confideratkuu    But  befide* 
'  thofe  provinona  for  his  family,  he  left  very  noble  legacies  to 
his  other  friends,  particularly  to  the  Venetians*  the  Mantuans^ 
and  feveral  of  his  private  favourites.     His  legitimate  chil- 
dren* the  eldeft  of  whom  was  not  above  thirteen  ye2*rs  of  age, 
were  brought  up  under  the  eye  of  their  tutors  \   but  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  refled,  that  fo  provident  and  to  wife  a  man  as  Ga- 
leazzo  was,  had  been  fo  much,  during  the  latter  part  of  hip 
life,  employed  in  war  a,  that  he  had  taken  no  precaution  for 
the  education  of  his  (bos ;    and  there  was  fuch  a  penury  o£ 
learned  men  in  all  his  wide  extended  dominions,  that  fearer 
a  perfon  was  to  be  found  equal  to  the  common  tafk  of  their 
education.    A  perfon  of  low  extraction,  one  Francis  Barba- 
varia,  was  the  only  man  found  capable  to  inftrufi  them., 
This  drove  all  the  men  of  quality  from  the  court,  and  the 
archbifliop  of  Milan,  was  the  only  perfon  of  high  quality  who* 
remained  about  it  \   but  even  he  was  obliged  to  ihut  hioifelf 
up  within  his  palace;   fo  miferably  was  the  government  di- 
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vided  betw&n  contending  patties.    At  laft,  die  old 
of  the  Vifconti  family  got  the  afcendency ;    and  Francis  Vif- 
conti veto  introduced  into  Milan,  from  which  he  had  lived  for 
v  feme  time  in  e*ile.    He  had  a  brother)  Jntony>  whom  he  at 

Ibciated  with  himfelf  in  all  his  fcbernes.    The  intrigues  of  f* 
diftraded  a  court  are  not  to  be  regarded.     Murders,  robbe- 
ries, and  rapines  multiplied  every  day ;   and  at  laft  a  kind  of 
compromife  was  made  between  Antony  VtfcvnU  and  the  party 
of  Barbavama.  The  Florentines  took  advantage  of  tbofc  am- 
,  fefidns,  and  were  unwearied  in  thfeir  endeavours  to  excite  the 
ftates  of  Italy  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Ahlanefe.     By  this 
time  the  duke  of  Milan  and  his  brother  were  taken  out  of  die 
hands  of  their  mother,  who  had  very  feldom  accefe  to  fee 
her  fons;  and  every  day  produced  fome  new  alteration  in  die 
government.    One  Pandolph  was  named  to  the  government 
of  the  Siennefe ;   but  had  neither  fpirit  nor  courage  to  oppofe 
the  attempts  of  the  Florentines.  •  John  Cohuna  had  the  charge 
of  Pi/a,  with  a  fufficieht  body  of  troops  to  defend  it;  but  the 
Florentines,  hiving  perfuaded  po^e  Boniface  to  join  thein^  in- 
vaded the  Mikmejh  under  Nicholas  Ferrara*     The  foft  at- 
tempt was  upon  the  fide  of  the  Parmefan,  where  feveral  tu+ 
Inultuary  aftions  pafled,  but  without  any  effed;    and  at  laft 
a  treaty  was  propofed  for  accommodating  all  differences. 
Charles  Maltitefta  appeared  on  the  fide  of  the  young  duke  of 
Milan.    Gianetii%  the  pope's  brother  managed  for  hiSiholinds. 
The  Florentines  demanded  Perugia  and  Bologna ;    and  their 
claims  comprehended  the  property  of  almoft  all  Tstfiany.  Thit 
gave  a  handle  for  Malatefia  to  throw  a  difference  between  the 
Florentines  and  Gianelli,  on  account  of  the  aitobttion  of  the 
former*     He  propofed  to  {hut  the  Florentines  quite  out  of  *he 
negociation ;    and  this  was  fo  much  for  the  benefit  of  die 
church,  that  tfhe  agreement  was  (truck,  and  Bologna,  wkb 
Perugia,  waf  immediately  given  up  to  the  holy  fee;   upon 
Which  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  return  to  Tufcany. 
•which  is        ThiIs  comprofnife  proved  as  a  precedent  for  all  the  aeft  of 
Jplit  into     the  ftatfes  of  Lombardy,  Which  had  been  fubjd&ed  to  the  Mi* 
Jaflions.  ,  lanefe,  to  endeavour  to  affert  thehr  own  independency  *   and 
the  old  fa&ions  of  the  Gibelins  and  Guelphs  werfc<now  revived 
with  more  anirnofity  than  ever.    Not  ohty  ftates  and  pritici- 
palitieswere  torn  in  pieces  by  thofe  diftraQions  ;    tat-evety 
village  had  its  feparate  factions  ;   and  though  the  whole  went 
under  the  name  of  Guelphs  and  >G¥ h*lins,  yet  tbofe  were  m 
Other  than  founds  to  cloak  private  fa&ion  and  perfonal  to* 
fentments.     In  a  fliort  time  all  the  Milanefe  was  <©ne  pro* 
mifcuous  fcene  of  carnage  ;   and  the  rage  of  parties  that  had 
teen  quieted  under  the  mild  government  of  the-'tf^Mtff,  feemed 
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t&  have  been  gathering  ftrength,  that  it  might  break  oti* 
with  the  more  fatal  effe&s.  Every  petty  governor  of  a  town 
orftate,  fet  up  to  be  independent;  while  thofe  of  greater 
confederation  were  fo  much  interefted  in  their  own  fchemes 
of  ambition*  that  they  neither  durft  nor  cared  to  check  their 
inferiors.  The  misfortune  was,  that  though  the  Milanefe  was 
fuppofed  to  be  an  imperial  fief,  yet-  the  whole  empire  was  in 
a  condition  equally  diftra&ed  3  fo  that  it  could  not  be  fa  id 
that  there  was  any  center  of  authority,  not  only  in  Milan,  but 
in  Italy,  and  indeed  in  Germany  itfelf.  While  matters  were 
in  this  cpnfufion,  each  feized  the  portion  of  territory  that  lay 
rhoft  practicable  or  convenient  for  himfelf,  without  the  fmalleft 
regard  to  their  former,  oaths  and  engagements.  Pandoffi 
Jbdalatefla  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Brefcia  and  Bergamo,  Ga* 
brini  Fundulio  feized  upon  Cremona ;  as  Scaliger  did  upon  Pa- 
via  and  Alexandria.  Vineati  became  mafter  of  Lodi\  the  Ben* 
zoni  of  Gretna  \  the  Arcellt  of  Piacenza ;  Ottoboni  of  Parma  \ 
Frdnchino  Rufca  of  Como  ;  and  the  Bruffati  and  Tormelli,  re- 
turning  from  banifhment,  pofleffed  themfelves  of  Vercelli  and 
Novara.  The  young  duke  of  Milan  continued  ftill  in  the 
power  of  his  kinfmen  Vifconti,  while  his  mother  was  a  help- 
lefe  exile  amengft  the  friends  and  exiles  of  her  hufband's  fa- 
mily, without  even  the  means  of  fupporting  herfelf.  Pan- 
dtlfo  Maiatejld,  being  introduced  to  Como  by  thefaclion  of  the 
Rufcani,  gave  up  that  rich  city  to  be  plundered.  The  duchefs 
was,  at  that  time,  at  Como,  and  a  fcheme  was  laid  for  driving 
her  from  thence.  For  this  purpofe  fadljons  wer.e  encouraged  j 
and  the  duchefs  plainly  perceiving,  by  the  progrefs  of  the  tu- 
mult, that  her  enemies  intended  to  become  m afters  of  the 
city,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  Moufa,  though  vaftly  againft 
the  advice  of  her  friends.  During  this  ceflation  of  govern- 
ment, the  young  duke  was,  by  his  mother,  advifed  to  create 
a  governor,  who  fliould,  during  his  minority,  have  the  care 
of  his  dominions ;  and  to  name  Charles  Malatejia  to  that  of- 
fice. He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a  brave  ioldier  \  but  though 
the  young  duke's  name  and  authority  introduced  Malatejia 
into  Milan,  yet  he  found  things  there  in  a  moft  defpeiate 
fituation/  The  greateft  part  or  the  generals  and  counfellors 
employed  by  the  great  duke,  had  been  either  put  to  death, 
or  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives.  There  was  only  one  cir- 
cumftance  in  his  favour,  and  that  was  the  diflentions  and  dis- 
agreements that  prevailed  amongft  the  oppofite  facYron,  and 
which  Malatejia  took  care  to  improve,  fo  as  to  procure  to 
himfelf  an  eafy  accefs  to  his  government.  His  firil  care  was 
to  introduce  a  force  into  Milan,  fufficient  to  overawe  the  dif- 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol.  XXXVII.  E  e  affedted 
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affe&td  of  every  kind ;    and  taking  from   the  fa&toos  atf 
hopes  of  profiting  by  the  public,  commotions,  he    treated  of 
a  marriage  between  his  niece  and  the  young  duke.     It  is  fa  id, 
that  the  public  factions,  at  this  time,  arrived  at  fuch  a  height, 
that  when  any  perfon  was  devoted  to  death,  the  common  fay- 
ing of  the  judge  was,  "  You  have  given  me  a  fubjed,  and 
"  it  muft  be  my  bufinefs  to  make  him  a  criminal." 
Charles         Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  Milanefe  affairs,  when  Charles 
Malatefta  Malattjla  entered  upon  his  regency.     Having  with  great  dif- 
madi  re*    Acuity  equipped  a  fufficient  army,  his  firft  undertaking  was 
gent.  to  punifh  one  Stranguline,  who  had  been  guilty  of  murdering 

his  collegue,  and  had  fled  to  Scaliger,  who  was  then  in  pol- 
feffion  of  the  caftle  of  Milan,  which  Charles  befieged  with 
fo  much  vigour,  that  he  foon  reduced  it.  He  next  took  a 
fignal  revenge  upon  thofe  who  had  been*  the  moft  active 
againft  the  duchefs  dowager;  and  to  ihew  how  high  party 
was  carried  at  that  time,  the  common  executioners  of  prifb- 
ners  were  maft  iff  dogs  trained  up  to  blood.  This  method  of 
execution  was  highly  agreeable  to  the  young  duke ;  and  Ma* 
latefla,  for  that  reafon,  haftened  the  marriage  between  bis 
niece,  who  was  daughter  to  Pandolph,  and  the  young  duke. 
This  expedient  had  fome  effect  in  foftening  the  young  prince's 
manners  ;  but  a  new  faction  at  this  time  flatted  up.  Chrifto- 
pber  Caffoli,  and  Antony  VtrceUi,  lifted  themfelves  under  the 
banners  of  the  young  count  of  Pavh;  and  they  had  entered 
mto  a  confpiracy  for  inviting  the  French  under  Bouakatut  to 
take  part  in  the  war.  *  Both  Charles  and  Pandolfo  Malatefta 
s  oppofed  this  confpiracy  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  young  Philip  nar- 
rowly efcaped  being  murdered.  It  happened  unfortunately  for 
the  Milanefe,  that  Char let  Malatefta  was  the  profefled  parttzan  of 
the  Guelphsy  while  the  Milanefe  in  general  inclined  to  the  G'v- 
belins.  This  occafibned  another  revolution  j  and  Charles  Mala- 
tefla  was  driven  out  of  Milan  by  Facino  Scaliger,  who  permitted 
his  followers,  the  GiMins,  to  indulge  themfelves  in  all  kinds  of 
licentioufnefs.  This  produced  another  confpiracy  againft  Sea- 
tiger,  who  was  furprifed  and  made  prifoner  by  John  Luitprand, , 
.who  foon  repented  of  his  undertaking,  and  pleaded  youth 
and  want  of  consideration  for  his  excufe.  Philip  count  of 
Pavia  was  thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  confpiracy  hT 
and  Scaliger%  diflerrtblmg  his  refentment,  took  little  notice  of 
Philip;  but,  pretending  to  be  indifpo fed,  took  his  bed,  and 
meditated  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  Pavia*  According  to 
»  Paulfovius,  the  defign  upon  Scaliger  was  fo  near  being  exe- 
cuted, that  he  was  obliged  to  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  which 
carried  him  off  with  fuch  violence,,  that  he  received  a  con* 
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tufion  til  his  forehead,  and  efcaped  to  Rofetta  with  the  loft  pf 
his  cap.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  delivered 
almoft  as  foon  as  he  was  made  prifoner. 

After  this  the  fa&ion  of  the  Guelphs,  which  was  headed  Adventure 
by  Antony  Torriano,    prevailed  upon  John  Maria,  notwith-  of  Bouc- 
flandirig  the  ancient  enmity  between  their  families,  to  invite  cicault. 
Bouccicault,  the  French  general,  to  become  the  guardian  of 
the  Milanefe,  in  place  of 'Scaliger.     Bouccicault,  who  was  re- 
markable at  once  /or  the  vaftnefs  of  his  courage,  and '  the 
largenefs  of  his  perfon,  was  governor,  under  the  French  king, 
of  Genoa,  which  had  revolted  to  him  amongft  the  other  ftates 
of  Italy  that  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Milanefe  upon  the 
death  of  John  Galeazzo.     Bouccicault,  according  to  Pauljo^* 
vius,  came  to  Milan,  attended  by  a  great  retinue  of  French 
cavalry  :    but  began  his  government  by  an  attempt  to  make 
'  himfelf  m after  of  the,caftle  of  Milan.     In  this,  finding  fome 
difficulty,  he  endeavoured  to  efFed  his  end  by  gold  ;    and  that 
failing,  he  employed  rougher  meafures,  for  he  erected  a  court     ' 
of  juftice,  and  iflued  edids,  as  if  he  had  been  the  abfolute  . 
lord  of  Milan ;    and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  coin  money.     It 
was  believed,  that  the  hatred  which  the  Italians  naturally  en- 
tertained of  the  French,  pufhed  Bouccicault  upon  thofe  unpo- 
pular meaiures ;    for  in  a  fhort  time  he  became  obnoxious, 
and  hated  not  only  by  John  Maria,  but  by  the  Milanefe  of  all 
ranks  and  denominations ;    and  though  he  was  one  of  the 
moft  worthy  men  of  his  tirne,  he  was  re?prefented  as*  endea- 
♦   vouring  to  ufurp  the  power  of  the  ducal  family.     But  in  the 
mean   while,  a  great  revolution  happened  at  Genoa,  from 
whence,  by  the  intrigues  of  Scaliger,  the  French  troops  were 
driven  out,  and  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  was  fubftituted  in 
Bouccicault^  room,  and  acknowledged  to  be  the  prince,    or 
rather  guardian,  of  Genoa.-    This  revolution  was  no  fooner 
known  at  Milan,  than  Bouccicault,  pretending  to  lead  an  ex- 
pedition againft  Pavia,  evacuated   that  city  before  the  news 
became  public.     In  his  march  towards  Novi,  he  was  attacked 
by  Scaliger,  and  fo  totally  defeated,  that  he  loft  in  one  day 
the  government  both  of  Genoa  and  Milan  ;  fo  that  it  was  with 
the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  back  to  France  by  the 
Alps. 

The  Italian  hiftorian  *  has,  on  this  occafion,    charged 
Bouccicault  with  a  piece  of  barbarity  little  agreeable  to  the 
general  tenor  of  his  chara&er  ;    for  we  are  told,  that  he  put  . 
to  death  Gabriel,  the  fame  who  had  been  driven  from  Pi  fa 
by  the  Florentines,    and  had  taken  refuge  at  GV.w?,  on  ac- 

*  Paul  Jovius,  pag.  ijj}f 
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count  of  the  riches  he  had  carried  from  Plfa.    About  th& 
time  John  loft  his  mother,  who  was  weakened  by  heart-break* 
and  a  long  courfe  of  ill  ufage.    She  is  blamed  by  Paul Jovius 
for  the  pernicious  counfels  (he  gave  to  throw  her  fon's  domi- 
nions into  the' hands  of  the  pope,  by  which  they  never  re- 
verted to  the  dukedom.     He  mentions  particularly  the  aliena- 
tion of  Bologna,  which  had  coft  fo  mucfr  blood  and  treafure 
to  the  dukes  of  Milan,  as  had  AJftfi  and  Perugia ;    all  which, 
now  went  to  the  popedom,  for  the  empty  phantom  of  the 
fuppofed  friendlhip  of  his  holinefs,  which,  in  the  end,  proved 
rather  a  detriment  than  an  advantage.     Sienna,  at  the  fame 
time,  recovered  her  liberty,  after  long  and  bloody  contefts. 
7MI  thofe  calamities  were  far  from  putting  a  flop  to  the  civil* 
diflenfions  of  Milan,  which  grew  every  day  more  and  more  in- 
tractable.    They  who  were  defeated,  being  fpirited  up  by  re- 
venge, refufed  to  agree  to  any  truce  with  their  enemies ;  and 
the  viflors  rejected  all  accommodation,^  being,  ufelefs  to  their 
purpofes. 
Gompro-         In  fuch  various  fcenes  of  diftrels,  the  duke  found  no  other 
mife  tvitb  expedient  for  prefervingor  retrieving  his  authority,  than  mak- 
Eadno.      ;ng  matters  up  with  Facino,  or,  as  we*  have  called  him  on 
other  occafions,  Scaliger,  a  prince  of  unbounded  ambition,, 
as  well  as  abilities,  both  in  peace  and  war.     John  Matia^ 
therefore,,  having  received  hoftages  fpr  the  fidelity  of  Facino,, 
gave  him,  under  himfelf,  the  government  of  all  his  eftates  and 
armiesr;  but  he  had  fcarce  ratified  this  meafure,,  than  he  re- 
pented it;  though  he  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe.     Facino  was  obliged  to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  new  ac- 
quired power,  by  other  freebooters  of  government,  whom  he. 
differed  \o  pillage  the  fubje&s  of  their  private  properties^  but 
referved  to  himfelf  the  whole  of  the  public  money.     Facino 
attributed  all  the  danger  he  had  efcaped  to  the' count  of  Pa- 
via,.  and'  endeavoured,  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  that  city. 
He  therefore  pretended  to  be  indifpofed ;  and  being  in  a  con- 
federacy with  the  Beccarii,  Pavia  was  betrayed  to  him,  and 
the  eftates  of  all  the  contrary  fadtion  were  &iven  up  to  the 
plunder  of  the  Bcccarii.     Facino  understanding  this,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  left  to  him,  iffued  an  order  for  plundering 
both   factions,    which   accordingly   was   punctually  obeyed". 
The  count  of  Pavia,  by  this  time,  had  retired  to  the  citadel^ 
where  he  had  very  little  authority,  and  lefs  afilirance  of  fafety. 
Facino  promifed  to  take  him  under  hi6  prote&ion,  if  he  was 
admitted  into  the  citadel,  which  at  laft  the  count  was  obliged 
to  fuffer;  fo  that  Facino  had,  in  fact,  the  full  power  and  au- 
thority over  Pavia,  as  well  as  Milanr  andiiothing  was  want- 
ing but  the  title,  to  render  him  fovereign  mafter  of  both. 
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The  duke,  and  his  brother  the  count  of  Paviay  had  fcarcely 
the  common  necefTaries  of  life  allowed  them ;  and  the  former 
was  perfuaded  no  longer  to  cohabit  with  his  wife.  Taxes  and 
oppreffions  were  multiplied,  and  Facino  took  fuch  a  liking  to 
the  call le  of  Paviay  then  one  of  the  ftrongeft,  as  well  as  moft 
delightful,  in  the  world,  that  he  (hut  himfelf  up  in  it,  and 
there  he  fell  into  his  laft  illnefs  -,  while  the  two  brothers  were 
.reduced  to  fudh  difficulties,  that  Philip  is  faid  to  have  been 
deftitute  of  bed-,cloaths. 

During  his  illnefs,  which  now  appeared,  to  be  mortal,  Confiit'a& 
the  Gibelin  fa&ion,  being  afraid  that,   upon  his  death,  John  agaLfltb* 
Maria  Would  recover  his  authority,    and  being  no  ftranger  to  4^   cwfo 
his  innate  fiercenefs  and  cruelty,  formed  a  confpiracy  to  put  is  murder- 
an  end  to  his  life.     At  this  time  the  Milanefe  was  intirely  in  ed. 
peace,  and  Facino^   though  confined  to  his  bed,  carried  his 
arms  into  the  Bergamefe^  where  they   did    infinite  damage. 
Some   authors,  particularly  Paul  Jovius,    fay,  that  he  was 
making  war  in  the  Bergamafco%  when  he  was  feized  with  his 
laft  illnefs  %  and  that  he  was  carried  to  Pavia  b.     While  he 
was  Upon  his  death-bed,,  the  confpiracy  againft  John  Maria 
same  to  a  head.     The  Guetphs,  as  well  as  the  Gibelins,  en- 
tered into' it  through  deteftation  of  his  bloody,  brutal*  difpo- 
fition;  which,   in  fome  meafure,   juftified  Facind*s  feverity; 
for  the  little  power  he  ftill  retained,  was  daily  employed  in 
throwing  the  unhappy  vi£Hms  of  his  tyranny  to  be  devoured  .  * 

by  dogs. 

The  chief  of  the  confpirators  were  of  the  Vifconti  family; 
and  their  fcheme  was,  if  their  confpiracy  took  erreft,  to  make 
Hejlor  Barnabas  fon  duke  of  Milan  \  an(l  if  Facino  fliould  die, 
to  give  Pavia  to  the  Beccarii.  The  other  confpirators  were 
Bag!o9  and  his  brother  Paul  Tu/ierlano,  whofe  father  John 
Maria  had  put  to  death,  as  we  have  already  feen,  by  throw- 
ing him  to  the  dogs,  and  fome  noblemen  of  the  houfe  of 
Maine,  the  two  brothers  of  which  had  been  butchered  by 
John.  The  fcene  of  the  tragedy  was  the  church,  where  they 
itabbed  him  at  the  great  altar  '(C),  as  he  was  affifting  at 
mafs  (D).  It  is  remarked,  that  the  deteftation  of  John  Mar 
ria*s  perfon  was  fo  ftrong  with  the  confpirators,  that  it  united 

a  Billius  apadMuRAT.  torn,  xix.  p.  35.  *  Paul 

Jovius,  p.  180.  ,  • 

(C)  Paul  Jovius,  page  1 80,  <vms,  he  was  aflaffinated  by  the 
fays,  that  the  confpirators  in  two  brothers  Borfi,  on  the  i6tfc 
number  were  about  thirty.  of  May,  as  he  was  proceeding 

(D)  According   to  Paul  Jo-  to  St.  Godard's  church, 
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them,  though  they  wer*  of  different  fa (3 ions,  fo  that.not  one 
of  them  betrayed  another.    Paul  Jovius  obferves,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  troubles  and  diftrefles  of  his  government, 
he  never  abated  in  the  ferocity  of  his  difpofnion.     He  had 
one   Squarcia  Giramo,   of  a  noble  family,  but  who  ferved 
him  as  his   favourite,    and  the  purveyor  of  his  inhumani- 
ties, by  procuring  for  him  the  largeft  and  forced  maftiffs, 
who  were  maintained  on  nothing  but  human  flefii.     When 
he  was  dead,  there  was  not  a  living  creature  who  took  the 
leaft  concern  about  his  body,  which  would  have  lain  unb li- 
ned, had  it  not  been  for  the  care  of  a  common  whore,  who 
kept  it  for  fomc  time  amongft  rofesj  a  humanity  that  deferv- 
edly  procured  for  her  a  handfome  provifion  from  Philip  his 
brother  and  fucceflbr,  by  which  me  was  enabled  to  marry 
with  credit,  and  in  good  circumftahces.     T.he  fame  day  G/- 
ramo,  the  infamous  minion  of  John  Maria,  was  difcovered  in 
%  lurking  hole  by  the  people,  and  dragged  by  a  hook  in  his 
nofe  to  the  ftreet  before  his  own  palace,  which  was  levelled 
to  the  ground,  and  there  put  to  death  with  the  mod  exquifue 
tortures.     It  is  remarked  of  John  Maria,  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  ferocity,  he  poffefled  many  of  the  great  qualities  of 
his  anceftors  (A),  which  ferved  to  render  him  ftill  more  de- 
tectable. 
Death  of        FAC1NO  was  all  this  time  confined  to  his  bed  at  Pavia\ 
facino,  •  hut  his  Officers  and  creatures  kept  poffeffion  of  the  caftle  of 
Milan.    .Hejlor,  whom  we  have  already  fpoken  of,  no  fooner 
heard  of  John's  afTafiination,  than  he  came  to  Milan  with  no 
more  than  twelve'  attendants ;  and  the  con fpira tors  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  him,  he  was  admitted  into  the  city  without 
oppofition.     The  commandant  of  the  caftle  was  Vicen%o,  who 
refufed  to  deliver  it  up,  though  neither  threats  nor  rewards 
were  wanting  to  (hake  him.     Facino  ho  fooner  heard  of  the 
murder  of  John  Maria,  than  he  fell  into  a  violent  paflion  at 
the  confpirators ;  and  his  laft  breath  was  fpent  in  recommend- 
ing the  perfon  of  Philip%  and  the  punifliment  of  his  brother's 
murder,  to  his  attendants,'  particularly  to  Bartholomew',  arch- 
hifhop  of  Milan,  in  the  moft  earned  pathetic  manner.     Ac- 
cording to  Billius  b,  he  likewife  recommended  to  their  care  his 
Wife  Beatrix.     He  alfo  ordered,  that  Philip  mould  not,  for 

b  Billius,  ubi  fupra,  p.  36. 

x     (A)  Billius  ubi  fupra.     But  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive,  that 

•this  perhaps  was  only  a'compli-  any  good  quality  ctmld  exift  in 

jnent  to  his  dignity  ;  for  Paul  fo  young  a  momter. 

y^vius  takes  no  notice  of  it, 
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fome  time,  be  fuffered,  to  Hir  abroad,  for  fear  of  farther 
treachery.  He  died  without  iflue,  and  without  relations,  who  ^ 
could  iucceed  to  the  power  he  left  in  the  Mitanefe.  He  made 
fome  amends  upon  his  death-bed  for  the  treachery  and  inhu- 
manities he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his,  life-time.  His  death 
gave  the  confpirators  additional  hopes  of  fuccefs,  and  they  all 
fwore  fealty  to  Hejlor. 

It  happened  fortunately  for  Philips  that  Facino  was,  at  the  ™ho\?!*m 
rime  of  his  death,  at  the  head  of  an  excellent  army,  and  that  f?w  **~lr 
his  officers  had  all  joined  in  the  moft  folemn  engagements,  ,P>    , e, 
for  revenging  John  Maria's  murder.     Philip  remained  at  the  c/-|^iian 
caftle  of  Pavia,  clofely  guarded  5  fo  that  he  was  uncertain  fnarrit5%  * 
for  fome  time,  whether  he  was  a  prince  or  a  prifoner.     Bo- 
zero,  or  Baucio,  of  Cremona,   commanded  in  the  caftle  of 
Pavia  j  and  his  firft  care  was  to  fhut  up  the  gates,  and  to 
fuffer  none,  without  his  knowledge,  to  enter  the  caftle,  or 
to  depart  out  of  it.     This  precaution  was  taken  on  account  pf 
the  Beccarii,  whofe  allegiance  was  a  little  doubtful ;  and  the 
P avians,  who  were  devoted  to  Philip,  being  fupicious  that 
he  was-  doomed  to  his  brother's  fate,  took  arms,  and  demand- 
ed that  Philip  might  be  produced  to  them.    He  accordingly 
appeared  on  the  walls  with  ^reat  expreffions  of  his  fenfe  of 
their  affe£tion  and  loyalty,  and  aflured  them  that  he  was  per- 
fectly fafe,  provided  he  was  fecure  of  their  allegiance.     But 
though  Philip  was  thus  fafe,  yet  he  was  deftitute  of  every 
thing,  particularly  money,  that  was  befitting  fo  great  a  prince. 
Facino  was  exceffively  rich,  efpecially  in  ready  money,  and  had 
left  all  the  fortune  he  could  difpofe  of  to  his  wife  Beatrix* 
with  a  view,  as  fome  fuppofe  not  improbably,  of  her  marry- 
ing Philip.     The  archbifhop  and  Baucio  confulted  together, 
and  >propofed  the  match  to  Philip,  who  readily  agreed  to.it; 
and  the  content  of  the  Beccarii  was  likewife  obtained,  they 
thinking  that  they  would  have  the  chief  management  under 
their  former  miftrefs  Beatrix;  But  (be  knew  them  too  well  to 
truft  them.     Philip,  at  this  time,  was  fcarcely  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  (he  was  about  thirty-eight,  but  poffefled  of  all 
the  remains  of  her  hufband's  authority,  as  well  as  wealth. 
Farina's  officers  and  foldiers  were  intirely  devoted  to  her,  as 
were  the  inhabitants   of  Vercelli,   bfovara,  and   Alexandria* 
and  the  garrifons  of  almoft  all  the  neighbouring  caftlesj  fo 
that  all  parties  in  Pavia  being  agreed,  the  marriage  was  ce- 
.  lebrated  with  a  general  approbation. 

Th*e  next  care  of  Philip  and  his  party  in  Pavia,  was  to 

relieve  Vicenzo,  who  ftill  held  out  the  caftle  of  Milan,  -by 
alluring  him  of  a  fpeedy  affiftance  from  Philip  in  perfon. 

Heftor9  and  the  Vifconti  fadlion,  had  been  far  from  feeing  or 
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fufpe&ing  this  fudden  alteration  in  favour  of  Philip ;  and  \\ 
difconcerted  all   their  meafures.     The   reputation  of  Philip 
gained  fuoh  ground,  that  each  vied  with  another  to  be  the  fore- 
moft  to  join  him.     All  the  diffidence  of  the  Vifconti  and  their 
friends  was  now  with  regard  to  the  mercenaries  who  had  ferved 
under  Facino,  and  who  having  been  indebted  to  him,  fought 
to  better  their  circumftances  by  goiqg  over  to  the  Vifconti. 
This  defe&ion,  however,  was  foon  remedied,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  Sicco  of  Padua>  who  put  them  in  mind,  that 
they  had  fworn  to  be  faithful  not  only  to  Facino,  but  to  Bea- 
trix likewife.     He  therefore  perfuaded  them  to.  wait  the  re- 
fult  of  a  letter  from  Beatrix,  or  her  hufband.     A  letter  ac- 
cordingly arrived  from  Pavia,  remitting  all  the  debts  that  had 
been  due  to  Facino  and  his  wife  \  and  it  was  explained  to  them^ 
that  Philip  was  now  the  fole  lord  and  matter  of  the  Milanese. 
Thofe  reprefentations  had  the  intended  effect,    and  the  rer 
volters  were  brought  back  to  their  duty,  though  not  without 
receiving  large  gratuities,  in  earneft  of  their  future  fidelity. 
Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  Philip's    fuccefs.      H« 
wife  had  brought  him  in  ready  money  a  dowry  of  about  fou^ 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  an  immenfe  fum   at  that    time: 
his  army  was  in  excellent  order,  and  commanded  by  Car- 
magnola,  and  one  of  the  Beccarii,  while  Vicenzo  continued 
gallantly  to  defend  the  caftle  of  Milan.     On  the  other  hand, 
Hejlor  and  his  friends  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
cruel  oppreffive  methods  for   raifirig  money  to  carry  on  the 
fiege;    but   they  were  unfuccefsfql.     Philip  advanced  to  the 
Coinefe  gate,  where  an  encounter  happened  between  him  and 
He/lor,   in  which  the  latter  was  defeated,    and  obliged  to  fly 
to  Mcufa.     Philips  upon  this,  entered  the  caftle  without  farT 
ther  refiftance,  and  the  firft  thing  he  did,  was  to  proclaim^ 
pardon  to  all  but  thofe  who.  had  been  concerned  in  his  broT 
ther's  death.     Andrew  Bagio,   and  Francis  Maine*  were  acr 
cordingly  judicially  fenteuced,  an^  put  to  death  for  the  fame. 
This  well-timed  moderation  won  the  hearts  of  the  Milanefe^ 
and  Philip  was  joyfully  acclaimed  duke  of  Milan, 
-    Having  fettled  every  thing  in  that  caftle  and  city,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Moufa^  which  Heft  or  had  taken  poffeffiop  of,  and 
befieged  it.     In  this  fiege  Carmagnola  eminently  diftinguifhed 
himfelf.     The  fiege  was  furioufly  prefled,   and  the  place  was 
bravely  defended,  till  Philip  bringing  up  his  machines,  drove 
>  Hejlor  into  the  caftle,  where,  being  mortally  wounded  in  the 

leg  by  a  {lone,  h£  died  in  three  days.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  great  (pint  and  courage,  and  in  his  noble  appearance,  being 
above  the  common  fize,  he  refembled  his  father  Barnabo. 
^fter  Moufa  and  its  caftle  y/erc  reduced,  Philip  proceeded  to 
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„  ton,  from  whence  John  Vifconti  itmoveA  to  Naples,  and  the 

ice  was  immediately  furrendered  to  Philip.     Rufca,  a  young 

fcbleman  of  great  accomplifhments,    was  then  mafter  of 

VmO}  but  he  furrendered  it  to  Philip,  without  making  any 

fms  for  himfelf,  as  being  only  a  kind  of  truftee,  for  which 

liiip  rewarded  him  with  feveral  noble  poffeffions.     In  the 

can  while  the  people  of  Lodi,  and  the  neighbouring  ftates, 

btered  into  treaty  with  Philip ;    but  John,  who  was  in  pof- 

ffion  of  Lodi,  refufed  to  give  it  up;  and  ordered  his  fon  to. 

defend  it  to  the  laft.     Philip,  upon  this,  carried  John  prifoner 

from  Milan  to  Lodz,  where  he  (hewed  him  in  chains  to  his 

fen,  to  whom  he  offered  not  only  pardon,  but  a  reward,  if 

he  agreed  to  give  up  the  place.     The  young  man  heilrated 

upon  this,  and  expoftulated  upon  the  iniquity  of  his  father^ 

imprifonment.      But  Philip's    foldiers,   in   the  mean    time, 

ftormed  the  place,  and  carried  both  father  and  fon  prifoners 

to  Milan,  where  they  were  executed. 

PHILIP  was  equally  fortunate  againft  the  other  petty  His  great 
tyrants,  who  had  difmembered  the  eftates  of  his  family.     Hefu«*/fc* 
took  Bergamo  and  Brefcia  from  Pandolfo  Malatefta,  and  made  *g***fith* 
Gabrino  Funduli,  the  cruel  tyrant  of  Cremona,  hi3  prifoner..^"  °f 
There  was  fomething  {hocking  in  the  manner  of  this  man's       ^ 
death.     Being  carried  to  the  fcaffold  where  he  was  to  fuffer, 
he  was  exhorted  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  block,  and  to  un- 
dergo death  with  refignation  and  meeknefs;  but  inftead  of 
that,  looking  on  the  friars  who  aflifted  at  his  execution  with  a  m 

furious  air,  he  bid  them  trouble  him  no  more  with  imperti- 
nent exhortations,  adding,  that  he  had  been  villainoufly  be- 
trayed by  Philip,  and  that  he  repented  of  nothing  fo  much,  as 
♦hat  he  had  not  thrown  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  who 
came  to  vifit  him  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  top  of  his  lofty 
.  .tower  at  Cremona.- 

It  would  be  too  tedious  to  particularize  all  the  fucceffes  of 
Philip  in  the  Milanefe.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  having 
fubdued  all  oppofuion  there,  he  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  his 
court  and  army.  He  had  of  houfhold  troops  eight  thcufand 
horfe  and  foot,  and  of  his  other  fubjedb,  drawn  from  different 
parts  of  his  dominions,  above  twelve  thoufa:,d,  all  of  them1 
the  beft  foldiers  -  in  Italy.  Befides  Carmagnola,  he  had  en- 
gaged .  in  his  fervice  the  famous  Nicholas  Picinino,  and  feveral 
others  of  the  moft  famous  generals  then  in  Italy,  by  whom  his 
army  was  excellently  well  difciplined.  The  troops  I  have 
mentioned  were  all  quartered  about  Milan,  and  he  had  above 
twenty  thoufand  more  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Their 
commander  in  chief  was  Carmagnola,  who  was  at  the  fame 
lime  Philips  firft  minifter,  and  married  to  one  pf  his  kinf- 
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women;  and  all  his  inferior  pods,  both  civil  and  -military, 
were  well  fupplied  with  able  officers  and  minifters. 

At  this  time  the  Venetians  held   Verona,  the  Florentines 
Pifa,  and  the  pope  Bologna,  all  which  cities  and  ftates  had 
•  once  belonged  to  Philip's  father,  and  he  refolved   to  retake 
them.     The  reader,  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work,  will 
meet  with  the  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms ;  fo  that  we 
need  not  but  touch  upon  a  few  particulars  that-have  not  been 
yet  related.     Placentia  had  been  furprized  by  Philip^  Ar/etiani 
for  Philip,  by   which  the  emperor  Sigifmond,  who*  bad  de- 
figned  to  give  it  to  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,    was  difap- 
pointed,     Arfellani,  for  that  fcrvice,  came  into  great  favour 
with  Philip;  but  perceiving,  in  a  fliort  time,  that  Carmagnola 
had  the  fole  afcendency  both  in  the  court  and  the  army,  he 
was  fo  ftung  with  emulation  and  jealoufy,  that  he  threw  off 
his  dependence  with  Philip,  and  governed  in  his  own  name, 
Philip,  upon  this,  ordered  Carmagnola  to  march  with  an  ar- 
my againft  Placentia,  which  he  willingly  did.     In  the  mean 
while  Arfellani,  and  Pana\lfo  Malatejla,  entered  into  a  con- 
kad»jrai*ft  fe(^eracy  together,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  Fulgefo,  the 
Genoa,      doge  of  Genoa,  and  his  five  brethren,  who  had  driven  all  the 
oppofite  party  out  of  that  city.     The  exiles  were  befriended 
by  Philip,  who  aftftcd  them  with  part  of  his  horfe.-     About 
the  fame  time  the  Beccarii  again  rebelled,  and  CafleUino  Bec~ 
can  falling  into  Philip's  hands,  was  put  to  death.     His  brother 
Lancelot  entered  into  a  league  with  one  of  the  Facino  family  » 
and    the    former   attacked  TerUna,  and  the  other  AUJpm- 
dria\  while  Carmagnola  drove  Arfellani  out  of  Placentia,  bu^ 
was  unable  to  take  the  citadel.     Lancelot  Bcccari  was  befieged 
and  taken  in  Seravalla ;  and  being  carried  prifoner  to  'Pavia, 
he  was  there  executed  on  a  gibbet.     Thus  ail  who  had  an 
actual  concern  in  the  death  of  Philip'*  mother  or  brother, 
came  to  condign  puniQunent.    Philip  after  that  took  Gavi, 
and  thereby  opened  a  road  for  hirnfelf  into  the  Genoefe  domi- 
nions.    Carmagnola,  upon  this,  left  the  fiege  of  the  caflrle  of 
Placentia,  and  went  to  put  hirnfelf  at  the  head  of  theG*. 
noefe  exiles;  fo  that  Pandolfo  Malatejla  was  at  liberty  to  joia 
Arfellani  in  the  citadel  of  Placentia..    Philip  hearing  this,  and 
that  the  city  .was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Malatejla, 
fent  a  fquadron  of  (hips  to  carry  off  the  inhabitants  under 
George  Valfperg,  who  tranfported  them  to  Pavia,  Lodi,  and 
other  places;  and  Placentia  accordingly  fell  into  Pandolfo1  s 
hands,  but  without  any  inhabitants.     This  occafioned  a  de- 
bate whether  they  ought  not  to  burn  the  city  5   but  it  was 
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CARMAGNOLA  was  all  this  time  preffing  the  Ge-  ^  ^ 
\efty  and  had  even  driven  them  within  the  Walls  of  their  \\zu 
ty,  by  attacking  them  on  the  weftern  Riviera^  while  GuU  He  reduces 
f  Torelli  kept  them  blocked  up  in  another  quarter.  Xhe  Placentia. 
hrjelkni)  and  their  confederates,  .endeavoured  to  relieve  the 
)enoefey  and  advanced  through  the  ftraits  of  the  mountains  $ 
ot  being  ignorant  6f  the  ways,  they  were  (hut  up  by  the 
bttoefe  mountaineers",  and  all  of  them. were  either  killed  or 
wde  prifoners ;  but  afterwards  the  furvivors  were  difmiifedj 
xcepting  a  few  of  thfc  Arjellani  and  the  Malatejia  family, 
rtio  werci  detained  as  pledges  for  the  rendition  of  Placentia. 
7ulg*fo  hearing  of  this  difafter,  offered  to  capitulate  with 
*kHipy  who  underftanding  that  Malatejia  Was  ftill  powerful, 
Uttered  into  a  negociation  with  him.  The  Arfel/ani,  how- 
ever, and  the  other  prifoners,  (rill  refufed  to  deliver  up  Pla- 
tntiax  which  coft  the  unhappy  youths  their  lives,  being  exe- 
roted  on  gibbets  in  fight  of  their  delations.  This  barbarity 
irks  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  perfonal  refentment  of  Car- 
tihgnola  againft  the  Arjellani  and  the  Malatefiiy  and  gave 
nmip  great  difquiet,  though  from  his  natural  diflimulation 
fee  concealed  it.  One  of  the  youths  was  much  regretted  by 
(jl  Italy i  on  account  of  his  excellent  endowments  and  fine 
perfon.  Hrs  mother  beheld  his  execution  from  a  window  of 
(he  caftle  of  Placentia9  and  was  almoft  frantic  with  grief, 
pouring  out  the  moft  bitter  curfes  againft  her  hufband,  for 
Ms  obftinacy  and  rebellion.  The  father,  ftung  with  remorfe, 
ktod  finding"  the  caftle-  to  be  untenable,  abandoned  it  next 
Jay,  and  fled  to  Trevifoy  in  the  Venetian  territories,  where  he 
ffied  a  miferable  exile.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  courage,  but  was  ruined  by  ambition.  It  was 
thought  that  Philip  intended,  if  he  had  furrendered  Placentia^ 
to  have  fubftituted  him  in  the  place  of  Carmagnola,  who  was 
now  declining' in  his  favour: 

The  furrender  of  the  caftle  of  Placentia,  was  followed  by 

the  fabmiflion  of  Borgo  di  San  Dominoy  which  was  held  by 

Orlando  Pallavicini,  and  moft  of  the  noble  families  in   the 

Parmejany    declared  themfelves  GibelinSy    and   chofe   Philip 

either  for  their  mifter  or  protector ;  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty 

that  Nicholas  df  Ferrara  prevented  the  city  of  Parma  itfelf 

from  following  their  example.     This  revolution  was  brought 

about  by  a  moft  Angular  mixture  of  juftice,  treachery,  and 

barbarity,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  related."   Facirio  had 

'driven Qtho,  who  is  called  Otho  III.  and  who  pretended  to  be 

duke  of  Parmay  out  of  Aft/an  ;  upon  which  he  returned  ta 

Parma,  where  he  fell,  in  the  moft  inhuman  manner,  upon 

the  Gibetins,  and  all  whom  he  looked  upon  to  be  his  enemies. 

•     '■;  ■        '  '•••  His 
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His  fpite  was  more  particularly  levelled  againft  the  family  o{ 

Rubeis,  and  he  ordered  all  of  tbem  that  could  be  found  ft 

be  maffacred,  not  -  excepting  children  in  the  cradle,  whdj 

brains  he  dafhed  out  with  his  own  hands  againft  the  wall 

He  then   intended   to  butcher  the  Pallavicini   in  the  iw 

manner,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  Borgo  di  San  Domino ;  but  tty 

inhabitants  (landing  to  their  defence,  he  marched  to  Rem 

then  in  poffeffion  of  the  houfe  of  EJii*  and  toot  it.    As  Orfj 

had  no  money  by  which  he  could  fubfift  his  army,  hewaj 

obliged  to  do  it  by  plunder,  which  made  him  formidable  i 

xnoft1  equally  to  friends  as  foes.      The  famous  Sforza  i) 

elder,  was  at  the  fame  time  a  foldier  of  fortune  in  Italy  \  a^ 

the  marquis  of  Ejle  applied  to  him  for  affiftance,  which  I 

readily  granted,  with  the  conferit  of  the  Florentines  his  m* 

fters. 

The  death       OTHO  was  very  powerful  in  cavalry,,  having  beenjoimj 

</*Otho  of "by  above  four  thoufand  horfe,  who  chofe  to  live  upon  piling 

ranna.      rather  than  pay,  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  Xo  intercql 

Sforza  in  his  march  out  of  Tufcany.     For  that  purpofe  bci* 

tempted  to  furprife  Modena\  but  was  repulfed  after  a  flag 

conflict:,  and  Sfor%a  effected  his  junction  with  the  marquis  a 

Efte\  army.     Sforza  then  marched  to  Rubier  a,  every  iff 

producing  new  Ikirmifhes  between  him  and  Otho*.    At  hi 

according  to  Sforza's   hiftorians,    though  the  matter  is  nd 

mentioned  by  others,  Sforza*  in  endeavouring  to  furprife  I 

convoy,  defeated  Othoy  and  took  him  prifoner ;  but  being  ufr 

able  to  detain  bttn,  Qtbo  efcaped  out  of  his  bands,  and  iaty 

turn  made  feme   of  Sforza's  principal  officers  prifoners,* 

mpngft  whom  was  Aitendula,  a  near  relation  to  Sfirz*}  il 

whom  he  treated  with  the  greateft  inhumanity.    They  efcapd 

from  his  hands  with  great  difficulty ;  and  Otbo9  after  conti/iu- 

ing  the  war  for  fome  time,  perceiving  that  the  marquis  d 

Sforza,   in  conjunction,  over-matched  him,  pretended  agreal 

delire  to  enter  into  a  negociation.     According  to  the  authen 

rity  laft   quoted,  Otbo's   view  was  to  feparate  the  macqi 

from  Sforza,    in   which  cafe  he'  was  in  hopes   they  rani 

both  of  them,  in  the  end,  fall  his.  prey.     His  defign  wasdif- 

covered  to  the  marquis  by  the  officer  who  was  fent  to  appoto 

the  Interview)  and.  the  marquis  dijlembling,   agreed  that  it 

fhould  be  at  a  little  cell  near  Mcdena.     In  the  mean  fl* 

Sforza  concealed  himfelf  in  the  neighbourhood  with  achofa 

body  of  friends,   and   the  marquis  refufing  to   appear,  &I 

was  attacked,  and  killed  by  the  hand  of  Jtt^ndula,  wiihoi 

i 

*  Leonardus  Cribellius  de  vita  Sfortise,  apud  ?*Ju»a1 
ton)*  19.  p.  644. 
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ioll  any  refiftance;  he  being  fo  much  bated,  that  a  woman, 
ofe  hufband  he  had  put  to  death,  plucked  the  heart  out  of 
body,  and  eat  part  of  it. 

The  death  of  Otho  was  a  fortunate  event  for  Philip.  His 
ny  immediately  feparated,  feme  of  them  taking  ferviceun- 
r  him,  and  fome  of  them  under  the  marquis  of  Ferrara  % 
A  though  Otho  left  a  young  fon,  whofe  title  was  for  fome: 
le  recognized  by  the  Parmefans*  his  party  was  quickly 
ven  out*  and  the  marquis  was  received  as  lord  of  Parma** 
lere  he  governed  for  feveral  years  ;  till  be,  in-  his  turnr 
is  expelled  by  Philip*  who  maintained  himfclf  iri  the  go- 
mment  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  would  Kkewife  have 
duced  Reggio*  had  not  the  Venetians  interpofed.  He  then 
arched  to  the  Bergamafco  againft  Pandolfb  Malate/la,  whc* 
as  but  ill  provided  for  a  defence,  becaufe  his  communica- 
on  was  cut  off*  from  Milan.  Mod  of  the  forts,  therefore, 
i  that  country,  fell  into  his  hands  one  by  one  ;  and  Malatejla 
'as  obliged  to  call  in  to  his  affiftance  Nicholas  of  Fdenza*  the 
enetian  general,  who  could  do  no  more  than  guard  the  ftrong, 
affes,  and  garrifon  the  forts. 

About  this  time  Martin  V.  was  chofen  pope  at  the  coun- 
il  of  Con/lance*  and  arriving  in  the  Milanefer  he  met  with? 
i  moll  magnificent  reception  from  Philip*  and  reconfecrated 
he  great  church,,  that  had  been  contaminated  by  interdi&s* 
The  war  (till  continuing  between  Philip  and  ^andolfo  Ma- 
ate/la*  a  compromife  was  now  entered  into  on  both  fides*, 
ihiefly  with  a  view  of  facilitating  Philip's  conqueft  of  Florence* 
This  accommodation  is  faid  to  have  been  effected  by  the  me- 
diation of  pope  Martin*  which  made  him  no  welcome  gueflr 
tt  Florence  to  which  ciry  he  repaired  after  he  left  Milan.. 
Philip  agreed  to  take  Malatejlars  troops  into  his  pay,  and  to 
give  him  an  annual  fubfidy,  on  condition  that  upon  Mala- 
Ujia's  death,  the  pofleffion  of  Brefcia  fhould  revert  to  Philip. 

We  are  now  come  to  an  incident  in.  Philip's  life,  that  re- ' 

ptefents'him  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  w» 

have  hitherto  confidered  him.     The  death  of  a.  mothqr  and  a 

brother,  and  the  difmemberment  of  fo  many  cities  and  dates* 

juflified  fome  feverity  againft  the  authors;  but  his  behaviour 

to  his  wife  was  barbarous,  ungrateful,,  and  wicked,  to  the  laffi 

degree.     We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  difproportion 

there  was  between  their  ages,  which  had  difgufted  Philip  fo 

much,  that  he  had  abftained  from  her  bed.     It  does  not  ap* 

pear  that  the  lady  refented  this  provocation  in  any  indecent, 

or  indeed  paflionate  manner;  and  five  had  even  fubmitted  to 

ferve  him  in  the  moft  menial  offices.     Unfortunately  for  her, 

flie  entertained  as-an  attendant  one  Oro?nbslli*  a  young  man 

5  acconx- 
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accomplifhed  in  tkc  arts  of  mufic,  dancing,  and  theothtfl 

embellifiiments  that  are  moft  acceptable  at  a  court.    Philip, 

confidering  her  life  as  an  obftacle  to  his  pleafure,  accufed  her 

of  criminal  converfation  with  this  youth;  and  though  nothing 

could  be  worfe  founded  than  the  charge,  certain  enchanted 

utenfils  were  pretended  to  be  found  under  her  bed.    Upon 

.        this  villainous  pretext"  the  duohefs  was  feized,  and  confined 

Tragical    pr{foncr  jn  the  caftle  of  Binafco.     Th6  youth  was  imprifoned 

ibd  b  f  **  t"lc  ^ame  tlfne;  an<',  according  to  common  report,  both  0/ 

«/M3an    ^cm  wcre  put  to  *c  torture*     Whatever  might  be  in  this, 

J  it  is  certain  that  he  was  tortured  ;  and  unable  to  withfhwi 

the  force  of  the  pain,  he  con fe fled  the  criminality,  for  which 

>    both  of  them  were  condemned  to  death,  after  being  confronted 

f      with  each  other.     On  this  occafion  the  duchefs  (hewed  an 

invincible  conftancy.      She  .reproached  Orombelli  with  his 

weaknefs,  in  yielding  to  tortures  to  confefs  a  falfhood,  and, 

• .  in  the  moft  folemn  and  affe&ing  manner,  (he  called  God  to 

witnefs  for  her  innocency ;  only  (he  implored  his  pardon  for 

having  yielded  to  the  archbtfhop  of  Milan,  in  perfuading  her 

to  fo  unequal  a  match.     She  declared,  (he  never  had  refeoted 

the  duke's  abftajning  from  her  bed ;  and  (he  mentioned  the 

great  fortune  and  acquifitions  (he  had  brought  Philip;    coih 

eluding,  that  (he  the  le&  regretted  her  death,  becaufe  (he 

had  preferved  her  innocence. 

Having  fintfhed  the  pathetic  declaration,  Orombelli  wis 
put  to  death  before  her  eyes,  and  (he  followed  him  with  the 
moft  heroic  conftancy.     By  the  accounts  of  all  hiftorians, 
fhe  was  a  woman  of  a  very  exalted  character,  and  no  re- 
proach remains  upon  her  memory,  but  the  inequality  of  her 
match  with  Philip.    The  young  man  was  fo  perfectly  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  innocence,  that  he  might  have  efcaped  when 
fhe  was  made  prifoner;  but  inftead  of  that,  he  came  asufual 
to  court,  and  declared,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  tho 
his  friends  told  him  of  his  danger.     Soon  after  the  execution 
of  the  duchefs,  the  duke  brought  to  bis  court  a  young  M* 
lanefe  lady,  whom  he  had  ravifhed  feme  time  before.    As  to 
the  duchefs,  her  unjuft  death  was  thought  to  be  pattly  owing 
to  the  vindictive  temper  of  Philip*  who  refented  her  having 
been  the  wife  of  Facino*  and  the  partner  of  his  victories. 
Philip  fo-       PHILIP  by  this  time  had  become  tnafter  of  GW<7,  in 
comes  ma-   the  manner  related   in  the  hiftory  of  that  city;  and  to  bis 
fterofGt-  other  generals,  he  had  added  Agnslo  of  Pergola*    who  was 
a°a«  known  by  the  name  of  Tartalia.     After  that,  his  great  aim 

was  to  fubdue  Florence*  which  he  endeavoured  to  do  in  the 
manner  defcribed  in  the  hiftory  of  that  city ;  after  reducing 
Imola^  and  a  number  of  other  places  in  the  Romagna.   But 

though 
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feough  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  all  Philip's  fchemes 
ind  operations,  both  in  peace  and  war,  were  dondudled  with 
the  utmoft  judgment,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  apt  to 
carry  his  refinements  too  far.     He  had  too  deep  a  diftruft  of  . 
mankind,    to  render  his  generals  and  ft  ate  (men  fo  ufefui  as 
Ihey  might  have  been  in  his  fervice.     But  that  was  not  the 
Only  misfortune  he  lay  under.     Though  he  had  the  beft  ge- 
nerals at  that  time  in  Italy  in  his  fervice,  yet  they  were  all  oif 
them  mercenaries/  or  foreigners,  and  it  was  their  intereft  to 
protracT:  the  war ;  fo  that  he  could  never  do  any  thing  decifive; 
and  the  indetermined  ftate  of  his  affairs  often  involved  him  in 
tonfor^feen  difficulties.     Though  he  had  again  and  again  de- 
feated the  Florentines,  and  even  reduced  them  to  the  loweft 
tbb;  and  though  he  had  been   profperous  in   almoft  all  his 
undertakings,  yet  frefh  wars  ftarted  up  againft  him  on  ali 
hands;  and  at  iaft,  when  the  Florentines  feemed  to  be  upon 
the  brink  of-  perdition  by  anew  league,  in  which  Philip  in- 
cluded the  Genoefe,  (though  they  were  in  fa£t  his  fubjedls) 
and  the  Siennefe,  they  found  means  to  counter-ball  a  nee  it  by 
another  league  with   the  Venetians,  which  was  favoured  by 
the  pope,  and  faved  Florence.     Philip's  fufpicious  temper  wasy 
fa  other  refpects,   of  infinite  prejudice  to  him.     The  parti- 
ttffars  of  the  wars  he  carried  on  by  Sfonsa,  Braccio,  Pianino* 
.and  his  other  generals,  are  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of  Flo- 
rence,  and  other  parts  of  this  work.     As  his  years  increased, 
fe  did  his  diftruft  of  mankind,  which  fometimes  proceeded 
..to  the  mod  (hocking  cruelties ;  and  his  growing  love  of  plea- 
ftire  led   him  at  laft  to  fequefter  himfelf,  in  a  great  meafure, 
from  the  world,  and  to  fliut  himfelf  up  with  the  inftruments 
of  his  lewdnefs,  which  fome  hiftoriaus  fay,  was  of  an  infa- 
mous nature.     By  this  time,  he  abandoned  the  care  of  his  af- 
fairs to  thofe  who  had  neither  honefty  nor  capacity  to  ma-  • 
nage  them.       Befides  all   the  abbve  considerations^   Philip 
was  now  become  Jbrdidly  covetous. 

The  main  inftrument  of  Philip's  greatnefs  hitherto  had  fie  *Y*r- 
keen  Carmagnola*  who,  we  may  fay,  was  the  only  man  of/ertedty 
virtue  about  his  court.    He  had  lately  conducted  a  war  againft  Carmag- 
the  pope  and  the  Neapolitans  (upon  whofe  crown  Philip  had  no*a» 
an  eye)  with  great  abilities;  but  his  command  being;  given  to 
Torelli  by  Philips  he  came  in  fome   paffion  to  Milan,  where 
he  loudly  complained  of  his  treatment.     Philip  being  befet 
with  flatterers,  conceived  a  deep  prepoffeflion  againft  Carmag- 
*wk,  who  was  not  -of  a  temper  to  remove  it  by  patience  and 
obfequioufnefs.     He  was  ftill  governor  of  Genoa  under  PlnUp*    ' 
r  who  demartdetj  him  to  retrench  the  expence  of  his  govern- 
ment;  upon  which  Carmagnola^  applied  for  a  difmHEon  from  v 

his 
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his  fervkre;    The  duke  was,  at  this  time,  at  one  of  his  coutf*  « 
try-feats  j    and  Carmagnola,  who  had  received  no  exprefs  anT 
fwer,  repaired  to  it  with  a  few  attendants  ;    but  was  denied 
admittance  to  Philip's,  perfon^  being  defired  to  apply  for  au- 
dience to  Henrico,   Philip's  great  minion,   and  Carmagnolds 
principal  enemy. '   Carmagnola  infilled  again  and  again  to  fee 
the  duke  ;    but  was  at  lalt  flatly  refufed  admittance.     Upon 
this,  perceiving  Philip  in  a  window  at  a  diftance,  he  loudly 
upbraided  him  with  his  fervices*   and  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  was  repaid.    He  rode  off,  but  was  purfued  by  Lam- 
pugnani,  another  of  Philip's  favourites,  who  endeavoured  to 
intercept  his  retreat ;    but  failed,  through  cowardice,  in  his 
attempt,     Carmagnola  therefore  continued  his  journeys   and 
reached  'the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who   received 
him  in  perfon  with  all  the  diftin&ions  due  to  his  great  name 
and  merits,  being  himfelf  born  a  fubje<9:  of  Savoy.     Having 
related   the  injuries  he  had  received,  at  the  court  of  PhiUp, 
whom  he  reprefented  as  being  entirely  immerfed  in  pleafures, 
and  equally  weak  ar;d  vicious;  the  duke  upon  this  propofed 
to  Carmagnola,  that  he  fhould  be  general  of  the  confederacy 
that  had  been  lately  formed  between  the  Venetians   and  th« 
Florentines.,  in  which  himfelf  was  a  party.     Carmagnola  agreed 
to  the  propofal,  and  being  invited  to  Venice,  he  there  received 
the  command  of  the  fea  and  land  forces  of  both  republics. 
ntobo  enters     ^T  *s  remarkable$  that  notwithstanding  Philip's  voluptuous 
into  the      retirement,    he  had   employed    fpies,  who  traced  every  ftep 
Venetian   Carmagnola  went,  though  he  travelled  incognito,  for  fear  of 
Jervice.      the  SwiJJes,  from  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories  to   thofe  of 
Venice,  and  was  informed  of  every  defign  he  laid  down.     Per- 
ceiving that  he  had  irretrievably  loft  his  fervice,  he  confif- 
cated  to   bis  own  life  all  Carmagnoles  eftate,    efFe£ls,  and 
money,    befides   his  annual    revenues,    which  amounted  to 
above  forty  thoufand   crowns   of  gold.     This  defe&ion  of 
Carmagnola  turned  the  fcale  of  Philip's  fortunes,  which  ever 
after    that    declined.      At   this  jundlure,    Gahrinio  Fundidi 
was  living  very  peaceably  at  Cajtiglionc,  near  Cremona.     Phil- 
lip fufpedted  that  he  was  a  friend  to  the  Venetians,  and  that 
he  would  betray  Cremona  to  them  ;    at   the   fame  time  ,he 
knew  his  verfatility,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  mod  artful 
men  of  that  age.     Oldrati,  broth er- in  law' to  Gahrinio,  un- 
dertook to  have  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  and  went  with  a 
few  attendants  to  Cremona,  where  he  pretended  that  his  horfe 
was  pricked  with  a  nail  in  his  foot,  and  fen  t  to  Cajlello  for  a 
farrier.     Gahrinio  invited  him  to  his  houfe  ;  but  Oldrati,  pre- 
tending he  could  not  proceed  farther,  Gahrinio  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  was  fejzed  by  Gldrati,  who,  at  the  fame  time, 

found 
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found  m£ans  to  enter  Cafielloy  where  he  was  made  prifoner,  * 

together  with  his  two  fons,  and  fent  to  Pavia,  where  ail  of 
therti  were  executed;  and  thus  an  immenfe  booty,  which 
was  found  in  GaJtillo%  fell  to  Philip. 

OLDRATI  after  this  was  fent  with  a  magnificent  equi-  Treaty  he- 
page  td  Venice  y  in  drder  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  that  repub*  fww»  Phi- 
lie.     Fofiari  was  then  doge  ox  Venice y  and  was  entirely  in  the  UP  **' 
ititereft  of  the  Florentines,  whofe  affairs  were  managed  by  Ro*  Sforza. 
dolfo,  an  able  minifter,  who  defeated  Oldrati  in  all  his  appli- 
cations.   'By  this  time  PZ>////>  had  loft  Brefeia  and  Bergamo  \ 
but  having  got  the  younger  Pianino  into  his  fervice,  foon  re- 
covered his  affairs ;    but  was  afterwards  himfelf  defeated  at 
Angbiera*.'   Aftefthis  lofs,  Philip  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  ' 
Cremona  ;    and  his  affairs,  by  this  time,  had  fallen  into  fuch 
di (order,  that  he  had   no  recourfe  but  that  of  applying  to 
Sforza^  who,  next  to  Carmagnoh,  was  then  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  general  in  Italy.     For  this  purpofe  Jje  employed  Nicho- 
las  deE/le,'vr\\o  remonftrated  to  Sforza  the  danger  which  both 
he  and  the  inferior  Rates  of  Italy  muft  be  expofcd  to  if  the  Flo- 
rentines and  Venetians  fhould  prevail.     Sforza  knew  the  truth 
of  all  this ;    and  Philip  had,  for  fome  time  before,  tempted 
him  with  an  offer  of  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage,  and  of 
leaving  him  all  the  MUanefe.     Sforza  in  anfwer  to  de  EJle*s 
reprefentations,  faid,  he  had  been  fo  long  amufed  by  Phi- 
lip with  that  propofal  of  marriage,  that  he  could  not  truft 
him.     He  advifed  Philips  however,  before  he  gave  any  defi- 
nitive anfwer,  to  endeavour  to  make  up  matters  with  the 
Venetians  and  the  Florentines.  # 

According  to  oil  accounts,  Sforza  was  in  love  with  the 
lady  who  was  propofed  to  him  for  his  bride,  and  would  have       # 
readily  agreed  to  the  overture  of  marriage,  had  he  not  been 
convinced  that  Philip  made  ufe  of  it  as  a  bait  to  draw  him 
into  his  terms,  and  then  to  deceive  him.    But,  in  fad,  an- 
other obftacle  flood  in  the  way ;  for  Sforza,  as  the  lady 
.  was  a  baflard,   could  have  very  little  dependence  upon  the 
focceffion  continuing  in  his  family.    It  is  certain,  however,         * 
that  Sforza  was  inclined  to  clofe  with  the  propofal,  provided 
he  could  do  it  confidently  with  his  honour  to  the  Venetians 
and  the  Florentines,  in  whofe  fervice  he  then  was. 
.    In  the  mean  while,  Carmagnola  continued  ftill  at  the  head  OJirofthe 
of  the  Venetian  army  >   and  Philip  was  fo  jealous  of  his  abili-^jj*  °f' 
ties,  that  he  had  found  inftruments  to  ad  minifter  poifon  to  pi1.!*11'* 
him ;   of  which,  however,  he  recovered,  and  carried  on  the       *P 
war  To  brifkly,  that  Philips  being  now  broken  both  in  mind 
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and  fortune,  declared  that  he  was  refolved,  at  all  events,  M 
conclude  a  peace.  Milan  was,  at  this  time,  immerrfely  rich, 
by  the  former  fucceflea  of  F hi  lip ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
afraid  of  falling  under  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  Venetians^ 
.  or  the  Florentines^  and  offered,  if  their  duke  would  give  them 
leave,  to  carry  on  the  war  at  their  own  expence,  without 
any  afliftance  from  him.  Notwitbftanding  all  bis  misfor- 
tunes, he  had  ft  ill  on  foot  a  noble  army ;  and  his  fubjeds, 
feeing  he  was  now  wholly  immerfed  in  pleafure  and  indolence, 
fCquefted  him  to  lay  afide  all  thoughts  of  war  and  bufinefs, 
and  truft  to  them  for  fuccefs,  being  refolved  to  live  and  die 
tinder  the  Vifconti  family.  As  a  proof  of  their  loyalty,  tbey 
offered  to  maintain  for  him  ten  thoufand  hqrfe  and  ten  thou- 
fand  foot,  without  any  other  con  fid  er  at  ion  than  that  of  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  of  Milan  itfelf,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  of  his  blood-fucking  courtiers. 
But  tbey  agreed  to  leave  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  all  the  reft 
of  his  dominions  and  their  revenues. 
rye&ed.  This  propofal  was  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  by  Philip's  cour- 
tiers, who  reprefented  to  him  the  difgrace  of  fullering  bis 
dukedom  to  fall  under  a  republican  adminiftration.  Thofc 
arguments  prevailed.  Philip  refufed  to  admit  the  deputies 
into  his  prefence,  but  referred  them  to  Hericio;  and  thus  the 
propofal  was  dropt.  Notwithftanding  that,  Philip  refolved  to 
avail  himfelf  fo  far  of  their  offer,  as  to  oblige  them  to  fur- 
nilh  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  to  carry  it  on  at  their 
charge.  He,  therefore,  ramomed  all  the  foldiers  that  had 
been  taken  at.  the  battle  of  Anghiera%  broke  off  all  confe- 
.  rences  for  peace  with  the  Venetians^  and  the  war  was  recom- 
%  menced. 
New  wars  PHILIP  being  flill  rich  in  ready  money,  foon  got  to- 
brtak  out  gether  a  greater  army  than  ever.  During  the  conferences 
in  Italy,  for  peace,  the  Venetians  had  thought  proper  to  difmifs  fome 
of  their  foldiers ;  and  they  all  entered  into  Philip's  pay.  The 
extraordinary  encouragement  he  gave  them  exafperated  tbe 
a  Venetians ;  and  they  called  upon  their  allies  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  engagements.  Thefe  were,  the  Florentines* 
the  duke  of  Savoy  y  the  marquis  of  Mentfirrmt^  who  was  pro- 
rnifed  to  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  Aleffandria^  as  foon  as  it 
could  be  conquered,  arid  the  Genoefe  exiles,  who  were  in 
hopes  of  returning  to  their  city.  Philips  on  the  other  hand, 
made  head  againft  this  powerful  confederacy  both  by  land  and 
water*  He  recalled  Pianino  from  Bologna^  and  marched  a 
flrong  army  into  tbe£rej/anny  where,  atfirft,  his  fuccefs  was 
fo  rapid,  that  it  promised  to  reinftate  him  in  Brefcia,  and  all 
its  dependencies.  It  happened  fortunately  for  Philip^  that 
.    .       .  .  .  S/erzd 
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Bforza  the  Venetian  general,  at  this  time,  had  flill  a  defire  to 
the  match  with  Philips  daughter ;    aud  though  he  had  too 
much  honour  to  betray  his  matters,  yet  he  certainly  did  not 
&GL  Co  decifively  as  he  might  have  done,  had  he  been  free  from 
that  paffion.     The  reader,  in  the  hiftory  of  Florence,  will 
fee  all  the  turns  which  this  war  took.     The  life  of  Philip 
was  the  moft  miferable  that  can  be  fuppofed  ;  for. he  was  in 
perpetual  fufpenfe.    He  was  paflionately  fond  of  quiet,  but 
not  of  peace,  all  his  aim  being  to  keep  war  and  difturbance 
from  his  own  per  fan.    He  never  negotiated  but  with  a  defign 
to  over-reach  others ;  and  he  imagined  that  all  mankind  were 
in  a  confederacy  againft  himfelf.  Thus  his  days  were  one  con- 
tinued chequer  of  fighting  and  treating.    One  day  his  affairs 
appeared  to  be  irretrievable,  and  the  next  he  was  vi£torious    . 
in  every  quarter.  He  made  thegreateft  facrifices  for  tranquility 
of  any  prince  in  his  time,  and  broke  it  upon  the  moft  frivo*    . 
lous  occafions.     He  was  by  nature  the  moft  interefted  man 
alive  ;  and  yet  none  was  ever  known  to  do  more  magnani- 
mous generous  a&ions.   This  was  proved  in  his  treatment  of 
Alphonfo  of  Arragon.     That  prince  had  laid  claim  to  the 
crown*  of  Naples,  in  oppofition  to  Regnier  of  Anjou.     Gaet# 
being  then  befieged  by  Alphonfo,  Philip,  who,  as  we  have  al- 
ready hinted^  had  himfelf  an  eye  to  the  crown  of  Naples, 
ordered  the  Genoefi  to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  its  relief.     Accord- 
ing to  fome  authors,  who  perhaps  refine  too  much  upon  Phi- 
lip** hiftory,  he  was  at  that  time  jealous  of  the  Genoefe,  and 
obliged  them  to  fit  out  that  fleet,  in  hopes  that  it  would  be 
deftroyed  by  Alphonfo.     They  even  go  fo  far  as  to  pretend, 
that  there  was  a  fecret  correfpondence  between  him  and  Al- 
phonfo  for  that  purpofe.     Be  that  as  it  will,  though  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  it  is  certain  that  Alphonfo  was  apprifed 
of  the  approach  of  the  Genoefe  fleet,  went  out  and  engaged  it, 
was  defeated,  and  he  himfelf,'  with  two  of  his  brothers,  were 
made  pri Toners ;   as  were  many  of  his  chief  nobility  and  fol- 
lowers.    Every  one  gave  up  Alphonfo  as   being;  now  utterly  Genero/tlf 
ruined;   and  he  was  carried  from  Genoa  to  Milan,  where  he  ^Philip 
was  nobly  received  and  entertained  by  Philip,  who  dtfmifod  towards 
him  and  all  his  friends  without  ranfom.     But  this  generofity  Alphonfo* 
was  attributed  to  interefted  motives;    and  the  Genoefe,  not  Wham  he 
imagining  that  it  was  poflible  for  Philip  to  perform  any  vir- takes  pri- 
ntout a&ion,  but  with  wicked  views,  refolved  to  revolt  from-^a'r* 
him*    They  were  the  more  ripe  for  this,  as  Philip  had  be- 
haved with  great  haughtinefs   towards  them  ;     and  though 
he  knew  they  hated  Alphonfo  worfe  than  they  did  any  man  in 
fhe  world,  he  compelled  them   to  fit  cut  a  new  fquadrbn* 
which  carried  Alphonfo  to  Milan,  rather  as  a  conqueror  than 
F  /  2  a  captive 
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a  captive  Philip  trembled  at  the  apprehenfions  of  tbe  revok 
of  the  Genoife\  and  to  appeafe  them,  he  pretended  that  he 
bad  given  Alphonfo  his  liberty,  only  on  condition  that  be  fliould 
deliver  up  Corjtca  to  their  republic.  This  pretext  amufed 
the  Genoefe*  till  they  faw  two  thoufand  frefh  troops.  Cent  by 
Philipy  arrive  in  their  city ;  arid  then  their  confptracy  broke 
but  all  at  once. 
.Philip  They  were  beaded  by  one  of  their  own  number,  Francis 

Ujes  Ge-    Spitted*  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  in  war.     They  killed 
noa.  Philip's  governor,  and  obliged  his  garrifon  to  furrender.  The 

next  care  of  the  confpiratois,  was  to  new-model  the  confti- 
tution  of  their  city,  which  they  did  by  cfhufing  eight  perfons, 
'<vhb  had  the  government  in  the  mean  time,  till  it  could  re- 
turn  to  its  former  channel.  Plnlip,  in  hopes  to  prevent  the 
confequences  of  this  revolt,  ordered  Pianino  hrs  general  to 
march  againft  the  city,  while  the  infurgents  befieged  and 
took  the  citadel  i.  fo  that  Picinino  could  do  nothing  effefiual 
againft  the  city,  and  was  obliged  to  march  to  the  TVeflemRU 
viera$  where  he  befieged  Albenga,  which  was  relieved  by  Fvl- 
gofo9  who  again  got  the  government  of  Genoa,  and  recovered 
^  jy  feveral  towns  belonging  to  their  dominions.  Next  year  FuU 
'437-  '&*f°  ^^^  **fe  league  with  the  Venetians  and  Florentines ; 
and  the  inteftine  diviftons  of  Genoa  reviving,  Philip  applied 
to  Baptijl  Fulgofo^  brother  to  the  doge ;  and,  by  making  him 
great  promifes,  engaged  him  in  a  party  for  raifing  himfelf  to 
the  dogefhip  ;  but  in  this  he  failed,  and  was  taken  prifofier. 
He  Was,  however,  pardoned  by  his  brother,  and  fent  with 
feven  gallies  to  affift  the  duke  of  Jnjou9  in  making  good  his 
claim  upon  the  crown  of  Naples.  The'progrefs  and  particu- 
lars of  that  war,  rs  to  be  found  in  our  hiftory  of  Genoa.  AH 
that  regards  Philip  is,  that  Fulgofo  was  in  his  turn  expelled 
by  F///S,  a  new  competitor  for  that  government ;  and  Peter 
Fulgofo  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Philips  who  gave 
him  Novi,  which  enabled  him  to  make  great  depredations 
upon  the  Gtnoefe.  But1 Philip  himfelf,  during  all  his  life- time, 
nevert  regained  his  footing  in  Genoa. 

His  affairs  in  other  parts  of  Lombard^  were,  however,  in 
a  pfofperous  condition.  His  generals  defeated  the  Venetians 
tinder  Carmagnola ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  he  had  fo  much  inte- 
feft  even  in  Venice,  as  to  make  a  party  againft  that  general* 
who  had  behaved  againft  him  with  vaft  rancour,  and  had  been 
the  chief  obftacle  of  all  his  fchemes.  Carmagnola  had  in  his 
compofition  violent  refentments  and  great  haughtinefs,  and 
was  proud  of  having  more  than  once  humbled  Philip,  and 
forced  him  to  accept  law  from  Venice;  but  upon  the  lofs 
of  a  battle*  his  death  had  been  refolved  on  by  that  fenate, 
4  for 
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for  many  months  before  ic  happened:  fo  that  Carmagnela 
knew  nothing  of  what  was  intended  again  ft  him,  and  was 
living  familiarly  with  the  doge,  and  thofe  who  had  pronounced 
his  feptence,  when  all  of  a  fudden  he  was  arretted,  and  a  few' 
hours  after,  undergoing  the  torture,  his  head  was  ftruck  off; 
A*  to  his  crimes,  they  do  not  clearly  appear.  The  pretext 
for  putting  him  to  death,  was  his  entering  into  a  fecret  cor- 
*efpondence  with  the  enemies  of  Venice  \  an  allegation  that 
never  was  proved. 

PHILIP,  ever  fince  the  death  of  bis  firft  wife  Beatrix,  He  mar* 
had  continued  a  widower.     But  his  minions  and  flatterers,  ries  the 
perceiving  his  health,  through  his  vices,  to  be  on  the  decline,  Su&eofSz- 
became  now  importunate  with  him  to  marry ;    and  the  arch-  voy'sjtfter* 
bifhop  of  Milan  undertook  to  make  a  match  between  him  and 
the  daughter  of  Arnadeo  duke  of  Savoy.     Philip  at  firft  was 
averfe  to  the  propofal ;    but  his  creatures  being  in  hopes,  irt 
cafe  of  a  minority,  to  obtain  the  government  lot  themfelves, 
applied  not  only  to   his  friends  and   relations,   but  to  the 
neighbouring  princes,  who  all  of  them  joined  in  their  follici- 
Rations  for  the  fame  purpofe.     Philip,  however,  would  have 
continued  deaf  to  all  their  rernonftrances,  had  they  jjpt  en-  • 
gaged  in  their  party  one  Stephen,  a  reputed  af^rologer,  whofe 
prognoftications  by  the  ftars  were  held  facred  by  Philips  who 
was  then  at  his  retreat  of  Abbiati.     Stephen  no  fooner  pro- 
.pounced  the  ftars  to  have  a  favourable  afoefl,  than  he  agreed 
that  the  lady  fhould  be  fent  for.     Her  friends,  afraid  of  his 
fickle  fantaftical  temper,  had  already  brought  her  to  Rebecca, 
which   lies  within  three  miles  of  Abbiati,  where  (he  was  at- 
tended by  her  brother  and  a  noble  train  of  Savoyards.     The 
ceremonial  of  the  meeting  being  fettled,  the  bride  appeared 
rnounted  on  a  palfrey  behind  her  brother,  and  Philip  met  he* 
on  horfeback  like  wife,  on  a  certain  fpot  in  the  fields,  that 
had  been  marked  out  for  their  firft  interview.     The  compli- 
ments that  pafled  between  them  were  few;  and  Philip,  after 
producing  a  ring,  efpoufed  her  and  mounted  her  behind  him- 
felf,  took  leave  pf  her  attendants,  and  returned  to  Abbiati  to 
confummate  tlje  marriage.     He  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his 
bride,  that  he  ordered  yaft  rejoipings  to  be  made  on  account 
of  the  marriage,  and  not  only  refufed  to  receive  any  thing 
with  her  in  dowry,  but  even  relinduifhed  to  her  brother  the 
duke,  the  quiet  pofleffioq  oiVercelh  ;   a  generofity  which  was^ 
.owing, '  perhaps,   not  more  to  love  thap  to  policy,  as  he 
thereby  made  Arnadeo  his  friend. 

PHILIP,  after  his  marriage,  had  a  fhort  refpite  from 
war;  but  he  was  foon  obliged  to  march  his  troops  againft 
tlje  inhabitants 1  of  the  Ap£ennines}  the  Plactnt\nt  rebels,  and 
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fomc  other  free-booters  in  thofe  parts.  There  is  reafon  to 
believe,  that  Philip  had  no  motive  for  this  expedition,  but  re- 
venge for  thofe  people  having  {hewn  difpofitions  to  take  part 
with  the  Venetians  in  the  late  war;  and  all  mention  of  them 
having  been  omitted  in  the  pacification,  Philip  pretended  that 
he  had  a  right  to  treat  them  as  robbers  and  traitors ;  and  be 
proceeded  accordingly,  by  hanging  fuch  of  them  as  fell  into 
his  hands.  The  reft  of  Philips  life  and  actions,  which  have 
not  been  recounted  in  the  preceding  parrs  of  this  hiftory, 
were  perfeQly  deteftable.  Sforza,  notwithftanding  his  paffion 
fqr  Philip's  daughter,' knew  him  too  well  to  prefs  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials,  though  Philip  himfelf  had  again  and 
again  offered  to  conclude  it;  but  at  laft  a  mere  accident 
brought  it  about.  The  Venetians  were  ever  intent  on  their 
own  interefts,  without  regarding  thofe  of  their  confederates, 
and  that  made  them  withdraw  their  confidence  from  jSforza, 
Other  whom  they  would  not  truft,  but/ could  hot  difcharge.  The 
•wars  palm  of  war  was,  at  this  time,  divided  fo  equally  between 
ireakout.  him  and  PicininOy  that  it  was  hard  to  fay  which  had  the  beft 
right  to  wear  it,  though  the  advantage  of  magnanimity,  ge- 
nerofity,  and  the  other  civil  virtues,  lay  on  Sforvza%s  fide. 
Add  to  this,  that  he  had  at  his  devotion  a  body  of  troops,  the 
beft  difciplined  of  any  then  in  Italy  \  and  they  were  always 
ready  to  follow  him,  without  making  any  quettions  whatever 
party  he  took.  Being  extremely  careful  of  his  honour,  he 
ferved  every  ftate  and  matter  who  paid  him,  with  great  fide- 
lity, as  he  confidered  that  the  want  of  fuccefs,  in  their  eyes, 
was  the  want  of  merit.  He  was  therefore  the  more  vexed, 
i  *  that  the  Venetians  did  not  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  in 

Lombardy,  with  the  fame  vigour  as  before,  and  went  to  Ve- 
nice^ where  he  cleared  himfelf  of  all  fufpiciohs  fo  effe&uaHy, 
that  the  Venetians  ordered  their  troops  to  withdraw  from  Tuf- 
cany  to  join  him.  But  before  that  could  be  effected,  Picinim, 
who  was  well  fupported  by  Philip,  had  obtained  fo  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  field,  that  there  was  a  probability  that  Sforza 
and  his  army  muft  furrender  prifoners  of  war.  Picinino,  who 
bad  nothing  to  depend  upon  for  his  fubfiftance  but  his  fword, 
thought  himfelf  fo  hire  of  that,  that  having  made  his  difpo- 
fitions, he  fent  to  demand  of  Philip  the  city  and  territory  of 
Piacenza,  becaufe,  as  he  faid,  he  was  not  matter  of  fo  much 
earth  as  would  bury  him.  Philip  no  fooner  received  this 
meflage,  than,  either  out  of  caprice  or  policy,  but  moft  pro- 
bably the  former,  he  refolved  to  purchafe  peace  at  any  rate. 
He  accordingly  fent  Antony  Fortona  to  Sforza,  to  make  an  end 
of  all  difficulties,  and  to  conclude  the  marriage  without  farther 
delay.    The  intereft  of  the  Venetians^  Sforza's  matters,  was 

not 
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not  forgot ;  For  Philip  gave  up  to  them  all  his  claims  upon 
the  Breffan  and  the  Bergamefi\  with  other  cities  and  forts  that 
.  had  been  conquered  from  him ;  and  matters  were  made  up 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  Florentines.  As  to  Sforza,  he  ob- 
tained the  lady  in  marriage,  and  with  her  the  city  of  Cremona. 
According  to  fome  authors,  this  peace  was  mediated  by  A.  D. 
Sforxa  alone;  but  others  fay,  that  Philip  difpatched  a  meiTen-  *Hl* 
ger  to  found  the  difpofuions  of  tbe  Venetian  fenate,  who  were 

•  asdefirousof  tt  ashimfelf;    for  he  obtained  Martinengoy  and 
ill  the  forts  and  places  upon  the  Ghiaradadda ;    and  the  claims 

•  ©f  the  Gonzaga  family  upon  the  Mantuan^  were  fettled  at  the 
.  (ante  time. 

This  peace,  which  in  itfelf  was  equitable,  pleafed  a!l  Italy 3  Sforza 
excepting  the  pope  and  Picinim.    The  nuncio  of  the  former,  marries 
when  it  was  concluded,  lehFenicein  a  rage,  breathing  fury  PhilipV 
againft  the  contracting  parties,  for  having,  he  faid,  betrayed  naturai 
the  interefts  of  the  church.    As  to  Pianino,  Philip  (A),  t\mdaulhur> 
moment  the  articles  were  agreed  upon,  fent  him  a  peremp- 
tory order  to  make  a  truce  with  Sforza  for  a  year.    This 
command  came  upon  him  like  a  thunder-bolt.     He  refufed 
to  obey  it,  till  Philip  gave  him  to  undcrftand,  that,  if  he  did 
not  comply,  he  would   give  him  up  to  his  enemies,   from 
whom  he  knew  he  could  exped  no  quarter ;    upon  which 
Picinino  was,  with  the  utmoft  reluctance,  forced  to  fubmie. 
The  marriage  between  Sforza  and  Philip's  daughter,  was  ce- 
lebrated at  Cremona.    According  to  Paul  Jovius,  Philip  was 
long  in  fufpenfe,  whether  to  give  the  preference  of  his  fuc- 
ceffion  to  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  or  to  Sforza.    The  former 
was  befriended  in  his  councils  by  Brccard  Pajfico  and  Francis, 
Landriani\   and  the  latter  by  Andrew  Birago  and  Peter  Pit - 
Jlerla.     The  matter  remained  long  doubtful  ;   but  Philip's  af- 
fection for  his  daughter  prevailed  in  Sforza's  favour,  though, 
as  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  obferve,  he  retained  foil  a  ftrong. 
inclination  for  Alphonfo.  - ; 

♦    Though  Philip  had  every  motive,  both  of  intereft  and 
inclination,  to  cherifh  the  peace  he  had  juft  obtaiped ;    yet 

f  (A)    Whatever  hiftorians  in  been  for  fome  time  in  agitation 

general    may   fay,    this  peace  appears  pretty  plain,  from  the 

feems  not  to  have  been  fo  ha-  uncertainty  of  us  date,    fome 

ftily  concluded  as  they  repre-  placing  it  in  1440,  and  fome  in. 

fent,    and  it  was  in  faft  owing  1441  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  the 

to  the  fecret  jealpufy  which  all  chief  terms  of  it  were  concluded 

parties  had  of  the  pope,  as  well  in  the  former  year,    but  it  was 

as    the    refentment    of  Philip  not  ratified  :i!l  the  latter, 
a&ainft  Picinino.    That  it  had  ,  ■ 
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it  fcarcely  was  concluded,  when,  by  bis  own  impatience  and 
fufpicious  temper,  it  was  difturbed.  •  Alphonfo,   the  king  of 
Naples,  having  got  the  advantage  of  his  competitor  Reguier, 
who  held  nothing  in  that  kingdom  but  the  capital,  had  ieized 
Benevento,   and  other  great  poffefiions  belonging  to  Sjorzv, 
that  had  been  granted  to  bis  father  for  his  Jer vices  in  that 
kingdom.     Sforza,  who,    after  the  celebration  of  his  mar- 
riage, had  retired  to  Venice,  immediately  formed  connexions 
in  favour  §  of  Regnier,  who  was  joined  It  Ice  wife  by  the  pope, 
the  Florentines,  and  the  Genoefe  j  all  of  whom  were  jealous  of 
Alphonfo**  power.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  had  recourte  to 
Philip*  vith  whom  he  had  fo  much  reafon  to  be  fatisfied; 
and  Philip^  having  nothing  to  apprehend  oh  the  fide  of  Naples, 
readily  came  into  his  views,    and  even  perfuaded  his  holiness 
.  to  join  againft  Sforza,  moft  of  whofe  eftates  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  church.    At  the  fame  time,  Philip  offered  to 
fend  Picinino,  who  continued  dill  in  his  fervice,  to  his  affif- 
tance,  which  he  aftually  did  ;  and  Pianino  entering  the  tnar- 
guifate  of  Ancona,  Gripped  Sforza  of  a  1  moft  all  he  pofleffed 
there.     In  the  mean  while,    Aiphonfa  drove  his  competitor 
Regnier  out  of  Naples,  and  took  that  capital;    while  Antony 
Bentivoglio  of  Bologna,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Florentines,  pre- 
pared to  affift  Sforza.,    Philip*  according  to  the  myfteiious 
manner  in  which  he  conduced  all  his  adions,  feeing  Ai- 
phonfo  in  pofleflion  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  was  fecretly  glad 
of  the  confederacy  that  had  been  formed  in  favour  of  his  fon- 
jn-law ;   but  flill  proceeded  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himfelf.     He 
would  not  give  Picinino  orders  to  return  with  his  army  to  the 
Milanefe,   and  agreed  with  Alphonfo  in  fuffering  Sforza  and 
the  pope  to  fight  it  out  between  themfelves. '  Though  Pi- 
anitws  army  was  paid  by  himfelf,  yet  he  was  afraid  of  the 
entire  dependence  they  had  upon  their  general ;    and  thus 
Picinino  had  only  himfelf,  and  the  valour  of  his  foldiers,  to 
depend  upon ;  while  Sforza,  receiving  frefh  reinforcements, 
'  defeated  Picinino,  and  obliged  him  to  take  refuge  in  MonUc- 

chio.     This  reverfe  of  fortune  interefted  the  pope  and  Al- 
phonfo,  who  were  afraid  of  Sforza's  progrefs,  in  favour  of  /V- 
cinino,  whom  they  enabled  to  take  the  field  with  a  ftrpnger 
*rmy  than  before,  which  turned  the  tide  of  war  once  more 
againft  Sforza.     When  Picinino  viz*  on  the  point  of  vi&ory, 
Philip,  under  a  plaufible  pretext,  ordered  Picinino  to  repair 
to  Milan,  which  he  did,  leaving  the  command  of  his  army  to 
hut  eonti-    his  fon.     Sforza  laid  hold  of  that  "opportunity  to  attack  young 
vues  intbeP'"l*i™>  whom  he  entirely  defeated,  and  took' priforier;  and 
'Venetian   the  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  been  deceived  and  aban- 
Jfer-utie.      doned  by  Philip,  died  of  grief  in  the  year  1445.     Sforza,  by 
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bis  late  vi#ory,  regained  his  e  Sates  in  Ancona,  an<l  came  to 
an  accommodation  with  his  hblinefs. 

We  have  already  feen  the  revolution  which,  at  fhis  time, 
happened  in  the  Bolognefe,  in  which  Philip  had  fo  great  con- 
cern*. Notwithstanding  Sforza**  late  accommodation  with 
the  pope,  he  never  had  been  able  to  prevail  with  Philip  to 
.  give  him  the  command  of  his  army,  who  fent  for  Ciarpeflone, 
,  a  general  officer  who  had  deferted  from  the  Venetian  fervice, 
.to  .fucceed  Picimna.  Ciarptlkne  was  then  in  Sforza's  arniy$ 
.but  upon  his  receiving  Philip's  order^  he  was  arretted  and 
put  to  death,  though  it  does  not  clearly  appear  upon  what' 
pretext.  We  are  informed^  that  Philip,  before  this,  had  given  '  * 
an  eftate  to  Ciarptlkne  in  the  Milanefe.     This  outrage  upon  * 

Philip's  dignity,  produced  another  war  in  Ancona  and  Lom- 
.  bard*  b.     Philip  was  joined,  in  fuppbrting  Gifmcnd  Malatefia  of 
Rimini,  by  the  pope  and  the  king  of  Naples ;  as  was  Sforza  in 
.flapping  him  of  his  eftates;  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Floreri* 
tines.     Philip,  upon  the  death  of  Ciarpellone,  had  given  the 
command  of  his  army  to  young  Picinino,  whom  Sforza  had 
kt  at  liberty.     But  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Cafal  by  the 
Venetians,  who  purfued  their  advantages  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  Milanese,    and  the  gates  of  that  capital  j  while  Sforza 
baffled  two  attempts  formed  by  his  father-in-law  upon  Cre-       » 
nana  and  Pontremoli c.  The  fuccefies  of  the  Venetians  produced 
a  reconciliation  between  Philip  and   his  fon- in-law  Sforza: 
Jioth  of  them  were  perfe£Uy  fenfible  that  the  Venetians  aimed 
at  becoming  matters  of  the  Milanefe.    The  duke  could  im- 
mediately receive  no  affiftance  from  his  ally  Alphonfo  kin£  of 
Naples,  who  however  promifed  to  fend  it  to  him ;  and  heing 
now  difpirited,  blind,  and  negleded  by  his  fubjedte,  he  found 
himfelf  obliged,  after  all  his  fine  fpun  politics,  to  apply  for 
relief  to  his  fon-ih-law  Sforza. 
-     The  latter  had  a  difficult  game  to  manage.     He  was  (till 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Venetian  army,  though  his  kirif- 
man  Attendula,   an  able  and  brave  officer,   was  the  adting 
general,  and  had  entirely  broken  the  power  of  Philip's  arms 
under  Picinino,  and  therefore  was  extremely  cautious  in  his 
anfwer  to  Philip.     The  Venetians  were  not  infenfible  of  the 
views  of  his  father-in-law,  ana*  endeavoured  to  outbid  him, 
by  offering  him  a  power  over  their  armies,  little  inferior  to 
that  -of  a  perpetual  di&ator.     Sforza's  ipdecifion  flill  conti- 
nued ;    and  the  Venetians  thought  themfelves,  through  their 
late  fuccefies,  powerful  enough  to  force;  hjm  into  their  mea- 

a  Univ.  Hill.    vol.  xxxvi,    p.  278.  b  Ibid.  p.  180. 

f  Vol.  xxii,  p.  177. 
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Cures.     They  imprifoned  3n  envoy  he  ferit  to  their  fenafe. 
They  cancelled  all  the  public  a&s  they  had  pafied  in  his  fa- 
vour;    and  at  laft  they  attempted   to  furprife  Cremona^  in 
which  they  failed.     In  the  mean  while,  Philip  had  loft  al- 
moft  all  bis  towns  upon  the  Adda ;    and  Brandolino  ereded 
the  Venetian  ftandard  under  the  walls  of  Milan  >  inviting  the 
inhabitants  to  (hake  off  Philip's  yoke,  and  to  aflert  their  li- 
berty.    It  was  now  high  time  for  Sfortia  to  determine  on  the 
part  he  was  to  aft ;  and  his  decifion  was  in  favour  of  his  fa- 
PhilipY     ther-inlaw-     He  accordingly  fet  out  to  his  relief;    but  wben 
death  and  ^e  was  uPon  hi*  march,  he  received  accounts  of  Philip**  death, 
char  after,  which  happened  in  Augujl  1448,  when  he  was  fixty  years  of 
age,  from  a  violent  fever. 

PHIL  IP's  character  is  one  of  the  rhoft  difficult  to  draw 
of  any  in  hiftory.    Though  he  is  allowed,  by  all  writers,  to 
have  been  one  of  the  beft  foldiers  and  completeft  ftatefmen 
of  his  age  j  yet  diflruft  and  fu perdition  had  weakened  him  to 
a  degree  of  the  loweft  contempt  with  his  friends,  as  well  as 
his  enemies.     He  naturally  was  expenfive,  magnificent,  and 
voluptuous;    yet  he  feldom  enjoyed  quiet,  and   more  than 
once  brought  his  dominions  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  his  parfi- 
mony.    Pauljovius,  who  was  the  beft  acquainted  with  his 
character  of  any  other  writer,  Is  of  opinion,  that  the  anex- 
ampled  generofity  he  (hewed  to  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples*  was 
the  refult  of  his  own  magnanimity ;   that  he  excelled  all  his 
anceftors  in  the  fplendor  of  living  ;   that  the  magnificence  of 
his  hofpitality  was  inexpreflible  ;   and  other  writers  agree  in 
celebrating  the  politenefs  of  his  addrefe,  and  the  fprightlmefs 
of  his  converfation  :    while  all  allow,  that  he  bore  the  moft 
mortifying  reverfes  of  fortune  with  the  greateft  calmnefs  and 
intrepidity.     The  fame  authors  who  cloathe  him  with  this 
noble  ch  a  rafter,  admit  that  he  was  naturally  fo  timid,   that 
he  trembled  at  hearing  a  fmall  clap  of  thunder ;  and  that  on 
fuch  occafions  he  fled  Tike  onediftra&ed  to  dark  fubterraneous 
recedes.     When  at  home  he  generally  lived  in  a  fmall  clofct 
that  could  receive  but  very  little  company.     The  accefs  to 
his  perfon  was  very  difficult.    He  commonly  managed  his  bu- 
finefs  at  fecond  hand,  and  (hewed  great  averfion  to  company. 
'In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  pretended  that  his  eye-fight 
had  failed  him,  and  that  he  coflld  notdifcern  one  perfon  from 
another  5  while  thofe  who  were  better  acquainted  with  him, 
thought  that  this  defect  proceeded  only  from  afFe&ation  and 
diftruft;    and  that  the  frequent  ufe  he  made  of  interpreters 
and  monitors  proceeded  from  diflimulatipn.    Hp  took  great 
delight   \n  reading  hiftory;   and,  according  to  Pauljovius* 
who  lived  near  the  time,  he  ufed  a  fpying  or  magnifying 
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(his  *,  to  look  at  the  young  men  belonging  to  bis  .court,  as  they 
itere  playing  at  tennis,  or  exercifing  themfelves  in  wreftling ; 
and  when  he  faw  any  who  pleafed  him  by  their  addreis,  vi- 
gour, or  beauty,  he  commonly  took  them  into  his  fervkre 
about  his  perfon;  a  circumftance  that. has  borne  hard  upon 
his  memory,  though  Paul  Javius  attempts  to  vindicate  him 
from  any  fufpicions  of  unnaturality. 

After  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  feveral  wanton  execu- 
tions he  ordered,  it  would  be  difficult  to  clear  him  from  the 
charge  of  being  perfonally  cruel ;  but  Jovius  lays  the  blame 
of  many  of  his  failings  upon  bad  advifers,  particularly  upon 
CHdrati  Lampugnani,  who  had  been  bred  up  with  him  from 
his  youth,  and  had  obtained  an  entire  fway  over  his  affections, 
by  depreciating  all  but  his  own  merits,  and  thofe  of  his  fa- 
vourites. Philip's  failings  grew  with  his  age;  and  Jovius 
himfelf  acknowledges,  that  towards -the  end  of  his  life,  his 
bad  qualities  encreafed,  particularly  his  inconftancy  and 
cruelty.  He  is  accufed,  while  he  was  fickle  and  variable  in 
bis  friendfbtp,  to  have  been  determined  and  inexorable  in  his 
hatred,  and  that,  however  he  might  feem  to  overlook  it,  he 
never  pardoned  an  offence  that  had  been  once  given  him. 

His  irrefolution  made  him  unhappy  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  for  though  he  had  nothing  but  the  affiftance  ofSforza 
to  depend  on,  and  though  he  doated  on  his  daughter  Blanche, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Sforza,  who,  as  we 
have  already  fatd,  was  a  baftard,  fucceeding  him  in  his  do- 
minions, and  ftill  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Alphanfo.  That 
prince  had  nobly  repaid  the  generality  which  had  been  {hewn 
him  by  Philips  whofe  partiality  towards  him  went  fo  far,  as 
it  is  faid,  to  make  a  will '  in  his  favour,  which  never  was  N 
figned,  Philip  being  deterred  by  the  univerfal  averfion  that 
prevailed  amongft  his  fubjecls  againft  the  Neapolitans.  Al~ 
phmfo  III.  of  Naples*  however,  hearing  that  this  will  had 
been  deftroyed,  put  in  his  claim  to  the  Milanefe  fucceflion. 

By  Philip's  death,  the  legitimate  male  line  of  the  Vifionti  Affairs  of 
family  was  at  an  end,  and  the  next  lawful  heir  was  FalentinaM&m* 
his  fitter,  who  had  married  the  duke  of  Orleans,  fon  to 
Charles  V.  of  France.  By  die  contract  of  that  marriage,  the 
lawful  progeny  of  it  was  to  fucceed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan* 
in  failure  of  the  heirs  male.  But  this  provifion  was  difputed 
by  the  emperor,  who  pretended  that  it  could  not  be  valid 
without  his  confenr,  which  it  never  had  obtained.  Notwith- 
standing this  objection,  neither  Sforza  nor  the  French  court 
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regarded  the  imperial  authority,  and  the  people  of  Milan  re- 
garded it  lefs  than  either.  Sforza  had  great  difficulties  to 
conquer  before  he  could  make  good  his  claim.  By'h'is  dif- 
ference with  the  Venetians  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  his 
.  troops ;  and  he  knew  that  mod  of  the  powers  of  hah/  were 
his  enemies.  Though  he  had  a  great  party  in  the  Milmefe* 
yet,that  city  was  far  from  being  united.  Many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants inclined  to  a  republican  government,  and  fame  to  Al 
phonfo  *  but  the  republicans  proved  the  moft  powerful.  Sforu^ 
to  give  them  as  little  time  as  poflsble  for  deliberation,  moved 
with  his  army  towards  Milan*  and  offered  its  inhabitants  his 
fervices.  By  this  time,  they  had  eftabliftied  themfelves  in- 
to  a  kind  of  republican  government ;  and  we  are  now  to 
confider  the  houfe  of  Vnfconti  to  be  entirely  at  an  end. 
The  great  figure  which  they  had  for  fome  ages  made  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy*  the  prodigious  magnificence  of  their  buildings 
and  public  works,  and  their  ftrength,  efpecially  under  Bar- 
nabo%  compared  to  their  power  ever  ftnee,  makes  it  plain  that 
the  Vifconti  on  the  whole  were  a  generous  and  a  wife  family. 
S  FOR  Z  A  received  an  anfwer  to  his  application,  that  the 
people  of  Milan  were  ready  to  take  him  into  their  pay  upon 
the  fame  terms  on  which  be  had  ferved  the  late  duke;  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  they  were  willing  to  relinquish  to  bio 
Brefcia  and  Verona*  as  foon  as  he  could  conquer  them.  It 
would  be  difgufting  the  reader,  fhould  we  proceed  in  the 
hiilory  of  the  Sforza  family,  which  we  were  unavoidably 
*  obliged  to  infert  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  this  work,  particu- 
larly in  our  hiftory  of  Florence*  where  he  will  find  a  full 
account  of  Lewis  Sforza*  who  made  fo  great  a  figure  in 
the  hiftory  of  Italy ,  and  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  his  own  cun- 
ning. If  is  certain,  that  if  a  legal  tide  by  birth  lay  to  the 
fucceflion  of  the  Milanefe,  it  was  vefted  in  the  houfe  of  Or- 
leans and  the  kings  of  France.  l  Lewis  XII.  accordingly  put  in 
his  claim  to  the  fame,  as  being  grandfon  of  JohnGaleam\ 
and  for  fome  time  he  was  fuccefsful;  but  the  infolence  of  the 
French  was  fuch,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  thcMUneji 
by  the  Swifs  and  Maximilian  Sforza ;  and  Francis  I.  of  Frana* 
in  his  turn,  defeated  the  Swifs  and  Mtlanefe*  and  obliged  the 
.defendants  of  the  Sforza  family  to  relinquish  the  govern-. 
rnent  for  a  penfion  of  thirty  thouland  ducats  a  year.  Frauds 
Sforza*  the  fon  of  Maximilian*  however,  being  affifted  by  the 
emperor  and  the  pope,  regained  the  pofleffion  of  the  Milfr 
?ufe  about  the  yea*  1521;  and  eight  years  after,  the  Frtnfi 
king,  by  the  treaty  of  Qambroy*  gave  up  his  claim  upon  thai 
duchy. 
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&tf¥f  in  ft£,  the  empef6rs  6f  Germany had,  perhaps,  the 
faireft  title  to  the  Milanefey  in  right  of  their  being  formerly  fo-  k 
vereighs  of  iito/p.  Upon  the  death  of  Francis  Sfirza,  there- 
fore, in  the  year  1536;  the  emperor  Charles  V.  declared  the 
Milanefe  to  be  an  imperial  fief,  and  granted  the  inveftiture  of 
it  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  king  of  Sfain%  in  whofe  family  it  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1706,  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  imperialifls,  and  the  emperor  again 
took  pofleffion  of  it  as  a  fief.  It  was  confirmed  to  his  houfe 
by  the  treaty  of  Baden  in  17149  by  the  quadruple  alliance  in 
1718*  and  by  the  peace  of  Aix4a-ChapelU  in  1748.  .This 
line  aufchy,  however,  has  undergone  prodigious  difmember- 
ments,  as  we  (ball  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  the  hiftory  of 
Savoy ;  though  her  imperial  majefty,  as  heirefs  of  the  houfe  I 
of  Aujlrias  never  has  relinqutfhed  the  dominium  dinclum  5' 
which,  'however,  feems  more  properly  to  belong  to  her  huf- 
band;  as  head  of  the  empire,  than  to  her.  The  duke  of  Ma* 
derra,  who  is  in  high  -favour  with  the  imperial  court,  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1753,  imperial  vicar-general  and  governor  of  the 
Milanefe>  during  the  minority  of  the  archduke  of  Aujlria% 
Peter  Leopold*,  -who  is  declared  goverranvgeneral  of  the  Au- 
fitian  Lomiardy,  * 
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The   HISTORY   of  MODENA 

WFERRARA. 

s'e  c  T.    I. 

Containing    a  Geographical  Defcription  of,  Moden* 
Hifiory  of  the  Modenefe  to  the  Year  1 762. 

DefcripiionWF^'  hav*»  m  **  Several  parts  of  th;s  work,  been  fo  full 
$f  Mode-  on  the  hiflory  of  the  different  parts  of  Italy  y  as  occa- 

na,  and  fipn  prefented,  that  it  would  be  repeating  this  fame  thing  over, 
its  terri-  (hould  we  particularize  all  the  fa$s  in  which  Modem  w& 
toy.  concerned  in  common  with  the  other  Italian  ftates.  We 
Iball  therefore,  in  conformity  with  our  propofed  brevity,  touch 
upon  a  general  defcription  of  the  duchy,  and  the  hiftory  of 
its  dukes,  in  their  order  of  fuceefiion,  which  we  had  no  op- 
portunity of  introducing  before. 

-  MODENA  is.  furrounded  by  the  duchies  of  Parma  wl 
Mantua*  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  trie  duchy  of  Florence*  and 
the  republic  of  Lucca.  It  is  from  fouth  to  north  fifty-fix 
EngUJh  miles,  and  from  weft  to  eaft  between  twenty-four 
and  thirty-fix.  The  foil  is  reckoned  generally  good,  and  a 
full  of  natural  medicines,  which  are  famous  for  curing  parti* 
cular  difeafes.  Modena  is  the  capital  of  the  duchy ;  and 
though  not  celebrated  for. its  lofty  buildings  and  fpacious 
(beets,  it  contains  feveral  objects  worthy  the  curiofity  of  a 
traveller.  The  new  city,  however,  is  tolerable,  and  vi- 
fited  for  its  fine  pictures,  particularly  the  famous  night 
piece  of  Correggio^  representing  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  fhepheids,  which  *  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the 
fineft  in  the  world.  The  moft  celebrated  churches,  are  thofc 
of  the  Jefuits,  the  Tbeatines^  and  the  Dominicans.  In  the 
college  founded  by  St.  Borromeo^  feventy  or  eighty  young 
noblemen  are  maintained  and  inftru&ed.  The  ducal  palace 
is  magnificent,  and  full  of  excellent  pictures.  Reggio*  anci- 
ently called  Rhegium  Lepidi*  is  the  next  town  of  note  in  the 
duchy,  and  a  bifhop's  fee,  under  the  archbifhop  of  Bologna. 
It  lies  in  a  healthy  firuation,  and  deferves,  more  than  Modena 
does,  to  be  the  capital  of  the  duchy.  It  is  tolerably  well 
fortified,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  fafhion.  The  city  of 
Reggio  patted  through  a  vaft  number  of  hands,  before  it  came 
to  the  houfe  of  Efte.  The  manner  of  living  here  is  licen- 
tious, through  the  formality  and  ftrictnefs  of  devotion  that 
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tcvails  amongft  the  fair  fex,  and  .which  gives  them  great 
iberties.  ,  , 

CARPI,  is  of  iffelf  a  prirjcipaJky,  though  a  fmall  one, 
md  lies  about  four  leagues  from  Modem.  It  formerly  be* 
onged  to  the  houfe  of  Pio  ;  the  elder  ions  of  which  bore  the 
itle  of  princes  of  St.  Gregory.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourr 
e^nth  century,  Manfyoy  was  the  firft  prince  of  Carpi ;  but  in 
j)e  fixteenth  Albert  Piof  after  ferving  the  emperors  Maximi- 
ian  and  Charles  V.  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Francis  I.  of 
Francey  and  was  his  ambaffador  to  pope  Clement  VII.  on 
phich  account,  being, found  at  Rome  at.  the  fack  of  that  city, 
he  emperor  Charles  V.  gave  his  principality  to  Alfonzo,  duke 
i&Ferrar&i  in  whofe  bands  great  part  of  it  was  before,  hav- 
ngbeen  obliged  to  furrender  it  to  defend  himfelf  from  his 
Pfln  coufirjs  and  kinfinen.  The  duke  of  Ferrara%  in  recom- 
mence, gave  to  the  family  the  town  ofSaJfuolo>  and  fome  other 
twjds.  Albert  was,  however,  at  laft  obliged  to  retire  to  Pa~ 
rtr,  where  being  ftripped  of  all  his  eftates,  he  died  in  1538, 
with  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  bed  and  braved  men  of  x 
bis  age.  The  family  of  Pio  is  yet;  in  being,  and  continues 
jttached  to  the  French  court.  Some  of  them  have  been  even 
raffed  to  the  purple,  and  {till  make  a  figure  in  Europe.  Correggi* 
|s  anotherprincipality  of  this  duchy,  but  its  heads  forfeited  their 
eftate  by  taking  part  in  the.  wars  of  Italy  againft  the  emperor, 
who  conferred  it  on  the  duke  of  Modem.  The  princes  or'  that 
boufe  now  live  at  Parma,  and  pretend  to  be  descended  of  a 
natural  fon  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria.  Berfelli  is  another  terri- 
tory, lying  in  the  fame  duchy,  and  was  formerly  celebrated 
footh  m  the  Raman  and  the  Longobardic  hiftory.  It  is  now 
dwindled  down  to  an  inconfiderabie  place,  compared  to  what 
it  was.  In  1702  the  fortifications  were  blown  up;  the  place 
itfelf  having  been  bombarded  by  the  duke  of  Vendofme.  It  is 
at  Berfelli  that  the  Po  divides  the  Modeneje  and  the  Mantuan* 
and  thofe  two  dukes  jointly  contributed  in  fitting  out  and 
maintaining  a  vefiel  on  that  river,  for  collediing  their  duties, 
and  preventing  all  illicit  commerce.  But  the  imperial  court' 
gave  orders,  upon  a  quarrel  with  the  duke  of  Mantua ,  for 
deftroying  this  cuftom-houfe  yacht  (as  we  may  call  it) 
which; was  accordingly  done;  and  the  dukes  of  Modena  have 
ever  fince  been  endeavouring  to  repair  Berfelli,  which  would 
be  of  vaft  advantage  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  on  their 
fide. 

RUBIERA  is  a  fortrefs  lying  between  Modena  and. 
Reggioy  but  is  by  no  means  ftrong,  and  ferves  at  prefent  to 
confine  ftate  prisoners.  Final  of  the  Modenefe,  fo  called  to 
diftinguifli  it  from  the  Final  of  the  Genoefe,  i$  a  pretty  little 
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town,  lying  on  the  river  Panaro,  five  leagues  front  A&defitty 
towards  Ferrara.  By  its  filiation,  it  is  greatty  exjrofed  to 
the  ravages  of  war ;  and  during  the  two  laft  wars  in  Italy,  it 
was  frequently  the  theatre  of  aftion,  and  obliged  to  obey  botk 
tide?,  as  each  prevailed.  Safliuh  formerly  belonged  to  the 
princes  of  Carpi,  and  at  prefent  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  Modena.  Nouatztola  is  the  rich  and  famous  abbey  we 
have  taken  notice  of  fo  often  in  the  hiftory  of  Bologna.  The 
remains  of  it  are  ftill  magnificent;  but  the  few  monks  who 
repair  to  it,  are  miferabfy  poor,  while  the  revenues  of  the  ab» 
bey  are  pocketted  either  by  the  duke  of  Modem,  or  fome  of 
hi*  family.  According  to  fome  authors,  this  monaftery  was 
founded  by  the  famous  countefs  Matildas  others  fay,  by 
Jnfelm,  a  religious  Lombard  prince ,  who  himfelf  led  a  life  of 
devotion,  and  fettled  in  that,  and  other  religious  houfes,  in  tbt 
neighbourhood,  upwards  of  one  thoufand  monks.  Canofa  * 
the  celebrated  caftle,  lying  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and 
giving  title  to  an  earl,  where  the  countefs  Matilda*  and  her 
gallant  pope  Gregory,  obliged  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  to  wait 
for  three  days  fucceflively  bare-footed  (though  he  was  a  very 
high- fpirited  prince)  in  1076,  in  a  coarfe  woollen  penitential 
habit,  without  eating  or  drinking,  during  very  fevere  weather, 
and  with  tears  to  implore  to  be  re- admitted  into  the  bofom  of 
the  church.  It  appears  that  Canofa  was,  at  that  time,  the« 
flrongeft  place  in  all  the  countefs's  extended  dominions.  Itt 
counts  were  fometimes  mailers  of  Reggio.  Garfagno  is  1 
mountainous  diftrift,  without  any  thing  remarkable  to  diftin- 
guifh  it,  excepting  great  plenty  of  wild  bears. 

Ml  RAN  DO  LA  is  part  of  Modena,  and  formerly  wd 
governed  by  dukes  or  the  name  of  Pico.  It  lies  furrounded 
by  Modena,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara,  and  has,  by  turns,  been 
fubjecl  to  all  three.  In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  at- the 
death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  duke,  who  was  then  a 
minor,  under  the  guardianfhip  of  his  mother,  applied  con- 
jointly with  her  to  the  emperor  Leopold  for  a  (lid  a  nee,  to 
maintain  herfelf  in  the  regency ;  but  foon  after,  upon  the 
acceflion  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  Spanijh  monarchy,  they 
flighted  the  emperor's  protection,  and  joined  with  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  recognizing  Mirandola  as  part  of  the  JMila* 
nefe.  The  imperialifrs,  who  were  then  in  Italy,  immediately 
'  ftripped  the  dutchefs  dowager  of  all  her  power,  and  entered 
Mirandola.  TheFr^wrZjbefieged  and  took  the  place  in  1705; 
upon  which  the  young  duke' threw  himfelf  upon  their  pro- 
tection ;  but  foon  after  the  French  being  expelled  from  that 
part  of  Italy,  the  duke  loft  all  his  eftates,  which  were  given 
to  one  of  the  duke  of  Modtna'%  fons.     He  was,   at  t}ie  fame 
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time,  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  but  obtained,  in  1711, 
an  offer  of  a  million  of  gilders,  which  were  accordingly  paid 
him ;  and  the  pofleilion  of  Mirandola  was  confirmed  to  the 
,  duke  .of  ModertOy  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chape He,  in  1748. 
Mirandola  itfelf  is, a  Jirqng  city,  with  a  citadel,  arid  is  a  bifhop's 
fce,  and  was  of  infinite  lervice,  during  the  laft  war  in  Italy, 
to  the  French.  The  lafft  city  in  the  Afodentfi,  to  be  fpokea 
of,  .is  Cento:  this  is  a  little  town,  and  was  taken  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  from  the  biiliop  of  Bologna,  who  was  indemnified 
by  other  lands,  and  given  with  his  natural  daughter  Lucrect 
.  Borgia,    in  dowry  to  Aiphcnfo,    the  firft   duke  of  Ferrara.  « 

Pope  Julius  II.  cancelled  this  deed,  and  reftored  Cento  to  the 
bifhops  of  BoUgna;    but  upon   the  death  of  Leo  X.   duke  , 

Jlpbonfo  again  took  pofleffion  of  it,  and  the  hcu'e  of  EJle  has 
ever  iince  held  it  in  fealty  of  the  holy  fee.     We  have  been  the 
more  explicit  on  the  hiftory  of  thofe  feveral  little  principalities,        / 
becaufe  they  were  in  fa&  formerly  fo  many  fovereign  princes, 
though  holding  nominally  only  of  the  emperor  or  the  pope. 

Th£  houfe  of  Efic,  from  which  the  dukes  of  Modena  are  q  .  .    j 
defcended,  originally  came   from  Germany ,  along  with  the  ^J^  £ffa£ 
emperor  Charlemagne,     They  take  the  name  di'Efte  from  a  w£ae  J 
fmall,  but   handfome,  city  in  the  Paduan9    where  they  re- 
,  matned  after  the  return  of  that  great  prince  to   Germany.   • 
The  firit  of  the  family  we  have  any  prtcife  knowledge  0% 
twas  Azo,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  commiflary  or  chamber- 
lain for  the  imperial  intereft.     In  progrefs  of  time  the  em- 
perors refidence  being  confined  to  Germany  or  France,  his 
title  andperfon  was  fcarcely  remembered;  and  the  fucceffes 
of  thofe  who  had  been  imperial  lieutenants  in  Italy,  were  fuch, 
that  though  they  did  not  declare  themfelves  independent  upon 
the  imperial  power,  yet  acted  as  if  they  had  been  fo.   *  Each 
feized  upon  the  portion  of  territory  or  power  that  had  been 
allotted  him  or   his  anceftors;  and   their  commiffions,  from 
being  only  temporary  and  limited,  became  hereditary,  it  be- 
igg  very  oifficult  to  retrace  the  tenures  on  which  they  origi- 
nally held  them.    Norwithftanding  this,  it  is  generally  agreed,       v 
that  all  Lombaray  and  Titfcany%  and  even  the  Romagna  held 
of  the  empire. 

AZO,  the  firft  count  or  marquis  of  EJIe^  like  the  ,o(her  ^  j 
imperial  fubftitutes  there,  kept  his  refidence  fometimes  in  one 
place,  fometimes  in  another,  and  aflumed  the  title  of  lord 
over  the  places  he  held.  The  truth  is,  he  feerris  to  have  been 
one  of  the  mod  early  feodaries  in  Italy,  At  firft,  thofe  fub- 
ftitutes had  no  pretext  to. any  hereditary  power;  but  the  trou- 
bles of  the  empire,  that  immediately  fucceeded  the  reign  cf 
Charles  the  Great*  not  furFering  the  emperors  to  fend  new  ones 
Mod.  Hist,  Vol.  XXXVII,   .  Gg  the* 
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their  pofleflions  and   governments  defcended  to  their  fom« 
Ejle>  from  which  Azo  took  his  name,  was  very  probably  a 
place  of  con fequence.     The  dominions  annexed  to  it,  reach- 
ed over  great  part  of  Lombardy?  and  the  towns  on  both  fides 
the  Po?   amongft  which  were  Cremona?  Mantua?   Ferrara? 
Guaflalla?  and  Of  hers,  of  which  he  had  the  fu  peri  ate  ndency  or 
rgovernment.     He  is  faid  to  have  died  in  the  year  970.    He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  ion  Tbeodald?  and  according  to  others 
by  Boniface.     This  Tbeodald  had  married  a  natural  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Otho  II.  and  added  to  his  paternal  government 
the  city  of  Lucca?  then  one  of  the  mod  considerable  in  Italy, 
and,  according  to  fome,  the  government  of  all  Tu/iany.    It  is 
pretended,  that  in  virtue  of  this  power  he  aiTumed  the  title  of 
imperial  vicar;  and  that,  as  fuch,  he  exercifed  the  in  oft  exten- 
five  authority  over  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  though  his  domi- 
nions were  inconteftably  fubje&  to  the  empire;  for  the  inde- 
pendent claims  of  fovereignty  were  not  yet  fet  up;  nor  in  (o 
fmall  a  diftance  of  time  was  the  power  of  Charles  the  Great 
forgotten.     Its  remembrance,  however,  began  to  be  weak- 
ened ;  for  Tbeodald  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  though  others  fay 
his  brother  Boniface.    He  like  wife  married  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Conrade  II.  fitter  to  HentyllL     Her  name  was  Bea- 
.  trixj  and  (he  was  mother  to  the  famous  countefs  JMatild*. 
The  wars  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  had,  by  this 
time,  broken  out,  and  all  Italy  then  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Normans.     Boniface^  who  is  fometimes  called  marquis 
of  Mantua?  and  fometimes  of  Modena?  was  aflafiinated  at 
Spinetta?  and  left  two*  children,  Boniface  and  Matilda.     But 
Boniface  dying,   Matilda?  became  the  heirefs  of  that  great 
eftate.     She  inherited  her  mother's  averfion  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany?  and  found  a  fit  tool  to  work  upon  her  paffions 
in  tbejperlbn  of  the  famous  Hildebrand?  afterwards  pope  Grt* 
gory  y\\.     He  was  by  birth  a  Tufcan?  of  a  mean  extraction; 
and  being  brought  up  at  Rome?  he.  was'  admitted  a'  monk  of 
Cluni.     Being  of  an  aftive,  turbulent  difpofition,  and  an  cri- 
thufiaft  for  the  papal  power,  he  was  employed  by  the  court 
of  Rome?  in  the  numerous  intrigues  and  difputes  between  it 
Hijlory  of  and  the  emperors.     But,  at  that  time,  the  popes  generally  re- 
the  cou ntefs  ceived  their  confirmation  from  the  emperor,  and   fometimes 
Matilda,    the  latter  nominated  the  very  perfon  whom  they  were  to  chufe. 
In   other  parts  of  this  hiUory,  we  have  been  very  full  on 
the  tranfa&ions  of  thofe  times.     It  is  certain  that  Gregory  ar- 
rived at  the  pitch  of  infolence  and  power  he  attained  to,  by 
getting  the  intire  management  of  the  eftates  belonging  to 
Matilda  \  and,  according  to  fome,  the  poffeflion  of  her  per- 
Yon.     Having  found  means  to  imbroil  the  princes  of  German] 
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^ith  one  another,  he  repaired    as  the  arbiter  of  their  difpufes, 
tb  Jug/burgh,  attended  by  Matilda.     Having  proceeded  foe 
eeftfolly  there    and  fofficiently  humbled  the%Vrorl£S 
IV.  he  returned  to  Italy.    During  his  abfence  from  Germany 
the  emperor  recovered  his  power  f0  far,  that  all  of  a  fodder! 
he  broke  into  Italy,  with  a  defign  to  depofe  the  pope,  who 
Upon  that  intelligence  retired  with  Matilda  to  the  £ftl"  * 
Canofa  of  which  we  have  already  fpofcen.     But  nothing  cou°d 
humble  the  fp.n, :  of  Gregory,    while  fupported  by  &Za, 
who,  ,n  right  o  her  mother,  pretended  to 'be  an  indepenS 
fovere,gn  ;  and  ,n  fome  hiftories,  they  are  termed  quee", of       ' 
Italy.    The  emperor    who  was  not  then  above  twenty-five   ' 
had  got  a  decif.ve  vidory  over  the  Saxons,  and  yet  he  was  ex 
Communicated  by  Gregory.     Upon  a  frivolous  pretence    he 
treated  the  kmg  of  France  in  the"  fame  manner  isTdS  the 
Mormon*,  and feyeral  other  princes  both  in  Germany  and  Itah 
All  this  he  effected  by  playing  one  power  againft  another,* 
™"!Vhr  affiftan"  of  Matilda.    He  was  likewife  greaSy 
affifted  by  fome  attemps  that  had  been  made  upon  his  life  bj- 
a  ruffian,  one  Synefius,  who  was  employed  by  the  emperor  to 
aflaflinate  him    and  by  the  divifions  which  then  reigned  in 
Germany;  thro'  which  he  gained  almoft  all  the  prelates  and 
clergy,  and  one  half  of  the  lay  power,  to  his  imeaft.     This 
ra.fed  h.m  to  foch  a  pitch  of  arrogance,  that  he  fet  at  nought 
the  imperial  power,  and  at  laft  he  prefumed  to  depofe  die 
tmperor  himfelf.  r  • 

Thtjs  the  emperor,  inftead  of  humbling  the  pope,  was  ru      \  - 
himfelf  reduced  to  the  danger  of  being  himfelf  aSJl y™  %£* 
pofed,  and  obliged  to  come  to  the  difgraceful  refohition  If  Z  jl  \ 
repairing  to  Canofa,  and  fobmit  himfeff  in  the to    £^11^ 
manner  to  his  holinef,.     It  is  faid,  that  at  firft  he  ioE 
upon  ^rysOirrendenng  into  his  hands  hjs  crown,  and  all 
the  badges  of  h.s  authority,  and  acknowledging  himfelf  un 
wbrthy  to  wear  them.    This  fenterice  was  mitigated  by  Henri  ' 

Obtaining  an  interview  with  his  cdufin  the  countefe  Matilda  - 
and  upon  her  return  to  Canofa,  (he  was  attended  by  fome  of  the 
Ch,ef.pr.nces  in  Italy,  who  were  friends  to  Henry,  for  whom 
they  all  interceded.  It  is  probable,  that  the  whole  of  Z 
Uegociation  was  a  piece  of  management  contrived  by  the 
countefs  and  his  holinefs,  who,  with  great  feeming  difficulty 
was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  foffer  Henry  to  repair  to  CaJ/.  ' 
He  accordingly  left  his  army  at  Vercelli,  and  went  with  atew 
attendants  to  Canofa.  That  town,  or  rather  fort,  had  three 
inclofures.  Henry  was  flopped  when  he  palled  the  firft  and 
his  ret.nuewas  prohibited  from  proceeding  farther;  fo  that  h,- 
was  admitted  by  himfelf  alone  into  the  fectnd  inclofore, whe£ 

Gao  being  - 
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being  ftrippcJ  of  his  robes,  he  was  dreiTed  in  a  hair  cloth, 
and  obliged  to  wait  and  f'aft  for  three  days,  notwithftanding 
the  extremity  ofihe  weather.  As  lafthe  gained  admiffion  to 
the  pope,  to  Whom  he  made  all  the  fubmifiions  that  his 
haughtinefs  could  require;  and  after  the  molt  humiliating  be- 
haviour, he  received  pardon  and  abfolution  from  his  holinefs, 
thouoh  upon  very  hard  terms. 

After  this,  ihecountefs  Matilda %  who  fcems  to  have  been 
a  weak  brained  enthuiiaft  for  the  fee  of  Rcme>   but  in  other 
r:fpe£ts  not  deftitute  of  fpirit  and  prudence,  made  a  gift  to 
the   pope  of  all' her  eftates  in  Italy  \   and    this  gift  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  the  differences  between  the  Guelfhs  and  Gi- 
btlir.s.     As  to  Mutilda9  though  (he  was  twice  married,  (he 
left  no  children  :  and  the  haughtinefs  of  the  pope  had  almoft 
proved  his  and   her  ruin.     The  Italians  and  Germans  could 
not  bear  to  reflect  upon  the  (hameful   part  Henry  had  a&ed, 
and,  obliged  him  to  break  the  compromise  he  had  entered  into 
with  hi*  hoiinefs.    After  remaining  for  fome  time  near  Gzni/Sr, 
he  formed  a  cefign  for  feizing  both  the  pope  and  AfatiUa\ 
but  leceiving  timely  notice  of  it,  they  remained  upon  their 
guard  within   Canofay  which  di  (conceited   all  the  emperor's 
iehemes.     The  reft  of  Matildas  hiftory  belongs  properly  to 
the  general  hiftory  of  Italy,  and  may  be  found  in  the  othci 
parts  of  this  work. 
Azo   II.        The  next  ma/quis  of  Ejle  we  meet  with  on  record,  was 
*f  Eite.      Azo  II.  the  fon  of  Albert^  or  Sigibert,  a  younger  fon  ofTht- 
dahly  and  brother  to  Boniface^  father  to  the  counters  Matilda. 
Her  ilUadvtfed  donation  had  cut  all  the  blood  of  Efle  out  of 
their   patrimonial  inheritance}    but  jfzoll.    found  means, 
however,  to  retain  fome  eftates  that  had  been  purchafed,  or 
conquered,  by  his  father.     By  prudence  and  abilities  he  ren- 
dered himfelr  neceflary.to  the  popes  who  fucceeded  Gregtrj 
VII.  and  thereby  he  gradually  enlarged  his  pofleffions,  equt 
during  the  life- time  of  Matilda^  whofe  heir  in  blood  was  Ac 
emperor  Henry  IV.     There  was  no  queftion  as  to  Matildas 
title  to  her  eftates;  but  the  emperor  pretended  that  flie  could 
not  alienate  the  feudatory  rights  from  the  empire.     Forthij 
reafon  he  made  light  of  his  kinfwoman's  donation  :  but  this 
proved  a  matter  of  more  importance  than  he  had  forefeet 
The  Italian  princes,  or,  as  they  were  called,  vicars,  in  gefc 
ticral  were  much  better  pleafed  with  their  fubje&ion  to  tfc 
pope,,  than  to  the  emperor,  and  could  be  of  little  confequeru 
but  by  maintaining  the  papal  power.     The  weaknefs  of  th 
times  contributed  greatly  to  the  prejudices  that  prevailed  i 
"ga.mil  the  emperor,  on  account  of  bis  oppofing  the  pop 
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But  notwithftanding  all  thofe  circumftances,  many  of  the 
flates  that  had  r.eeognized  Matilda's   authority,    during   her 
life-time,  ftuck  to  the  emperor;     Amongft  thofe  were  Cr*- 
mma,  Mantua,  Guajlalla,  Lucca ,  and  a  great  part  of  Tufcany. 
Azo  II.  kept  himfelf  as  neutral  as  poflibly  he  could,  and  be- 
came at  laft  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  EJie  family,  that 
came  to  the  pofleffion  of  the  Ferrarefe\  fo  that  he  is  generally 
reckoned    in  the  Guelpb   intereft.     Hugh,  who  was  earl  of 
'Maine  by  his  mother,  fucceeded  Azo  11.  and«was  himfelffuc- 
ceeded  by  Obizo,  the  firft  marquis  of  EJie,  lord  of  Verona^ 
and  other  places,  to  which  pope  Cekfiine,  in  1 194,  added 
the  lordfliip  of  Ancona.     It  happened   to  be  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance  for  the  Guelpb  intereft,  that  many  inferior  magi- 
ftrates  at  this  time  held  deputations  from  the  pope,  over  par- 
ticular cities  and  places,  under  the  denomination  of  pedeftas, 
in  which  they  maintained  themfelves  without  acknowledging 
the  imperial  power,  but  in  a  nominal,  ra"ther  than  a  real,  de- 
pendence upon  the  popes.     Thofe  podeftates,  fuch  as  Fernv?, 
Senegaglia,  and  Pefaro,  were  not  hereditary;  arid,  as  they  fell, 
were  by  degrees  conferred  by  the  popes  upon  the  princes  of 
Ftrrara,  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  their  chief  bulwark 
in  Italy.     Azo  II.  died   in   1212,  as  his  fon  Azo  III.  did  in     A.D* 
1264.     His  fon  Rinaldo  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  as  did      1212. 
his  brother  Qbizj  II.     About  the  end  of  "the  thirteenth  cen-  ivbicb 
tury,  the  houfe  of  EJie  became  very  powerful,  through  the  boufe  in- 
devolution  of  many  flates  or  podeftares  that  were  joined  to  it.  ereafes  in 
The  next  head  of  that  houfe  was  Azo  IV.  whofe  fon  Francis, its  power 
by  a  former  marriage,  being  afraid  te  be  difinherited,  if  his  *//^r<?/*" 
father  fhould  Jeave  children  by  his  fecond  wife,  who  was  tatlG** 
daughter  to  Charles  II.  king  of  Naples,  put  him  to  death,  and. 
by  the  afliftance*  of  the  Venetians,  made  himfelf  matter  of 
Ferrara,  which  he  fortified,  but  was  obliged  to  refign  his 
rights  to  the  Venetians.     This  Francis  is  reprefented  as  being 
"»  monfter  of  cruelty;  and  for  fome  time,  by  the  afliftance  of 
the  Venetians,   he  kept  himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  Ferrara,  till 
his  crimes  became  fo  odious,  that  pope  Clement  V.  published 
a  crufade.  againft  the  Venetians,  leaving  every  man  at  liberty 
to  feize  upon  their  goods,  and  to  kill  their  peifons  wherever 
they  could  be  found.     Platina  pretends,  that  Francis,  by  his 
cruelties  in  the  Ferrarefe,   where  he  had.  reduced  half  thatv 
city  to  afhes,  obliged  the  fubjecls  to  invite  the  Venetians  to 
protect  them  from  his  fury.    Notwithftanding  this,  they  were 
involved  in  the  crufade  now  publifhed  againft  themi  and  the 
riches  they  had  acquired  by  merchandize  being  immenfe,  a 
vaft  many  hands  were  found  to  execute  it.     Cardinal  Pelegrut 
Was  fent  by  his  holinefe,  with  full  powers,  to  take  care  of 
.      Cg  3  tip 
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the  papal  interefl  in  Ferrara ;  and  by  help  of  the  Florentines*, 
he  retook  that  city  in  the  name  of  his  holinefs,  and  gave  the 
.    government  of  it  to  Robert ,  fon  to  the  king  of  Naples.     That 
prince  being  foon  after  obliged,  on  account  of  his  father's 
death,  to  return  to  his  paternal  dominions,  he  left  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Ferrarefe  to  one  Diego,   2.  Catalan,  with  or- 
ders to  preferve  the  fchje&s  in  their  obedience  to  the  holy 
fee.     But  their  affections  being  fixed  on  the  family  of  Efter 
they  rebelled  againft  their  new  governor,  which  obliged  him 
to  draw  the  garrifon  out  of  the  citadel,  and  to  hang  twenty- 
eight  of  the    chief  partizans  of  the   EJle    family.        This 
brought  the  popes  to  confider  what  the  confequences  might 
be,  if  they  (hould  perfift  in  their  endeavours  to  reannex  the 
ibvereignty  of  the  Ferrarefe  to  the  fee  of  Rome*     For  this  rea- 
fon  Benedicl  XII.  gave  the  inveftiture  of  the  Ferrarefe  to  Obi- 
jw  III.  brother  to  Francis,  who  died  in  the  year  1309.     This 
Obizo  married  JdcquelincPepoli,  by  whom  he  had  no  children, 
but  by  his  miftrefs,  Lippa  Ariojla,  he  had  eleven,  whom  he 
publickly  owned;  and  having  married  her  before  his  death, 
they  fucceeded  him  in  bis  eftates  without  oppofition.     The 
eldeft  fon  was  Aldohrandin,  who,  by  the  fage  advice  of  his 
mother,  who  had  been,  in  a  manner,  aflbciated  by  his  father 
in  the  government,  ruled  his  dominions  with  great  prudence, 
Aldohrandin  died  without  children,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
brother  Albert,  who  had  a  miftrefs  named  Ifotta,  whom  he 
married  fomc  time  before  his  death,  and  byher  he  left  ifiue 
Nicholas,  furnamed  The  Lame.     His  fucceflion  Was  dffputed, 
on  account  of  his  illegitimacy  by  Azo,  a  defcendant  from  the 
firft   marquis  of  Ejh\  but  Nicholas  maintained   his  ground 
againft  all  oppofition;  and  being  accounted *a  prince  equally 
magnanimons  and  politic,  he  was  termed  the  arbiter  of  Italy% 
and  courted  by  moft  of  the  Italian  princes  of  his  age.     He 
pofibfled   himfelf  of  Ferrara  and  Modena,   Parma,    Reggio, 
and  other  cities,  and  left  behind  him  two  legitimate,  and  two 
natural  fons.     Lionel,  the  eldeft  of  the  natural  fons,  in  right 
offeniority,  took  poffeflion  of  his  eftates  in  prejudice  cfthe 
legitimate  heirs,  whom  he  fent  to  be  educated  at  the  court 
<  of  Alphonfo   of  Arragon,  king  of  Naples,  as  being  the  moft 
proper  fchool   where  they  could  learn  the  art  of  reigning. 
During  their  abfence,  his.  government  was  fo  mild  and  bene- 
/  iicent,  that  he  reconciled  all  the  Ferrarefe  to  his  allegiance. 

He  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Ferrara,  and  enlarged  the  ftreeis  ;  he 
embellifhed  the  buildings;  he  founded  churches  and  monaf- 
teries,  and  behaved  with  exceffile  prudence  and  affability  to- 
wards all  who  approached  him.  He  married  a  princefs  of  the 
.  .he  life  cf  GonzagO)  and  by  her  he  rud  a  fon  named  Nicholas, 

whom, 
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whom  on  his  deathbed  he  recommended  to  the  care  of  his 
brother  Borfo,  who  accordingly  put  him  in  pofleilion  of  his 
eftates,  when  he  became  of  age  fit  for  governing.  This 
Leonel  d\cd  in  1450.  Some  hiftorians  have,  with  great  pro- 
bability, affigned  him  another  wife,  a  daughter  of  Aiphonfo, 
king  of  Naples.  They  preiend  that  Alphonfo  the  more  readily 
complied  with  this  match,  in  hopes  that  his  daughter's  chil- 
dren might  fucceed  to  the  duchies  of  Modem  and  Ferrara: 
and,  indeed,  when  we  confider  the  litle  difference  that  was 
paid  to  legitimacy  in  this  family,  we  cannot  well  be 
furprized  at  the  fa£t„  The  Neapolitan  princefs,  however^  Borfo,  • 
having  no  fon,  Borfo  became  adminiftrator  of  the  d\x-dukeof 
chies,  but  feerns  to  have  ferved  his  brother's  fon,  as  his  Modena, 
brother  had  ferved  the  legitimate  offspring  of  his  father ;  for 
he  a£ted  as  adminiftrator  for  full  twenty- one  years,  but  be- 
haved with  fo  much  wifdom,  liberality,  and  magnificence, 
that  the  defects  of  his  title  were  overlooked;  fo  that  it  is  re- 
markable in  this  family,  that  the  princes  of  it  fupplied  their 
defeat  of  title,  by  the  exercife  of  thofe  virtues  which  ought 
to  have  given  them  title.  In  fhort,  when  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric III.  came  into  Itahj%  Borfo  performed  fo  many  eminent 
fervices  to  him,  and  received  him  with  fo  rriuch  politenefs  and 
magnificence,  that  he  created  him,  as  a  mark  of  his  regard, 
duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  in  the  year  1 45 1 .  Pope  PaullL 
in  imitation  of  the  emperor,  when  Borfo  came  to  vifit  the 
holy  places  about  Rome,  created  him  duke  of  Ferrara,  a  title 
which  he  faid  depended  immediately  upon  the  holy  fee. 
Borfo  (hewed  hirnfelf  more  worthy  to  rdgn,  than  his  brother 
Leonel,  with  all  his  good  qualities  had  done ;  for  he  never 
married  :  and,  at  the  beginning  of  his.  adminiftration,  he  re- 
called from  their  exile  at  the  court  of  Naples,  his  brother* 
Hercules  and  Sigifmond,  the  fons  of  Nicholas  the  Lamet ;  and 
he  treated  his  nephew  Nicholas,  the  fon  of  Leone/,  with  all 
the  regard  and  affection  that  was  due  to  his  blood,  except 
placing  him  in  the  government  of  the  Ferrarefe,  which  we  do 
not  find  he  ever  offered  to  do.  Some  authors  affe&  to  be 
furprized  that  pope  Paul  II.  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
defeat  of  Borfo\  title,  never  made  any  objection  to  his  le- 
gitirnacy,  but  rather  fcemed  to  give  it  a  fanflion.  This  m 
eafily  accounted  for,  when  we  confider  that  it  was  the  maxim 
of  the  popes  to  weaken  the  right  of  fucceffion,  by  primoge- 
niture or  legitimacy,  all  that  they  could.  They,  as  well  as 
the  emperors,  pretended  to  the  full  difpofal  of  every  fuccef- 
fion that  held  of  them;  and  to  obviate  the  danger  of  going 
Out  of  the  line  of  Ejle,  they  conferred  it  upon  Borfo. 

BOH- 
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Hercules        BORSOwzs  fucceeded  by  hi*  brother  Hercules  I.  who, 
I.  duke  of  as  we  have  feen,  was  bred  up  at  the  Neapolitan  court,  and 
Modena.    was  forty- five  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  govern.     He  had 
married  Eleanor  of  Arragon,  daughter  to  the  king  of  Naples^ 
of  whom  he  had  a  numerous  progeny.     His   title,  however* 
was  difpuied  by  Nicholas,  the  fon  of  Leoxel,  who  had  formed 
(bme  intrigues  to  ferze  upon  the  regency ;  bur  be  was  fur- 
prized  in  his  attempts,  and  his  head  was  cut  off  without  any 
ordeis  from  his  uncle,  and  even  without  confuting  him;  for 
which  reafon  Hercules  baniihcd  the  offenders.     He  was  one 
of  the  greateft  princes  of  his  time,  bojh  in  the  field  and  the 
'    cabinet.     His  differences   with    the   Venetians,    have    been 
repeatedly  taken  notice  of  in  this  hiftory,  as  alfo   thofe  with 
"pope  Sixtus  IV.  and  he  acquitted  himfelf,  on  all  occafions,  . 
with  the  greateft  honour  and  ciedit,  both  as  to   his  valour 
and  wifdom.     He  was  rcuch  befriended  by  the  other  princes 
of  Italy,  and  aggrandized  Ferrara,  boih  in  its .  fortifications 
and  buildings.     He  left  behind  him  four  fons  and  two  daugh- 
ters ;  one  cf  whom,  Beatrix,  was  married  to  Lcvjis  Sfcrza, 
duke  of  Milan  j  and  the  other  to  Francis  Gon%aga,  marquis 
of  Mantua.     His  brother  Sigrfmond,  was  the  author  of  the 
deEJles  of  Si.  Martin,  which,  we  ate  told,  are  (till  in  being. 
One  of  his  forjs,  Hippalito,   was  railed  to  the  purple  by  Alex- 
-    .  ander  VI.  and  made  a  confiderable  figure  amongft  the  fcho- 

lars  and  politicians  of  that  age. 
Alphon-        ALPHONSO,  the  eldeft  fon,  fucceeded  his  father  in  his 
fo,  duke      duchy   in   1505,  and,  like  him,  was   a  great  general,  and 
cf  Mode-   deeply  involved  in  war.     Upon  the  expulfion  of  the  houfe  of  1 
aa"  Medici  from  Florence,  the  Florentines  gave  him  the  command 

of  their  troops,  for  which  the  popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. 
conceived  an  invincible  averfion  to  him,  and  his  intereft. 
.He  married  Lucretia  Borgia,  dagghter  to  pope  AlexanderVL 
but  upon  the  death  of  that  pontiff,  and  his  fucctffor  PmwIIL 
pope  Julius  II.  {tripped  him  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Ruhiera, 
and  other  places  he  held  beyond  the  Po.  Upcn  the  death  of 
Leo  X.  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  vacancy  or  interregnum  of 
the  holy  fee,  to  repoflefs  himfelf  of  Reggio,  Rublera,  and  other 
ftates:  but,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
work,  he  was  fp  ufeful  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that  he  took 
him  into  his  particular  protection,  and  continued  his  friend 
I  againft  all  the  power  and  machinations  of  his  enemies.     Un- 

I  der  Adrian  VI.  who  was  a  wife  and  pacific  pontiff,  he  cu- 

rtained fome  time  to  breathe;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  ow- 
ing \9  his  counfels,  that  the  duke  of  Bourbon  marched  againft 
Rome.  As  the  ufe  of  artillery  was  now  become  frequent  in 
Europe,  he  (hewed  fo  great  a  genius  for  the  improvement  of 

guns, 
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guns,  cannons,   and  other  warlike  machines,  that  he  is  k\A 
to  have  been  the  beft  engineer  of  his  age.     He  was  almcft 
in  perpetual  war?,  till  the  treaty  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor,  in  1526,  reinfta*ted  him  in  bis  dominions.     One  of 
the  articles  of  ihat  treaty  was,  that  pope  Clement  (hould  give 
him  the  inveftiture  of  Ferrara^  which  his  holinefs  never  realty 
intended  to  do  ;    and  that  the  duke  (hould  retain  pofleflion  of 
Modena,  Reggio,   and  Carpi,  for  which  he  was  to  become 
fjhjfdr,   to  the  emperor  only.     The  fame  emperor  promifed 
him  likewife  the  poffeflion  of  Novi,  and  to  give  him  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage.     The  infincerity  of  the  pope,  and 
the  cautious  mercenary  difpofition  of  the  emperor,  once  more 
brought   matters   into  confufion.     When  the  emperor,   in 
1530,  came  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at  Bologna ,  Al- 
phonfo  attended  him  ;    and  there  it  was  agreed,  that  Char  let 
(hould   take  into  his  own  hand    the   city  of  Modena,   as  a 
depofir,    till  he  (hould  pronounce  fentencc  between  them, 
which  he  did   at  Ghent  in  1532.     By  his  award  the  duke,  in 
consideration  of  peaceably  poflefling  his  dominions,  was  to 
pay  to  his  holinefs  one  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  golden 
ducats,  and.  an  annual  fubfidy  of  feven  thoufand,  as  a  quit 
rent  for  the  duchy  of  Ferrara.     His  holinefs,  who  was  per- 
fectly well  (killed  in  all  the  arts  of  cunning  and  procraftina- 
tion,  refufed  to  ratify  this  award,  which  did  not  take  place 
during  his  life-time.     This  Alphonfo  was  three  times  married. 
His  firft  wife  was  Anne  Sforza,  daughter  to  the  duke  o(  Milan; 
and  by  her  he   had  no  iffue.     By  bis  fecond  wife,  Lucretia 
Borgia,  whom  he  married  for  imereft  and  conveniency,  he 
had  Hercules  If.  who  fucceeded  him ;    Hippolito,  who  was  a 
cardinal,  archbifliop  of  Milan,  and  one  of  the  richeft  ecele* 
fiaftics  of  his  age;  Francis,  marquis  of  Majfa,  who  left  be- 
hind him  only  one  daughter.     The  third  marriage  of  ///- 
pbonfol.  was  with  a  lady  of  Ferrara,  whom  he  had  fecretly,     - 
for  fome  time,  kept  as  his  miftrefs.     Her  name  was  Laura 
Eujlocbia  y  and  upon  the  death  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  heefpoufed 
.   her*  and  legitimated  her  fon  Don  Alphonfa  prince  of  Mon- 
tccchio  ;  which  legitimation  was  afterwards  difputed. 

HERCULES  II.  before  his  father's  death,  which  hap-  Hercu- 
.  per.ed  in  1554,  married  Rene  of  France,  daughter  to  Lewis  ]es  II. 
XII.  and  he  ferved  in  the  French  armies  as  lieutenant-gene- 
ral under  Henry  II.  to  whom  he  proved  a  brave  and  an  ufe- 
ful  ally.  His  brother,  the  cardinal  archbifliop  of  Milan,  hav- 
ing vaft  preferments  in  France,  was  the  means  of  his  being 
attached  to  that  fervice  ;  and  indeed  thofe  connexion*  conti- 
nued for  many  years.  His  duchefs  was  fecretly  of  the  re- 
formed religion  j  and  it  is  confidently  reported,  that  tie  had 

an 
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an  interview  on  that  head  at  Ferrara*  with  the  famous  Cal- 
vin. Her  converfion  gave  great  difquiet  to  her  hufband, 
and  it  was  during  his  life  time  kept  fecretj  but  upon  his 
death,  which  happened  in  1559,  the  duchefs  returned  to 
France^  where  (he  made  profeffion  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  died  in  the  fame. 

HERCULES  II.  left  by  his  wife  Rene,  his  fon  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  Alphonfo  IL  and  Lewis,  who  wa6  afterwards  a  cardinal, 
and  fucceeded  to  fome  of  his  uncle's  great  benefices  in  France, 
and  was  one  of  the  bright  eft  ornaments  in  the  Romijh  church 
in  thofe  days*.  Alphonfo  II.  was  educated  in  France  \  but 
ferved  againft  ihcTurfo  in  the  imperial  armies.  He  married, 
firft,  Lucretla  de  Medici,  daughter  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuf 
cany.  His  fecond  wife  was  Barbara  of  Auftriay  daughter  to 
1  the  emperor  Frederick ;  and  he  had  a  third  wife,  Margaret 
Gonzaga*  daughier  of  William  marquis  of  Mantua  ;  but  left 
behind  him  no  children  by  either  of  thofe  marriages.  He 
therefore  adopted  as  his  heir  and  fucceifor  Cefar  de  E/le9  who 
was  the  fon  of  Alpbonfo  prince  of  Montecchio,  whofe  mother 
was  the  Ferrarefe  lady  we  have  mentioned.  Alphonfo  II. 
took  all  the  means  he  could  to  render  this  adoption  valid,  by 
procuring  it  to  be  ratified  by  the  emperor  Rodolpl;  II.  But 
when  pope  Clement  VIII.  mounted  the  papal  throne,  he  de- 
clared that  Don  Cefar  could  not,  as  he  was  illegitimate  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  fucceed  to  the  dutchy  of  Fcrrara,  which  h« 
not  only  annexed  to  the  ecclefiaftical  Rate,  but  prepared  to 
take  pofleffion  of  it  by  main  force.  The  Ferrarcfe*  who  doated 
on  Cefary  complained  of  the  injuftice  done  both  him  and 
them,  as  no  objection  had  been  made  in  times  paft  to  the 
legitimacy  of  their  dukes,  though  not  born  in  wedlock ;  but 
all  was  to  no  purpofe.  Don  Cefar  pleaded the  teftamentof 
the  late  duke;  but  was  unable  to  fupport  his  title.  His  bo- 
linefs  put  himfelf  in  armour,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  troops  into  Fcrrara>  from  whence  he  drove  Don  Ce- 
.  far  out  of  one  gate,  while  he  himfelf  entered  at  the  head  of 

1  £ /*    k*s  army  by  another.     The  armour  in  which  the  pope  was 
*klTonof    ^reft,  1S  t0  ^e  fti'l  feen  *n  the  Vatican  ;  and  to  take  from  Don 
Ferrara.     Cefar  all  hopes  of  being  reinftated  in  Fcrrara^  he  ordered  the 
gate  through  which  he  had  efcaped,  to  be  walled  up. 

Don  Cefar  I.  was  now  obliged  to  be  contented  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio,  which  dominions  he  held 
for  about  thirty  years;  and  he  died  in  1628.  He  married 
Anne  Virginia  de  Medici ',  daughter  to  Cofmo  I.  duke  of  Tuf 
wny\  ^and  by  her  he  had  two  fons,  Alpbonfo  III,  who  fuc- 

a  DeThou,  ad  Ann   1586. 
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ceeded   him,  and  Aloijio  de  EJle>  marquis  of  Monteccbio  and  ' 

Seandiano9  whofe  only  daughter  and  child  Hippolita  married 
Borfo  de  EJle.  He  had  Iikewtfe  Laura,  who  was  married  to 
Alexander  duke  of  Mirandola.  This  houfe  of  Scandianoy  or 
Monteccbio,  was  extinct  in  the  year  1713- 

JLPHONSO  III.  had,  in  his  father's  life  time,,  mar-  Alphonfo 
ried  Ifabellay  daughter  to  duke  Charles  Emanuel  of  Savoy,  and  ^ 
Catherine  Michel  of  Aujlriay  daughter  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Alphonfo  III.  reigned  only  about  twelve  months,  when  his 
duchefs,  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  dying  in  1616,  he  was 
fo  affe&ed  with  her  death,  that  he  refigncd  his  dominions  to 
his  eldeft  fon  Francis  If  and  retired  from  the  world,  taking 
upon  him  the  habit  of  a  capuchin,  and  pfccYifing  all  the  fe-  Faucis  I. 
verities  of  that  order  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1644/  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  religious  name  was,  brother 
John  Baptift.  Francis  I.  efpoufed  the  czuk  of  France >  which 
raifed  him  many  troubles.  He  was  in  his  perfon  a  brave  and 
accompliftied  prince ;  but  could  not  be  faid  to  have  been  for- 
tunate in  war.  He  commanded  the  army  of  the  Italian  princes 
in  1,643,  2n(*  m  J6s6  he  commanded  the  French  army  which 
laid  fiege  to  Valence  upon  the  Po.  The  read?r  here  is  to 
obferve,  that  there  is  fome  confufion  in  the  denominations 
of  thofe  dukes.  Moft  of  the  Italian  princes  do  not  admit  * 
the  progeny  of  Alphonfo ,  fon  to  Laura  Euftocbia9  to  be  the 
defcendants  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Modena;  and  therefore 
they  reckon  Alphonfo  III.  to  be  only  the  firft  of  that  name. 
Duke  Francis  I.  attempted  to  take  Cremona  ;  but  failing  in 
his  defign,  the  marquis  of  Caracena,  the  Spanijh  governor  of 
Milan,  invaded  his  dominions,  and  obliged  him  to  renounce 
his  alliance  with  France.  He  was  three  times  married.  His 
firft  wife  was  Mary  Farnefe,  daughter  to  Ranuccio  duke  of 
Parma.     By  her  he  had  Alphonfo  II.  or  IV.  who  fuccceded  ' 

him  ;  two  daughters,  Ifabel  and  Mary,  who  were  fucceflively 
,  married  to  Ranuccio  II.  duke  of  Parma  \  Amauri,  who  died 
at  the  fiege  of  Candia  ;  and  Eleanor*  who  betook  herfelf  to 
t  a  monaftery.  His  fecond  wife  was  Victoria  Farnefc,  the  fitter 
of  his  firft  wife;  by  whom  he  had  only  a  daughter,  w,hodied 
in  her  infancy.  Hrs  third  wife  was  Lucretia  Barbarini,  daugh- 
ter to  Thaddeo  prince  of  Paleftrine,  brother  to  pope  Urban 
•VIII.  who  gave,  on  that  account,  a  cardinal's  hat  to  the 
duke's  brother  Rihcldo.  This  cardinal  proved  afterwards  a 
great  fupport  of  the  French  intereft,  and  was,  for  about  thirty 
years,  the  prote&or  of  that  nation.  Alphonfo  II.  or  IV.  the 
fon  of  duke  Francis,  was  like  his  anceftors,  a  warrior.  He 
commanded  feveral  times  the  French  armies  in  Italy %  and  died 
ti  the  "out  in  his  flomach  in  1662,  Ht  married  Laura  Mar- 
S  Unozzl% 
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Francis         FRANCIS  MARY DE  ESTE*  in  1720,  married 
Mary  de    Charlotte  Mgle  de  Valois*  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans*  re- 
Efte  duke   gent  of  France.    This  match,  in  its  confequences,  created  a 
gf.Mo-    .  mifunderftanding  between  the  prince  and  his  father;    and 
dena.        when  the  late  war  broke  out  again  between  the  houfes  of 
Bourbon  and  Aujlria*  in  Italy,  the  duke  of  Modena*  taking 
pare  with  the  former,  loft  all  his  dominions.    His  conduct 
during  that  period,  has  been  fufficiemly  defcribed  in  other 
parts  of  this  work.     It  is  enough  here  to  fay*  that  he  had  a 
fon  by  his  wife,  Hercules  Renaud*  born  November  22,   1727, 
.    and  married  September  29,  174*,  to  Mary  Therefa*  princete 
of  Majfa  Carrara,  born  June  29,  1725 ;  and  by  this  marriage 
there  is  likewife  iffue.     By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle^  the 
duke  of  Modena  was  rein  dated  in  all  his  dominions.     He  foon 
after  paid  a  vifit  to  king  George  II.  in  England*  where,  though 
incognito,  he  met  with  great  marks  of  refpeci  from  the  court; 
and  upon  his  return  to  Italy*  he  was,  as  we  have  already  (aid, 
appointed  vicar-general,  field- marefchal,  and  governor  of  the 
Milanefe*  during  the  minority  of  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold* 
who  was  declared  governor- general  of  the  Aujlrian  Lombardy. 
As  the  imperial  court  has  given  him  feveral  poffeflions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  duchy,  in  lieu  of  his  Hungarian  eftates, 
he  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  very  confiderable  Italian  prince. 
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The  HISTORY  of  MANTUA. 

SECT.       I. 

Contains  a  Defcription  of  Mantua;  with  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Family  of  Gonzaga,  Dukes  of  Mantua,  //// 
their  Exlin&ion.  *   ■ 

'TpHE  duchy  of  Mantua  is  but    fifty-fix  Englijh  miles  in  $jfUaft-0ff 
•*■     length,  and  forty  in  breadth  ;   but  it  claims  a  place  here^^*- 
on  account  of  the  great  figure  its  he*ads  have  made  in  the  *i-fcription  of 
fairs  of  Europe,  and  particularly  in  thofe  of  Italy.     It  is  fax- the  duchy 
rounded  by  tbe  Milanefe,  the  MMenefe,  the  ecclefiaftical,  and 
the  Venetian  territories.     The  Po,  which  runs  through  the 
midft  of  it,  receives  the  Oglio,  Minfio,  Secchia,  and  other  ri- 
vers.    The  foil  of  the  Mantuan,  like  moft  of  the  provinces 
of  Italy,  is  very  delegable  ;    and  its  chief  towns  are  Mantua* 
Borgoforte,    Gdvernolo,    Ofiiglia,    Gonzaga,    Goito,    Luzara, 
Viadana,  Guaftalla,  Novellaray  Sabionetta,  Bozzolo,  Caftiglione 
della  Stiver^  and  Solferino. 

MANTUA,   the  capital,   ftands  in  a  very  undefirable  and  of  in 
(ituation,  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  or  rather  a  morafs,  formed  capital* 
by  the  Mincio,  about  fourfcore  miles  to  the  eaftward  of  Mi- 
Ian,  and  the  fame  diftance  to  the  fouth-weftward  of  Venice: 
It  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  feveral  bridges,  or  caufeways, 
which  are  ftrongly  fortified.    The  city  itfelf  was  reckoned  to 
contain  about  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants ;   but  now,  it  is  faid, 
they  are  dwindled  down  to  fewer  than  twenty  thoufand,  four 
or  five  thoufand  of  whom  are  Jews,  and  live  in  a  feparate 
quarter;    and  it  is  above  four  miles  in  circumference.    Not- 
withftanding  the  unwholcfornenefs  of  its  fituation,  its  ftreets 
in  general  are  long,  broad,  and  (trait,  interfper fed  with  no- 
ble palaces,  fquares,  and  churches ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
morafs  renders  it  very  ftrong.    It  contains  about  eighteen  pa- 
rifli  diurches,  others  fay,  twenty-one;   four  collegiate,  be- 
fides  other  churches  and  alms-houfes,  eleven  oratories,  and 
forty  convents.     Its  fuburbs  were  formerly  adorned  with  no- 
ble buildings,  particularly  the  famous  palace  of  The,  which 
is  now  reduced  to  the  appearance  of  a  ftable.     The  cathe- 
dral is  a  work  of  the  famous  "Julio  Romano,  and  contains  fome 
of  the  fined  paintings  in  Italy.    The  church  oi  St.  Antony  is 
celebrated  for  relics,  particularly  a  quantity  of  our  Saviour's 
blood,  which  is  preferved  with  the  greateft  veneration.  The 
infide  of  the  Prancifcan  church  is  very  elegant ;    and  all  that 
v  can 
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.  can  be  faid  of  the  ducal  palace  is,  that  it  is  very  large.     Is 
the  palace  church  are  the  two  famous  pi£tures,  the  baptifm 
of  Ccnft  anting  and  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew.     In  •Man- 
tua was  formerly  a  celebrated  mufeum,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  thelmperialifts  in  1630.     In  (hort,  this  city,  which  was 
once  fo  renowned  for  magnificence  and  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly of  filk,  can  now  fhew  only  the  ruins  of  the  one,  and 
fcarcely  any  remains  of  the  other.     This  duchy,  however, 
will  be  for  ever  refpe&ed,  as  having  been  the  birth   place  of 
Virgil  the  poet,  who  was  born  at  Andts,  now  Pietolo ;    and  a 
ducal  palace,  called  La  Virgiliana  is  ftill  to  be  feen   near  the 
|>lace  of  his   birth.     The   other  towns,   or,    as  they  were 
termed,  cities,  of  this  duchy,  deferve  no  particular  defcrip- 
tion,  being  remarkable  for  nothing  but  for  battles   and  the 
trumpery  of  relics,  all  the  gold  and  filver  they  contain  being 
confined  to  fhrincs  and  ftatues  in  their  churches. 
Mantua';       The  reader  will  find  the  old  hiftory  of  Mantua  inthe  ancient 
different     hiftory  of  Italy,  where  it  once  made  a  capital  figure.     It  fol- 
Mutfierj.      lotoed  the  fate  of  the  other  cities  pi \Lombardy,  when  Charles 
the  Great  invaded  that  country;    for  all  its  boafted   antiquity 
could  not  fave  it  from  fubjedion  to  the  Goths  and  Lombards, 
and  afterwards  to  Charles.     The  emperor  Otho  II.  as  we  ha\e 
*   ken  in  the  hiftory  of  Modena,  gave  the  lordfhip  of  Mantua, ' 
and  other  cities,  to  Theodaldi    and  notwithstanding  the  hif- 
tory of  thofe  times  are  very  uncertain,  Theodald**  fon  Bom- 
face,  and  the  famous  countefs  Matilda,  daughter  to  the  lat- 
-  ter,  held  the  government  of  Mantua  as  vicars  to  the  empire, 
though  Matilda  pretended  to  poffefs  them  in  her  own  right*. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove  her  right  to  an  un- 
doubted fief  of  the  empire.     It  appears,  however,  from  bifto- 
lians,  who  lived  in  or  near  her  time,  that  Boniface  eloped 
with  her  mother,  the  emperor  Henry  Illd's  daughter,   and 
married  her  ;    but  her  father  is  faid  to  have  been  afterwards 
reconciled  to  both,  and  to  have  beftowed  upon  them  the  great 
poffeflions  in  Italy,  inherited  by  Matilda*     Upon  the  quarrel 
between  that  lady  and  her  coufin  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  he 
took  Mantua,  and  (he  retook  it  in  1 1 14,  the  yqar  before  her 
death.     For  fome  years  after,  the  emperors  of  Germany  fuf- 
fered  Mantua,    and  other  fiefs  of  the  empire   in  Italy %  to 
live  under  free ,  governments  of  their  own,  with  only  a  very 
djftant  acknowledgment  of  their  imperial  power.     Mantua, 
in  Matilda's  time,  was  fo  very  important  a  city,  that  it  gave 
her  the  chief  title  fhe  affeSed ;    but  though  (he  conveyed 
it  with  her  other  lands  to  the  holy  fee,  we  do  not  find  that 

*  Ricob.  Fejirariensis  apudMu*AT.  torn,  ix.  p.  242* 
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the  popes  ever  cxercifed,  or  indeed  claimed  any  jurifdi&ion 
over  it. 

In  i  220  Sordello,  ,vifcount  or  lord  of  Goito,  Which  ftill  re-  Sordello. 
lains  its  name,  had  the  government  of  that  city  and  territory; 
and  it  was,  in  all  probability,  confirmed  to  him  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  II.  when  he  came  that  year  to  Italy,  and  was 
recognized  as  fovereign  by  its  feveral  ftates.     We  know  very 
little  of  Mantua  for  fortfe  years  after  this,  only  we  are  told  by 
Ricobatdus  Ferrarienfis,  that  in  1273,  there  was  a  great  di- 
fturbance  at  Mantua;    and  the  party  that  favoured  the  mar- 
quis was  driven  out  of  the  city.     Upon  their  expulfion,  the 
inhabitants  phofe  two  magiftrates,   or  podeftas,  with  equal 
power    to    manage  their   government.     One  was  Pinamonte  Bonacurfl 
BonacurJi%  and  the  other  Ottonello  Zenacballi.    This  new  form  WZe*. 
of  government  took  place  in  the  fecond  year  of  the  emperor  nachalli 
Rodolpb  L  who,  having  no  defire  to  vifit/ite/j  in  perfon,  left  the  p*defl<u  of 
Mantuam,  as  well  as  other  ftates  there,  in  poffeflion  of  their  Mantua. 
form  of  government,  upon  their  paying  him  a  fum  of  money. 
It  even  feems  probable,  that  he  encreafed  their  privileges. 
'Soon  after  this  Pinamonte  found  means  to  put  his  colleague  to 
death ;    and  he  governed  by  himfelf  for  eighteen  years  with 
great  cruelty.     He  died  in  121 2,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Bardellone  (A),  who,  treading  in  the  footfteps  of  his  fa- 
ther's tyranny,  was  expelled  in  lefs  than  a  year.    The  Chro- 
nicle of  Parma,  however,  informs  us,  that  Bardellone^  in  his 
father's   life-time,  drove  out   his, brother  Carpio,  and  impri- 
fcned,  or  put  to  death,  moft  of  his  party  j  but  the  account 
of  Ferretus  of  Ficenza  feems  the  moft  probable5.     He  fays, 
that  Bardellone  governed  tolerably  well  after  his  brother's  ex- 
pulfion;   but  that  his  nephew  Bottexella  arofe  againft  him, 
and  engaged  Albert  Scaliger  of  Verona  to  affift  him.     Upon 
his  return  from  Verona  to  Mantua,  he  diflembled  Co  well,  that  t 

his  uncle  had  no  fufpicion  of  his  defi^n,  and  brought  a  gfeat 
number  of  the  Mantuam  to  his  party,  who  admitted  the  Ve- 
ronefe  into  the  city,  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Bardel- 
&«*efcaped  with  fafety-;  and  he  repaired,  in  his  turn,  for  af- 
fiftance  to  Azo  of  Ferrara,  and  from  thence  to  Venice,  every 
where  foliciting  aid,  but  meeting  with  nothing  but  contempt 
>  and  hatred;  till  at  laft  he  died  at  Padua.  After  his  de«uh, 
Bottexella  met  with  little  trouble  in  ieizing  the  government, 

b  Ferreti  Vicentini  apudMuRAT.  torn.  ix.  p.  982. 

(A)  The  Chronicle  of  Parma,  Matthew de  Correggio  were  ex- 
apud  Murat.  tome  ix.  page  786,  pelled  by  the  Bonacurji  out  of 
fays,  that   in  1292,  Guido  and     Mantua,  * 
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tobich  he  held  til!  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1308.  He  wa* 
fucceeded  by  his  brother  Pajferino^  of  whofe  actions  the  Ita- 
lian hiftories  are  full,  but  each  different  from  another,  This 
Pajferino  wis  an  artful,  turbulent,  and  ambitious  man,  and 
filled  all  about  him  with  wars  and  confufiort.  He  was  more 
than  once  expelled  from  Mantua ;  but  dill  found  means  to 
return  by  the  emperor's  favour,  which  he  won  by  gold  and 
great  promifes.  At  laft  he  furp riled  the  city  of  Modena, 
which  was  poffeffed  by  Francis  Pico  of  Mirandola,  who,  with 
two  of  his  fons,  was  killed  in  the  attack.  He  then  made 
bimfelf  matter  of  Mirandola  likewife  ;  bur  drew  upon  him- 
fclf  the  refentment  of  the  emperor's  general  Lewis  Gonzaga, 
who  extirpated  his  family,  and  took  Mantua*  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  for  whom  he  ruled  it  as  imperial 
vicar  about  the  year  1328. 

This  Lewis  Gonzaga  was  originally  a  Germany  and,  a» 
other  Germans  had  done,  his  father  obtained  preferment  foot 
the  emperor  in  Italy,  and  fettled  in  Mantua ,  where  his  fon 
made  a  great  figure.  His  family  being  noble,  and  hirofeif 
\  very  rich,  he  married  a  Mantuan  lady  of  mod  exquifite  beauty. 
PaJJerino,  whov  was  at  once  lliftful,  ambitious,  and  -cruel, 
fell  in  love  with  ber ;  and  finding  all  his  advances  ineffectual, 
he  threatened  to  employ  force.  The  lady  informed  her  huf- 
band  of  this;  and  before  Pajferino  could  complete  his  exe- 
crable defign,  Gonzaga  killed  him  by  a  fingle  blow  of  his 
fift,  which  (truck  him  on  the  temples.  Pajferino  was  fo  much 
detefted,  that  hi*  body  was  embalmed  ;  and  being  a  fquat 
little  man,  it  was  expofed  as  an  objed  of  public  ridicule  and 
deteftation,  in  Gonzaga's  gallery,  where  it  long  remained. 
Gonzaga,  foon  after,  imprifoned  all  Pafferi n/s  defendants  and 
relations ;  and  gave  up  his  brother  Sutironi  to  Nicholas  Pico, 
the  fon  of  that  Francis  Pico  whom  ^Pajferino  had  treacherously 
killed  in  taking  Modena ;  and  he  was  by  him  put  to  death. 
As  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria  was,  at  that  time  in  Italy, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Gonzaga  had  the  imperial'  au- 
thority for  what  he  did,  and  that  he  gave  Gonzaga  the  inves- 
titure of  Mantua*  Pope  jfobn  XXII.  however,  being  their 
at  Avignon,  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  that  mvef- 
titure,  and  exepmmunicated  both  the  emperor  and  Gonzaga. 
His  anathemas  were  difregarded  by  the  latter,  who  lived  t» 
the  age  of  eighty- three,  and  died  in  the  year  1360.  -He  had 
four  fons;  Guy,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  dignity  of  captain, 
or  marquis  (for  thofe  titles  are  not  well  afcertained)  of  Man- 
tua. His  fecond  fon  was  Philippin,  or  Philip,  one  of  the 
greateft  generals  of  his  age,  and  whom  we  have  often  men- 
'  tioned.     His  third  fon  was  Feltrin*  who  was  the  founder  of 
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the  houfe  of  NtiVellara.  Hij  fourth  fon  was  Conrade*  who 
had  a  numerous  pofterity. 

GUT  GONZAGA  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  govern-  G 
ment  of  Mantua*  and  the  imperial  vicariate.  He  was  a  relr- 
gious  and  moderate  prince,  and  extremely  punctual  in  fulfil- 
ling all  his  engagements.  His  chief  failing  was  a  too  great 
.  indulgence  for  his  three  fons,  Ugolin^  Francis*  and  £,ewis* 
The  firft  being  his  favourite,  and  by  him  employed  and 
trufted  with  the  management  of  all  his  affairs,  the  two 
younger  brothers  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  paternal  .authority,  affaflinated  him.  It 
does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  were  punifhed ;  for  Francis 
died  in  the  life-time  of  his  father,  who  administered  the  go-  / 

vernment  nine  years;  and  upon  his  death  it  devolved  upon 
Lewis  1L '  He  governed  twelve  years,  but  with  a  very  in- 
different character. 

His  fon  Francis  I.  fucceeded  him  in  1382*  when  he  was i  Francis  I. 
no  mor£  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  grew  to  be  a  great 
prince.  He  defended  Mantua  againft  all  the  intrigues  and 
power  of  John  Galeazzo*  firft  duke  of  Milan.  According  to 
Leander  Alberti,  he  had  many  private,  as  well  as  public,  vir- 
tues. He  knew  how  to  preferve  his  authority  to  the  utmoft* 
He  understood  hjftory  ;  was  a  lover  of  learning,  and  learned 
.  men;  winning  and  witty  in  converfation ;  but  liberal  and 
fplehdid  in  his  court.  He  died  in  1407,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  John  Francis.  Tnis  prince  equalled,  if  not  ex-  fofa 
ceeded,  all  the  virtues  of  his  father.  He  w^as  but  twelve  years  Francis, 
of  age  when  he  came  to  the  government;  but  he  acquired 
pfuch  a  character  for  wifdom,  thathe  was  diftinguilhed  by  the 
title  of  Arbiter  of  Italy.  To  repeat  all  the  noble  aclions  of  his 
life,  would  be  to  repeat  great  part  of  this  hiftory,  particularly 
in  his  conduct  when  he  was  general  of  the  ecclefiaftical  and 
Venetian  troops  againft  the  duke  of  Milan.  In  the  year  I433>  ** 
the  emperor  Sigifmund,  being  at  Mantua^  on  his  road  to 
Rome*  in  gratitude  for  the  fervices  performed  to  him,  created 
John  Francis  marquis  of  Mantua^%  and  honoured  him  With  a 
very  noble  coat  of  arms,  which  was  ever  after  worn  by  the 
family  till  it  was  extinct.  The  ceremony  of  hte  creation  was 
extremely  magnificent.  It  was  performed  upon  a  fumptuous 
theatre,  erecled  in  the  Grand  Square  of  Mantua*  where  the 
emperor  Sigifrnund  crowned  him  with  his  own  hand. 

This  firft  marquis  was  a  very  powerful  prince ;  and  hav- 
ing feverai  children,  he  gave  them  all  great  fortunes.  He  - 
beftowed  upon  his  eldeft  fon  Lewis*  the  city  of  Mantua*  and 
a  large  eftate  belonging  to  it.  He  gave  to  his  fecorid  fon 
Charkf)  Reggiolo*  Gonzaga*  Luzzara*  Ifola,  Rivarolo*  Boz- 
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zok%  S.  Martinoy  Sa$ionetay  Gazzolo*  Viadana*  and  Suzzara* 
together  with  a  noble  palace  in  Mantua.  He  left  to  his 
third  fon  Alexander ',  another  palace  in  the  fame  city,  with 
Caneto*  Redondefco*  CaJlelGiuffe  Medola*  Caflello  delta  Siivert* 
and  XJJliniano.  To  his  youngeft  fon  John  Lewis,  though  de- 
dicated to  an  ecclefiaftical  life,  he  bequeathed  Rovigo*  Voha 
Capriana*  Cerefara*  t  Pinboca*  and  Cqftetlaro.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  all  thofe  places  were  either  cities  or  large  towns, 
and  that  they  He  in  the  moft  fertile  parts  of  Italy.  The  mar- 
quis, towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  inclined  fo  much  to 
religion,  that  he  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  withdraw  him- 
felf  from  the  world,  and  died  in  1444. 
Lewis  III.  His  eldeft  fon,  Lewis  III.  fucceeded  him  in  the  marqui- 
fate.  He  began  his  government  by  quarrelling  with  his  bro- 
thers abouf  the  eftates  left  them  by  their  father ;  and  he 
forced  Charles  to  recognize  him  as  his  fuperior,  and  lord  pa- 
ramount of  all  the  lands  he  held.  Having  great  experience 
in  war*  the  Florentines*  the  Venetians^  and  the  duke  of  Mi- 
Ian*  gave  him  fucceffively  the  command  of  their  armies  ;  and 
he  was  fo  excellent  and  fo  fuccefeful  a  politician,  that,  like 
his  predeceflbr  John  Francis*  he  was  called  the  Arbiter  of  Italy. 
After  the  Turks  had  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  Canftanti- 
nople*  pope  Pius  II.  ind  idled  aconncil  at  Mantua*  to  confult 
on  the  means  of  retaking  that  city,  or  to  check  their  pro- 
grefs  ;  and  he  was  entertained  by  Lewis  with  the  utmoft 
fplendor.  Lewis  behaved  in  like  manner  to  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick III.  Chrifliern  I.  king  of  Denmark*  and  feveral  other 
princes  who  vifited  him  at  Mantua.  He  embellifhed  that 
city  with  many  fumptuous  buildings;  and  by  introducing  a 
cut  from  the  Mincio*  he  fertilized  great  part  of  his  dominions. 
The  church  of  Su  Andrew*  which  is  the  cathedral  of  Mantua* 
owes,  iis  foundation  to  him  ;  and  he  died  at  Goito*  in  1478. 
He  married  Bar  be*  or  Barbara  of  Brandenburgh*  the  daughter 
of  the  margrave  John*  furnamed  theChemiJl*  and  by  hew  had 
five  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  fons  were,  firft,  Frede- 
rick I.  who  fucceeded  him  ;  fecond,  Francis  Gonzaga*  who  was 
made  a  cardinal  in  1464,  and  died  in  1483 ;  third,  Lewis 
Gonzaga*  who  was  bifhop  of  Mantua  in  1483,  and  died  in 
15x1  ;  fourth,  Barbara*  married  to  Everard  1.  duke  oiWir- 
tembetgi  fifth,  Dorothy*  married  to  Galeazzo  Maria  duke  of 
'  Milan  i  fixth,  John  Francis  Gonzaga*  the  founder  of  the  houfe 
of  Sabionetta  and  Bozzolo*  which  was  extinct  in  the  year  1703, 
in  the  perfon  of  John  Francis;  feventh,  Rodolph  Gonzaga*  from 
whom  are  dtfcL-nded  the  princes  of  Gajliglicne*  which  houfe 
fUil  reiiiiuns. 
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FR  ED\ERICK  I.  of  Mantua  has  the  glory  of  not  fhin-  Rrede- 
ing  in-,  hiftory  as  a  warrior  ;    but  he  was  a  wife,  generous,  rick  I. 
elegant   prince,  and  brought  the    fciences  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  his  dominions.     The  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and 
fculpture   owed  more  to  his  patronage  than  to  that  of  any 
prince  of  his  time ;    but  the  love  of  his  people  was  his  chief 
paflion.      He  had  a  maxim,  that  no  fubjeS  ought  to  be  idle, 
md  therefore  he  aflifted  with  money,  in  their  refpeclive  em* 
ployments  and  callings,  all  the  poor  of  his  dominions  who 
were  unable  to  aflift  themfelves.     Like  fome  of  his  pre^le- 
cetiors9  he  was  endued  with  that  hereditary  policy  which  put 
into  bis  hands  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy ;   and  the  tran- 
quility it  enjoyed  during  his  government,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  him.     He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Al- 
bert III.  duke  of  Bavaria.     By  her  he  had  three  fons,  be- 
sides daughters,  who  were  all  of  them  married  into  great  fa- 
milies.    The  fons  were,  Francis  II.  who  fucceeded  him  ;  Si- 
fifmund,  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  Mantua,  who  died  in  1525; 
and  yobnGonzaga,  who  left  behind  him  a  numerous  pofte- 
rity.     This  Frederick  I.  died  in  1484. 

To  write  the  particular  hiftory  of  Francis  II.  of  Mantua^  Francis  II. 
would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the;pre- 
ceding  parts  of  this  work.    He  was  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious 
generals  of  his  age;  but  there  is  fomewhat  very  particular -in 
the  manner  of  his  acceffion  to  the  government ;   for  though 
it  was  generally  thought  to  be  hereditary,  yet  he,  waar formally 
created  marquis  by  a   ceremonious  zB.      A  theatre  being^ 
,  erected  in  the  Great  Square  of  the  city  before  the  caftle,  he 
received  the  inveftiture  of  his  government  from  one  of  his 
public  officers,  who  put  into  his  hand  a  fcepter  or  rod.    This 
particular  proves,  that  the  fubje&s  of  the  Italian  ftates  flill 
retained  ideas  of  the  municipal  rights,  which  they  enjoyed 
under  the  fan&ion  of  the  empire ;    and  that  they  confidered 
their  fovereigns  only  as  truftees  for-defending  the  community 
and  its  liberties.     When  very  young,  he  commanded  the  Ve» 
mtian  and  the  confederate  troops  againft  thofe  of  Frame,  un- 
der Charles  the  French  king,   at  the  famous  battle  of  Taro9 
where  his  perfonal  valour,  and  good  conduct,  baffled  the  at- 
tempts of  Charles  to  pafs  that  river.     He  afterwards  went  into 
the  fervice  of  Lewis  XII.    of  France;    and    he  commanded 
againft  G*nfaho,  commonly  called  the  Great  Captain.     But, 
the  French  fufpecling  him  as  being  too  good  an  Italian  to  a£r. 
in  earned  on  their  fide,  he  faw  fuch  vifible  marks  of  their  di- 
ftruft^  as  made  it  necefiary  for  him  to  pretend  ficknefe,  by 

b  Vol.  xxviii.  p,  223. 
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which  he  got  quit  of  their  fervkrc ;   but  was  followed   by  all 
the  Italian  cavalry,  which  occafiofied  the  total  lofs  of  Na~ 
pies  to  the  French.     He  afterwards  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  emperor  Maximilian ;   thofc  of  Lewis  the  Maory  duke  of 
Milan;  and  thofe  of  pope  Julius  II.     He  had  the  misfortune 
•  to  be  taken  prifoner  in  a  battle  by  the  Venetians^  who  thought 
themfelves  victorious  in  having  him  their  captive.     He  was 
delivered  by  the  treaty  that  fucceeded  ;    and  the  pope  had  fo 
high  an  efteemof  his  abilities,  that  he  made  him   grand  gon- 
falonier of  the  church;  and  the  Venetians  again  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  their,  armies.     The  great  a&ions  he  performed 
for  tall  the  princes  and  ftates  he  ferved,  make  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  hiftory.  *  He  is  particu- 
larly noted  for  his  affability,  and  humane  treatment  of  his  fol- 
diers.     According  to  fome  modern  authors,  he  was  the  firft  of 
the  Italian  princes  who  wore  a  beard;  but  that  muft  be  a  mi- 
(take,  as  appears  from  what  we  have  faidof  the  dukes  cf  Mx~ 
Ian ;  though  perhaps  it  may  be  true,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe 
great  men  who  have  thought  that  the  largenefs  of  a  beard 
drew  refpe&  upon  a  perfon.     His  death  happened  in  1519, 
His  wife  was  Ifabella,  daughter  of  Hercules  I.  duke  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Modem  \    and  by  her  he  had  three  fons  and  three 
daughters.     The  former  were,  firft,  his  fucceflbr  Frederick  IL 
fecorid,  Hercules,  who  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1527;    third, 
Ferdinand,  who  was  duke  of  Malfi,  and  the  founder  of  the 
houfe  o\*Guaftalla,  which  failed  in  the  year  1746;  but  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle>  in  1748,  it  was,  by  the  empreis 
queen,  given  up  to  the  infant  Don  Philip  of  Spain. 
Frede-  FREDERICK  II.  of  Mantua,  was  but  nineteen  years 

rids  II.  of  age  when  he  fucceeded  his  father,  and  was  inaugurated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  he  was ;  but  with  greater  pomp ;  for  at 
.  the  ceremony,  he  created  feveral  knights,  and  made  a  procef- 
fion  at  the  head  of  his  court,  from  the  cathedral  through  his 
capital,  to  be  recognized  by  his  people.  Young  as -he  was, 
he  (hewed  an  extraordinary  impatience  to  imitate  the  mili- 
tary virtues  of  his  father.  He  commanded  the  troops  ofLeoX. 
and  entered  into  the  confederacy  for  delivering  pope  CU~ 
ment  VII.  from  his  imprifonment  in  the  caftle  of  5/.  Angek% 
jn  1526.  He  afterwards  made  up  matters  with  the  emperor 
CharlesV.  and  that  monarch  having  received  the  imperial 
crown  at  Bologna,  from  the  fame  pope,  paid  Frederick  a  vifit 
jn  his  return  to  Germany,  at  Mantua,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained with  extraordinary  magnificence,%and  received  from  the 
/emperor  the  ducal  crown,  by  which  he  was  created  the  firft 
(3u£e  of  Mantua. 
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FREDERICK  II.  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  /P//-Frede-   , 
}atn  VIII..  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  died  in  the  year  1518,  rick  IL 
raving  a  Ton,  Boniface,  who  died   in  1530,  without  ifiuc  ;  • 
hit  left  his  eftate  to  his  uncle  John  George,     He,  though  an 
tcclefialHc,  quitted  that  profeffion ;   but  though  efpoufed   to 
fulia,  daughter  to  Frederick  king  of.  Naples,  he  died  in  three 
ears  without  iffue.     Upon' this  the  Houfe  of  Savoy  claimed 
She  fucceffion;    but  the  emperor  marched  his  troops  into 
wdontftrrat,  and  gave  the  inveftiture  of  it  to  Frederick  duke 
m  Mantua,  who  after  performing  many  glorious  a&ions,  both 
in  war  and  peace,  died  in  1540,  leaving  three  fons;  fir  ft, 
Francis  III.    fecond,  William  \    third,  Lewis  Gonzaga,    duke 
frf  Nevers,  in  France.     The  fourth  fon  Frederic,  was  pofthu- 
mous,  and  was  afterwards  bifhopof  Mantua,  and  a  cardinal. 
.   FRANCIS  III.  though  but  fix  years  of  age  at  the  timeFra    . 
of  his  father  s death,  was  inaugurated  in  the  fame  manner  asjjj      * 
his  predecefiors  had  been.     His  tutor  was  his  uncle  Hercules^ 
the  cardinal,  who  was  a  man  of  great  probity  and  prudence,         L 
and  managed  ali  the  affairs  of  his  nephew,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  his  mother.     Francis  married  Catherine  of  Att- 
firia,  daughter  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  but  had  no  iflue 
by  her,  and  died  in  1550.     He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  William 
William*     This  prince,  being  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  his  brothers'  death,  the  government  of  Mantua  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  cardinal.     The  mod  remarkable 
affair   that  happened   to  this  prince,    was  a   family   difpute 
which  he  wat  obliged  to  maintain,  and  which  makes  it  ne- 
ceffary  for  us  to  fpeak  of  the  third  brother. 

He  had  entered  very  young  into  the  fervice  of  France* 
where  he  became  fo  agreeable  to  the  French  king,  that  he- was 
made  governor  of  Champagne.  He  then  courted  the  princefs 
Henrietta  of  Cleves,  though  Ihe  was  homely  ia  her  per  fon, 
and  had  three  brothers,  and  two  filters,  all  of  them  elder 
than  her,  alive.  The  match  between  a  prince  who  had  his 
fortune  to  make,  and  fuch  a  princefs,  was  not  very  promifitfg ; 
but  he  courted  her  without  having  a  rival  for  feveral  years, 
without  being  aWe  to >  gain  her.  At  lair,  her  three  brothers 
and  her  two  fifters  died,  and  leaving  her  heirefs  to  an  im- 
menfc  fortune,  (he  was  courted  by  numbers  of  the  firft  rank 
and  quality  in  Europe.  To  prevent  any  bad  confequences- 
from  their  rivallhip,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who  was  her  fo- 
vereign,  took  her  under  his  protection,  and  gave  her  leave  to 
take  any  of  her  Alitor s  for  ahufband  that  (he  pleafed ;  and  her 
choice  generouity  fell  upon  her  conftant  admirer  Lewis  Gon-  , 
%aga,  whom  {he  married  in  1562;  and  by  that  match  he 
became  dake  of  Nevers  and  Rethelois,  and  confequently  one 
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of  the  mod  conliderable  noblemen  in  France.  This  duke,  two 
years  aftef  his  marriage,  went  into  Italy,  to  raife  troops  for 
his  matter  Charles  9  and  claimed  from  his  brother  the  (hare 
of  his  father's  and  mothers  fucccflion,  which  had  been  ufually 
given  to  the  younger  brothers  of  the  family,  and  particularly 
fome  eftates  belonging  to  Montferrat. 
Di/fute  Duke  fVilliam,  who  was  naturally  very  fufpicious,  thought) 

bat -ween      that  his  brother's  railing  men  for  the  French  king,   was  only  I 
two  bro-     a  pretext;   that  his  true  defign  was  to  fupport,  by  force,  the 
tforr.         people  of  CafoU  the  capital  of  Montferrat,  who  had  rebelled,! 
and  to  feize  the  places  he  'had  demanded  in  Montferrat.  The. 
duke  of  Nevers  juftified  himfelf;    but   it  was  with  fome  dif- 
ficulty he  fucceeded,  and  the  difpute  had  very  difagreeablet 
confequences  in  the  family.     In  favour  of  this  duke  William  J 
tbe  emperor  Maximilian  II.  in  1 572,  erected  Montferrat  into 
a  duchy.     We  have  little  or  nothing  more  to  add,  than  that 
in  15741*  Henry  III.  of  France  paid  him  avifit,  in  his  journey  ! 
.  from  Poland,  to  take  upon  him   the  French  crown.      Duke 
William   was  married    to   the    princefs  Eleanor  of  Aujlria, 
youngeft  daughter  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  and    by  her 
had  a  fon,  Vincent ',  and  two  daughters;  of  whom  Margaret, 
•  tire  eldeft,  married  Alphonfo  II.  duke  of  Ferrara  ;  and  Catht~ ! 

.  rfne  was  the  wife  of  Frederick  of  Auftria,  her  uncle. 
Vincent  I.  VINCENT  \.  was  a  pacific  prince,,  and  fo  very  reli- 
gious, that  he  inftituted  the  order  of  the  Precious  Blood,  the 
Mantuaris  being  fully  perfuaded  that  they  are  in  pofleffion  of 
the  fpunge  which  was  wet  with  the  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and 
which  Longinus,  the  foldier  who  pierced  his  fide,  but  was  af- 
terwards a  great  faint,  carried  to  Mantua,  where  he  preached 
the  Chriftian  religion.  This  ftory,  and  many  fuch  abfurdt*  . 
ties,  are  received  as  certain  truths,  not  only  at  Mantua, 
but  all  over  Italy ;  fo  that  pope  Leo  III.  came  in  per  fon  to 
Mantua  to  adore  the  holy  relic;  and  it  continues  to  this  day 
in  high  veneration,  and  gave  occafion  to  the  inftitution  we 
have  fpoken  of,  which  took  its  rife  in  1608.  Vincent  was  more 
defervedly  famous  for  the  vaft  encouragement  and  patronage 
he  extended  to  learned  men,  and  per  fori  s  of  genius  in  the 
fine  arts;  all  of  whom,  efpecially  thofe  who  celebrated  him 
in  their  works,  he  encouraged  to  profufion.  He  died  in  1612. 
He  rharried  firft,  Margaret ',  daughter  to  Alexander  duke  of 
Parma  ;  and  fecondly,  Eleanor,  daughter  to  Francis  duke  of 
Tufcany  ;  and  by  her  he  had  thiee  ions  ;  firft,  Francis  IV, 
fecond,  Ferdinand ;  and  third,  Vincent  II.  who  were  fiiccef- 
fively  dukes  of  Mantua ;  and  two  daughters,  of  whom  the 
firft  was  married  to  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain  ;  and  the  other, 
Eleanor  ^  was  the  fecond  wife  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
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FRjfNCIS  IV.  died  in  the  firft  year  of  his  government.  Francis 
He  married  Margaret  of  Savoy*  daughter  to  Charles  Emanuel*  IV. 
and  Catharine  Michel  of  Auftria*  by  whom  he  left  only  a 
daughter.  This  circumftance  created  feme  difficulty.  The 
young  lady's  uncle,  cardinal  Ferdinand*  upou  this,  claimed 
to  be  duke  of  Mantua*  but  was  oppofed  by  her  grandfather, 
the  duke  of  Savoys  fo  that  a  quarrel  enfued,  in  which  not 
only  the  Italian  ftates,  but  Auftria*  Spain*  and  France,  were 
engaged  ;  but  after  a  variety  of  negociations  and  expedients, 
the  affair  was  rather  bufhed  up  than  adj lifted.  Ferdinand  hav- 
ing thrown  up  his  cardinal's  hat,  kept  pofieflion  of  the  dutfhy 
of  Mantua*  and  died  in  1626,  without  leaving  any  iiTue  by  his 
wife  Catharine  de  Medici.  \ 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Vincent  II.  who  was  like-  Vincent 
wife  a   cardinal,  but  refigned  his  hat,  and  married  Ifabella  II. 
Gonfcaga*    daughter  to  Ferdinand*   duke  of  Bozzolo.     As  it 
was  likely  that  his  government  might  be  difputed  by  his  niece 
Mary*  he  applied  to  the  pope  to  be  divorced  from  Ifakella  de 
Bozzolo9>  on  account  of  her. youth,  and  to  be  enabled  to  mar- 
ry his  niece.     But  while  he  was  in  the  profecution  of  this 
affair,  in  which  he  Wasdifappointed,  and  for  which  he  was 
but  ill  qualified  by  his  health  and  habit  of  body,    he  died   • 
without  any  iiTue  in  1628,  and  by  his  death  the  male  line  of 
fhe  eldeft  branch  of  the  Gonzaga  family,  became  extin£li  an 
event  which  created  great  troubles-  in  Italy. 

.    The  princefs  Mary*  daughter  to  Francis  IV.   now  revived  Di/pate 

her  pretenfions,  (he  being  the  undoubted  female  heir  of  that  about  the 

line.    sThe  duke  de  Nevers*  in  France^  claimed  to  be  the  next  fuccejjion. 

male  fucceflbr.     His  name  wzsCharles*  and  he  had  fucceeded 

his  father  Lewis*  and  both  of  them  were  great  favourites  at 

the  French  court;    but  he  fet  up  another  title  befides  that  of 

his  paternal  defcem.     The  French  king,  who  thought  him.fdf 

interefted  in  the>  fucceflion  of  Mantua*  conftantly  kept  a  re- 

fident  at  that  court*  who  gained  fo  far  upon  Vincent  II.  that 

he  dropped  his  defigh  of  marrying  his  neice,  and  procured  his 

confent  that  (he  fhould  be  married  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  the 

duke  de  Nevers .,   The  maniage  was  accordingly  performed 

by  proxy,  the  very  day  before  the  death  of  duke  Vincent  II. 

At  this  time  the  duke  of  Nevers  was  the  French  ambaflador  at 

Rome  \  and  hearing  of  Vincents  death,  he  came  to  Mantua , 

and  took  pofieflion  of  that  duchy,  as  well  as  that  of  Mont- 

firrat*   by  a  double  title,  his  own  right,    and    that  of  his 

daughter-in-law.     The  reader,  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftory, 

may  all  along  perceive,  that  the  emperors  of  Germany  had 

confidered  Mantua*  and  the  other  Italian  duchies  and  ftates, 

as  being  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to 
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Charles      difpofe  of  their  fuccefiion,  efpeciaily  if  there  was  any  doubt 
the  frfl     as  to  the  claims  of  the  competitors.     Belides  the  duke  of 
Jmie  of      Never  Si  the  dulce  of  Guajlallay  and  other  princes  of  the  Gtn- 
.  Nevers      zaga  family,  had  all   fet  up  pretentions ;   and    therefore  the 
juctttds^     emperor  infifted  that  the  duchies  fhould  be  put  under  fequef- 
tration,  till  the  feveral  claims  were  adjufted.     At  the  fame 
time  he  intimated  to  the  duke  of  Nevers,  that  he  was  difpofed 
to  give  his  claim  the  preference. 
Supported      LEWIS  XIII.  was  then  king  of  France;  and  being  fond 
fy  the       of  every  opportunity  to  humble  the  emperor,  ht  prevailed 
French,      with  the  duke  not  to  fubmit  to  the  fequeftration,  but  to  do 
himfelf  juftice  by  arms.     The  duke  following  that   advice, 
the  emperor  confidered  it  as  fuch  an  infringement  of  his  au- 
thority, that  he  put  the  duke  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and 
made  the  governor  of  Milan  the  executor  of  the  bar>;  and 
he  accordingly  laid  fiege  to  Cafal,  for  refuting  to  fubmit  tt> 
the  fequeftration.     Lewis  *  at  that  time,  had  got  rid, -of  bts 
civil  wars  with  the  Proteftants,  and  was  atleifure  to  employ 
his  troops  in  Italy.     He  accordingly  pafled  the  mountains, 
and  rarfed  the  fxegc  of  Cafal\  but  foon  after  returned  to  France* 
Upon  his  return,  the  imperial  troops  under  general  Collator 
poured  into  Italy  *   and  the  war  became  very  furious.     Spain 
joined   with  the  emperor,  and  the  Venetians  with  the  duke, 
-    who  was  fo  infatuated,  as  to  give  nd  ear  to  his  beft  friends, 
when  they  reprefented  that  France  had  nothing  but  her  own 
ends  in  view,  and  that  though  he  fhould  even  force  the  em- 
peror to  grant  him  the  inveftiture,  yet  hemuit  receive  it  with 
the  ruin   and  depopulation  of  his  cftates,    after  a    bloody 
war;  not  to  mention,  that  his  fubje£ts  were  extremely  averfe 
to  live  under  any  prince  who  had  not  the  imperial  fandion* 
By  this  time  Spain  had  declared  herfelf  in  favour  of  the  em* 
peror  ;  but  neither  the  French  nor  the  Venetians  thought  pro- 
sper to  declare  againft  her,  becaufe  of  her  connexions   with 
the  duke  of  Savoy  ^  who  was  a  capita)  party  in  the  difpute, 
and  whofe  fituation  enabled  him  to  check  the  march  of  the 
French  armies.    Cardinal  Richiieu  was  then  the  firft  minifter 
of  France,  and  in  his  high  impetuous  manner  he  put  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  her  troops,  and  marched  into  Sav4y.     There  he 
endeavoured  to  over- reach  that  duke,  fometirfles  by  treachery, 
ibmetimes  by  negotiating,  and  was  fo  neaffiicceeding,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  efcaped  to  Tkrht;  but  Pignerole 
fell  into  Ricblieu's  hands,  and  that  conqueft  laid  the  firft  foun- 
dations of  the  French  power  on  the  fide  of  Italy.  s  The  war 
ftill  went  on  between  the.  emperor  and  the  Venetians,  with  va- 
rious fuccefs,  but  With  fo  many  mortifying  events  to  the  duke 
of  Never $9  that  he  began  to  think  of .  accommodating  matters 

with 
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-with  the  emperor,  but  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  marfhal  a.  D. 
t£Etree,  the  French  arobaffador  and  general,  in  the  Mantuan,  1630. 
and  by  the  Venetians*  who  promifed  to  fupport  him  with  all 
their  power.  The  plague,  at  that  time,  raged 'in  the  Man- 
tuan,  and  made  fuch  havock  in  that  capital,  that  if  was 
in  great  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  imperialifts,  who  had 
beiieged  it.  The  Venetians  endeavoured  to  fuccour  the  place, 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  were  put  in  motion  for  that  purpofe. 
Collalto,  the  imperial  general,  hearing  of  their  approach,  and 
having  a  correspondence  with  fome  of  the  befieged  officers, 
furprized  and  fcaled  the  walls;  and  thus  the  imperialifts  became 
matters  of  the  place,  where  they  com  mi  ted  the  moil:  cruel  ra- 
vages. The  duke,  and  ihe  marfhal  d'Etree,  where  then  in 
the  citv,  and  had  juft  time  to  retire  to. one  of  the  caftles, 
which  they  no  fooner  entered,  than  its  fortifications  were 
blown  up ;  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  furrender  tbemfelves 

trifoners  to  the  imperial  general,  who  fent  the  marquis  and 
is  family  to  Melara,  a  place  in  the  Mantuan,  where  the 
Venetians  furnished  them  with  the  means  of  fubfiftence. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  French  troops  were  mafters  of  Cafal,  Peace  §f 
and  tbeeo?peror  was  fo  intent  upon -their  quitting  Italy,  that,  Quevaf- 
at  the  diet  of  Ratijbon,  he  offered  the  duke  the  inveftiture  of  que. 
Mantua.     The  cardinal  being,    at  that  time,  afraid  of  his 
matter's  death,  at  laft  lent  an  ear  to  the  accommodation;  but 
Lewis  recovering  from  his  dangerous  illnefs,  the  war  was  con-     > 
tinued,  efpecially  in  Montferrat,   where  he  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  a  footing  for  the  French.    The  fcene  of  war  being 
transferred  to  Germany,  the  treaty  of  ^uevajque,  which  was 
*  concluded  in  1631,  gave  peace  to  Mantua,  and  the  emperor 
beftowed  the  formal  inveftiture  of  it  upon  duke  Charles,  who 
held  it  peaceably  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1637  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  great  part  of 
Jkfontferrat  torn  from  his  family  by  the  treaty  of  £>uevafque9 
and  fettled  on  the  houfe  of  Savcy,  to  fatisfy  that  duke's. pre- 
tentions upoq  (be  Man\uan* 

CHARLES,  elgeft  fon  to  Charles  L  who  had  married  Charles  II 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  duke  Francis  II.  died  in  1 631,  and**^*^ 
left  a  fon  of  his.owa  name  with  two  princefles;  the  el  deft  of 
whom,    who  is   renowned  for  virtue  and   beauty,  was  the 
third  wife  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.   Charles  III.  for  fo  he 
is  called,  his  father  being  confidered  as  duke  of  Mantua,  on* 
account  of  his  marriage,'  was  educated  under  his  father  till  he 
was  eight  years  of  age.     He  was  deformed  in  his  perfon,.  but 
his  mind  was  active,  and  his  fpirit  penetrating.     He  married, 
in  1649,  Ifabella  Clara  of  Aujlria,  daughter  to  the  archduke 
JLeepild  ofhfprucky  which  was  pne  of  the  jnoft  unfortunate  fteps 
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of  his  life;  for  their  perfons  being  difagreeable  to  one  another, 
the  duke  fell  into  many  amorous  irregularities,  which  he  pur- 
fued  at  Venice.  Being,  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  death, 
deftitute  of  any  uncle,  or  near  relation,  his  education,  which 
was  left  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  was  intrrely  neglected. 
Mantua,  however,  continued  in  peace,  by  the  friend  (hip  and 
alliance  of  the  emperor;  fo  rhat  Charles  had  no  bufinefs  to 
divert  him  from  the  purfuit  of  pleafure,  which  he  indulged 
to  the  full,  and  even  ordered  it  to  be  infinuated  to  his  duchefs, 
that  (he  might  do  the  fame.  His  adventures  at  Venice  were 
,fuch,  as  cannot  decently  be  recorded  by  hiftory,  but  his  ex- 
cellent fifter  the  emprefs,  employed  al)  her  credit  with  her 
hufband,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Gon%aga.  Charles  III. 
died  in  1665. 

His  fon  and  fucceflbr  Charles  IV.  was  but  feven  years  of 
™aries     age  when  his  father  died,  and  his  mother,  who  had   the  care 
of  his  education,  being  a  German^  was  hated  and  calumniated 
by  the  Mantuans,  which  made  her  life  very  uneafy.      The 
emperor  Leopold  took  the  fame  concern  in  the  affairs  of  Man- 
tua >  that  his  father  had  done;  and  hearing  certain   reports 
to  the  difadvantage  of  the  duchefs  dowager,  he  fent  count 
Windigrat%  to  Mantua,    with  a  private  com  million  narrowly 
to  infpeft  her  conduct,  and  the  affairs  of  the  duchy.     The 
count,  though  he  pretended  to  have  no  bufinefs  but  to  pay 
the  emperor's  compliments  to  the  duchefs,  and   the   young 
duke,  who,  about  the  time  we  fpeak  of,  was  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age,  fufpe£ted  the  real    motive   of  the 
vifit,  and  did  all  he  could  to  come  at  the  truth ;  but  the  en- 
voy ftill  kept  to  general  terms,  and  eluded  all  their  inquiries. 
At  laft,  the  young  duke  flatly  demanded  to  know  his  real 
bufinefs ;  and  the  count  no  longer  finding  means  to  evade  an 
anfwer,  informed  him,  by  way  of  fecret,  that-  there  was  a 
perfon  about  the  court,  of  Mantua  whom  the  emperor  di (liked, 
and  whom  he  had  orders  to  fecure.     The  duke   imparting 
this  anfwer  to  his  mother,  fhe  immediately  retired  to  a  reli- 
gious houfe,  and  a  count,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  her  gallant, 
took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic.     The  emperor  getting  intel- 
ligence of  this,  appointed  a  council  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  duchy  till  the  duke  was  of  age. 
hhadvans      In  the  year  1670,  the  emprefs  Eleanor  a  ^  his  aunt,  brought 
ta^ecus       about  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  princefs  Jfahella  of 
marriage,  Guajlalla.     This  match  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  duke, 
as  by  the  preference  which  the  emperor  gave  him*  he  was  put 
in  pofleflion  of  the  valuable  duchy  of  Guajialla,  though  many 
of  the  male  line  of  that  family  claimd  it.     This  prefent,  how- 
ever, was  underftpod  by  both  parties  to  be  the  price  of  the 

duke's 
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duke's  intire  attachment  to  the  imperial  intereft ;  and  an  ex- 
prefs  condition  was  inferted  in  the  articles  of  marriage,  that 
Guaftalla,  the  capital  of  that  duchy,  fliould  remain  in  the 
condition  it  then  was,  that  is,  without  fortifications.  The 
duke  forgot  all  obligations  of  that  kind,  and  precipitately 
entered  into  all  the  meafures  of  France, 

This  duke  Charles  IV.  was,  if  poffible,  more  neglecled  and  tha- 

inhis  education  than  his  father  had  been,  and  was  without  ?*#*?• 

his  wit  and  penetration.     Though  his  wife,   the  princefs  of 

Guajlalla,   was  a  moft  amiable  lady,  hje  conceived  an  aver- 

fion  to  her  perfon  foon  after  their  marriage,  and  refrained 

from  her  bed.     As  he  had  never  been  contradicted  ,in  any 

thing  by  his  mother,  he  negledcd  bufinefs  fo  much,  that  one 

day  when  he  had  occafion  to  fign  his  name,  neither  pen  nor 

ink  was  to  be  found  in  all  his  palace ;  and  he  gave  one  of  his 

courtiers  a  hundred  piftoles  a  year  to  attend  him  on  all  occa-    . 

fions  with  thofe  implements.     The  court  of  France,  knowing 

the  invincible  propenfity  he  had  to  pleafure,  encouraged  him 

in  all  his  exceffes,  and  in  his  averfion  to  his  duchefs  j  and  at 

length  he  was  defpifed   even  by  the  Venetians,  and  all  the 

friends  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlria^  who  before  had  treated  him 

„with  the  higheft  refpeft  and  efteem.     When  the  Frenth  had 

got  fome  afcendency  over  him,  cardinal  Mazarine  propofed, 

under  pretence  that  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty  was  his  proper 

guardian  againft  the  power  and  ambition  of  the  houfe  of 

Auftria,  that  he  mould  receive  a  French  garrifon  into  Cafal; 

but  the' duke  having  then  large  appointments  from  the  court 

of  Vienna,  the  negociation  mifcarried.     His  extravagances, 

however,  ibon  bringing  him  into  neceflities,  the  French  king 

refumed  his  hopes  of  fucceeding  with  regard  to  CafaL     For 

that  purpofe  he  fent  the  abbot  Morel  to  Mantua,     His  inftruc-  Gained 

tions  were  to  offer  to  the  duke  an  equivalent  for  Cafal,  either  werby  tig 

in   ready  money,  or  in    eftatcs  in  France-,  but,  at  the  fame  Fr«nch* 

time,  to  inforce  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  for  the  dukq 

of  Mantna,  to  be  free  from  the  expence  of  maintaining  the 

numerous   garrifon  which   that   place  required*     The  duke. 

was  reduced   to  a  proper  pitch  of  poverty,  not  to  refent  this 

propofal.     He  feemed,  however,  at  firft  to  be  fo  averfe  to  it, 

that  the  abbot  retired  from  Mantua  with  fome  apparent  d\(~ 

guft.     The  duke  was  far  from  being  in  earned  in  his  refufal  j 

but,  in  facl:,  his  fituation  was  fuch,  with  the  houfe  of  Au- 

firia,   amongft  the  neighbouring  powers,   that  he  durft  not 

at  fiift  comply.     He  at   laft   fent  the   marquis   de  Guer'rur, 

as  his  ambaflador  to  Paris,  to  teftify  to  his  mofc  Chiiflian 

majefty,  the  extreme  defire  he  had  to  remain  in  his   ^ood 

graces,  and  his  willingnefs  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power 

tct 
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to  oblige  him.     Lewis  underftood  this  compliment  as  a  proof 
of  the  duke's  being  willing  to  part  with  Cafal,  and  fent  the 
abbot  Morel  back  to  Mantua.     The  abbot,  in  his   firft  au- 
dience with  the  duke,  put  him  in  mind  of  what  his  anabaf- 
fador  had  declared  to  Lewis.     According  to  fome    writers, 
the  duke  was  fo  incautious,  that  he  immediately  figned  his 
name  on  a  blank  flieet  of  paper,  which  he  delivered   to  the 
abbot,  and  the  latter  filled  up  the  blank,  with  an  exprefi  or- 
der for  the  governor  of  Cafal  to  yield  up  the  place  to  the 
French  troops.     The  duke,  in  excufe,  pretended   thar  the 
commiffion  he  had  charged  Guerrier  with,  was  no  more  than 
a  general  compliment,  and  that  the  carte  blanche  figniiied  no 
more,  than  his  readinefs  to  gratify  his  mod  Chriftian  majefty, 
in  whatever  was  confident  with  his  intereft  and  honour.     Be 
this  as  it  will,  if  the  fad  of  the  carte  blanche  is  true,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  French  made  the  duke  a  prefent  of  a 
confiderablc  fum  of  money  ;  for  Cafal  was  adually  given  up  to 
them. 
emd  gives       The  emperor  highly  refented  this  ceflion,  as  belonging  to 
mad  them   an  imperial  fief;  and  the  Venetians  reproaching  the  duke  for 
Cafal.       having  fold  it  to  the  French,  he  went  to  Venice,  and  there 
folemnly  fwore  upon  the  horr,  that  he  never  had  touched  a 
farthing  of  French  money  on  that  account.    This  affeveration, 
however,  did  not  fatisfy  either  the  Venetians  or  the- imperial 
court;  and  the  duke  found  himfelf  obliged  to  put  Guerrier 
under  an  arreft,  when  he  returned  to  Mantua;  but  no  con- 
sequences happening  from  his  imprifonmenf,   the  Venetians 
broke  with  the  duke,  and,  without  declaring  war,  cut  off  afl 
communication  between  him  and  their  fenate  and  nobility. 
They  were  even  fo  exafperated  with  him,  that  they  hanged 
a  painter  who  was  one  of  his  dependents,  and  afterwards 
broke  open  and  read  the  letters  which  the'  duke,  fome  time 
before,  had  fent  in  his  favour.    This  is  what  the  French  bad 
forefeen,  and  wifhedfor;  and  the  duke,  in  order  to  repair 
his  decayed  intereft  in  Itafy9  took  the  refolution,  fome  fay  by 
the  advice  of  the  French  themfelves,  to  fortify  GuqftaUa,  tho' 
in  a  dire&  violation  of  his  marriage  contra&.    Having  no 
money  of  his  own*  for  his  exceflcs  always  kept  him  poor,  he 
was  obliged  to  borrow  for  that  purpofe  forty  thoufand  louis 
d'ors  from   the  French  king,  who  lent  it   him,  becaufe  he 
thought  that  his  neceffities  would  oblige  him  to  part  with 
Guqfl ]alla,   in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had  done  with  Cafal. 
Lewis  even  fent  him  architects  and  engineers  to  expedite  the 
fortifications. 

V 
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The  emperor  thought  himfelf  very  ill  treated  in  tall  this  ;lut  iso- 
and,  by  his  minifters,  reprefented  to  the  duke,  in  the  warmeft  bligedto 
terms,  that  by  his  connexions  with  France,  he  was  not  only  deflroy  the 
forfeiting  the  conditions  of  his  inveftiiure,  but  laying  a  foun-(/*r*  *f 
dation  for  the  French  becoming  matters  of  all  Italy*    The  Guaftalla. 
king  of  Spain  feconded  the  remonftrances  of  the  emperor;   but. 
the  French  had  infatuated  the  duke  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
operations  ftill  went  on,  and  their  engineers  and  workmen 
were  daily  repairing  to  the  Mantuan,  in  pilgrim,  or  other 
difguifes.     Upon  this,  the  king  of  Spain  ordered  count  Fuenfa- 
liday  then  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  to  advance  with  a  body  of 
troops  10  Cafal  Maggiore*  where  he  embarked  them  and  his  • 
artillery,  and  proceeded   till  he  came  oppofite  to  Guaftalla. 
He  then  fent  the  count  de  Louvigny  to  reafon  with  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  who  at  firft  appeared  lefolute;  but  perceiving  that 
count  Fuenfalida  was  making  difpofltions  to  land  his  men,  he 
was  perfuaded  not  only  to  fufFer  the  works  to  be  demolifhed, 
but  to  order  his  fubje&s  to  jpin  in  the  demolition.     This  was  . 
a  labour  of  feveral  months  \  the  fortifications  being  built  in 
the  form  of  a  pentagon,  and,  if  completed,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  in  Europe. 

The  duke,  notwithstanding  the  coldnefs  of  the  Venetians  Makes  a 
towards  him,  refided  moftiy  in  that  city,  where  he  could  in-  campaign 
dulge  his  pleafures  with  greater  freedom  than  he  could  do  in  agaimfttbr 
the  Mantuan.  His  exceffes,  however,  fometimes  brought  Turks* 
him  into  inconveniences,  and,  on  account  of  a  love  affair, 
he  fent  a  challenge  to  the  eleclor  of  Bavaria,  who  happened 
tp  be  there  at  the  fame  time,  but  declined  to  fight  the  duke, 
but  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Soon  after  the  duke  took  a  refo- 
lution  toferve  a  campaign  againft  the  Turks,  who  were  then 
threatening  to  befiege  Vienna -y  and  having  raifed  a  troop  of 
three  hundred  men,  he  fet  out  for  Hungary,  attended  by  a 
number  of  his  own  and  other  Italian  nobility.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  in  this  expedition  he  was  wanting  either  in  courage 
or  conduct.  His  little  troop  made  a  noble  appearance;  and 
notwithstanding  all  he  had  done  to  provoke  the  emperor,  he 
prefented  himfelf  before  him  at  Vienna ;  *and  Leopold,  far  from 
reproaching  or  confining  him,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do,  extolled 
his  generous  resolution,  and  thanked  him  for  his  affiftance; 
while  the  duke,  in  return,  promifed  to  abandon  his  connec- 
tions with  the  French.  He  then  became  a  public  favourite 
with  Leopold^  and  his  general  the  duke  of  Lorrain*  under 
whom  he  ferved  at  the  iecond  fiege  of  Buda  ;  and  when  that 
was  over  he  returned  to  Italy.  The  war  between  the  French 
and  the  emperor  foon  breaking  out  there,  in  1695,  Cafal  wa3 
befieged  and  taken  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  The  duke  of  Man- 
tua 
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tua  was  now  fo  great  a  favourite  with  the  emperor,  that  tie 
latter  not  chufmg  to  fuffer  Cafal  to  remain  in  the  duke  of 
Savoy's  hands,  he  gave  it  back  to  its  former  mailer,  after  the 
fortifications  had  been  demolifhed,  according  to  the  capitula- 
tion. It  was  even  thought,  if  the  duke  of  Mantua  had 
not  relapfed  into  his  connections  with  France^  that  he  would 
have  been  made  generaliflimo  of  the  imperial  and  Spatrijb  ar- 
mies. It  is  certain  that  the  fuccefi  of  the  war,  in  a  great 
meafure,  depended  upon  the  part  he  (hould  take.  The  im- 
pertalifts  made  him  very  great  offers,  if  he  would  give  them  up 
Mantua  for  a  place  of  arms,  and  the  pope,  the  Venetians \  and 
Swifs,  offered  to  place  a  garrifon  in  it  at  their  own  expence. 

Again  Such  was  the  (rate  of  the  duke's  affairs,  when  the  Spanijh 

joins  the     fucceffion  threw  all  Europe  again  into  a  combuftion.     But  the 

French,  duke  had  fecretly  determined  himfelf  in  favour  of  France.  He 
took  care,  however,  as  ufual,  to  have  fome  pretext  for  his 
conduct,  and  to  clear  himfelf  from  the  ^imputation  of  rebel- 
lion, an/d  ingratitude  towards  thefemperor.  He  had  hitherto 
-  refufed  to  admit  into  his  dominions  either  French  or  neutral 
troops;  but  prince  Vaudemont  having  delivered  up  the  Mila- 
mfe  to  the  French^  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  Afirandcla, 
in  the  beginning  of  April  1701,  fent  a  letter  by  a  trumpet, 
defiring  the 'duke  to  give  up  his  capital  to  his  troops,  and 
threatening,  in  ,cafe  of  non- compliance,  to  reduce  it  to 
afhes  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  generally  believed  that  this  was 
a  pre-concert  between  the  duke  and  the  French  court  j  for  a 
body  of  fifteeri  thoufand  men  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantua.  Upon  this,  the  duke  aflembled  his  council, 
where  it  was  refolved  to  comply  with  the  fummons ;  and  the 
gates  of  the  city  being  qpened,  Tefle*  the  French  general, 
took  pofleffion  pf  it  with  three  thoufand  French  and  two 
thoufand  Spaniards.  This  event  alarmed  all  Europe^  and  it 
was  publickly  given  out,  that  the  duke  had  received  fifty 
thoufand  lows  d'ors  for  the  furrender,  and  his  minifter  ten 
thoiifand  for  making  the  bargain.  The  duke  had  a  refi- 
dent  at  Romey  the  marquis  of  Berretta,  who  had,  fome  time 
before,  applied  to  his  holinefs  for  a  body  of  his  troops  to  gar- 
rifon, Mantua\  but  the  pope  being  flow  in  fending  them,  the 
French  got  the  ftart  of  them.  The  marquis  prefented  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  excufirig  himfelf  for  what  had  happened,  and 
laying  it  upon  his  own  inability  to  prevent  it.  To  this  letter 
the  pope  returned  no  anfwer ;  but  the  marquis,  foon  after, 
appearing  at  the  imperial  refident's  houfe,  the  latter  threat- 
tened  tp  throw  him  out  of  his  window. 

At  Vienna^  that  court  was  fo  thoroughly  convinced  of  a 
collufion  between  the  duke  and  the  French^  that  in  July  after 

the 
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*he  fiirfcnder-of  Mantua,  the  barpn  deSeyler,  'the  emperor's 
minifter  at  Rattjbon,  gave  notice  to  the  diet,  that  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  and  the  counts  of  Berera  and  Fiani,  his  minifters, ' 
Had  been  cited  by  the  council  of  the  empire  to  appear,  and 
flew  caufe,  why  they  fawendered  to  the  French  the  city  of 
Jliantua ;  and  to  hear  pronounced  againft  them  the  fentence 
of  confutation  of  their  eftates  and  goods,  for  encouraging 
and  promoting  the  cruel  war  which  is  like  to  be  kindled  in 
Italy.     He  alio  imparted  to  the  diet,  another  ordinance  of  the 
fame  council,  by  which  all  the  officers  and  vaflab  of  the  duke 
of  Mantua,  are  difcbarged  from  their  obedience  which  they 
©*pe  Him :  together  with  certain  circulatory  letters,  "by  which 
all  the  princes  of  Italy?  feodaries  of  the  empire,  with  their 
vaflals,  are  exhorted  to  continue  faithful  to  ihe  empire, 

The  duke,  thus  finding  himfelf  ruined  at  the  imperial  ?&J  feeond 
court,  ftut  himfelf  up  in  Mantua,  and  entered  intirely  into**rc™tffr 
Che  French  fcheanes  both  of  pleafure  and  bufuiefs.  His 
duchefs,  Jfabdla  o$  Guajialla,  dying,  the  French  perfuadecj 
-him  to  make  a  journey  into  France,  where  he  was  received  by 
JLewis  with  vaft  careiles;  and  the  better  to  fix  htm  in  his  in- 
tereft,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  the  princefs  d'Elbeuf,  witl| 
the  title  of  general  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy.  7  iiis  dig- 
atty  gratified  the  diuke's  paffion  for  (hew;  and  when  he  re- 
turned, he  took  poffeflion  of  his  new  poft  in  the  duke  of  Fen- 
dofmis  army,  to  the  great  ridicule  of  the  foldiers,  and  indeed 
of  all  Europe.  But  while  he  was  thus  exercifing  his  general* 
(hip,  the  yvar  in  Italy  took  a  new  turn,  and  the  French,  in 
j  707,  were  driven  out  of  Mantua  itfelf,  without  being  able 
to  make  any  ftipulation  in  favour  of  the  duke,  or  his  duchefs. 
Upon  this,  he  retired  to  the  remainder  of  his  eftate  in  the  Vt* 
mtian  territories*  and  died  at  Pavia  on  the  5th  of  Jvfy,  1 708, 
a  few  days  after  he  had  been  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Dying  without  lawful  iffue,  many  claimants  of  the  houfes  of  ***  ****** 
Guajialla  and  Lorrain,  applied  for  the  inveftiture  of  Mantua; 
tmt  the  emperor  refufed  it  to  them  all,  and  Jcept  poffeflion  of 
it  himfelf,  but  ga^e  the  duchy  of  Moktferrat  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  It  is  not  our  defigo  to  difcufs  tne  pretenfions  of  the 
feveral  parties  who  claimed  this  fucceifion ;  but  it  wa*  gene,, 
rally  thought  that  the  houfe  of  Lorrain  had  the  beft  right  to  it ; 
and  h  has,  ever  ftnce  the  death  of  the  laft  duke,  been  an- 
fietfed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  ^ 

END  *f  the  History  of  MANTUA. 
Mod.  Hist.  Vol/ XXXVII,  Ii  HIS- 
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HISTORYoftheHoufe  ofSAVOY. 

Containing  the  Hiftory  of  Savoy,  Piedmont, 
and  the  other  Eftates  of  his,  Sardinian  Ma- 
jefty. 

S    E    C    T.     I. 

Containing  a  general  Defcription  of  the  King  ^Sardi- 
nian Dominions ;  tf»^  the  Hifiory  of  that  Houfe 
from  the  Tear  iooo. 

Dejcrifi-      QAVOY,   the   Sabaudia   of   the  ancients,    borders    upon 
fion  of  France  to   the  Weft ;   upon  France  and  Piedmont  to   the 

Savoy,  South  i  upon  Piedmont*  the  Milan efef  and  Swijferiand  to  the 
Eaft  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  lake  of  Geneva. 
According  to  its  prefent  dimenfions,  it  is  no  more  than  eighty- 
eight  Englijh  miles  from  Weft  to  Eaft,  and  from  South  to 
North  feventy-fix.  The  face  of  the  country  is  rugged,  and 
-*  wretched  to  the  laft  degree,  being  mountainous,  or  rather 
rocky  ;  between  the  hills,  in  a  few  contemptible  v allies,  the 
inhabitants,  with  the  utmoft  effort?  of  induftry  and  labour, 
pick  up  a  miferable  fubftftence.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
exceptions  to  this  wretchednefs.  Grain  grows  in  fome  of  the 
yalltes,  and  vines  near  the  lake  of  Geneva*  Montmelian*  and 
St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  ;  and  Ripaille  prefents  romantic  but 
beautiful  profpedls.  Mount  Cents  is  famous  for  its  height, 
and  the  difficulty  of  its  paffage,  being  the  road  between  Sa- 
_  voy  and  Pkdmnt ;  but  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  more 
♦  •  practicable  by  incredible  labour.     The  chief  river  of   Savoy 

is  the  Rhone*  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva^  and  on 
that  fide  feparates  it  from  France.  Into  it  run  the  following 
livers  :  the  Arve,  which  rifes  in  Faucigny*  has  a  mixture  of 
gold  in  its  fand,  and  near  Geneva  empties  itfelf  into  the  Rhone: 
JLes  Suffes  and  Sjers ;  the  fources  of  which  are  in  the  Genevois, 
and  fall  into  the  Rhone  not  far  ftom.Seifel>  the  latter  being 
jncreafed  by  the  Scran  :  the  Iferee,  which  rifes  in  the  Taran- 
faifet  at  the  foot  of  the  mount  JJeran  ;  among  others  it  re- 
ceives the  river  Arc,  the  head  of  which  is  jn  Maurierniey  and 
beyond  Valence  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Rhone.     The  Arcy  having  z 

f;reat  many  falls,  is  very  rapid  and  full  of  foam.  The  chief 
akcS  arc  thofe  of  Anicy  in  the  Genevoisy  2Lt\dBourget  in  Savoy a  j 

*  Busching's  Geography,  vol.  iii    pag.  16. 
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¥bt  Wftvry  of  Savoy^  ice.  4*3, 

w4  btfth  of  them  abound  with  excellent  fifh,  particularly  and  its  />- 
fronts.  The  inhabitants  are  generally  fo  miferably  poor,  that  habitants. 
one-third  of  Che  men  feek  their  bread  in  foreign  countries  by 
the  loweft  occupations*  fuch  as  puppet- (hew  men,  chimney. 
f weepers,  and  (hoe  blacker?,  They  who  remain  at  home 
labour  very, hard  for  their  living,  particularly  in  carrying  (han- 
gers and  travellers  over  their  mountains,  which  are  often  im- 
paflable  for  mules,  though  it  is  amazing  with  what  art  and 
fecurtty  they  walk.  But  neither  this  employment,  nor  the  moil 
laborious  drudgeries,  prevents  many  of  the  inhabitants  from 
begging  alms  on  the  high  loads,  from  every  traveller  who 
ipakes  a  tolerable  appearance.     Yet,  after  all,  the  miferies  of  ,^ 

the  Savoyards  are  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  barren nefs  of  the 
(oil,  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  landlords,  who  difcourage-  all 
cultivation  of  the  ground  by  their  haughtinefs  and  rigour. 
Many  fpots  of  Savoy  are  capable  of  producing  corn  ;  and  the  * 
few  that  do  produce  it,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  that  do  nor,  only 
in  the  cultivation. 

The  people,  who  are  naturally  fubmiffive,  chearful,  and 
contented,  fcre  fliut  out  by  their  fituatidn  from  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  bear  all  their  mife- 
ries with  patience.  A  farmer,  who  has  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two 
horfes,  four  cows,  and  a  few  goats  and  fheep,  is  Icojced  upon 
as  being  a  wealthy  man.  Moft  of  their  bread  is  made  of  oats, 
but  a  few  amongft  the  richeft  of  them  have  wheat.  The  fare 
of  the  lower  fort  is  extremely  poor:  their  higheft  luxury  con- 
Ming  in  milk  and  water  for  drink;  and  for  food,  in  cheefe, 
butter,  wall  nuts,  and  garden  fluff,  and  even  thofe  in  very 
fcanty  quantities*  Flefli  meat  is  feldom  known,  even  amongft 
the  more  wealthy  of  them*  The  reigning  king,  of  Sardinia^ 
and  his  father,  have  gone  far  towards  abolifhing  many  of  the 
pppreflive  tenures  and  ufages,  under  which  the  fubjeSs  groan- 
ed from  their  landlords.  Nobility  and  genealogy,  and  armoT 
rial  bearings,  are  in  Savoy  fotnany  civil  difeaies,  which  are 
encouraged,  becaufe  they  bring  in  a  conuderable  revenue  to 
the  crown;  titles  here  being  a  mercantile  commodity.  The 
language  of  the  Savoyards  is  French  \  but  they  retain  amongft 
them,  a  great  deal  of  the  old  German  plainnefs  and  honefty; 
Their  re  lag  ion  is  popery,  to  which  they  are  no  great  bigots. 
Hunting  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  noble  Savoyards  ;  and 
the  lives  of  the  poorer  people  might  be  much  more  comfort- 
able,, if  they  were  indulged  in  the  exercife  either  of  that  or  of 
•idling,  many  of  their  woods  and  plains,  being  ftoied   with 

excellent  game.  ;  :     ./:>: ;      t 

QH/f MB ERRT,  property  fpeakina,' 'U  the  capita!  of 
Sauyy  $rjd  is  fitted  on  the  river  Ltifi>  in  a  fine  v*iiay ;  but 
£;;*  *  I  i  1  *  nothing 


nothing  worth  mentioning  is  to  be  feen  there*  It  is,  fefttitf* 
ver,  the  place  where  the  Rates  or  parliament  of  Savoy  afem~ 
ble,  and  feme  yeftiges  of  the  ancient  feodad  cafifritution  are 
Hill  difcernablc  there.  Monmelian  is  a  very  ftteng  town  of 
&rwj%  and  Ripaille  is  famous  for  it?  delightful  retirements. 
The  reft  of  its  tpwns  have  nothing  in  them  remarkable.  We 
Cannot  clofe  this  general  account  of  Savoy  y  without  taking 
notice,  that  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  have  large  wens 
and  excrefcences  upon  their  throats,  which  is  thought  to  be 
owing  to  their  drinkjng  fnow  water. 
Biedmont  PIEDMONT,  fo  called  frpm  its  being  fituated  at  the 
^  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  Lombard?)  and 

northward,  borders  on  Savoy  and  Italy;  weft  ward,  on  France 
Southward,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  republic  of  Ge- 
noa ;  and  eaftward,  on  the  duchies  of  Montferrat  and  Milan. 
From  fouth  to  north  it  is  about  thirty  German*  or  one  bundled 
and  fifty  Englijb  miles,  but  much  lets  from  weft  to  eaft. 
The  (oil  of  it  is  a  great  deal  more  fruitful,  and  kfs  rugged, 
than  that  of  Savoy.  Its  hills  produce  great  plenty  of  excellent 
wine,  and  Turin,  its  capital,  is  famous  for  fine  fruits,  and 
noble  walks  of  chefnut  and  ptulberry  trees.  Chefnuts  and 
truffles  of  an  excellent  kind,  are  found  here  in  great  plenty b. 
They  have  a  particular  kind  of  dog*,  that  by  tfieir  (peat  find 
out  the  truffles;  nor  do  they  lofe  that  quality  when  carried  tp 
other  countries.  It  is  faid  that  the  cattle  of  Piedmont*  brings 
|nto  the  country  above  one  hundred  and  fiftythouftnd  pounds 
a  year;  but  the  chief  commodity  of  the  inhabitant?  is  filk, 
,  which  is  the  beft  in  Italy.  The  country,  from  Turin  to  Gww, 
is  delightful;  and  Rochemelon  is  the  higheft  of  all  the  halten, 
jtlps,  it  requiring  a  whole  day  to  reach  its  lumuiit,  from 
whence  there  is  a  noble  profpe^  all  over  the  Mtlapeji,  Venice, 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  Po,  into  which  femaf 
pther  rivers  run,  and  the  Var,  are  its  chief  rivers. 

As  to  its  inhabitants,  they  are  lively,  ingenious,  and  witty. 
The  nobility  live  under  the  like  conftitutions,  and  much  af- 
fer  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  of  Savoy;  and  in  Piedmont  there; 
are  about  fifty  earldoms,  fifteen  piarquifates,  a  great  number  of 
lordfhips,  and  twenty  abbeys.  The  language  of  the  Pied- 
monteje,  is  a  mixture  of  French  and  Italian ;  but  they  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  equally  flaves  to  theif  kings,  and  to  their 
j-eligion,  which  is  popery,  and  which  cramps  all  the  efforts 
pf  their  natural  gpnius  c.  In  this  duchy,  however,  amidft 
{he  vallies  pf  Lucerne,  Peyroufe,  and  8t.  Martin,  bordering 
pn  paupbine,   live  the.  celebrated  Walftcnfes;  which  appeiia- 

P  Pvschikc,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.  f  iWd>  p.  26. . 
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ThtHiftrij  rf  Savoy,  &c;  ^ 

lTdri  U  TUX  derived  from  t  pet  fat  of  the  name  of  Waldus* 
DUt  the  plaae  «f  their  abode,  namely,  the  vallies,  the  Italians 
calling  them  ffald/JJ,  that  is,  the  people  of  the  vallies. 
Ttwfe  people  profeli  a  kind  of  primitive  Chriftianhy,  and 
Have  always  oppofed  the  ftiperflitidn*  of  the  church  of  Rome% 
*Hireh  has  often  drata  upon  them  rfloft  inhuman  perfecutions. 
The  khw  of  Sdrdimaf  by  the  flotation  of  hjis  dominions,  has 
btoek  jifffiy  termed  the  jailor  of  the  J/ps>  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Ft tiuh,  or  any  other  people,  to  force  their 
Way  into  ttalf  without  hU  content*  This  render*  his  friend - 
Ship  of  hffiake  cottfajoenct  to  all  the  powers  of  Ettrope,  wha 
Hre  ceiteerrfcd  m  any  quarrel  relating  to  the  Italian  Rates: 
As  he  is  an  absolute  fotfereign  within  his  own  ftate  in  civil 
ittatters*  tad  for  tfcje  cboft  part  in  ecclefiaftic,  his  ordinary 

-  revenues  irtiounttb  almoft  what  he  pleafes;  and  though  they 
caarutt  be  calculated,  iraift  be  very  confiderable,  as  he  keeps 
*  very  fplendtd  court,  and  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men 

-  fo  time  of  peace,  though  -he  can  bring  into  the  field  forty 
'thonfwld  ihen  on  occanon. 

The  capital  city  of  Piedmont  is  Turini  the  ancient  Auguf- 

■idTaurinsrinfl.   -it  h  one  of  the  fiocft  cities  in  Europe Jot  its 

dimerifie*)^  be}tig  of  a  quadrangular  form,  and  above  four 

•  tAiies  tfnd  a  half  in  circumference.  It  is  fituated  in  a  delight- 
ful eborftry,*  ott  the  confluence  of  the  Po  and  the  Dorid\  and 
iiftthiifg'  CM  be  more  pleafant  than  the  hills  that  furround  it, 
Which  arte  cdtered  with  villas,  convents,  and  magnificent 
btiilding*.    It*  inhabitants  at  prefcnt  are  between  fifty  and  j 

•  forty  thoufand,  and  it  contains1  forty-eight  churches  and  con- 
sents, and  Seventeen  more  may  be  feen  from  its  ramparts. 
Its  high,  dr  principal  ftreet,  is  remarkable  for  its  regularity, 
breadth,  and  the  loftinefs  of  its  buildings,  which  are  deco- 

•  tatcd  with  fine  rpacious  piaz&as*  and  balconies  to  every  ftory* 
but  disfigured  by  the  ufe  of  paper  lattices.  The  king's  pa- 
late is  built  of  free  done,  and  mod  fplendidly  adorned  with 
{Hilars,  ftatues,  and  a  grand  (lair  cafe,  where  there  is  a  brafo 

•  figure  of  Victor  Amadeuss  the  late  king,  on  a  horfe  of  white 
marble.  It  mult,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  the  old 
town  of  Turin  (far  hitherto  we  have  only  fpoken  of  the  new 
one)  does  not  at  all  anfwer  to  this-  magnificent  defcription. 
The  houfes  in  both  arc  built  of  brick,  and  many  of  the 
ftreets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  incommodious.  To  make 
amends  for  this,-  they  are  interfperfed  with  grand  palaces, 
attd  feme  of  them  contain  beautiful  fquares. 

Besides  the  king's,  palace,  which  can  be  matched  by  few,  * 

\n£urope9  Turin  contains  a  great  number  of  fine  public  build- 
ings both  religious  and  civiL     The  opera-houfe,  the  record* 

I  i  3  houfe, 


\  4%S  •  the  Hiftofy  cf  Savoy,  &t. 

•  office)  the  univerfity,  the  royal  printing-oiKce,*artd  the-arft* 
nal,  are  all  of  them  m  after- pieces,  in  .their  feveral  kinds.. 
The  king's  cabinet  of  curiofities  is  .allowed  to  be  invaluable, 

1  and   the  univerfity  library,  befides  twenty- thou  fand   printed 

•  volumes,  is'  flocked  with  an  irornenfdcolle&ion  of  mapu- 
fcripts.  The  hofpitals  for  the  fick^  the  poor*  and  rjiejuoa- 
tics$  are  anfwerable  to  the  other  magnificent  works  of  this 

^  city;  and  its  fortifications  render  it  extremely  ftreng. ;    Acct 

from  the  Doria>  which  is  communicated. by  flukes  to  all  the 

flreets  otTurin,  every  night,  renders  it  fwee*  and .  wbolefome. 

1  *lThe  inhabitants*  in  their  maimer -am)  .way  of  Jiving,  greatly* 

refembl'e  the  French ;  but  they  are  got  .without  jheir  religious 

'weaknefles,  toitnefs  the  holy- handkerchief  which  is.  naffftfa- 

'  credly'preferved  in  Twin,,  within. a  chapel  of  black  parble  of 

'  moft  curious  architecture.  .  fttann  is  .the  fee  p£ao  archbifhop, 

«  and  it  has  an  univerfity,  which  Waserp&ed  in  the; year  1405. 

The  academes  here,  for  riding,  dancing  and  warlike  ex- 

x  e^cifes,  are 'reckoned  to  be  >  the  .beft  of^aoy  in  fthe   wor.ld, 

and  are  greatly  encouraged  by  that  king,  whofe courtiers,  jn 

rifrre  of  peace,  are  formed  'out  of  the  offieejn*  of  his  army, 

;  The-court  itfelf  is  polite  and  agreeable,  and  .»  thought  take 

'  free  from  that  infincerity  which  prevails  in  France^  and  the 

-  Hiffimubcion  that   characterizes    the  other   courts    of  Itafy. 

•  There  are,  however,  inconveniences,  that  r<ender.2*r«r  Jefs 
•agreeable  to  a  ftranget  than  it  would  otherWiie.be.     The 

air  is  thick   and  moirt,  its   water   is   bad,  and    (he  accom* 

•  modations  ofirins  are  very  paltry.     Upon  the:w:hols,  trie  city 

•  is  grand  and' beautiful;  curious  pieces* of  antiquity  are  placed 
»  in  many  parts  of  its  walls;  and  the  prefent  king  has  omitted 
'  nothing  to  complete  the  fortifications  .of  the  city,  apd  to  ren- 

-  der  it  the'  ftrongeft  peihapsof  any  in  Europe*         •     . 
beferip-  .      The  neighbourhood  of  Turhiis  full  of  magnificent  palaces, 
Hon  of  its   many  of  which  belong  to  the  king.     La  Vigne  dfi  la  Reine,  is 
™2^our~  famous  for  its  delightful  profpe<9:.     La  Vemrie\i$%*,  fine  gax- 

**        •  den,  and  near  it  the  king'9  guards  are.  quartered*     Mentad- 

"  tier,  and  8tu[>inice9  are  two  royal  .palaces,,  neither  of  them  four 

:  miles  from  Ttoriny  and  each  adorned' with,  peculiar  beauties 

v  of  painting,  gardening,  and  fituatioo*     Setperga  is_a  religious 

foundation,    the  original  of  which  is   conne&ed  with  our 

-  hiftory.  The  high  hill  upon  which  it  is  built*  was  the  place 
'  from  whence  the  duke  of  Savoy  y  his  prefent  Sardinian  mvye- 

•  fly's  father,  together  with  .prince  Eugene*  reconnoitred  the 
French  army,  which  befieged  .Turin  m  1706.,  and  had  gone 

•  far  towards  laying  it  in  afhes  by  red  hot  bulletsj  _the  French 

•  king  having  a  particular  refentrnent  againft  hisfpyal  highnefs. 
The  awful  "profpe&t  q(  this  fce^e  of.  mifery  and  difirefs*  in- 

<"    "  •  I  '  ipired 


XheHiprytf  Savoy,  ;*£.  ,^7 

AlpijpcdJii$  royaVhjghnefs  with  fuch  fentiments,  that  he  made 
'a  vqw,  to  eje&.a  charitable  foundation,  if  he  fhould  fucceed 
in  delivering  bis  ci?own  and  capital  from  their  enemies,  arid 
"  which  he  accordingly  performed  d.     This  building,  which  is  • 
'  fix  ttories  high,  forms  a  parallelogram,  one  of  the  fmallfcr 
T  fides  of  which  is  taken  up  by  the  pompous  church,  where,  over 
,  .the  main  entrance,  is  (een  the  following  jnfcnption;  "  Virgihi 
'genetrki  Vidor  Amadtusy  Sardinia  rex;  hello  Gdllrco  voviU  pulfts 
'■  hoftibusy  extrutit  dedicayitqpe."     Victor  Amadeus>  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, during  his  war  with  France,  vowed  this  houfe ;  and 
having  defeated   bis  enemies,    he  .has  built  and   dedicated 
the  fame  to  the  Virgin  Mother/'    Under  tne  church  is  build 
^he  -new  burjakpla^e,.  for  the  royal  family.     This  foundation  ^ 

has  a  yearly  appointment  pf  eighteen  thoufand  Piedmontefe  '     •-  ~- 
livres(in  fpeqe,  whereby  twelve' young  ecclefiaftics,  of  tHe 
better  pe/fet)*  o/  quality,  are  maintained  under  the  diredliori 
/.pf  a  prio^r,  and, completely  qualified  for  the  higheft  ecclefiaftt- 
cal  preferments!    The  profped  frorh.  this  eminence  is  excded- 
,  iogly  .delightful/  The  only  water  here  for  drinking  is  the  ram, 
*  of  which  it  is  faid,  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  to  be  provided  with  a        ._.-'/ 
fu$p  fency*  at  leaft  for  three  years. .\  t.'    \  •  • . 

.    .  ItwouW  take  up  too  much  roOrft  here,  to  defcribe  the   .-  .\. 
'jtititt  enchanting. palaces  and  fpots  with  which  'Piedmont  a- 
3ouadsu  /Jtrrjaybe.  called  the  country  of  fortifications,  as  hs 
'  fiUiation  is  equally  fit  for'  efefting  forts,,  arid  inviting  inva-        .;    . 

fiona..  Wefhail,\therefore,  confine  ourfelves  to  a' defcrlption 
\  ut  thofe'c/uies  and  ftrong  places,  that  have  made* the  greateft 
.  figure  in  war  for  tjieje  three. hundred  years  paft#  and  tend  to 

illuftrate  hiftory  by  djsfcribing  them. 
„.  ■  CHlVA&y  oYCf>izazzo% ftands'on  Ae  P<?,  about  twelve  Chi vas- 
,TfhJJe's  northward  of  Turin.     It  is  a  ft rong  place,  and  was  re- ^     -.   ' 
"taken  by  the, duke,  of;  Savoy.     Mondavi  is*  fine  city,  and  a   ■  on  ovu 
.  diftri&.     It  is  reckoned  the  fecond  city  /of  Piedmont,  and  a 

place  of  ftrength»  and„  Iks  forty  miles  to  the  fouthward  <>?  Qon\ 
■    Turin.     ConiMe?  abqut  thirty,  and,  during  the  late  Wars  Of         "     5 
Savoy  9  it  was  reckoned  to  be  impregnable,  having  b^flled  the 
French  and  Spaniards  who  befieged   it.     Pignerole  is  famous,  pjgr.erole; 
in  thejhifl^ricsi "of  France  and  Savoys  for.  being  the  objecl  of  "*.   - 
perpetual  wars.     It  is  fituated  on  the  river  Chiefs  and  being 
very  ilr.ontf,  underwent,  various  fates  ;    but  at  laft  it  was  re- 
turned to  thp  pofTeffion  of  tfre  houfe  of,  Savoy f,  by  the  treaty 
"of  Utrecht  in  1713,  ..but  on,  condibiori    that,  it  fllould   not 
,  be  refortified  by  his  Sardinian  majefty.     Fort  Brunette  lies  on  Fort  gftt^ 
. •<  one  of  the  entrances  of  Savoy  from  Ftance.  /Jt  confifts  of  eight  nette/ 

.  f  Busching,  vol.  iii.  p.  2£,  /     * 
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baftions,  which,  with  their  out-works,  are  a!!  cat  ottt  of  fll* 
rocks.  Not  a  tingle  building  is  to  be  feen  atttbfigft  tb'erfi  j 
.  and  the  men  are  fo  covered,  that  not  a  foldier  h  to  be  per- 
ceived, exepting  a  few  cehtinels  oh  proper  pofts.  Trie  com- 
munication between  the  baftions  and  other  works,  are  under 
the  rocks,  and  of  fuch  a  breadth,  that  large  carriages,  arid 
heavy  cannon,  with  feverar  horfes,  ca»y  with  the  greateft 
eonveniertcy  and  fafety,  go  from  one  pface  fo  the  other. 
Thofe  baftions  are  generally  guarded  by  three  fhcftifafrd  rnen  j 
and  the  defperate  attacks  that  have  been  at  various  times  made 
.  upon  them  by  the  Frenchy  particularly  during  the  latft  war, 
exceed  all  belief. 

8u&  S  USA  lies  in  another  pafs  between  France  and  Piedmont, 

to  which  it  is  of  the  otmoft  importance.  It  Ranch  an  the 
river  Boria^  twenty  mHes  northward  of  *tutiit.  Aftfer  being 
often  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  French,  acid  deftfofiftred  fey  them, 
it  returned  to  the  houfc  of  Savoy  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ;  but 
k  is  ftronger  by  its  garrijbn*  than  by  hfr  Wfificatiohs  or  fltu- 

p     *  *  atioit.    Here  is  to  be  feen  a  marble  triumphal  arch*  'erc&Jd 

Fenettref-  ^  j^  Qottiu^  in  honour  of  Anguftus  Cafar.     FenefireUts 

Exilics*    '  an(*  E*^*  are  l*ewife  famous  for  {heir  ftrengthvand*  fixui- 

*   .  tion,  and  for  the  noble  defence*  they  made  againfHhe  Frtnik 

when  the  latter  invaded  tfaly  in  favour  of  the  infants  of  $£&&. 

Aft*.  4fl*  *s  tne  caP'ta'  °f  a  county.  It  lies  twenty-five  taffes  to 
the  eaftward  of  Turin,  and  if  a  bifllop'a  fee.  It  te  targe, 
fttortgy  and  populous,  and  few  Cities  in  Lofnktrdy  are  fiid  to 
exceed  it  in  its  palaces  and  public  buiWings.-  Great  remain* 
of  antiquity,  fuch  as  a  triumphal  arch,  an  amphitheatre,  and 
the  like,  are  ftiH  t*  be  feen  here, it  being  a  favtfutke  t&in 

Salazao.  with  Augujius  Cafar%  and  other  fclttperofs*  Safutzer  is'  the 
capital  of  a  marquifate  of  the  fame  name,  and  Hands  on  sh* 
eminence  at  the  foot  of  the  J/fs.  It  has  undergone  various 
revolutions;  but  it  is  how  remarkable  for  little  more  than  the 
magnificence  of  its  cathedral,  and  its  being  a  biihap's  feat. 

CRaarau-    Chateau  Dauphin  is  another  fort,   lyittg  In  rile  rredmonttfe 

Dauphin.  va!ifes< 

fralley  of  T  HE  ch 'e^  of  $*&'.  IS  commonly  called  the  vale  of  &&em$r 
Lucerne.  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  lengthy  but  of  ai*  irneqirai  breadth. 
It  contains  twdve  parishes:  thatofiSWj,  which  is  the fmat- 
feft,  is  remarkably  fruitful  in  wine,  grain,  and  vegfet&bfes, 
the  very  dreadful  hills,  which  every  where  fur  round  it,  be- 
ing, improved.  The  parifli  of  Ahgfog&x  in  whith  lies  the 
famous  barricade,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  ftrongeft  fpots  in  the 
world;  for  it  fies  amongft  Stupendous  mountains,  and  the 
entrances  into  it  require  to  be  defended  by  a  very  few  men,  to 
tender  it  inacceflible,    R  was  hero  that  die  hmomWaUenps^ 

tfvc 
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4$i#  -ptotaS  ataftfera  for  »tfe  Cfrriftiamtp,  vto  lave  alre^y 

-*rie*ifibned>  keld  out  agaiwfc  tdl  their  eftekiibs*  mbo  weie 

^ow^rful,  Icetn,  artd  jnkirtrdiwj  a(rt<i  bete  tteeir  rpxffon  uted 

to  ptfeadh  without  dbftrtfftfeft  feefore  the  reformation*  nU  to 

-fit  young  fiiea  for  tfe$ftii*pdftt  of  the  attniftry.     The  readtc 

^fa  to  e*fove,  ihat  it  is  tritfe  fome  difficulty  we  ton  abcmut 

fer  the  rtr^i^y  of  crfHn^  tftofe  fpow  Ttflifca*  as  there  it  m 

feme  of  AerA  liftle  tft  ho  JfcV«lgrotrn4,  tboogh  they  are  th 

-getter&l  f6  t*ceffl?c!y  fruitful  that  it  tiasteeo  ttmmotily  fold* 

ifftfify  Was  &ftt«*p»  PuAtmt  might  be  canfticrei  4*  it*  kufc- 

iiey. 

&ERIT&J  *%mi$&  fitteudtw  a  rock  ncir  the  A,,ani*»ife 
'fcf  prodigies  Jlrength.  It  has  been  kodwn  iter  todd  out  the 
fiege  <6f  a  /W#r£  ari*y  for  fix  ^months,  JW*£<fc  tailed  fata  Vejj*& 
-*  barony  of  ffeet  naffle*  has  been'ofteivnrentiohcd  hi  the  fore- 
-goirtg  p&rt  df  Ibis  fcMory.  It  u fjtoated  near  the  frontiers  uf 
^JMttan>  *r  Wther  6f  MWtfttwt%  fifteen  mite  to  iheinottfc- 
^tfd  af  Gfcy&£  attd  about  toffy*  ndrtix-'aaft  4jf  2i/*a  ;  io  gt«& 
**fcrHe%>  afcifltoj*!*,' ;  wbkb  is  ^uffir*pn-e6r  the  archbifltopfic 
^tfJlfifon:.  it  is1ifg^artdf5rtirlW,  and  igenef ally  iollom  tte 
-ftrfturrebf  ^V^  the  cftpHaU     Ifcrwc»we<iiato^^  :  -   ; 

-  I>f  tb6  '^ilte  Of  Ptoitodn$%  tome  of  <tfte  thief  plates  of  irffcfeii 
-W£  faW  &rrty  takefr  rK>tk:#<t>f^it^tf*y  be  proper -<o,fii3F-tfokicl- 
^ba«faffker^««te#ttteg  ffcetefcaearU  cuiirifities.-    ThdfcvaJ- 
,    tfes,  pfctticalaftythtft  3f&Jjfefc#/7is  ^eohtaitj  iarge  wtoedsva*  ^~jj & 
-   *mm&tedX ihWAdin ^if*  fanes*  whke,ani>ather colowtid  S.*  "^ 
^ftt&ge*,->aftd  large  f besifarttsy  <  not  'to  mention .  gstaMnm* Ua> 
bers  of  wdvet  and  bears.    Thermarmotte,  whkfr  » fotfonods' 
I*  Bh%kMy  rtfltfes  tfa  the  Aigbeft  paita  of  ita  Jmountainsv         •  V 
*  It  fc  of  rre&Nih  eeTritffj  ft  is 'larger  thaafta'fabbit;: its  fldi 
-faftce  like  pork,  afod  live*  wtosre-fherc  isvery  iittk  h*rfea$  fe :  ■ . 
^«t  tb^ rridft  t^fr^rkdWe  pmpdfty  of  Aat  abiftwlis,thafwiiHe 
*b6  rti^irO^aihs  2ir<t  *OV*red>tf&fnow,  wblfeb  i?  eigbt  ©r  ni^c 
month*  in  the  year,  it  h  ail  ways  afleep.    The  Dotttj&etto,.  •*'" 
"ikhfch  ttffertfbles  a  goat,  or  cfemtob,  has  Hr  hirnus  upon  the 
flfouritains  likewhei  ^  generaliy  &eep*orc  the  ice ;  it  is  ve?V 
fttetj1  Ki  ftf4Hl5  fcccellem,  andwben  hsbfood  is  admimftcrod 
ry>  w&r^n'WiVie,  it  fe  *»i  ex^lient  remedy  for  tbat  oumbnef* 
ivhidt  lit  fo  4oftHft&n  4rrf  fatal  in  that  country.     The  tumar, 
or  bff,  te  a  er^tiire  engendered  by  a  bull  ind  «  man?,  or  a 
-baltarid  klkte  aft:  k  lives  upon  very  little  ^anct its  fine D§th> 
fwJftiJe^,  ^hd  utility,  in  travelling,  is  am«ztng.    The  moun- 
'fsnnlof  PiedWhnt  h  likewtfe  famous  for  estcelient  vegetables, 
forfife  ^f  Wbieli  are  rnedieinal. 

The eoutity  of  Nh*>,  though  not- prt>{terly.'bel«(ngtn|r  to ^^ 
fkdm^rtfy  fetborcters  on  \tf  andbeloiigs^^tbe  Cm»c  mafler. 
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vJ&fi  the  chief*  town,  ftands  io  a*  fine  plain,  fixty  utile*  to 
.the  foufhward  of  PigneroJe,  at  die  foot  of  the  Alps.     Itscita- 
.del  is  ftrong,  and  the.  city,  itfelf  is  faid  to  be  very  fine.    It 
ipaffed  in  former  rimes  through  jnany  hands ;  but.  the  king  of 
-Sardinia  recovered.it  at  the  peaee.of  Utrecht*  and  has  finqe  re- 
paired its-  fortifications.     Jc  may  be  expected  we  (hould  )iere 
(touch  upon  Mtmtfervat\  but.  that  duchy  has  been  already 
fpoken  of;  and  the  places  in  it*  belonging,  to  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  require  no  other  particular  defcription,  than  what 
has  been  already  given. ;  We  ihall. therefore  proceed  to  Sar- 
dinia. 
SajdiA&  _  Ttfts  ifland:ts  of  value  to  his  Sardinian  majefty,  chiefly  as 
it  gives  him  a  rroyal  tide.     It  ftf erthes  from  north  to  fou;h  io 
-    -•>'•'  the  Mediterranean^  and  is  about. one  hundred  and  fix  ty  miles 
in  length,  and  from  weft  to  ©aft.fcigbty,.    :TJ^  air  is  fo  un- 
.  \whoHbmer  and  the. foil  fo  poor*  that  ttye  ancient  R&tumsfM- 
nrflied  their  ftate,- and  other  prifouers*  by  confining  them  to 
>ii*e  on  the  iflanck    The.  barrgnnefe  ofethe  JbR  xisr,\  however, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  indolence  oft  .the;  inhabitants*  but  k  has 
-of  late  beeu  greatly  improved ;  fo  tbat  frocn. many  places  they 
Cagliari.  export  torn to  Spain*  .tGagliath  or,  Galaris,,  the  capital,  &*- 
/ated  on  the  >d«cltvity  of  a  hil^is;  arv  untyfirfity,  and  an  arch* 
-bifhopric,  and  the  refidenoe^bf  tb$  viceroy* :  it,  has  an  exqcJ- 
%      r  ,     lent  harbour.,  and  is  faid  to  MrUtge.and  populate  and  to 
:  ."I1  '*i  **avc  a  hriflctifede;  but  k.ttQtffcinJy  ,f$  a  plftii  pf  no   great 
*         l\\  Iftrcngth.     Thfe  re£  of  thp  places;  in- this,  iflaod  Jwv£  nothing 
A'\'\  remarkable. in them..  We.^aU^fth^pefer^ ^Mfccta^tfeCfl*. 
'  fcriptbn  of  fcts  Sardinian  majeftjfs  domiojetnt*  ><v  .\  »*«"  —    •  * 
Origin  of      Th£  ducal  and  foveretgji  feouft  of  &myt  (i*  ^generally 
r£»  A**/?  *  thought  to  have  the  fame  oniginpj  yr\\h  tbe^eje^gfaj  froufe.of 
•/'Savoy.  Saxony*  and  that  .their  common;  anceftor  was fVitielnnd*  fur- 
named  The  great  duke  efSaxprqt,  w\\q  ,wa$  .coaternporary  with 
•  Charlemagne ;  but  iwc  mall  begioyour  hifory  with.  JBerealdj  tar 
Bertold.  <  Bert  old*  '       !    .  ,    r..t  r..    ;  .<  .    r 

. .  We  have  already,  in  the  hi&ovy.ojfGeseva,  meoti^ned  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bourgigmns,  or.  Burgundians* .which  was. 
;fometimes  called  the  kingdom  of  Ark*4*  Nt  in  fa<ft  tfefiey  wew 
>diitin&,  though  under  the  fame  fbvereign*.  Tbe  kingdom 
xof  dries  comprehended  Provence,  the.  Ltonnain  an4  Qattpbiny* 
,The  kingdom  of  Burgundy >,  comprehended  Saw?  ySwiffir land, 
fand  many  countries  in  the  neighbourhood.  -Bertold  bought 
•  from  Rodolfy  .one  of  the  king3  of  the  Burgundians*  tnocouii- 

,ties  of  Savoy  wd  Mourienne;  and  he  had  a  fon  named. /&A*r£ 
with  the  white  Hands.    This  prince,  who  died. about  the  year 
Hubert,     j Q^  performed  fo  many  important  fexvkes,  to  the  emperor 
-Conrade  IL  that  J*e  rewarded  him  by,  giving  him  ia  property 
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-sPf .  Maurice,-  Valais,  and  the  foundry  of  ChabktL'   Huberts  Amadeo. 

£5on,  Amadeus,  died  without  iffue,  and  his  brother.  Otha  added  Otho. 

to  bis  paternal  dominions  (he  marquifates  of  Sufa,  Turin,  Pied-    ,    *. ,  rr 
r  w???/*  and  t^e  valley  of  Atffa*,-  ^e  aflumed.  the  title  of  mar- 

qgjs  of  Italy*  and  died  in  1 060.     His  ton  -^w^«J:If..pte-Amadc# 
,    tended  tQ.pe  independent  of  the  imperial  power,  and  )iv?dll. 

during  the  trpufefefonic  tiov?s.  of  the  emperor '.  Henry  IV. 
r     4  hat  prince,  in  his  famous,  expedition  into  Italy,,  to  recover 
r   the  rights  of  the  empire,  found  all  0ie  paflages  for*h is  march 
I  ftiut  yp  by  his.en^mies^biit  th^t  by  Savqu  thxough  which  he      r  s\ 
.   demanded  to  march;  but  Jmadeus. -obliged  Jiirn,  jncanfidera- 

*  tion  of  th'aV  privilege*  jto  vield*  to.hioi  the  po/Teffibn  of  five      ' 
r  bifhoprics  in  the  neighrourjhtiod, .  The  hjftory  of  Hejnry  has 

been  recounted [jp  the,  preceding pVt*/o£.  this,  .work;  and 
],  Amadeo  took  a^antage,>ff9m,^U fliftrefles,  to  facrea/e his  do- 

minionsj  by.thef  ^cceffipp  of  'a  large  portion  of?  the*  kingdom 
_  of  dries,  whfcb'rje  did  not :ppfi^P^ftj/ej,4hd  wfcehis  tboqght 

.to  be  the  Cpun.ty  pi\fiawJ/?wft 

'and  was  fuoceeded  by ,  £is  fojr}v  Hubert  II.  whp^Qpk  upon  HubftrtlL 
^'Jijmfelf  the  XiWof  count!  ^r,  ai  others  tpf*  prince  Q(Pied- 
/  want.  'He  added' to  hjV^ber  dominions  fyeTar&ntaife*  and 
4  fc#ed  about  the  year  JU03.     HisJfoi'a'fld  facceflbr 'Ama&o III.  /Vmade* 

*  Hvas,  engaged  in  war^  with  the  {fcfw\£  of  Geneva* ,  whorn  he  is  III.    .  / 
fc  Taid  to  havp  flaiji  -  vyitb  own  hand*  \  He  attended,  the '^rnpeVor 

*  Henry  V..  in  hi§ '  two  journeys'  iff  Rome,  .and  ferved  in  two 
'campaigns  agkinflt.'the  infidela  iri't.he  J^lyl^and,  and  died 
-  Jabout  1149  **  ^V^>  a  ***?.. °?  CyPr.u?y'fi*  ibri  and.fuc- 

'  ^eflbr  Huberi^ll,  had  a  religious  turn,  and  Inclined*  to  enter 
V  into  a  religious  order,  •  He  joined  flic"  pope  again  ft  .the  empe-  Hubert 
' "tor  Frederick  I.  who  ftripped  him  of  Turin,  -witli  all  its  de-UL 

*  peridences^  which  he  beftowed  upon  the  archbifhop  of  that 

*  city.  This  was  a  great  blow  upon  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  for  it 
did  not  recover  kslofs'  for  ipany  years.  This  Hubert  III. 
died  in  11 88.    .  "    ._ 

*  He  was  fucceedecf  by  Thomas  I.  who  obferved  a  conduflThpmasI. 
Very  different  from  that  of  his  father  j,  for  he  attached  him- 

[  lei f  to  the  imperial  intereft,  who  not  only  reftored  him  to 
many  of  his  paternal  eftates  in  Piedmont,  but  gave  him  the 
title  of  vicar  general  of  the  holy  Roman  ern.pire  in  Piedmont, 

""'and  in  Lomhardy.     His  fon  Amadeo  JV.  following  his.  father's^      t 
principles  and  parly,  prevailed  with  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  [y. 
to  ere&  \he  Chabhis  and  Aojia  into  duchies  in  his  favour.  Thomas 

«   His  brother  Tliomas  added  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy  the  principa-  II. 

~  Jity  of  Cerignan,  which  he  purchafed  from  the  family  of  Prfl- 
k  \  vane*  and  alfo  the,  marquifate  of  Jvree,  which  the  emperor 

'  made  a  prefect  of.  tp  hi*  houfe,  though  it  was  lorg  before 
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they  couH  enter  Into  pofleffion  of  it.  This  Amato  W: 
-   reigned  twenty  yeats;    He  was  faeceeded,  in  1255,  by  h» 

Boniface,  fdn  Boniface,  who,  from  his  bodily  ftrength,  was  called  R<h 
iand.    He  was  an  imfortunate  prince,  being  all  his  life-rime 

*  * '  *iig*ged  in  quarrels  with  hte  neighbours,  par ttculaily  with 

tfliham,  marquis  of  Mmtferrat^  who  toot  hfcn  prifbiter,  and 
carried  hhn  to  Turin,  where  he  died  under  his  confinement, 
notwithftaftdihjr  the  earned  mediation  df  the  popte  in  hbta- 
vour.    This  mnifket  never  having  Been  married,  He  was 

ftter  *icceeded  in  hfe  dottiirriofrt  b*  hi*  ufitfe  Piter:  Tbfe  prince 
inatried  Aghit,  the  hcirefe  of  faucigfi}*  the  lord  of  Which  left 
aH  Ms  eftates  to  his  daughter,  'by  whom  they  came  to  the 
'  hbuife  tfStfadj:    He  defeated  the  marquis  of MortifetrM,  Who 

had  beeti'fo  cruel  to  his  predecetfor  Bmi/ditL  and  acquired  £> 
great  a  reputAtidn;  that  the  t6v«Mi  df'Ar/tfW  iffelf  utidcr  his 
protection,  that  it  might  1>e"  defended  tfom  thfc  encroach- 

•  inents  add  menaces  of  Its*  neighbours.    This  prinee  dying 

•  trirhbftftttle.fo  iafl?;  he  Wat  fuce*?ded  by  his  brothevftfcfy, 
<£hltfp.,      archbiAdpOf  Xi«w  and  Vitnnt. '  Sot  he  quitted  the  ccciefiaf- 

ticri  flate;  Snd  rifarrted  Atfce<6t  Burgundy,,  by  whom  having 
no  H&ev  hfcdptnfnfcns  fell  lb  hi*  next  heir  AMded  V;  tern  to 
AifMdtb  •  ^y;^jj  It  This,  prittce  aedcrtred  the  flirname  of  The  Greet, 
V.  .  . :  by'hfs  fatceifts,  and  the  wlfflow  ttclr  which  they  were  con- 
duced, fte  maTtied"  Sibyftai  the  heirefe  df  Brijfk*  a  province 
bf  France,  which  is  farrouiided  by  the  Rhone  y  tttfe  $***>  Btir- 
%uncty}  2n<J  the  coutity  6t  faux,  Cbligni,  arid*  leveyal  other 
territories.  He  %  pufchafed  ReQeilnont  ftt*A  A&eriy  duke  of 
Burfcithdyi  arid  inherited,  by  bequeathmerrt  from  MargartU 
'  J  queen'  of  Prance^  the  foftrelfes  of  PUtte-tShaiel,  Snjfcl,  and 
Montfalcon.  The  cflunfy  of  Afli  was  riven  to  him  in  a  pre- 
fehtby  the  emperor  /frar'j  VII.,  but  the  pdflelfioin  of  it  was? 
not  rtiade  good  to  the  houfe  of  Stipty,  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  Thfa  great  prince"  acquired  immortal 
honour,  by  his  behaviour  in  defending,  the  iRe  tff  Rhodes, 
which  had  undergone  various  revolutions.  The  califs  of 
Bagdat,  or*  as  they  are  commonly  ca!ld&\  the  Saracens*  had 
taken  it  fiom  the  Greek  emperor.  The  Saracens  were  expel- 
led by  the  Turkf,  and  they  in  their  turn  by  Ac  knights  of  St. 
?'ohn  of  Jerufakm,  after  befieging  the  capital  for  two  veals. 
*he  Tiirir,  about  the  year  1 31 1,  endeavoured  to  retake  it, 
arid  muft  have  fucceeded,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous 
and  powerful  affiftancC  offered  to  the  Chriftians  by  the  count 
of  Savoy.  The  hiftories  of  that  time  are  full  of  his  gallant 
behaviour  in  defending  that  important  ifland,  which  was  thea- 
tric'barrier  of  Chriftendom,  agajnft  the  infidels.  The  king 
of  Arks ^  or  Burgundy*  had  made  a  pilrfent  of  the  temporal 
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fbecisigpty  of  the  city  of  l<ien$  to  its  archbi#iop;  and  the 
latter  bad  given  a  p*Uce  there  to  the  knigbts  of  5/.  y^t 
which,  in  confederation  of  the  great  forvjee*  performed  by  , 
the  count  to  the  order,  the  great  matter  fallowed  upon  hjnu 
His  defeece  of  Rhrf*$9  fe  ft*d  to  have  given  rife  to  the  device 
or  jF.  E.  JR.  r.  Ac  HHtiak  of  the  £<tfr«  words*  Fortitude  ejv$ 
Mtodwn  ttwu    "  His  bravery  faved  Xhadn* 

Aia  the  fovereign  princes  of  purofc  courted  the  friend-* 
flrip  of  this  Amedte*  and  he  was  generally  the  mediator  in  / 
all  their  differences,  witnefe  the  friendjhips  be  contracted  with 
the  emperor,  and  the  kings  jrf  France  and  England*  who  att 
of  them  loved  and  honoured  him,  while  they  were  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another.  He  governed  Saw?  forty-five  years* 
mtA  his  brother  Thomas  reunited  Pudtwnt  to  that  houfe,  which 
it  had  long  been  deprived  of,  as  we  have  already  feen. 
This  Asmdto  the  Greet  was  Succeeded  by  his  fon  pdward,  who  Edward* 
was  then  only  lord,  or,  as  be  was  called,  five  qf  Bangy  and 
Srefi.  In  his  father's  life- time  he  bad  finalised  himfelf  la 
war,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Mfnt-em-Paski  but  after 
he  earns  to  he  count  of  Sawy*  he  had  hut  indifferent  faccefa 
in  die  wars  be  waged  with  hi  neighbours,  particularly  with 
the  dattphin  of  Viemeiu  In  the  year  1 328,  he  affifted  Phi- 
.  Up  in  Vahuy  whom  he  followed  into  Flemdm%  at  the  hatd* 
pf  Montcafel.  Having  received  many  ferviees  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ben,  he  generoufly  reeftabli&ed  that  city  in  its 
liberties,  and  died  while  Ciementia9  the  widow  of  Lewis  Hu- 
pn  of  France,  was  endeavouring  to  reconcile  him  to  the  dau-» 
phin  ofFiennoiu  He  left  behind  him  an  only  daughter,  who 
fivas  married  to  Join  III.  duke  of  Britanj. 

ED  WARD  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  ^Jiwon.  This  Aimon; 
prince,  having  fecn  the  misfortunes  of  war  during  bis  bro<t 
ther's  reign,  endeavoured  all  be  could  to  avoid  them;  and 
for  that  reafon  obtained  the  name  of  The  Pacific.  He  was 
fhe  firft  count  of  Savoy*  who  ?dded  to  his  titles  that  of  count 
of  Verceih  After  reigning  upwards  of  fourteen  years,  be 
Was  fucceeded  by  Aytadeo  VI..  This  gallant  prince  djftin<-  Amadeo 
gutfhed  himfelf  at  a  tournament,  in  which  the  fuenkure  of  bis  VI. 
borfe,  and  his  own  armour,  being  all  green,  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  count  deVerd*  or  The  Greet  Ccun£>  by  which 
be  was  fo generally  known,  that  it  has  created  fomtconfufion 
,  in  biftory.  He  wad  but  nine  years  of  age  when  he  fucceeded 
to  the  government  of  Savoy*  trhich  he  greatly  incrcafed.  He 
joined  to  it  S$uevafque  and  Mondavi,  about  the  year  1346% 
and  the  year  after  Chert  and  &sviglianot  Three  years  after 
the  city  of  Fribourg*  of  its  own  accord,  put  itfelf  under  his 
protection  j  but  it  afterwards  recovered  its  liberty,  and  is  now 
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filmed  *he pontifical  ornaments*  and  was  confecrsrted  in  the 

« '  church  of  St.  Maurice.  For  feme  time  the  dignky  of  pope 
was  contefted  between  him  and  Eugene *  but  he  was  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  mdft  earneft 
friftances  of  the  council  for  that  purpofe4.  All  Europe  was 
divided  between  him  and  Eugene:  Enius  Sylvius^  who  was 
himfelf  afterwards  pope,  informs  us,  that  Prance*  England* 
Spain*  Italy*  and  Hungary*  acknowledged  Eugene.  Germany 
*ra$  neutral.     The  kings  of  Arragvn  and  Poland*  and  th« 

duke  of  Breiagne*  acknowledged  the  council  only,   as  being 

******  head  of  the  church,  while  Savoy*  Sw'tjferland*  Bafil*  Straflmrg* 
XXwn*^**™*"?'  ™<*<>neof  the  dukes  of  Bavaria*  acknowledged 
& &     Felifr  who  obtained  from  the  council  a  grant  of  many  large 
**  revenues,  for  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.      This  fufeftantial 

inark  of  their  allegiance,  prevailed  with  Felix  to  make  fome 
efforts  tpwards  retaining  the  pontificate.  Heand-tbe  council 
of  Bafil*  had  been  excommunicated  by  Eugene*  syid  the  em- 
peror Frederick  III.  hejd  a  council  at  Pranckfort,  be fo*e  which 
both  popes  pleaded  their  rights  by  their  deputies,  but  without 
.  any  efte&.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  came  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bafil*  where  h$  had  an  interview  with  Felix*  whofe 
natural  propenfity  to  pleajftre  was  fo  great,  that  he  committed 
the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  cardinals*  and  retired 
again  to  Ripaille,  It  was  there  that  he  treated  w$th  jfbhanfi* 
.  i  king  of  Arragoji*  but  in  vain  5   for  Alfkpnfo  acknowledged 

Eugene.  Mean  while,  the  father  of  the  council  pf  Bap* 
were  perpetually  applying  to  Felix  to.  refide  in  that  city;  but 
be  ftill  found  means  to  elude  their  $equeft%  and  to  indulg* 
hrs  plcafures.  He  even  rendered  them  obedient  to  fats  wia 
in  every  thin^  he  dbfired,  a,nd  prevailed  with  them  t^  trans- 
fer the  council  to  Lionst  wbicl*  lay  more  convenrerAt  for  him- 
felf.  Eugene  having  excommunicated,  fome  of  the.  Gjerrnan 
princes  for  adhering  to  Felix*  the  others  threatened  to  difa- 
vow  his  authority!  and  thus  every  thing  relating  to  the 
church  ran  into  confufion,  till  the  de^  tf  Eugene*  Y&fcfy 
for  a  few  days,  left  Felix  fole  pope. 

Bat  his  authority  having  been  difowned  by  ahove  half  o{ 
Europe*  the  cardinals  at  Rome*  in  order  to  reftore  peace  to 
the  church,  on  the  nth  day  after  Eugene's  death,  proceeded 
to  the  eleftlon  of  a  new  pope,  and  the  choice  fell  upon  7fo- 
mas'de  $ar%aria*  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  be- 
ing generally  recognized,  Felix  agreed  at  laft  to  treat  con- 
cerning bis  abdication  of  the  popedom.  This,  however, 
could  not  be  "done  without  danger  to  hirhfelf ;  and  he  applied 
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ter  the  afiiftance  and  countenance  of  Philips  duke  of  'Mitani 
his  fon-in-Iaw,  who  had  been  very  inftrumehtal  in  bis  exalta- 
tion.    Philip  only  laughed    at  his  applications,  by  faying,- 
M  that  as  Amadeo  had  given  him  a  wife  without  a  portion^ 
c*  fo  he  had  given  him  a  popedom  without  a  revenue/'  for 
the  graht  of  money  which  the  council  had  given  hirri,  had 
liever  been  paid.     Though  it  is  uncertain,  whether  Felix  ever 
Was  in  earned  about  keeping  the  pontificate,  yfet  he  undoubt- 
edly offered  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  two  hundred  thoufand 
crowns  with  His  daughter  in  marriage.     The  emperor  had  his 
reafons  for  declining  tfcis  offer ;  arid  Felix  perceiving  that  .the 
IMe  authority  that  remained  to  him  was  daily  dimirrifhing^ 
agreed,  a,t  the  requeft  of  the  emperor,  under  certain  ftipula- 
itonsy  which  Frederick  transmitted  to  Rome  for  the  appproba- 
tioh  of  Nicholas,   to,  refigh  the  papacy.     This  ncgociation  au^  rf_ 
proved  Felix  to  be  an  able  prince.     Nicholas  annulled  all  that  fens  ^e 
had  been- done  by  the  late  pope  Eugene  to  his  prejudice,  or  holy  fee  to  » 
that  of  his  friends.     He  confirmed  the  acls  of  the  council  of  Nicholas^. 
Bajfl,  Arid  granted  many  others  that  were  equally  to  the  ho- 
nour a'ftd  advantage  of  Felix;  for  he  was  made  perpetual  a* 
poftoHca!  legate  in  Savoy,  PiedrAont,  and  the  other  places  of 
his  own  dominions,  as  well  as  in  the  bishopries  of  LaiffaHnei 
Bajlly  Sirafiurgy  and  ConJIance.      He  was,  at  the  fame  time; 
created  a  cardinal,  and  bifihop  of  Subino,  and  permitted'  to> 
wear  his  pontifical  drefs,  all  but  a  few  badges  of  authority 
appropriated  to  the  pope.     It  was  likewife  ftipulated,  that  he 
fhould  not  be  obliged  to  come  to  Rome,  or  attend  any  general 
council ;  and  that  when  he  approached  the  pope's  perfon,  his 
holinefs  ftouM  rife  to  receive  him,  and  that  he  fiiould  kifs 
his  lips  inftead  of  his  toe. 

Wfc  have,  in  the  hiftory  of  Geneva;  given  fome  farther 
.  particulars  concerning  this  Amadeo  of  Savoy,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader.  He  died  at  Laufarine,  which*  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had  choien  for  his  refidence.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Lewis,  to  whom  the  father,  in  his  j^wjj; 
fife-time';  had  refigned  the  title,  but  few  or  none  of  the  reve- 
riues  of  the  dukedom  J  Leivii  feems  to  have  refented  this  hard 
ufage ;  for  he  ordered  William  de  Balomier,  his  father's  chan- 
cellor 2nd  chief  counfellor,  to  be  drowned  in  the  lake  of 
Geneva;  on  pretence  of  his  oppofihg  the  accommodation  be- 
tween his  father  and  pope  Nicholas  V.  During  the  contefts 
aTx>ut  the  fucceflioh  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  after  the-tieath  of 
Philip  Maria,  the  laft  duke,  this  Leivis,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  ftrong  pretenfions  to  it,  made  himfelf  matter  of  Valen%a 
opon  the  Po,  Romdgnana>  and  feveral  other  places  of  tha 
Milanefe.    He  had  been  married  when  young;  to  -ifant  di 
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Luftgnm*  and  his  family  has  Hill  feme  pretentions  to  the  tile 
of  king  of  Jerufalem*-  and  by  her  he  bad- a  numerous  iflue. 
Charlotte^  one  of  his  daughters,  was  married  to  the  dauphin 
of  France,  afterwards  Lewis  XI.  who,  after  he  became  king, 
treated  her  but  indifferently;  and  the  duke  her  father  died  at 
Lions*  on  a  journey  he  made  to  fee  his  fon-in-law.  Of  eight 
fons,  three  of  them  embraced  an  ecclefiaftical  life;  two,  Peter 
and  John  Lewis*  were  fucccffively  archbifhops  of  TarertU*\ 
and  the  youngeft  of  all,  Francis*  was  arcbbifhop  of  jtix* 
Amadeo  IX*  who  was  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  to  the  dukedom  of 
Savoy  $  and  the  fecond,  Lewis  count  of  Genevois*  was  mar- 
ried to  Charlotte  of  Cyprus*  and  it  is  in  her  right  that  the 
houfe  of  Savoy  claims  the  title  of  king  of  Cyprus.  Amadeo** 
third  and  fourth  brothers,  died  without  iflue ;  and  the  fifth, 
Philip*  is  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  king  of  Sardinia*  being 
ftiled  in  his  father's  life-time  Lackland. , 

AMADEO  IX.  of  Savoy*  though  in  his  perfon  he  wa* 
feeble,  unheahhful,  and  troubled  with  the  faHing  ficknefs* 
was  furnamed  The  Happy*  on  account  of  his  virtue,  his  piety, 
his  readinefe  to  pardon  all  who  had  offended  him,  and  his 
love  for  juftiee.    One  day  a  foreign  minifter  at  his  court* 
tpok  the  liberty  to  afk  him,  whether  he  kept  any  hounds  ? 
"  A  great  many  (anfwered  the  duke),  and  if  you  wiil  vt& 
"  me  to-morrow  noon,  you  (tall  fee  them."    The  miniftes 
came  accordingly  to  court;  and  the  duke  leading  him  to  a 
window,  which  looked  into  a  large  fquare,  "  There,"   laid 
he.  pointing  to  a  great  number  of  poor  people*  who  were 
feated  at  tables  eating  and  drinking,  "  are  my  hounds,  with 
**  whom  I  go  in  chace  of  heaven,"    Philibert  was  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Amadeo  IX.  and  fucceeded  him   in   his   dominions* 
He  was  termed  The  Hunter*  from  his  fondnefi  for  that  diver- 
fton;  and  dying  without  children,  he  was  fucceeded  by  haa 
Charles  I.  brother  Charles  1.  who  was  furnamed  The  Warlike*    "The 
reader*  in  our  biftory  of  Geneva*  will  find  many  curious  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  family  of  Amadeo  IX.  which  we  (hall 
Chirlesll.not  hear  repeat.     Charles  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Charles 
A.  D.    II.  when  he  was  no  more  than  nine  months  old;  and  he 
1490.    died  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age. 
Philip  The  dukedom,  upon  that  young  prince's  death,  came  to 

Lackland.  Philip  Lackland*  the  third  fon  of  Amadeo  IX..  who  lived  but 
one  year  after  his  fucceffion,  and  was  fucceeded  by  bis  fon 
^h CrV  ^tliher4*  furnamed  The  Handfome*  whom  he  had  by  his  firft 
teHand' marriage  with  Margaret*  daughter  to  Charles  duke  of  Bour- 
bon.   The  mind  of  this  prince  was  as  beautiful  as  his  perfon, 
and  he  was  about  feventeen  years  of  age;  when  he  fucceeded 
to  bis. duchy.     He  married  for  a  fecond  wife,  Adargartt*. 
k\  .  •  /  daugh^ 
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daughter  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  for  her  portion, 
brought  him  the  Franche  Compte;  but  there  being  no  iffue  of 
the  marriage,  it  reverted  to  the  family  of  Aujlria.  Philiberfs 
two  fitters  Were  married ;  the  firft,  Louija,  to  the  count  of 
Angoulefme,  by  whom  (be  had  Francis  I.  king  of  France $  the 
feconcfto  yulien  de  Midicis.  Phllibert  having  died  without 
iffue,  he  was  fucceeded  in  his  dominions  by  his  brother 
Charles  II.  by  a  fecond  marriage. 

This  duke  was  fo  fortunate,  as  to  marry  Beatrice  of  /jwi 
Portugal,  fifter  to  Ifahlla,  wife  to  the  emperor  Charles  jjj.  ** 
V.  who  was  fo  favourable  to  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  that  he 
put  this  duke  in  full  poflcflion  of  the  county  of  Afte,  which 
had  been  granted  to  it,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  W  He  gave  him  Ukewife  the  inveftiture 
of  the  oiarquifate  oiChivas,  and  the  lordfhip  of  ^uevafque. 
Thofe  favours,  however,  had  dreadful  coftfequences  with  re* 
gard  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  becaufe  they  drew  upon  him  the 
refentment  of  Francis  the  firft,  king  of  France,  the  emperor's 
rival  and  enemy;  and  notwithftanding  all  the  duke  could  do  t 
to  appeafe  that  prince,  Francis  demanded  his  (bare  of  the 
fucccflion  by  Jus  mother  Louifa  of  Savoy.  This  demand  had 
been  made  fo  early  as  the  year  15 18,  and  had  beenrefufed, 
but  was  now  revived  3  and  the  duke  was  fo  much  prefled  by 
Francis,  that  he  was  obliged  openly  to  declare  him/elf  in  fa- 
vour of  the  emperor*  -' 

In  the  mean  while,  the  conftable  of  Bourbon  having,  as  joins  the 
may  be  feen  in  other  parts  of  this  hi  (lory,  withdrawn  his  alle-  duke  if 
giance  from  Francis,  and  joined  the  emperor,  the  duke  of  Bourbon. 
Savoy  went  fo  far,  as  even  to  pledge  his  family  jewels,  tQ 
enable  the  conftable  to  raife  ten  thoufand  Germans,  who  af- 
terwards were  greatly  inftrumental  in  gaining  for  the  emperor, 
the  battle  of  Pavia.     Francis,  all  this  while,  was  carrying  on 
a  fecret  negociation  with  the  duke  of  Milan ;  of  which  the 
emperor  having  received  information,  he  loaded  that  duke 
with  reproaches,  and  proceeded  to  menaces.    Sfbrza,  who 
was  a  man  of  no  principle,  was  afraid  of  difobliging  the  em- 
peror, and  employed  fome  of  his  courtiers,  who  picked  a 
quarrel  with  MerveiUe  the  French  agent,  which  occafioned 
fome  difturbances  at  court;  and  the  duke,  after  confining 
MerveilU,  ordered  his  head  to  be  (truck  off  in  prifon,  to  con* 
vince  the  emperor  that  he  confidered  him  only  as  a  private 
gentleman,  on  a  tour  jrf  pieafuxe  at  the  court  of  Milan. 
Trsneis  demanded  fatisfa&ion  for  fo  atrocious  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations;  which  being  refufed,  he  not  only  renewed 
liis  family  claims  upon  Savoy,  but  demanded  from  that  duke  a 
paflage  for  his  troops  through  his  dominions  to  Milan*    Tbit 
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being  Iikewife  refufed,  Chabot*  the  French  general,   ent^f. 
&fc/c>  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  in  a  fnort  time   flrjgped 
duke  Charles  of  the  greateft  part  of  his  forts  and  citia,'  and 
tvpuld  have  taken  th,em  all,  had  not  the  emperor  amufed  the 
king  with  hopes  that  he  would  grant  the  inveftiture  of  Mi- 
lan to  his  fecond  fon  ;  which  were  confirmed  by  the  cardinal 
of  Lorrain*  and  the  French  ambafiador  at  Rome, 
Bishflu.        The  duke  of  Savoy  being  thus  weakened,  the  republick 
.of  Bern  took  advantage  of  his  condition,  and  feixed  the  city 
of  Laufanne*  a  great  part  of  Rofgau,  and  the  county  of  Fated  i 
while  the  Swifs  Frihourghers  invaded  Romont.     The  city   of 
Geneva,  at  tne  fame  time,  took  that  opportunity  to  expel 
popery,  and  eftablifli  proteftantifm,    and  deprive   the  duke 
of  the  fmall  remains  of  his  power  over  the  city,  and  its  neigh- 
'bourhood.     The  unfortunate  duke,  feeing  himfelf  thus  re* 
duced,  retired  to  Vercelli*  where  he  died  of  heart-break,  ne- 
ver having  been  able  to  recover  any  part  of  his  Jofles. 
tmantiel.       He  was  fuccceded,  in  15531  by  his  fon  Emanuel  Philibert% 
frhilitert.  one  of  the  greateft  foldiers  and  ftatefmen  of  that  age.     This 
prince  had  been  bred  up  at  the  court  of  Cbarle*  V.  and  be  per- 
formed the  greateft  fervices  to  him  and  his  fon  Phihp  11.  of 
Spain*  at  the  battle  of  St.  ^uintin*  where  he  commanded  the 
imperial  army,  which  defeated  that  of  France*  but  the  vifiory 
was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Englijh  troops. 
The  duke  was, .  at  the  fame  time,  governor  of  the  Low  Countries* 
and  his  reputation  was  fo  high,  that  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  pope*Spain*  and  Venetians*  which  was 
raifed  againft  Setim  It.  emperor  of  the  Turks*  but  he  declined  it, 
being  intent  on  the  recovery  of  his  family  dominions,  great 
part  of  which  was  reflored  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cam- 
brefts.     The  French*  however,  ftiH"  kept  poffeffion  of  Turin* 
cpignerol,  Afli*  Chivas*  and  fome  other  towns.     When  Henry 
111.  of  France  was  on  his  journey  from  Poland*  to  take  poffef- 
fion of  thfe  French  crown,  he  had  an  interview  with  Emanuel 
at  Turin,  and  the  duke  managed  fo  well,  that  the  king  agreed 
to  give  him  up  all  the  places  that  the  French  had  in  his  domi- 
nions.    Soon  after,  the  duke  of  Alva*  general  to  the  king  0/ 
Spain *  who  was  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  duke  of  Savoy* 
marched  an  army  through  the  dirke's  territories,  towards  the 
Low  Countries*  which  ft  ruck  the  Genevois  and  the  Swifs  Pro- 
tectants with  fo  much  terror,  that  the  city  of  Bern  reftored  to 
to  Savvy  the  three  bailiages  Tenon*  Gye,  and  Tefnis*  and  the 
duke  renounced  his  pretentions  to  all  the  other  dominions  be- 
longing to  his  family,  which  they  had  feized  upon. 
fPar  nvitb     The  "war  with  the  Vaudois  is  one  ofthemoft  remarkable 
tbi  Vau-   incidents  in  this  duke's  hrftory.    That  poor  people  were  harm* 
*°**'         -  6  fefi> 
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lcfs,  inofTenfive,  and  fubrniflive  to  the  duke's  government ; 
bat,  a.s  we  have  already  hinted,  they  had  been  always  irrecon- 
cileable  enemies  to  the  church  of  Rome.  It  would  exceed  the 
bounds  allotted  to  this  part  of  our  work,  ihould  we  recount  all 
the  wars  and  perfections  they  fuffered,  and  the  glorious  vido* 
fies  they  obtained,  in  defence  of  their  religion,  over  the  troops, 
of  the  pope,  and  other  bigotted  Italian  princes,  who  were 
perpetually  fpirning  up  the  dukes  of  Savoy  againft  them.  Dufce 
Philip  had  refolution  enough  to  withftand  all  their  importuni- 
ties  and  zeal,  and  admired  the  courage  with  Which,  armedonly 
with  ftones  and  flails,  the  VaudoU  defended  the  pafles  into  their 
country,  and  defeated  the  numerous  well-difcipJined  armies  of 
their  enemies.  Being  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  their  perfec- 
tions, he  permitted  them  to  fend  twelve  of  their  principals  tq 
his  court,  to  make  their  fubmiffions,  and  to  pay  a  fmall  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  fovereignty  \  which  the  Vaudoh  did,  ordering 
their  deputies  to  do  whatever  the  duke  fhould  dired  them, 
provided  their  religion  was  fafe.  It  is  remarkable  on  this  oc*^. 
cafion,  that  the  duke  ordered  fome  of  their  young  children  to 
be  brought  from  their  vallies,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  they. 
were  pot  Jx>rn  with  black  throats,  fliaggy  manes,  and  four  rows 
of  teeth  j  all  which  he  had  been  aflured  by  their  enemies,  and 
which  he  found,  upon  infpecYion,  to  be  falfc. 

Tnis  unreferved  fubmiflion  procured  them  but  little  refpite/?^- again 
from  perfecufiqn,  which  was  renewed  againft  them  about  the 
year  J532  >  but,  leaving  their  prayers,  they  betook  themfelves 
to  their  faftneffes,  and  their  ufual  arms,  and  defeated  all  the 
repeated  efforts  of  their  enemies,  and  at  laft,  having  fettled  a 
correfpondence  with  the  reformers  of  Qermanyy  they  embraced 
Proteftantifm.  Their  refolution  and  valour  obligef!  the  go- 
vernment of  Savoy,  who  durft  not  break  with  the  pope,  to 
change  their  method  of  perfecution,  and,  in  (lead  of  invading  *  - 
their  vallies,  they  cut  them  off  from  all  communication  with 
the  reft  of  their  dominions,  where  they  were  put  to  death 
whenever  they  were  found.  This  could  not  fatisfy  the  zealots^ 
who  perfuaded  duke  Emanucl%  againft  his  own  better  judge-* 
ment,  to  attempt  an  utter  extirpation  of  the  Vandal*.  The 
duke's  troops  were  joined  by  thofe  of  the  pope  and  the  French 
king,  and  the  whole  were  comtpanded  by  the  marefchel  Man* 
telie  and  Charles  Tru'chfes*  who  loft  their  Jives  in  the  fervice, 
and  their  troops  were  defeated  on  every  occafton ;  fo  that  the 
duke  was  at  laft  obliged  to  grant  the  Vavdois  the  free  exercifa 
of  their  religion,  under  certain  reftridions.  This  duke  Etna** 
nuel  acquired  the  principality  of  Oneglia^  by  giving  John  J<*. 
rome  Doria  in  exchange  for  it  the  marquifate  of  Civis*  whic^. 
to  was,  hpvyever,  to  hold  as  a  fief  of  Savoy*    Emanuel  likewif^ 
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purchifed  the  county  of  Tend,  and,  after  a  glorious  govern- 
ment of  27  years,  he  died  in  1580,  univerfally  efteemed  and 
beloved  for  his  wifdom,  courage,  and  the  great  encourage* 
ment  he  gave  to  fcience.     He  married  Margaret  of  France* 
daughter  to  Francis  I.  a  princefs  of  incomparable  prudence  and 
virtue-    It  was  chiefly  owing  to  her  that  the  Vaudois  were  de- 
livered from  their  perfections ;  and  fhe  was  fo  little  an  ene* 
my  to  the  reformed  religion,  that  (he  is  faid  to  have  Tent  every 
year  4000  crowns  to  Geneva*  for  the  ufe  of  the  French  Pro* 
teftants  there. 
Charles         CHARLES  EMJNVEL,  fon  to  Emanuel  Philiberi% 
Emanuel,  though  of  a  feeble  conftitution,  had  a  bold,  reftlefs,  enterpriz- 
He  invades  mg  genius.     While  Henry  III.   of  France  was  diftrefled  on 
and  faxes  the  one  hand  by  the!  eaguers,  fcnd  on  the  other  by  the  Protefh 
the  mar-    ants,  Charles  invaded,  the'  marquifate  of  Saluces*  which   he 
aui/ate  of  jong  ha(j  an  CyC  Up0n,  and  wrefted  it  from  the  crown  of 
palaces.     France*  on  pretence  of  fecuring  It  againft  the  Proteftant  general 
Lefdiguiefest  who  was  mailer  of  Dauphiny,  and  might,    per- 
haps, introduce  his  religion  Into  the  marquifate.     But   the 
duke  did  not  bear  his  fuccefs  with  moderation  ;  for  he  ordered 
a  medal  to  be  (truck,  with  his  own  head  on  one  fide,  and  on 
the  reverfe  a  centaur,  in  the  action  of  difcharging  aji  arrow 
from  a  bow,  with  the  motto  c«  Opportune,"  insinuating,  that 
.  he  had  feized  the  lucky  crifis  of  conqueft. 

Upon  the  aflaflination  of  Henry  III.  the  affairs  of  his  fuc* 
eeffbr  Henry  IV.  looked  fo  gloomy,  that  the  duke  renewed  his 
,  Jnvafion,  and  feized  feveral  places  in  Dauphiny  and  Provence% 

but  was  foon  obliged  to  give  them  up.     When  the  peace  of 
'   A.  D.     Vervins  gave  Henry  the  peaceeble  poffeffion  of  his  kingdom, 
1695.     amongft  the  firft  things  he  did,  was  to  demand  from  the  duke 
restitution  of  the  marquifate  of  Saluces.     Charles,  being  con- 
scious he  was  no  match  for  Henry  in  power,  employed  all 
means  to  prevail  with  him  to  defift  from  bis  demana  ;  bur, 
finding  all  ineffc&ual,  propofed  to  comply  with  it,  provided  ■ 
bis  majefty  would  defift  from  protecting  Geneva.     The  reader, 
in  the  hiftory  of  that  city,  will  fee  what  followed  upon  this, 
.  The  duke  even  paid  a  vifit  in  perfon  to  $Ienry*  at  Far is  ;  but 
all  his  addrefs  and  cunning  could  not  prevail  over  that  king's 
refohition  and-  good  fenfe.     He  immediately  invaded  and  re- 
duced the  greateft  part  of  Savoy*  and  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
ftruck,  in  anfwer  to  the  provoking  one  of  the  duke.     It  con- 
tained his  own  head  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  a  Hercules 
killing  a  centaur  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  raifing  a 
crown  from  the  ground,  the  motto  being  "  Opportunius," 
.  that  is,  'more  opportunely.     At  laft,  the  pope  made  himfelf  a 
mediator  for  a  peace  between  them,  by  which  the  king  Jcept 
-       •  '  pof* 
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pofleffion  of  Breffi,  Bugey,  Valeremey,  Gex,  Fort  PEdufe,  and 
fomc  other  places  upon  the  Rhone,  fuch  as  4udtey  Choufi,  Vou~ 
iai,  Pont  iArlty,  Seiffel,  Chaucey,  and  Pierre  ChattL  The 
duke  retained  pofleffion  of  the  marquifate  of  Saluces,  and  its 
dependencies  ;  but  what  he  loft  in  property  was  made  up  to 
biro  in  convenience  for  he  thereby  gained  a  frontier  for  his  ca- 
pital of  Turin,  which  before  was  expofed  to  the  inroads  and 
tnfulrs  of  his  enemies.  His  attempt  to  fcale  the  city  of  Geneva, 
which  we  have  fo  amply  recounted  in  the  hiftory  of  that  city, 
followed  the  peace  ;  and  the  duke  was,  by  the  French  king 
and  the  Bernois,  forced  to  give  the  Genevoes  fatisfa&ion,  and 
to  agree  to  build  no  foft  within  four  miles  of  their  city. 

In  16 1 3,  duke  Francis  of  Mantua  dying  without  male  iffue, 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  hiftory  of 
Mantua,  had  ftrong  pretentions  upon  that  fucceffioh,  fenced 
¥rino,  Alma.,  and  Monte  Calvi ;  but  he  Was  forced,  by  the 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  reftore 
them  in  a  fliort  time.  He  ftill,  however,  kept  his  army  on 
foot,  and  was  required  by  the  governor  of  the  Milanefe,  on  be* 
half  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  difmiis  it,  which  he  refufed  to  do. 
Upon  this  the  governor  befieged  VerceUt,  and  took  it,  aftef 
iofing  above  6000  men  in  the  fiege,  together  with  fome  places 
of  fmaller  importance,  which  the  duke  had  feized  on.  France 
offered  her  mediation,  which  was  accepted  of,  for  reftoring 
the  tranquility  of  Italy ;  and  by  the  peace  that  followed,  Ver- 
c*Ui,  with  the  other  dominions  of  his,  which  he  had  loft,  were  ' 

reftored  to  the  duke,  who,  on  his  part,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
all  that  he  held  in  Montferrat  and  the  Milanefe.  The  peace 
being  concluded,  the  duke  ordered  the  marquis  oTJBottio's  head 
to  be  ftruck  off,  and  his  eftates  congested,  for  having  fided 
with  the  Spaniards,  though  he  was  a  fubjed  of  Savoy.  Scarce- 
Ir  was  this  war  finifhed,  when  the  court  of  France  perfuaded 
the  duke  to  fall  upon  the  Genoefe,  for  their  having  bought  the 
marquifate  of  Zuccarella,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  mar- 
quis de  Caretto,  by  the  emperor,  and  which  the  duke  faid  be- 
longed to  him  by  a  prior  ceffion  of  the  marquis  in  his  favour. 

The  duke  was  very  fuccefsful  in  the  beginning  of  this  war. 
He  gained  the  battle  of  Ottaggio  over  the  Genoefe,  and  took 
from  them  many  of  their  towns,  while. the  conftable  Lefdigui* 
eres%  the  French  general,  took  Gavi.  The  general  opinion 
was,  that,  if  the  duke,  after  this  battle,  "had  marched  directly 
to  Genoa,  he  might  have  taken  it ;  but  Lefdiguieres  is  faid 
not  to  have  been  proof  againft  the  Genoefe  gold,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain he  relaxed  in  his  *>p£rations,  fo  as  to  give  time  for  the  Ge- 
noefe to  recover  their  confternation,  till  they  could  be  affifted 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  had  laid  fiege  to  the  ftrong  fortrtfe  of 
K  k  4  Venue > 
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IFerrue  in  Piedmont,  but  wire  obliged  to  ratfe  it,  and  marcrf 
to  the  relief  of  Genoa  ;  which  they  not  only  effetled,  but  aflift- 
ed  the  Genoefe  in  conquering  fevcral  places  belonging  to  the 
duke.  A  peace  then  followed,  by  which  each  party  was  to 
re-enter  into  pofieffion  of  what  it  had  before  the  war ;  and  the 
marquifate  of  ZuccareUa  remained  with  the  Genotfe,  who, 
however,1  paid  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  160,000  crowns  for  re- 
nouncing all  his  pretentions  to  the  fame. 

I.T  was  the  fate  of  this  active  but  too  turbulent  prince  to  go- 
vern the  moft  fubmiffive  obedient  people  in  Europe,  who  fup- 
ported  him  in  all  his  wars  of  ambition  or  juftice  with  equal 
chea'rfulnefs.     Scarcely  had  he  concluded  peace  with  the  Gt- 
noefe,  when  the  elder  line  of  the  Gonzaga  family  failed  in  the 
perfon  of  Vincent  II.  duke  of  Mantua ;  and  Charley   on  that 
event,  renewed  bis  claim  upon  the  duchy  of  Mantferrat.     We 
have  already  feen,  in  the  hiftory  of  Mantua,  how  warmly  the 
court  of  France  fupported  the  duke  of  Never*  in  his  claim  to 
f  bat  fucceffion.     Charles  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  country 
4>f  Sufa9  and  went  to  the  relief  of  Cafal,  which  was  befieged 
*   D     .by  Gonfalvo  de  Cordova,  the  governor  of  the  Milanefe.     When 
1620.    ^e  was  *ntcnt  uP°n  relieving  that  place,  the  Fremh',   making 
I  .**        the  bell  advantage  they  could  of  the  juncture,  attacked  P'tg- 
nerole*  which  they  took  in  a  very  fhort  time;  and  the  lofs  of 
that  important  place  broke  the  duke  of  Savoy's  heart,  in  the 
year  1629,  after  governing,  or'  rather  reigning;  over  Savoy 
iifty  years.  He  was  indulged  with  a  long  life  and  reign,  which; 
.,  like  his  character,  wzp  chequered  with  good  arid  bad.    He 
was  undoubtedly  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  but  too  much  en- 
terprise.   His  fubjecV,  though  forward  to  ferve  him,  were 
not  endowed  with  a  military  genius  that  could  aniwerthe 
fuddennefs,   the  variety,  and  boldnefs,  of  his  operations  in 
the  field  ;  and  he  was  but  very  indifferently  ferved  by  the  fo- 
reigners he  took  into  his   pay.      Notwithstanding  all  this, 
and  though  the  mod  powerful  princes  in  Europe*  at  times, 
jvere  his  enemies,  yet  the  greateft  part  of  his  reign  cannot 
be  faid  to  have. been  orherwife  than  profperous,  if  not  glori- 
ous; though  it  mutt  be  acknowledged,  that  the  French  being 
in  pofleflipn  of  Pignerolti  at  the  tjme  of  his  death,  was  a 
.molt  unfavourable  circurhftance  for  his  dominions.     jEiis  at- 
tempt upon  Savoy,  refle&s  great  di (honour  upon  his  memory; 
•and  his  infolence  towards  Henry  I V.  the  greateft  monarch, 
*md  bed  natured  man  of  his  age,  deferved  the  cha(tifement  it 
Jfnet  with.     In  point  of  religion,  he  is  faid   naturally  to  have 
£>een  no  bigot,  and  that  he  was  forced  by  churchmen  and 
J>riefts,  to  give  way  to  the  perfections  which  his  proteftaot 
jfcbje&s  furYere*}.    -  '  ' 
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V  Ht  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Vi&or  Amadeus  L    who  ill  Viftor 
1630  wifely  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Quevafque*  in  Piedmont*  by  Amadeus 
Vhtch  he  accepted  of  an  annuity  of  hfteen  thoufand  crowns  for  I. 
all  his  claims  upon  Montferrat*  and  left  the  family  of  Nevers  \n 
full  poflefikm  of  that  duchy.    To  infure  the  payment  of  this 
annuity,  he  was,  by  a  feparate  writing,  put  in  pofleffion  o£ 
Trim*  Trkerto*  Palazzuolo*  and  of  eighty  other  places  upon 
the  Po ;  fo  that,  in  fact,  he  held  the  fineft  part  of  Montferrat  • 
The  truth  is,  the  French*  on  this  occafion,  facrificed  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  Never s  family  for  their  own;  for  they,  obliged 
•  Fitter,  in  confederation  of  what  he  had  got  in  Montferrat, 
to  abandon   to  them  Pignerole*  Peru/a*  Angrtgne*  and  £«- 
cerne*     It  is  faid  by  the  Fteach  hiftoriaos,  that  the  famous  fa- 
ther Jofepb*  the  confident  of  cardinal  Richlieu*  was  the  main 
"  inftrument  in  concluding  this  treaty ;   and  that,   after  its 
conclusion,  when  he  vjfited  the  duke  oi  Mantua*  that  prirtce 
could  not  help  teftifying  his  difcontent  at  what  bad  been  done ; 
^nd  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Savoy  did  every 
thing  he  could,  to  avoid  ratifying  the  treaty ;  but  all  was  to 
po  purpofe,  becaufe  the  cardinal  was  refolved  to  carry  his 
point,  which  he  did,  to  the  infinite  danger  of  all  Italy. 

Two  years  after  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  of  Quevafque* 
>  the  duke  rook  it  in  his  head  to  aflame  the  title  of  king  of 
Cyprus.  The  Venetians  took  this  amifs;  becaufe  of  their  pre* 
tenfions  upon  that  crown;  and,  for  fome  time,  all  corre- 
spondence between  them  and  the  duke  was  broken  off.  Two 
years  after  Viclor  and  his  army  joined  the  French*  who  had 
been  fent,  under  the  marfhal  de  Crequi*  to  the  fupport  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  and  aflifted  in  the  fruitlefs  fiege  of  Valen%a* 
the  mifcarriage  of  which  Viclor  attributed  to  Crequi*  who, 
he  faid,  minded  the  diverfions  of  hunting  much  more  than 
Jie  did, the  operations  of  the  field.  Afterwards  the  dyke  ex- 
erted him  (elf  fo  greatly,  to  repair  the  failure  before  Valenza* 
that  he  contributed  chiefly  to  the  French  gaining  the  viflory 
pf  Tornavento  over  the  Spaniards*  who  had  almoft  cut  their 
way  xo  the  French  intrenchments.  Next  year,  he  gained  a 
^onfiderable  battle  over  the  Spanijh  general  don  Martin  de  f^jy, 
Arragon-y  but  he  died  foon  after,  in  the  fame  year.  He  was  1017! 
a  prince  of  fpirit  and  conduct,  and  leaving  a  fucceflbr  Francis  Francis 
Hyacinths  who  was  np  njorc  than  fix  years  of  age,  the  Spani-  Hyacinth, 
firds  took  great  advantage  of  the  minority,  by  making  them- 
selves matters  of  Vercelii  and  fort  Brema.  To  increafe  the 
misfortunes  of  Savoy*  a  difpute  arofe  about  the  regency  of  the 
jjuchy,  which  was  claimed  by  the  duchefs  dowager,  the  car- 
dinal Maurice ^Thomas  Francis^  prince of  Carignan*  who  were 
Jpth  of  tjiem  uncles  to  the  young  duke.  The  duchefs  <jqty*- 
rV  \\        ;  '-     *  "'    '         .-  "  ger 
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ger  depended  upon  the  affiftance  of  her  brother  the  FrenA 
king,  while  the  cardinal,  and  the  prince  oiCarignan*  took 
die  party  of  the  Spaniards  \  and  it  was  agreed  amongft  them, 
that  all  the  places  which  fliould  willingly  fubtntt  to  the  audit* 
rity  of  the  two  uncles,  (hould  belong  to  their  government ; 
but, all  that  (hould  be  conquered  by  the  Spaniards*  by  force  of 
aims,  fliould  remain  in  the  poffeffion  of  that  crown.     While 
tbofe  matters  were  in   agitation,  the  young  duke  of  Savoy 
died,  O&oher  the  4th  1633,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother 
Charles    Charles  Emanuel  II.  who  was  no  more  than  four  years  of  age. 
Emanuel  Thus  the  difputes  about  the  regency  continued  the  fame  as 
II.  before.    The  Spaniards  felted  Chivas  and  Trim*  and  the  two 

brothers  made  themfelves  matters  of  Chieri*  Moncalier*  Pen* 
deftura*  j$i*  Pitta  Nouva  de  Afti*  Alba,  Verrue*  Crefcentitu* 
S.  Agatha*  Nice*  and  Villa  Franca.  The  young  duke,  ail 
this  time,  remained  under  the  pupilage  of  bis  mother;  but 
prince  Thomas?  in  the  night  time,  furprifed  Turin*  and  the 
duchefs  and  her  fon  had  fome  difficulty  to  efcape  as,  they  did, 
to  the  citadel.  .  It  is  hard  to  fay  what  the  conference  might 
have  been,  if  a  quarrel  had  not  happened  between  the  two 
brothers  and  the  marquis  de  Leganez*  during  the  fiege  of  the 
citadel,  on  the  following  occafion. 

The  marquis  pretended,  that,  by  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
<  between  them  and  his  matter,   Turin  and  its  citadel,  when 

taken,  mud  belong  to  his  Catholic  majefty.  The  prince,  on 
the  other  hand,  alledged,  that  Turin  was  not  underftood  to 
be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  becaufe  it  was  the  capital  of 
PiedtAont*  and  the  refidence  of  the  duke.  This  difpute  took 
Up  fo  mnch  time,  that  the  fiege  not  going  on,  the  French  had 
tune  to  march  an  army,  tinder  the  count  de  Harcourt*  which 
raifed  the  fiege  of  Cafal*  then  befieged  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
marching1  to  Turin*  prince  Thomas  was  Quit  up  in  that  city, 
between  the  citadel  and  the  French  army.  The  marquis  de 
Legantz  having  orders  taforget  all  animofnies,  and  to  relieve 
the  prince,  marched  to  his  afliftance,  but  without  effe<3 ; 
and  the  city  being  reduced  to  extremity  by  fcarcity  of  provi- 
iions,  furrendercd  by  capitulation.  Next  year,  the  French 
took  the  ftrong  fortrefs  of  Coni*  and  obliged  the  two  brothers 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  duchefs  dowager. 
By  that  fhe  was  to  have  the  guardianfhip  of  the  prince,  the 
cardinal  was  to  have  the  government  of  Nice*  and  prince 
Thomas  that  of  Jvree  and  Biel*  during  the  duke's  minority. 
AH  parties  of  the  ducal  houfe  of  Savoy  being  now  agreed, 
they  joined  in  a  defign  to  force  the  Spaniards  to  quit  thofc. 
places,  which  their  own  imprudence,  or  the  necefiities  of  the 
times,  had  put  into  their  hands,    The  marquis  de  Pianeje 

retook 
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retook  the  important  fortrefs  of  Verrue ;  and  prince  Thomas% 
who  had  by  this  time  reconciled  himfelf  with  the  French  court,  . 
retook  old  and  new  Jffti  and  Tfino,  but  the  citadel  of  A/liMl 
held  out.  The  year  following,  the  Savoyards  furprized  and 
retook  Jj/li9  and  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  St.  Agatha.  It 
niuft  be  acknowledged,  that,  on  this  occafion,  the  duke  of 
Savoy  had  infinite  obligations  to  the  French  court;  nor  (hall 
we  examine  whether  they  were  not  owing  as  much  to  the jea- 
Joufy  which  Lewis  entertained  of  the  Spaniards ,  as  to  his  af- 
fection for  the  duchefs  dowager. 

In  1649,  duloe  Charles  Emanuel,  though  no  more  than  fif-  A.D. 
teen  years  old,  Was  declared  to  be  of  age.  Three  years  after,  1649. 
the  Spaniards  took  Trim  and  Crefcentino,  which  laft  was  retak- 
en by  the  Savoyards  the  fame  year,  and  the  other  was  reftored 
to  them  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrennees,  in  1658.  The  duke, 
by  that  treaty,  having  re  eftablifhed  the  tranquility  of  his  go- 
vernment, cultivated  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  never  was 
Interrupted  but  by  a  flight  difference  he  had  with  the  Genoefe, 
which  was  foon  accommodated,  through  the  mediation  of 
France*  without  having  any  remarkable  confequences  which 
|t  had  threatened. 

All  the  reft  of  this  duke's  reign  was  fpent  in  cultivating  and 
improving  the  internal  policy  of  his  dominions.  Turin,  to 
fcim,  owes  fome  of  its  moft  magnificent  ftru£tures  at  this  day  ; 
ftrid  he  cut  the  amazing  palTage  through  the  rock  Mont  vifo. 
This  is  ah  arch  500  geometrical  paces  in  length,  and  broad 
though  for  two  loaded  mules  to  walk  abreaft,  for  tranfporting 
goods  to  and  from  France  and  Italy %  which,  before  that  time, 
could  not  be  done  without  infinite  labour  and  danger.  He 
was  equally  magnificent  in  all  his  other  public  works,  and  he 
-  is  faid  to  have  loft  his  life  in  the  following  remarkable  manner. 
Being  one  day  jri  the  menage,  or  riding-fchool,  the  young 
prince's  horfe,  in  going  through  his  exercife,  threw  him ; 
which  accident  ftruck  his  father  with  fo  much  concern,  that 
he  is  thought  never  to  have  recovered  it,  for  he  died  a  few 
*iay&  after  in  1675. 

Having  here  mentioned  Thomas  prince  of  Carignan,  it  is 
proper  to  give  fomc  account  of  his  family,  and  posterity.  He 
was  the  fifth  fon  of  duke  Charles  Emanuell.  who,  as  the  Italians 
are  very  fond  of  epithets,  was  called  The  Great.  He  held 
irt  France  the  poft  of  grand  matter,  and  married  the  hetrefs  of 
;-  the  houfe  of  Soifforist  by  whom  he  had  the  following  iffiie.  ift* 
Emanuel  ^Philibert  Amadeo%  toho  continued  the  houfe  of  Carig- 
nan.  ad,  Louifa  Chriflina,  married  to  Ferdinand  Maximilian  •'■■' 
Of  Baden.  3d,  Jofeph  Emanuel  John,  who  died  without  ifliie. 
4th,  Eugene  Maurice^  count  of  So\fonty  author  of  that  branch 

of 
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of  the  Savoy  family,  and  father  of  the  famous  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  who,  after  that,  made  fo  illuftrious  a  figure  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  was  companion,  friend,  and  fellow  hero  of  the 
great  dulce  of  Marlborough. 
Viaor  CHARLES   EMANUEL  II.    never    acknowledged 

Amadcus  anY  legitimate  fon  hut  his  (ucceftot Pi&or  Amadeus  II.  to  whom 
]j.  his  mother  Joan  Baptift  de  Savoy  Nemours  was  guardian  dur- 

ing his  minority.  When  he  grew  up  he  demanded  in  mar- 
riage the  infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  duke  of  Cadaval  came 
to  Nice  with  a  Portuguefe  fleet,  to  carry  him  to  Lifbon ;  but, 
'  all  of  a  fudden,  he  changed  his  refolution,  and  the  marriage 
was  broken  off ;  and,  two  years  after,  he  married  Anna  Maria 
of  Orleans,  daughter  to  Philip  duke  of  Orleans  and  Henrietta 
Anne  of  England.  The  iffue  of  this  marriage,  when  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  family  of  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was 
fct  afide,  was  nearer  in  blood  to  the  crown  than  the  houfe  of 
Hanover,  but  their  claim  was  difregarded,  becaufe  they  were 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Viclor  Amadeo  II.  imitated 
the  conduct  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  revocation  of  the  edi£fc  of 
Nantes,  by  perfecuting  his  Proteftant  fubje<Sb  the  Vaudais,  with 
all  the  fury  and  malice  of  a  bigot  j  but  this  inhuman  refoluT 
tion  coft  a  great  deal  of  blood  in  enforcing  it. 

This  duke,  however,  entered  in  the  grand  alliance  tha$ 
\ra  formed  again  ft  France,  and  by  a  fecret  article  of  the  fame, 
it  was  fUpulated,  that  the  Vaudois  (hould  be  reftored  to  their 
antient  rights.  It  being  thought  by  the  confederates  that  hit 
alliance  would  be  highly  ufeful,  in  checking  the  power  of 
France  on  that  Qde,  they  furnifbed  htm  with  confiderable  fup- 
plies  both  of  men  ana  money.  Notwithstanding  that,  the 
Fnnch  general  St.  Ruth  took  from  him  all  Savoy,  while  mar- 
fbal  Catinat  beat  him  in  the  two  battles  of  Staffer  de  and  Mar- 
faille,  and  conquered  from  him  Cartnagmlo,  Sufa,  Nice,  Vu% 
Franca,  and  Montmelian.  The  duke,  foon  after,  retook  Car- 
magnola,  and  obliged  the  French  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Com.  To 
give  them  a  farther  diverfion,  he  invaded  Dauphiny,  where  he 
took  Gap  and  Ambrun,  and  carried  away  their  bells.  This 
fmall  fuccefs  was  far  from  drawing  the  French  out  of  his  do- 
minions ;  for  they  took  from  him  Cafal,  and  Fort  St.  Bridget 
near  Pignerole.  The  duke's  loffes  prefented  him  with  fo  me- 
lancholy a  profpefl,  that  he  entered  into  fecret  connexions 
with  France ;  and,  under  pretence  of  being  indifpofed,  he  re- 
turned out  of  Dauphiny.  Soon  after,  France  thought  his 
friendfhip  of  fo  much  importance,  that  (he  granted  him  a  mod 
advantageous  peace,  and  gave  him  up  Nice,  Sufay.  Villa  Fran- 
ca,  Montmelian,  and  Pignerole,  the  fortifications  of  which 
^/pre  demoliflxed,  together  with  the  three  valliea  of  Perufa, 
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Lucent,  and  Angrogne,  with  a  fum  of  money,  by  way  of  in- " 
damnification  :  nay,  fo  intent  was  Lewis  &IV.  on  forming  a 
ftxxGt  connexion  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  that,  by  the  fame 
treaty,  he  concluded  a  marriage  between  his  grand fon  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  cldeft  fon  to  the  Dauphin,  and  Mary  Ade- 
laide, Visions  eldeft  daughter.  After  this,  he  entered  into  a 
new  contract  with  him  for  driving  the  imperia lifts  out  of  Italy, 
and  afiuaUy  befieged  Alexandria  in  the  Milanese.  < 

In  the  year  1701,  Philip  of  Anjou,  the  fecond  fon  of  the 
Dauphin,  being  called  to  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  married  Mary  Louifa  Gahrielle,  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
fecond  daughter,  and  the  duke  was  declared  general iffitno  of . 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  in  Italy.  But  all  thofe  repeat- 
ed marks  of  diftin&ion  and  friendship  could  not  fix  the  duke 
m  the  interefts  of  France.  The  Spanijh  fucceftion  being  dis- 
puted by  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  confederates  in  the  grand! 
alliance  joined  againft  Lewis  and  his  grandfon  the  king  of 
Spain.  »  It  was  eafy  for  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  forefee  his  danger 
if  hefhould  continue  his  engagements  with  France  5  and,  after 
prince  Eugene  had  penetrated  into  Italy,  he  began  fecretly  to 
negotiate  with  the  allies.  This  could  not  be  concealed  from 
the  penetration  of  the  French  court,  and  Lewis  ordered  his 
generals  to  make  the  duke's  troops- prifoners.  Upon  this,  the 
<iuke  arretted  the  ambafladors  of  France  and  Spain,  a  regi- 
ment of  French  horfe,  and  all  the  French  who  were  at  Turin* 
This  drew  from  the  French  king  the  following  laconic  letter* 
addrefted  to  him  5  viz.  "  Monfieur,  Sfnce  religion,  honour,. 
*€  alliance,  treaties,  and  your  own  hand,  are  of  no  force  be- 
Ci  tween  you  and  me,  I  have  fent  my  coufin  the  duke  of  Ven- 
4C  define  to  explain  my  mind  to  you,  and  he  will  give  you  four 
*€  and  twenty  hours  to  confider  what  you  have  to  do."  This- 
threatening  letter  had  an  effeft  very  different  from  what  the 
writer  intended.  The  duke  was  one  of  the  mod  penetrating 
princes  in  the  world,  and  was  remarkable  through  all  Europe 
for  accommodating  his  fituations  to  his  interefts;  but  on  oc- 
cafion  of  this  infolent  letter,  he  (hewed  a  firmnefs  fcarcely  to 
be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  Though  he  loft  town  after  town  t 
though  his  army  amounted  fcarcely  to  12,000  men  ;  though 
he  had  fcarcely  territory  to  fubfift  even  thofe,  and  though 
he  was  but  ill  fupported  by  the  imperial  court,  he  could  not  be 
brought  to  abandon  his  allies.  At  laft,  on  the  5th  of  June* 
X706,  the  French  befieged  his  capital  of  Turin.  His  duchefs 
and  his  clergy  prefled  him  to  comply  with  the  neceffities  of  his 
fifuation.  He  continued  firm  againft  her,  and  he  forbad  the 
Others  to  appear  before  him.  He  had,  however,  the  fctisfac- 
tiqii  to  reflect,  that  the  places  he  had  loft  had  made  fo  good  a 

defence^ 
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defence,  that  they  gained  time  for  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  (a 
advance  to  his  relief.  He  even  Reclined  the  civility  offered 
him  by  the  French  marfhal  de  Feuilladey  who,  by  orders  of  his 
king,  offered  pafies  and  a  guard  to  the  du chefs  and  his  family, 
to  carry  them  to  a  place  of  fafety,  when  Turin  was  befieged. 
At  laft,  the  glory  of  taking  fo  important  a  city  loft  the  duke  of 
Vendofme  and  Feuillade  their  command,  in  which  they  were 
^fe*  9f  fucceeded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans.  The  duke  who  had  been 
Turin  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  fuperior  power  of  the  French, 
faijed*  ©n  the  15th  of  June,  had  the  mortification  to  fee  his  capital 
bombarded  by  the  French,  with  red  hot  balls;  the  French 
king,  being  fo  exafperated,  that  he  ordered  the  fiege  to  be 
carried  on  with  unufual  fury.  The  duke  did  all  he  could  to 
interrupt  the  progrefs  of  his  enemies,  by  giving  them  re- 
peated alarms,  which  retarded  their  operations  for  fome  time ; 
fothat  the  French  loft  above .14,000  men  before  the  place; 
but  they  had  made  themfclves  matters  of  the  flrongeft  potts, 
and  the  ammunition  of  the  befieged  was  aJmoftrexhaufted.  In 
this  difmal  extremity,  the  duke's  coufin,  prince  Eugeng*  with 
the  rapidity,  condutt,  and  good  fortune,  that  attended  all  his 
enterprizes,  after  furmounting  moft  incredible  difficulties,  on 
the  30th  of  Augujiy  appeared  near  Turing  and  two  days  after 
he  joined  the  duke  of  Savoy.  Thea&ion  that  followed  was 
one  of  the  moft  glorious  that  happened  in  thofe  years  of  glory* 
and  has  been  mentioned  .in  other  parts  of  this  work.  It  is  there- 
fore fufficient  to  fay  here,  that,  notwithftandmg  the  jurjdioa 
between  the  duke  and  prince  Eugene,  the  French  thought 
themfelves  fure  of  carrying  their  point.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  general  officers  were  for  marching  out  of  the  lines ;  but 
the  marfhal  Marfm,  who  ferved  under  that  duke,  but  was 
chiefly  trufted  by  his  matter,  produced  an  order  from  the  French 
king,  that  the  duke  fliould  follow  his  ppinion.  Nothing 
could  be  ftronger  than  their  fituation,  and  therefore  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  the  attack.  As  the  confederates  ad- 
vanced, they  were  expofed  to  the  dreadful  fire  of  forty  cannon. 
Notwithftanding  this  they  proceeded,  and  at  laft  formed,  and 
marched,  without  firing,  till  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  en- 
trenchments. The  refinance  was  equally  brave;  and  it  is  faid 
that  prince  Eugene  was  repulfed  in  two  of  the  attacks  he  made* 
In  the  third,  he  drew  his  fword  at  the  head  of  his  battalions, 
and  was  amongft  the  firft  that  broke  into  the  intrenchments. 
In  an  inftant,  all  the  confederate  army  followed  his  example  $ 
and  room  being  made  for  the  horfe  to  advance,  the,  French 
abandoned  their  defence,  and  were  every- where  cut  in  pieces; 
fo  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  entered  his  capital  that  very  evening. 
The  lofs  of  the  French  in  this  battle  was  very  great.  About 
'  "  5  "  5O0t 
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5000  were  killed  in  the  battle,  beiides  what  were  killed  in  the 
purfuif*  The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  fhewed  great  perfonal  va- 
four,  was  wounded,  as  was  marfiial  Marfin,  who  died  next 
Jay.  Near  8000  men,  among  whom  were  a  vaft  number  of 
officers,  fome  of  them  general  ones,  were  made  prifoners.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  180  mortars,  7,80(7 
bombs,  32,000  royal  grenades,  48*000  cannon  balls,  with  a 
proportionable  number  of  fmall  artillery  and  ammunition,  fcli 
into  the  hands  of  the  confederates,  with  all  their  tents,  bag- 
gage, ready  money,  and  horfes  of  all  kinds  ;  fo  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  lofe  which  the  French  fuftained  was  incredible, 
and  was  an  ample  proof  of  the  great  defire  their  king  had  to 
reduce  the  city,  and  irretrievably  to  ruin  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
On  the  Other  hand,  the  defence  which  Turin  made,  under 
count  Daun,  a  name  aufpicious  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  wa» 
brave  ;  but  in  the  whole  coft  above  5000  men,  befides  3000 
of  the  confederates,  who  were  killed  in  the  battle.  After  it 
the  duke  of  Orleans  retired  into  Dauphiny,  and  the  duke  of 
Savoy  not  only  recovered  all  the  towns  and  territories  he  had 
loft,  but  enabled  the  iraperialifts  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Lombardy.  s 

It  happened  upon  this  occafion,  that,  to  the  misfortune  of  jiUm.i  cn 
England?  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  Holland,  prince  Eugene  was  Toulon 
entirely  direfied  by  the  court  of  Vienna.    The  Britijb  miniftry , 
in  concert  with  the  Dutch,  had  formed  a  project  for  the  con- 
quell  of  Toulon,  which  might  have  finifted  the  deftruclion  of 
France,    The  duke  of  Savoy  made  the  firft  fketch  of  this  pro- 
ject, and  communicated  the  fame  to  prince  Eugene,  who  find- 
ing it  difliked  by  the  court  of  Vienna*  was  backward  in  giving 
him  encouragement  to  undertake  it.    The  truth  was,  that 
court  was  not  fo  intent  upon  humbling  France,  as  upon  ag- 
grandizing itfelf,  by  employing  its  troops  in  the  conqueft  of 
Napier :  and  it  Was  thought  that  the  French  had  early  notice 
of  the  dcfign.    The  court  of  England  was  fo  earneft  in  carry- 
ing it  into  execution,  that  the  emperor  was  at  lad  obliged  to 
give  way,  and  prince  Engene  had  orders  to  affift  in  it,  but  with 
a  very  bad  grace.    A  large  fum  of  money  was-  furni&ed  by 
England,  and  the  enterprise  was  fupported  by  a  ftrong  Britijb 
fleet,   under  the  command   of  that  excellent  admiral,  Sir 
Cloudejley  Shovel.    The  duke  of  Savoy  and  prince  Eugene,  on 
the  1  ith  of  July,  1707,  favoured  by  this  fleet,  paffed  the  Var+ 
at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and  advanced  with  gxeat  celerity 
againft  Toulon.    They  had  been  promifed  great  reinforcements 
from  the  imperial  court,  but  were  disappointed  ;  and  prince 
Eugene,  who  never  appeared  hearty  in  the  expedition,  had  or- 
ders from  the  emperor  not  to  expofe  his  troops  too  much.  Be- 
ing 
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ing  arrived  before  the  place,  they  bad  great  fuccefs  by  fcismg. 
fomeof  the  moft  important  pofts  in  the  neighbourhood;  but, 
the  duke  of  Savoy  preffing  prince  Eugene  to  advance,  the  latter 
at  laft  (hewed  him  the  emperor's  orders,  which  amounted  td 
a  prohibition,  and  occafioned  a  delay  that  was  the  ruin  of  the 
entcrprize.  Prince  Eugene's  backwardnefs,  or  rather  ina<9iW- 
ty,  did  not  damp  the  dulte  or  the  Englijb  admiral  from  a&ing 
with  the  utmoft  vigour.  The  latter  bombarded  the  town,  and 
became  mafter  of  two  forts  that  commanded  the  mole  ;  fo  that 
many  houfes  were  deftroyed,  foine  magazines  were  blown  up,* 
and  eight  fhips  of  the  line,  moft  of  them  capital  {hips,  were 
burnt  or  rendered  unserviceable.  But  by  this  time  the  French 
had  not  only  re*  called  their  troops  from  Spain,  but  were  march- 
ing with  the  whole  power  of  their  monarchy  to  relieve  Toukri. 
hfrmt*  ^c  ^u^c  °f  Sav°y>  finding  he  was  thus  in  danger  of  having 
tyu  his  retreat -cut  off,  and  that  the   troops  in  the  garrifcn,  who 

made  a  fally  which  coft  him  a  thoufand  men,  increafed  every 
day,  reimbarked  his  artillery,  his  Tick  and  wounded,  and  re- 
turned in  good  order,  without  being  purfued,   to  Piedmont: 
Thus  ended  this  important  expedition,   to  the  great  difap- 
pointment,  though  not  difgrace,  of  the  Englijb  and  dujee  of  Sa- 
voy, and  is  a  pregnant  proof,  among  many,  how  regardlefi 
the  houfe  of  Aufiria  is  of  all  incerefts.  but  its  own. 
A.  D.         The  unfuccefsful  expedition  agaioft  Toulon  gave  the' French. 
*7°9*    an  opportunity,  in  the  meanwhile,  of  becoming  matters  of 
many  places  in  Savoy ;  fo  that,  when  the  conferences  were 
held  at  Gertruydenburg,  in  May,  1 709,  the  duke,  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  party  there,  claimed  reftitution  of  the  whole 
duchy  of  Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  all  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, together  with  the  quiet  pofieffion  of  the  territory,' 
ftates,  and  places  that  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  his  allies,  with  the  fovereignty  and  fole  property  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Exilles,  Fenejlrelles*  and  Cbaumont,   with  the   valley  of 
Pragelas  to  Mount  Genevre,  and  its  adjacentcies,  which  were 
to  be  the  boundaries  between  his  dominions  andthofe  of  France* 
The  conferences  at  Gertruydenburg  proving,  for  reafons  foreign 
to  this  hiftory,  ineffc&ual,  and  the  duke,,  having  fome  differ- 
ences with  the  emperor,  he  remained  quiet  till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  when  he  renewed  his  claims,  with  fome  addi-   - 
tional  ones*    By  that  treaty  he  was  put.  in  pofieffion  of  the 
duchy  of  Savoy,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  all  their  dependencies. 
The  French  king  likewife.  yielded  to  him,  in  perpetuity,   the; 
valley  of  Prpgekt,  the   fprts  of  Exilles  and  FencjlreUes,  with 
the  vallies  of  Oux,  Sezane,  Bardopachey  and  Chateau  Dauphin* 
The  duke,  on  the  other  haad,   ceded  to  Louis  the  valtey  of 
Barcelonetta  and  its  dependencies  ;  (b  that  the  ridge  of  trie  Ak& 
became  the  boundary  that  feparated  Frame  and  Piedmont  and 

the 
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ftte  ctainty  t>{  Nice)  the  plaint,  of  thofe  .ridges  being  equally 
divideid  between  them. 

"But  as  the  duke  ofSavoyhzd  not  only  behaved  in  the  com- 
mon caufe  with  unexampled  firmnefs  and  fpirit,  but  was  a 
Sreat  means  of*  its  fuccefs,  and  as  his  importance  in  the  af- 
liirs  of  Europe  was  how  known  to  be  very  great,  all  parties 
concurred  to  aggrandize  him.  The  emperor  was  in  a  manner 
forced  to  confirm  to  him  the  poffeffion  of  that  part  of  Mont- 
ferrat  which  had  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Mantua,  with  the. 

?rovinces  of  Alexandria  and  Valenza*  .the  territory  between  the 
Vand  the  Tanaro, the  Lomelh n,  the  valley,  of  Sejfa*  and  the 
Figevanafco.  ■  But,  16  crown  all  the  duke's  other  good  fuc- 
Cefies,  hte  catholic  majefty  agreed  to  refign  to  him  the  king. 
^Om  of  Sicily,  by  which  he  and  his  descendants  acquired  a 
royal  title  jJ  and  it  was  agreed,  that,  in  default  of  fucceffion 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  that  crown  (hould  go  to  the  houfe  of 
$ avoy,  preferably  to  that  of  Bourbon. 

~  The  ceffion  of  the  crown  and  title  of  Sicily  was  difputed 
with  the  duke  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  who,  about  the 
time  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  fucceeded  his  brother  Jofeph  in 
the  empire,  for  reafons  that  have  been  explained  in  other  parts 
of  this  hiftory.  The  duke,  however,  took  upon  himfelf  the 
title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  entered  into  poffeffion  of  that  ifland, 
which  was  evacuated  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  his  government,  when  he 
embroiled  himfelf  with  the  clergy,  and  confequently  with  the 
pope,  on  account  of  the  ecclefiaftical  immunities.  The  quar- 
rel went  fo  far,  that  the  archbifhopof  Mejfina9  and  the  bifhop 
of  Cutanea,  left  Sicily,  after  laying  their  fees  under  interdicts, 
and'  were  followed  by  almoft  all  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  who  flock- 
ed to  Rome  \  but  the  viceroy  paid  fo  little  regard  to  them, 
that  he  made  it  capital  for  the  Sicilians  to  obey  the  inter-  t 

difls. 

*  His  catholic  majefty  had  made  the  great  facrifice  of  Sicily* 
on  the  exprefs  condition  of  their  joining  -heir  troops  together, 
to  dirpoffefs  the  emperor  of  what  he  ftill  held  in  Italy.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  his  Sicilian  majefty,  after  getting  poffeffion  of.  that 
ifland,  which  was  in  fom'e  meafgre  forced  upon  him  by  queen 
Armey  and  which  he  himfelf  had  never  thought  of  afpiring  to, 
had  repented  of  nis  private  treaty  with  Spain.  His  catholic 
majefty  fufpeded  this,  and  demanded  that  the  prince  of  Pied* 
mont  (hould  be  fent  to  Madrid,  by  way  of  fecurity  for  the  per-  ' 

formance ;  #  but  the  demand  was  evaded  by  his  Sicilian  majefty  *' 

on  account  of  the  queen's  tendernefs  for  her  fon  ;  but  he  of- 
fered to  fend  him  the  prince  of  Carignan,  his  other  fon^  Tho' 
•this  offer  was  accepted. of,  yet  Viclor  had  his  reafons  torelud- 
Mop,Hist.Vol.,XXXVII.  LI  ing- 
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3tlg  A*  p«f fottolttcc ;  a*d  thecotm  of  AMvW  Wgfc^tq 
yndcrftand  that  the  prince  had,  without  btt  ftrt^  alajetfy't 
knowledge,  retired  to  France.  Upon  which  the  tuibotent 
Cardinal  M&tni,  yftio  w&&  the  prime  mimftcr^f  $/>**»,  mat* 
vaft  preparations  far  conquering  Sardinia  from  the  emperor, 
and  &Wy  from  $at  kinjr,.  The  court  of  £j# W  in  terpofat 
in  the  difpute,  and,  in  conjunfiion  with  that  of  France*  under* 
took  to  preterit*  a  peace,  by  obliging  tha  SfanierJb  and  his 
$io/i<*n  rndjefty  to  comply  with  the  temp  they  had  precon- 
certed with  the  emperor.  Theft  terms  are  foreign  to  this 
hart  of6o>  hiftbfy.  They  were  rtjefted  at  the  court  of  A&s 
dnd  i  upon  which  the  court  of  Grtjt  BritatQ  fitted  out  a  po*« 
erful  fleet  under  Sir;  George  Byng,  to  enforce  irt  mediation.  Sit 
Geerge  failed  to  die  MtdiUrrcauany  where  he  fetured  the  king* 
dom  of  Naples  to  the  emperor,  i>ut  underftood  by  the  viceroy 
count  Daun>  that  that  or*  &Vrty  was  oh  the  point  of  being  en- 
tirely conquered  by  the  Spaniards.  *  TDC  marquis  tffe£*&had 
landed  there  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  the  Spani/b  fleet 
{till  lav  ttpen  tie  coafts*  He  had  reduced  PaUrtaA,  atid  wa# 
then  befiegihg  the  citadel  of  Meffina,  after  taking  the  town  ; 
hut  in  the  mean  while  the  emperor'nad  come  to  a  gooeipromifl} 
with  his  Sicilian  triajefty,'  who  was  now  Willing  to  agree  to  the 
terms  of  the  Quadruple  alliance,  knd  to  admit  the  impferialift* 
into  Sicity.  v  Not  to  repeat  too  touch  of  what  we  baye  fsud  be* 
fore,  the  Englifo  fleet  deflroyed  that  of  Spain,  off  Cape  Pa^ 
h,  and  reinforced  the  garrifon  of  Meffina  with  foitae imperial* 
iftsjbut  the  citadel  was  loft. '  The  event  was,  that  die  em- 
peror and  his  SiW//*»rnajefty,  having,  by  this  time,  come  to  a 
good  underftanding,7it  was  refolved,  that  Sicily  fboiM  be  re-i 
conquered  from  the  Spaniards,  and  that  Sardinia,  with  the  tide 
of  king,  fhould  be  gfven  to  Jus  Sicilian  majesty.  "  This  com-; 
*  promile  was,  after  fome  difficulty,  executed*    His  Skilian  ma- 

jefty  refigrled  that  title  for  that  of  king  of  Sardinia,  being  too 
wife  afrefh  to  "embroil  the  affairs  of  Europe,  6r  to  oppofe 
powers  for  whom  he  was  no  match.    This  exchange  being 
made,  his  Sardinian  majefty  applied   himfelf  entirely  to  pro-* 
pagate  the  arts' of  peace,  and  to  prevent  his  being  further  em- 
4.  P.     broiled  in  the  affairs  or"  Europe.     In  the  year  1722  his  fon,  the 
1722.     Orince  of  Piedmnt\  married  the  princefs i  of  i>utt%boch,   whoi 
bore  him  a  Ton  on  the  3d  of  March,  ty 2%,  but  (he  herfelf 
died  on  the  1 2th  of  the  fame  month.     This  prince  was  called 
A  new       tne  du ke  of  Aojla .     The  experices  of  the  law  being  very  heavy 
icfoform-  ?n  in^  fuhjefis*6f  his  Sardinian  majefty's  dominions,  he  thS 
td.  year  completed  a  plan  upon  which  he  had  been  long  meditat- 

ing; anji  that  was  to  form  a  new  code  of  jurifprucfence,  that 
was  co  ferve  as  a  directory  to  the  Uw  courts  and  fubje6b  of 
v.  ■-■«.•■■•  '".•'■         tiis 
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hh  /dominions.  Jt  was  drawn  up  with  the  greateft  precifion* 
and  calculated  to  make  all  decifions  in  matters,  of  law  not 
only  more  cheap,  but  pore  equitable  than  tbey  had  been  be- 
fore. This  code  is  a  cu/ious  performance ;  and  the  obfervance 
of  it  commenced  on  the  16th  of  November  *  the  fame  year. 
But  another  important  care  now  engaged  his  majefty^s  atten- 
tion* The  weak  health  of  the  duke  of  Aojla*  pievailed  on 
him  to  ftrengthen  his  fucceffion,  by  giving  the  prince  of  Pied" 
mont  another  wife  j  and  be  accordingly,  in  the  year  1724,  mar- 
ried the  princefs  Pelyxena  of  Heffi Rheinfels^  a  meafure  the 
IPore  neceflary,  as  the  duke  of  Aojla  died  in  the  year  follow- 
ing. After  this  marriage  Vi&or  Amadeus  JJI,  lived  for  fomfc 
years  in  tranquility.  The  great  talents,  both  in  war  and  go- 
vernment, which  he  had  discovered,  rendered  him  highly  re* 
ipe&ed  amongfl:  the  other  powers  of  Europe*  and,  in  tr^e  fubn 
Sequent  broils  that  enfued,  he  was  equally  courted  by  all 
parties  at  variance.  But  this  great  prince  was  not  exempted 
from  the  infirmities  of  common  life.  He  began  to  be  tired 
of  the  tranquility  he  had  been  at  fo  much  pains  to  efiablUb* ' 
chiefly  through  his  fondnefs  for  the  countefs*dowager  of 
£/,  Sebqfiian,  with  whom  he  had  been  for  fome  years  en- 
ftnoured.  And*  all  of  a  fudden,  he  refolved  to  refign  his 
crown  in  favour  of  his  eldeft  fon  the  prince  of  Piedmont.  For 
this  purpofe  he  convoked,  m  September y  17  30,  his  prelates* 
Jbis  grand  chancellor,  his  minifters  of  ftate,  the  heads  of  his 
courts  of  juftice,  and  his  chief  officers,  both  military  and  civil, 
and,  in  their  prefeoce,  he  formally  refigned  his  crown  to  th£ 
prince  of  Piedmont*  Charles  Emanuel  his  fon,  who  in  virtue  of  . 
the  Quadruple  alliance,  became  king  of  Sardinia*  and  fucceede4 
to  all  his  father's  other  dominions  and  titles,  only  referving  to 
himfelf  a  yearly  income,  fome  fay  of  one  hundred  thoufand; 
pounds,  for  his  fapport.  „  The  world  is  well  acquainted  with 
fvhat  happened  upon  this  abdication.  Viflor  retired  to  Cham* 
2yrrjv  and  married  the  counters,  who  took  upon  herfelf  the  title, 
jpf  counted  of  Somereve*  But  he  did  not  know  his  own  heart. 
The  lady  afpired  to  be  a  queen,  and  wakened  in  her  hufband* 
a  defire  to  remount  his  throne,  which  became  fo  ftrong,  that 
they  tampered  with  fome  of  the  great  men,  and  chief  officers. 
of  the  army,  to  affift  them  in  their  defign.  This  was  difed- 
vered  to  the  reigning  king,  who  was  in  nodifpofition  to  fefigfi 
bis  newly  acquired  royalty.  At  firft,  he  endeavoured  to  dif- 
fuade  his  father  from  his  resolution,  out  all  was  in  vain ;  fo 
that  the  fon  was  obliged  to  employ  force,  and  he  put  both  his 
father  and  the  counters  under  arreft.  Vittor  Amadeus  did  not  Death. 
)png  fttrviv?  his  dilappointment,  for*  be  died  at  M<mtecaUer>    A.  D. 

LI  3  the    173?. 
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the  31ft  of  Ottober,  1732,  at  the  age  of  fixty-fix  years  and 

a  half. 
inJiba-        FICTO  R  A  MAD  EVS  was  the  mod  extraordinary  cha- 
roMer  of    raQer,  and  may  be  faid  to  have  been  the  mod  politic  prince  of 
Vidor    '  his  age.     Til)  the  finifhing  fcene  of  his  life  he  had  difcovered 
Amdeus.  few  human  frailties,  and  many  great  qualities.     He  confidcrcd 
his  near  family  connections  with  France  as  tending  only  to 
render  him  a  precarious  dependant  on  that  crown  ;  and  he 
feems  to  have  been  refolved  rather  to  give  up  all,  than  to  live 
in  that  character.    The  emperor  and  the  kings   of  Spain 
Would  have  treated  him  in  the  fame  manner  ;  but  he  ftudted 
the  interefts  of  all  the  powers  in  the  great  alliance  -with  fo 
much  fagacity,  that,  though  at  variance  with  one  another  afi- 
ter  the  treaty  of  Utrecht*  and  though  the  many  calamities  his 
dominions  had  fuftained,   left  him  but  little  real  power,  yet 
they  all  agreed  in  not  only  giving  him  a  kingdom,  though  an 
inconfiderable  one,  but  in  extending  his  dominions  on  the 
continent,  far  beyond  thofe  that  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
greateft  of  hjs  anceftors.     We  are  not  to  place  the  difficulties 
and  loffes  he  met  with,  during  the  courfe  of  a  fifty  years 
reign,  to  hisintiigues  or  ambition,  but  to  the  conveniency 
which  the  three  great  potentates  of  Germany^  France,    and 
Spain,  found  in  becoming  mailers  of  his  dominions. '   But, 
after  all,   it  was  owing  to  the  friendfhip  and  policy  of  Great 
-  Britain  that  he  left  bis  fon  in  a  refpedable  condition  as  a 
fovereign  prince. 
hfi«-  CHARLES  pMANUEL  II.  mounted  the  throne 

<teded  by  under  fome  difadvantages,  through  the  want  of  good  faith 
Charles  in  the  imperial  court.  He  complained,  that  the  emperor  had 
Emanuel  no  rea]  defign  to  make  good  his  cefiions  and  engagements, 
V-  becaufe  he  retained  in  his  hands  all  the  title-deeds  and  docu- 

ments of  Montferrat^  with  a  view,  as  his  Sardinian  majefty 
,  complained,  of  evading  the  ceflions  he  had  made,  Count 
Philip,  the  imperial  refident  at  that  time  at  the  court  of  Tu- 
rin, being  prefied  on  this  head,  had  recourfe  to  many  excufes 
(to  call  them  no  worfe)  which  plainly  (hewed  his  matter's 
jnfincerity ;  and  the  trifling  delavs  made  by  his  court,  evinced 
the  fame.  His  Sardinian  majefty,  however,  perceiving  that 
the  count  was  favoured  by  the  earl  of  Epx,  the  British  am- 
baflador,  durft  not  come  to  extremities:  not  to  mention, 
that  the  great  number  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom 
he  had  been  obliged  to  imprifon  on  account  of  his  father,  had 
rendered  his  fituation,  even  in  his  own  dominions,  a  little 
ftifpicious,  Qn  the  other  hand,  the  marquis  de  Vaugrenant, 
X  who 
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whowas  the  French  ambaflador  zxTurin\  at  the  fame  time  wa$ 
Carrying  on  negociations  for  fixing  his  Sardinian  majefty  in  his 
matter's  intereft.  Some  illicit  trade  which  had  been  carried 
on  about  Avignon  and  Geneva,  furnilhed  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Sardinia  with  a  pretext  to  fend  thither  fome  troops.  The 
death*  oF  the  king  of  Poland,  which  happened  in  1733, 
lighted  up  a  war  between  the  king  of  France  and  the  emperor; 
and  his  Sardinian  majefty  at  laft.  concluded,  on  the  26th  of 
September  that  year,  a  treaty  with  the  courts  of  Verfaillet 
and  Spain,  whofe  intention  was  to  introduce  the  infant  Don 
Carlos  into  Italy.  By  this  treaty,  which  was  offenfive  and  de- 
fenfive,  his  Sardinian  majefty  obliged  himfelf  not  only  to  grant 
a  paflage  into  Italy,  to  the  troops  of  the  two  crowns,  but  to 
join  them  in  certain  cafes  fpecified  by  the  treaty.  It  foon  ap- 
peared that  all  parties  were  in  earned.  His  Sardinian  maje* 
fty  avowed  his  connexions  with  France,  and  publifhed  a  ma-  * 
hifeftoj  declaring,  that  his  intention  was  to  curb  the  infolent 
power  of  the  houfe  of  Aujlrid,  which  was  now  become  odi- 
ous to  him,  and  to  all  Europe  \  and  to  maintain  the  ballancd 
of  power  in  Italy,  The  emperor  was  fo  far  from  expecting 
this  declaration,  that  hearing  the  French  were  preparing  to 
enter  Savoy*  he  ordered  count  Daun  to  offer  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  who  was  once  his  ally  and  vaffal,  all  the  affiftance 
in  his  power  to  flop  their  progrefs ;  but  the  anfwer  he  received, 
was,  that  they  did  'not  come  as  enemies*  On  the  12th  of 
Ofiober,  the  French  troops  began  their  march  by  Brian  pon^ 
and  the  valley  of  Barcelonettd,  headed  by  marfhal  Pi/lars, 
who  was  to  command  tbem  under  the  king  of  Sardinia  ;  and 
his  troops  joined  them  in  the  Vigevano.  'We  fhall  not,  for 
the  reafon  fo  often  fpecified,  give  a  particular  detail  of  this 
war ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  touch  On  the  general 
.heads.  His  Sardinian  majefly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  thd 
combined  troops  in  the  Figevano,  and  dire&ed  his  march  to- 
wards Pavia;  but  fo  weak  and  difordefly  Were  the  imperial ifts 
then  in  Italy,  that  that  city  and  caftle  was  abandoned  by  the 
German  garrifon  ;  and  his  Sardinian  majefty  took  pofleflion  of 
both.  Milan  followed  its  example:  and  the  king  fent  nine 
thoufand  men  to  take  pofleflion  of  the  city,  artd  to  block  up 
the  citadel.  Pizzighitone,  though  exceffively  ftrong,  was  next 
reduced;  and  Cremona,  with  all  the  Cremonefe,  met  with  the 
lame  fate,  about  the  beginning  of  September.  All  thofe, 
with  many  other  places  of  importance,  fell  to  the  allies,  after 
very  little  refiftance  ;  and,  at  laft,  the  city  of  ^/^capitulated 
likewife.  Upon  the  conqueft  of  the  Milanese,  his  Sardinian 
majefty  published  an  ordonnance,  commanding  all  his  vaffals 
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and  fubjefls  refiding  there,  to  return  homey  under  p&ifi  t& 
confiscation  of  goods.  He  then  returned  to  T$trin9  where, 
after  doing  Come  bufinefs,  he  came  back  to  the  army.  In 
the  mean  while  the  French  found  means  to  pafc  the  OgE*, 
and  to  enter  the  Parmepm.  The  queeft  of  Sardinia*  at  this 
timej  falling  dangerously  ill,  his  majefty,  who  tenderly  loved 
her,  again  returned  to  Turin  \  by  which  means  he  was  not 

1>refent  at  (he  bloody  battle  of  Parma>  in  which  the  ionperra- 
ifts  were  defeated,  and  their  general,  count  Merri,  was  kil- 
led.    After  this  battle,  the  prince  of  Wirtendtergi  though 
dangeroufly  wounded,  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
imperialifts,  and  made  his  retreat  good  to  Reggto,  where  their4 
magazines,  both  of  provision  and  artillery,  were  ereded. 
Viflars  ri-     It  was  not  in  the  field  only,  that  his  Sardinian  majefty 
moved  bj   fhewed  his  great  genius  and  judgment  during  this  war;  th* 
his  meant,  command  of  the  French  troops  had  been  conferred  on  matfcat 
Pillars^  chiefly  on  account  of  his  great  experience  arnd  repu- 
tation ;  but  courage  was  all  of  the  great  general  that  was  now 
left  him,  and  a  courage  too  of  the  mofk  dangerous  kind,  be- 
caiife  it  was  romantic,  and  led  him  to  impracticable  attempts; 
His  Sardinian  majefty  perceived  and  felt  the  inconveniency  of 
T  Ttrk,  and  managed  matters  at  the  court  of  Frana  with  fo 
much  dexterity,  as  to  procure  the  recat  of  the  marfhal,  who 
was  now  above  eighty-four  years  of  age,  in  fuch  a  manner,* 
as  that  the  old  general  was  no  ways  difgufted,  and  died  at 
Turin  upon  his  return.    He  was  fucceeded  in  his  command  bf 
♦he  marshals. fire^/r*  and  Coigny^  as  the  duke  diWirtemberg 
was  by  count  Konigfegg%  one  of  the  beft  generals  in  Europe* 
And  it  was  owing  10  the  king  of  Sardinia,  that  the  fortune  of 
the  war  in  ltal}y  was  not  at  this  time  tntirely  changed.    The 
imperialiits  had  been  Amoved  from  Reggio  to  the  plains  of 
Carpi,  and  took  fuch  a  pofition,  as  iecured  Mitandola  from 
danger.     On  the  15th  of  September  be  pafletf  the  Siccbia  by 
day-break,  and  (urprifed  the  French  marfhal  Brdg£o>   that  he 
v    efcaped  in  his  fhirt,  and  two  thoufand  of  his  men  were  cut 
w  pieces ;  the  French,  at  the  fame  time,  lefitjg  a  great  quan- 
tity of  baggage,  betides  a  number  of  piifoners  who  were 
taken. 
(Commands      Afteji  this  furprize,  they  were  forced  to  retire  to  Qua/- 
the  armies  tdla.     And  his  Sardinian  majefty  now  taking  the  fole  com* 
of  the  two  mand,  a  moft  bloody  battle,  was  there  fought.     The  French 
crtwrts.      being  drawn  up  under  that  fortification,  were  attacked  iprrth 
the  utmoft  intrepidity  by  Konigfeggy  who  did  all  that  a,  brave 
general  could  do,  to  retrieve  the  defperate  ftate  of  his  ma* 
ftefs  afiairs;   but  found  hmifelf  enablcj  after  making  re- 
peated 
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located  efforts,  to  break  the  Jfabg*  cavalry.  The  battle  cont- 
inued for  eight  hours,  with  uncommon  fury  and  carnage  $ 
his  Sardinian  majefty,  all  this  while,  expofing  his  perfoa  in 
lie  pofts  of  the  greateR  danger.  At  laft  Konigfegg,  finding  all 
Ha  ftill  and  courage  ineffectual,  retreated  towards  Luzzara, 
leaving  on  the  field  of  battle  five  thoufand  of  his  tjeft  troops 
lead,  amongft  whom  was  die  brave  prince  of  WtrtemBerg* 
Wo  generals,  and  many  of  his  other  principal  officer?.  The 
ok  of  the  French  was  little  inferior}  and  the  Germans  re* 
mSsd  the  Po,  and  encamping  on  the  banks  of  the  OgBot 
hey  prevented  his  Sardinian  majefty  from  taking*  Mtrandola. 
The  king  of  Sardinia,  having  thus  faved  the  armies  and  in-  &*/»*•. 
ereft  of  the  two  crowns  \n  Italy,  continued  to  employ  hit  *&'• 
peat  talents  in  the  fame  caufe  during  the  reft  of  the  cam* 
ftign.  The  imperial  court,  notwirhftanding  its  Iofles,  was 
kill  intent  on  profecuting  die  war;  and  when  all  Europe  ima» 
jined  that  both  armies  were  about  to  retire  into  winter 
patters,  Itonigfsgfs  army  was  reinforced;  fo  that  he  found 
limfelf  at  the  head  of  forty  thoufand  men,  and  he  and  count 
Vallis,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  command,  received 
xpreis  orders*  from  their  court  to  keep  the  field.  This  they 
tot  only  did,  but  checked  the  marfhal  MaUlehois  from  attack* 
tig  Mtrandola,  and  forced  him  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of 
jlremonaj  till  he  fliould  be  reinforced  by  Don  Carles. 

The  ftate  of  Europe  at  this  time  preferred  every  week  a 
liferent  face.  The  court  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Dutch 
vere%  earned  for  bringing  about  an  accommodation;  but  all 
fceir  endeavours  were  frustrated  by  the  obftinacy  of  the  court  of 
Vienna ;  which  induced  his  Britannic  majefty  to  fit  out  a  fleets 
tnd  the  ftates  general  to  make  an  augmentation  of  their  land 
brces.  His  Sardinian  majefty;  by  this  time,  began  to  have  • 
t  very  indifferent  opinion  of  the  views  of  his  allies,  and  left  his 
hterefts  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  His  queen 
lied  on  the  13th  of  January  t  1735,  and,  after  performing  the 
leceflary  duties  to  her  memory,  he  returned  to  Ltmbariy% 
vhere  he  kept  the  imperialifts  in  awe  \  fo  that,  in  a  Jhort  time, 
hey  loft  all  the  Mantuan,  except  the  capita],  which  was 
►locked  up,  and  in  great  danger  of  being  forced  to  farrender 
or  want  of  necefiaries. 

It  happened  about  this  time  that  the  court  of  England  Negotimh 
00k  great  concern  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  and  had  omfir  m 
i>  much  influence  with  the  emperor,  on  account  of  his  <3*r-/***» 
nan  connexions,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  founded  the  court 
>f  Vienna  on  the  fubje&  of  peace,  and  found  it  not  fo  intrad- 
ible.    The  French  wanted,  of  all  things,  to  have  the  war 
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jinilhed ;  and  the  Spaniards  tad  got  all  they  pretended  to.  Bf 

the  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the  Britijb  miniftry,  a  congrefi 
at  the  Hague  was  at  laft  agreed  on,  and  all  parties  were  to  fi&» 
init :  their  differences  to  the  aibitration  of  his  Britannic  majefty 
and  the  dates  general.  It  was  now  known  that  France  haj 
never  been  in  earneft  in  fettling  Stanijlaus  on  the  throne  of 
Poland)  and  wanted  only  to  acquire  Lorrainjor  themfelvesj 
thar,  though  the  emperor  rcfented,  in  the  higheft  degree,  the 
Joffes  be  had, received  in  Italy,  yet  he  was  accefEble  on  one 
head,  which  was  a  frelh  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  fan&ioa. 
In  fhort  thr  arms  of  the  two  crown9  had  been  every- where 
victorious  in  Italy,  where  Don  Carlos  had  been  crowned  king 
..  #  in  Sicily  r^ni  all  that  count  R migfegg  could  do,  was,  to  pre- 
serve"the  Mantuan,  and  to  , make  the  beft  retreat  he  could 
through  the  Venetian  territories,  after  .abandoning  the  fortified 
tSr  aequi-  towns  of  Oftiglia,  BorgoforU,  Goito,  Cajlelluccbio,  QrbitelioyisA 
Jkiorn.  eyen  Mirandfila*  which  furrendered,  after  a  brave  refinance, ' 
But  fuch  was  tl>e  obftinacy  of  the  court  of  Vienna^  that  thofc  j 
lofles  feemed  only  to  exafperate  it  the  more,  and  to  fhewa  j 
greater  difpofuion  for  continuing  the  war.  Mean  while  a  plaa 
of  pacification  had  been  drawn  up  in  England,  by  which  his 
Sardinian  majefty  was  to  have  three  provinces  in  the  Milanefe 
ceded  to  him,  and  don  Carlos  was  to  retain  pofTeffion  of  Sicily i 
This  plan  being  rejected  by  Spain,  the  emperor  would  not, 
and  France  durflnot,  agree  to  it;  fo  that  another  plan  was 
drawn  up,  by  which  his  Sardinian  majefty  was  to  have  his  \ 
choice  of  two  out  of  three  provinces  in  the  Milanefe,  together  • 
with  four  fiefs  \  viz.  San  Fedele*  Torre  di  Porti,  Gravedo,  and 
Campo  Maggiore,  and  likewife  the  eftates  of  Langhes.  His  , 
Sardinian  majefty  acceded  tothefe  preliminaries  on  the  i6tb  of 
Jugujly  1736,  and  on  the  5th  of  March,  1737,  nc  mar«c^ 
the  princefs  Elizabeth  TJureJa,  fitter  of  the  duke  of  Larrain, 
who,  by  the  late  peace,  became  grand  duke  of  Tufcany.  ' 

,  We  have,  in  the  hiftory  of  Parma,  been  fo  explicit  both  as 
to  the  fprings  and  the  progrefs  of  the  war  in  Italy  i  which  was 
finished  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  ChapelCe,  in  1748,  and  as  to 
the  motives  which  prevailed  with  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  op- 
s^ok  France  and  Spain*  that  we  fhall  here  clofe  this  hiftory.  It 
is  certain  that,  in  the  laft-mentioned  war,  he  {hewed  as  much 
•  firmnefsas  his  father,  by  perfevering  in  his  attachment  to  the 
u  grand  alliance  j  and  their  fates,  after  both  wars  were  over, 

...   werefimilar;   for  though  both,  in  the  courfe  of  them,  re-  ! 
ceived  many  fevere,   and,  feemingly,   fatal,  blows,  yet,  at  ■ 
their  conclufions,  each  found  himfelf  in  a  better  condition 
than  they  had  been  in  at  their  commencement*     It  is  totbc 
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lonour  of  the  J8Wf*#  miniftry,  that  they  faved  his  Sardinian 
majefty,  in  the  late  war,  from  entire  definition  ;  and  it  is 
equally  for  his  honour,  that  he  perfevered  to  fulfil  all  his  en- 
gagements with  Great  Britain^  with  the  utmoft  punctuality, 
notwithstanding  the  great  offers  which  were  made  him  by 
France  and  Spain*  if  he  would  abandon  them.  Since  the  peace 
of  yfix  la  Chapelle  his  Sardinian  majefty  has  applied  himfelf  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  particularly  thofe  of  commerce,  and  for  that 
purpofe  he  obferved  the  greateft  ceconomy  in  his  court,  which, 
notwithftanding,  is  very  fplendid.  He  has  not,  however,  been  A  ^ 
able  yet  to  fucceed  in  his  great  fcheme'  of  rendering  his  fubje&s  * 
a  trading  people,  though  they  are  at  prefent  far  more  fo  than  '  2m 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  poflible,  fome  time  or  other, 
the  diftreJTes  of  the  Genoefe  may  enable  him  not  only  to  effeft 
that,  but  lay  a  foundation  for  making  the  crown  of  Sardinia  a 
maritime  power. 


End  of  the  Thihty-sevsnth  Volume. 
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